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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


CHAPTER XX. 


It is now timo to relate the events 
sLfttP Df which, since the battle of La 
Bt sain't'^ Hogue, hadtaken place at Saint 
Gerraaici. Germains. 

James, after -seeing the fleet which 
was to have convoyed him back to his 
kingdom burned down to the water- 
edge, had returned, in no good humour, 
to his abode near Paris. Misfortune 
generally made him devout after his 
own fashion ; and he now starved 
himself and flogged himself till his spi- 
ritual guides were forced to interftre.J 
It is difficult to conceive a duller 
place than Saint Germains was when 
he held his Court there ; and yet there 
was scarcely in all Europe a residence 
more enviably situated than that which 
tho generous Lewis had assigned to his 
suppliants. The woods were magnifi- 
cjCi^it, the air clea\ and salubrious, the 
prospects extensive^and cheerful. No 
charm of rural life was wanting ; and 
the towers of the greatest city of the 
Continent were visible in the distance. 
The royal apartments were richly 
adorned with tapestry and marquetry, 
vases of silver and mirrors in gilded 
frames. A pension of more than forty 
ousand pounds sterling was annually 
iaid to James from tho French Trea- 
’^ury. He had a guard of honour com- 
sed of some of the finest soldiers in 
''irope. If he wished to amyse him- 
--elf with field sports, ho had at his 
'mmmand an establishment far more 

Life of James, It 45)7. 

VOL. IV. 


sumptuous than that which had be- 
longed to him when he was at the head 
of a kingdom, an army of huntsii^eol. 
and fowlers, a vast arsenal of guns, 
spears, hugle-homs, and tents, miles of 
network, staghounds, foxhounds, har- 
riers, packs for the boar and packs for 
the wolf, gerfiilcODS for the heron and 
haggards for the wild duck. His 'pre- 
sence chamber and his antechamber 
were in outward show as splendid as 
when he was at Whitehall. He was 
still surrounded by blue ribands and 
white stiives. But over the mansion 
and the domain brooded a constant 
gloom, the effect, partly of bitter re- 
grets and of deferred hopes, hut chiefly 
of the abject superstition which had 
taken complete possession of his o^vn 
mind, and which was affected by aU 
those who aspired to his favour. His 
palaco wore the aspect of a monastery. 
There were three places of worship 
within the spacious pile. Thirty or 
forty ecclesiastics were lodged in tho 
building ; and their apartments were 
eyed with envy by noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had followed the fortunes 
of their Sovereign, and who thought it 
hard that, when there was so much 
room under his roof, they should ba 
forced to sleep^iii the garrets of the 
neighbouring town. Among the mur- 
murors was the brilliant Anthony 
Hampton, f Ho has left us a sketch of 
the life of Saint Germains, a slight 
sketch indeed, but not unworthy of tho 
artist to whom we owe the most highly 
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flnisAd fl^nd. vividly coloured picture of 
the^pglisli Court in the days when 
lie, Biiglish Court was gayest. He 

that existenc&was one round 
of religious exercisoe; that, hi order to 
live in peace, it was necessary to pass 
iftlf the day in devotion or in the out- 
ward show of devotion; that, if he 
tried to dissipate liis melancholy by 
breathing the fresh air of that noble 
terrace which looks down on the valley 
of the Seine, he was driven away by 
the clamour of a Jesuit who had got 
hold of some unfortunate Protestant 
loyalists from England, and was proving 
to them that no heretic could go to 
heaven. In general, Hamilton said, 
men suffering under a common calamity 
have a strong fellow feeling, and are 
disposed to render good offices to each 
other. But it was not so at Saint 
Germains. There all was discord, jea- 
lousy, bitterness of spirit. Malignity 
was concealed under the show of friend- 
ship and of piety. All the saints of the 
royal household were praying for each 
other and backbiting each other from 
morning to night. Here and there in 
the throng of hypocrites might be re- 
marked a man too highspirited to dis- 
semble. But such a man, however 
advantageously he might have made 
himself known elsewhere, was certain 
to be treated with disdain by the in- 
mates of that sullen abode.* 

Such was the Court of ^ameg, as de- 
scribed by a pRoman Catholic. Yet, 
however disagreeable that Court may 
have been to a Roman Catholic, it wa^a 
infinitely more disagreeable to a Pro- 
testant. For the Protestant had to 
endure, in addition to all the dulness 
of which the Roman Catholic com- 
plained, a crowd of vexations from 
which the Roman Catholic was free. 
In every competition between a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic the 
Roman Catholic was preferred. In 
every quarrel between a Protestant 
and a Roman Cathc^c the Roman 
Catholic was supposed to be in the 
right. While the ambitious Protestant 
looked in vain for promotion, whjle the 
dissipated Protestant looked in vain 

• Hamilton’s Zeneyde. 


for amusement, the serious Protestant 
looked in vain for spiritual instruction 
and consolation. James might, no 
doubt, easily have obtained permission 
for those members of the Church of 
England who had sacrificed every 
thing in his cause to meet privately in 
some modait oratory, and to receive 
the eucharistic bread anS wine from the 
bands of one of their own clergy : but 
he did not wish his residence to be 
defiled by such impious rites. Doctor 
Dennis Granville, who had quitted the 
richest deanery, the richest archdea- 
conry, and one of the richest livings 
in England, rather than take the oaths, 
gave mortal offence by asking leave to 
read prayers to the exiles of his own 
communion. His request was refused ; 
and he was so grossly insulted by his 
master’s chaplains and their retainers 
that he was forced to quit Saint Ger- 
mains. Lest some other Anglican 
doctor should bo equally importunate, 
James wrote to inform his agents in 
England that he wished no Protestant 
divine to come out to him.* Indeed 
the nonjuring clergy were at least as 
much sneered at and as much railed at 
in his palace as in his nephew’s. If 
^y "heretic had a claim to be men- 
tioned with respect at Saint Germains, 
it was surely San croft. Yet it was 
reported that the bigots who were 
assembled there never spoke of him 
but with aversion and disgust. The 
sacrifice of the first place in the 
Church, of the first place in the peer- 
age, of the mansionrat Lambeth an^l 
the mansion at (^’oydon, of immenso 
patronage, and of a revenue of more 
than five thousand a year, was thought 
but a poor atonement for the great 
crime of having modestly remonstrated 
against the unconstitutional Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. Sancroft was pro- 

* A Yiew of tho Court' of St. Germains 
from the year 1690 to 1695, 1G9G ; Ratio 
Ultima, 1697. In the Nairn e Papers Is a 
letter In which tho nonjuring bishops are 
□rderE?d to send a Protestant divine to Saint 
Germains. This letter was speedily followed 
by anothfl' letter revoking the order. Both 
letters will be found In Maepherson’s collec- 
tion. They both bear date Oct. 16. 1693. I 
suppose that the first letter was dateil accord- 
ing to the New Style and the letter of revoca- 
tion according to iho Old Style.. 
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nounced to be just such a traitor and 
just such a penitent as Judas Iscariot. 
The old hypocrite had, it' was said, 
while affecting reverence and love for 
his master, given the fatal signal to his 
master's enemies. When the mischief 
had been done and could not be re- 
aired, the d^acience □f*the sinner 
ad begun to torture him. He had, 
like his prototype, blamed himself and 
bemoan^ himself. He had, like his 
prototype, flung down his wealth at 
the feet of those whose instrument he 
had been. The best thing that he 
could now do was to make ^he parallel 
complete by hanging himself.* 

James seems to have thought that 
the strongest proof of kindness which 
he could give to heretics who had re- 
signed wealth, country, family, for his 
sake, was to suffer them to be beset, on 
their dying beds, by his priests. If 
Borne sick man, helpless in body and 
in mind, and deafened by the din of 
bad logic and bad rhetoric, suffered a 
wafer to be thrust into his mouth, a 
great work of grace was triumphantly 
announced to the Court; and the 
neophyte was buried with all the pomp 
of religion. But if a royalist, of the 
highest rank and most stainless cha^ 
racter, died professing firm attachment 
to the Church of England, a hole was 
dug in the fields ; and, at dead ol 
night, he was flung into it, and covered 
up like a mass of carrion. Such were 
the obsequies of the Earl of Dunferm- 
line, who had served the House of 
SBuart with the hazard of his life and 
to the utter ruin of his fortunes, who 
had fought at Killiecrankie, and who 
had, after the victory, lifted from the 
earth the still breathing remains of 
Dundee. While living, Dunfermline 
had been treated with contumely. The 
Scottish officers who had long served 
under him had in vain entreated that, 
when they were formed into a company, 
he might still be their commander. 
His religion had been thought a fatal 
disqualification. A worthless adven- 
Venturer, whose only recommftidatioii 
was that he was a Papist, wajs pre- 
ferred. Dunfermlino continued, during 

• Ratio UlLlmn, 1697 ; History of the late 
rorliameut, 1699. 


a short time, to make his appe^nce 
in the circle which suirounded the 
Prince whom he had served t<v well : 
but it was ta ho purpose. The bigots 
who rule j the Ccfhrt refused to tho 
ruined and expatriated Protestant 
Lord the means of subsistence : he 
died of a broken heart; and they re- 
fused him even a grave.* 

The insults daily offered at Saint 
Hermains to the Protestant 
religion produced a great effect of ths 
in England. The Whiga tri- 
umphantly asked whether it 
were not clear that the old 
tyrant was utterly incorrigible; 
and many even of the nonjurors ob- 
served his proceedings with shame, dis- 
gust, and alarm. t 'The' Jacobite party 
had, from the first, been divided into 
two sections, which, three or four 
years after the revolution, began to be 
known as the Compounders and the 
Noncompounders. 'The Compounders 
were those who wished for a restora- 
tion, but for a restoration accompanied 
by a general amnesty, and by guaran- 
tees for the security of the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. 
The Noncompounders thought it down- 
right Whiggery, downright rebellion, 
to take advantage of His Majesty’s un- 
fortunate situation for the purpose of 
imposing on him any condition. The 
plain duty of his subjects was to bring 
him back. What traitors he would 
punish and what traitors he would 
spare, what laws he would observe 
and with what laws he would dispense, 
were questions to be decided by him- 
self alone. If he decided them wrongly, 
ho must answer for his fault to heaven, 
and not to his people. 

• View of the Court of Seiint Germains from 
1690 to 1695. That Dunfermline was grossly 
ill used Is acknowledged even in the Jacobite 
Memoirs of Dundee, 1714. 

t So early as the year 1690, that conclave 
of the leading Jacobites which gavo Ereston 
his instructions mode a strong representation 
to James on this abject. “Ha must oveirula 
the bigotry of Saint Germains, and dispose 
their minds to think of those methods that 
are more likeW to gain the ration. For there 
is one ffUy thing or another dsilly done there, 
that comes to our notice here, which pro- 
longs whftt they bo p^slonately desire.’’ See 
also A Short and THP Relation of Intrigues 
transacted both at Home and Abrootl to re- 
store the late King James, 1694, 

B 2 
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Till pure Non compounders were 
chiefly to he found among the Homan 
Cathoiip, who, yery naturally, were 
not Bohcitous to obtain' an^ security 
for a religion which they thought 
heretical, or for a polity from the 
benefits of which they were excluded. 
There were also some Protestant non- 
jurors, such as Hettlewell and Hickes, 
who resolutely followed the theory of 
Filmer to all the extreme consequences 
to which it led. But, though Kettle- 
well tried to convince his countrymen 
that monarchical government had been 
ordained by Gh)d, not as a means of 
making them happy here, but as a 
cross which it was their duty to take 
up and bear in the hope of being re- 
compensed for their patience hereafter, 
and though Hickes assured them that 
there was not a single Compounder in 
the whole Theban legion, very few 
churchmen were incliued to run the 
risk of the gallows merely for the pur- 
pose of reestablishing the High Com- 
mission and the Dispensing Power. 

The Compounders formed the main 
strength of the Jacobite party in Eng- 
land; but the Non compounders had 
hitherto had undivided sway at Saint 
Germains. No Protestant, no moderate 
Homan Catholic, no man who dared to 
hint that any law could bind the royal 
prerogative, could hope for the smallest 
mark of favour fromi^he banished King. 
The priests and the apoJtate Melfort, 
the avowed efiemy of the Protestant 
religion and of civil liberty, of Parlia- 
ments, of trial by juiy and of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, were in exclusive 
possession of the royal ear. Herbert 
was called Chancellor, walked before 
the other officers of state, wore a black 
robe embroidered with gold, and carried 
a seal: but he was a member of the 
Church of England ; and therefore he 
was not suffered to sit at the Council 
Board.* 

* View of the Court of Saint Germaing. 
The account given in thi^lew ia confirmed 
by a remarkable paper, which is among the 
Naime MSS. Some of the heads of the Jaco- 
bite party in England mode a r^rese^ation 
to James, one article of which ia as f^ows ; 
“They beg that Your Majesty would be 
plea^^ to admit of the ®ancellDr of England 
into your Council : you^nemleg take advan- 
tage of his not being In it,” James’s answer 


The truth is that the faults of James's 
head and heart were incurable. In his 
view tihere could be between him and his 
subjects no reciprocity of obligation. 
Their duty was to risk property, liberty, 
life, in order to replace him on the 
throne, and then to bear patiently what- 
ever he chSse to inflict upon them. 
They could no more pretend to merit 
before him than before God. AVhenthey 
had done all, they were still unprofitable 
servants. The highest praise due "to 
the royalist who shed his blood on 
the field of battle or on the scaffold for 
hereditaiy mouarcliy was simply that 
he was not a traitor. After all the 
severe discipline which the deposed 
King had undergone, he was still as 
much bent on plundering and abasing 
the Church of England as on tlie day 
when he told the kneeling fellows of 
Magdalene to get out of his sight, or on 
the day when he sent the Bishops to 
tile Tower. He was in the habit of 
declaring that he would rather die 
without seeing his country again than 
stoop to capitulate with those whom he 
ought to command.* In the Decfara- 
tion of April 1692 the whole man ap- 
pears without disguise, full of his own 
imaginary rights, unable to understand 
how any body but himself can have 
any rights, dull, obstinate, and cruel. 
Another paper, which he drew up about 
the same time, shows, if possible, still 
more clearly, how little he had profited 
by a sharp experience. In that paper 
he set forth the plan according to which 
he intended to govefti when he slioiild 
be restored. He laid it down as a role 
that one Commissioner of the Treasury, 
one of the two Secretaries of State, the 
Secretary at War, the majority of the 
Great Officers of the Household, the 
majority of the Lords of the Bedcham- 
ber, the majority of the officers of the 
army, should always be Homau Catho- 
lics.f 

It was to no purpose that the most 

ia GvasIvB. *' The King will be, op all occa- 
siona, re^y to express the just value anil 
esteem he has for hla Lord Chancellor.” 

* A Short and True Relation of Intrigues, 
1694. 

t See the paper beaded “ For my Bon the 
PrlncG of Wales, 1692.” It Is printed at the 
end of the Life of ^aaics. 
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eminent Compounders sent from Lon- 
don letter after letter filled with ju- 
dicious counsel and earnest supplica- 
tion. It was to no purpose that they 
demonstrated in the plainest manner 
the impossibility of establishing Popish 
ascendency in a country where at least 
forty nine fiftieths of the piJpulation and 
much more tlian forty nine fiftieths of 
the wealth and the intelligence were 
Protestant. It was to no purpose that 
they informed their master that the 
Declaration of April 1692 had been 
read with exultation by his enemies 
and Mfith deep affliction by his friends ; 
that it had been printed and circulated 
by the usurpers ; that it had done more 
than all the libels of the Whigs to in- 
flame the nation against him; and that 
it had furnished those naval officers 
who had promised him support with a 
plausible pretext for breaking faith 
with him, and for destroying the fleet 
which was to have convoyed him back 
to his kingdom. He continued to be 
deaf to the remonstrances of his best 
friends in E^land till those remon- 
strances began to be echoed at Ver- 
sailles. All the information which 
Lewis and his ministers were able to 
obtain touching the state of our isla^ 
satisfied them that James would never 
be restored unless he could bring him- 
self to make large concessions to his 
subjects. It was therefore intimated 
to him, kindly and courteously, but 
seriously, that he would do well to 
change his counsels and his counsellors. 
Franco could nofr continue the war for 
the purpose of forcing a Sovereign on an 
unwilling nation. She was crushed by 
public burdens. Her trade and indus- 
try languished. Her harvest and her 
vintage had failed. The peasantry 
were starving. The faint murmurs 
of the provincial Estates began to be 
lieard. There was a limit to the amount 
of the sacrifices which the most absolute 
prince could demand from those whom 
he ruled. However desirous the Most 
Christian King might be to uphold the 
cause of hereditary monarcl^ and of 
pure religion all over the world, his 
first duty was to his own kingdom ; and, 
unless a coiiuterrevolution speedily took 
place in England, his duty to his own 


kingdom might impose on hip the 
painful necessity of treating with the 
Prince of Orange, It would thejefure 
be wise in James to do without delay 
whatever'he could'honourably and con- 
scientiously do to win back the hearts 
of his people. 

Thus pressed, James unwillingly 
yielded. He consented to give cumps of 
a share in the management ^t*sl’n7 
of his affairs to one of the most 

. ‘IT 1 Midll^ 

distinguished di the Com- 
pounders, Charles Earl of Middleton. 

Middleton’s family and his peerage 
were Scotch. But he was closely con- 
nected with some of the noblest houses 
of England: he had resided long in 
England: he had been appointed by 
Charles the Second one of the English 
Secretaries of State, and had been en- 
trusted by James with the lead of the 
English House of Commons. His 
abilities and acquirements were con- 
siderable: his temper was easy and 
generous; his manners were popular; 
and his conduct had generally been 
consistent and honourable. He had, 
when Popery was in the ascendant, 
resolutely refused to purchase the royal 
favour by apostasy. Eoman Catholic 
ecclesiastics had been sent to convert 
him; and the town had been much 
amused by the dexterity with which 
the layman baffled the divines. A 
priest undertook ,to demonstrate the 
doctrine of, t^an^^ubstantiatiDn, and 
made the approaches in •the usual form. 
“Your Lordship believes in the Trin- 
ity.” “Who told you so?” said Mid- 
dleton. “Not believe in the Trinity!” 
cried the priest in amazement. “Nay,” 
said Middleton ; “prove your religion 
to be true if you can ; but do not cate- 
chise me about mine.” As it was plain 
that the Secretary was not a disputunt 
whom it was easy to take at an advan- 
tage, the controversy ended almost as 
soon as it began.* When fortune 
changed, Middleton adhered to the 
cause of hereditary monarchy with a 
steadfastness which was the more re- 
spectable because he would have had 
no difficulfy in making his peace with 
the new government. His sentimentB 

* Burnet, i. 6S3. 
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were 1 80 well known that, when the 
kingdom was agitated by apprehensions 
of an invasion and an insurrection, he 
was arrested and sent to the Tower: 
but no evidence oui which he could be 
convicted of treason was discovered; 
and, when the dangerous crisis was 
past, he was set at liberty. It should 
aeem indeed that, during the three 
years which followed tho Eevolution, he 
was by no means an active plotter. He 
saw that a Eestoration could be effected 
only with the general assent of the 
nation, and. that thenation would never 
assent to a Eestoration without secu- 
rities against Popery and arbitrary 
power. He therefore conceived that, 
while his banished master obstinately 
refused to give such securities, it would 
be worse than idle to conspire against 
the existing government. 

Such was the man whom James, in 
consequence of strong representations 
from Versailles, now invited to join 
him in France. The great body of 
Compounders learned with delight that 
they were at length to be represented 
in the Council at Saint Germains by 
one of their favourite leaders. Some 
noblemen and gentlemen, who, though 
they had not approved of the deposi- 
tion of James, had been so much dis- 
gusted by his perverse and alpsurd 
conduct that loiig avoided 

all connection now began to 

hope that he had seen histerror. They 
had refused fb have anything to do 
with Melfort: but they communicated 
freely with Middleton. The new minis- 
ter conferred also with the four traitors 
whose infamy has been made preemin- 
ently conspicuous by their station, their 
abilities, and their great public services; 
with Gk»dolphin, the great object of 
whose life was to be in favour with 
both the rival Kings at once, and to 
keep, through all revolutions and 
counterrevolutions, his head, his estate, 
and a place at the Board of Treasury; 
with Shrewsbury, who^having once in 
a fatal moment entangled himself in 
criminal and dishonourable engage- 
ments, had not had the rSsolulbon to 
break through them ; with Marlbo- 
rough, who continued to profess the 
■deepest repentance for the past and the 


best intentions for the future; and 
with Eussell, who declared that he was 
still what he had been before the day 
of La Hogue, and renewed his promise 
to do what Monk had done, on con- 
dition that a general pardon should be 
granted to all political offenders, and 
that the royal power should be placed 
under strong constitutional restraints. 

Before Middleton left England he 
had collected the sense of all the lead- 
ing Compounders. They were of opinion 
that there was one expedient which 
would reconcile contending factions at 
home, and lead to the speedy pacifica- 
tion of Europe. This expedient was 
that James should resign the Crown in 
favour of the Prince of Wales, and 
that the Prince of Wales should he 
bred a Protestant. If, as was but too 
probable, His Majesty should refuso to 
listen to this suggestion, he must at 
least consent to put forth a Declaration 
which might do away the unfavourable 
impression made by his Declaration of 
the preceding spring. A paper such os 
it was thought expedien^that he should 
publish was carefully di'awu up, and, 
after much discussion, approved. 

Early in the year 1693, Middleton, 
kaving been put in full possession of 
the views of the principal English Ja- 
cobites, stole across the Channel, and 
made his appearance at the Court of 
James. There was at that Court no 
want of slanderers and sneerers, whose 
malignity was only the more dangerous 
because it wore a meek and sancti- 
monious air. Middtetpn found, on his 
arrival, that numerous lies, fabricated 
by the priests who feared and hated 
him, were already in cLrculatiDU. Some 
Noncompounders too had written from 
London that he was at heart a Presby- 
terian and a republican. He was how- 
ever graciously received, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State conjointly 
with Melfort.* 

It very soon appeared that James 
was fully resolved never to resign the 

• As Ig this change of ministry at Saint 
Germains see the very curious but very con- 
fuseii narraiivH in the Life of James, li. 498 — 
515. ; Burnet, ii. 219. ; M^moires de Saint Si- 
mon ; A French Conquest neither desirable 
nor practicable, IB.Id ; anil the Letters from 
the Noirne MSS. printed by Maophereon. 
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Crown, or to suffer the Prince of Wales 
New Dr to be bred a heretic; and it 
JuVwih long seemed doubtful whether 
by June*, arguments or entre|tiBS 

would induce him to sign the Declara- 
tion which his friends in England had 
prepared. It was indeed a document 
very different from any tkat had yet 
appeared uni^r his Great Seal. He 
was made to promise that he would 
grant a free pardon to all his subjects 
who should not oppose him after he 
should land in the island; that, as 
soon as he was restored, he would call 
a Parliament; that he would confirm 
all such laws, passed during the usur- 
pation, as the Houses should tender to 
him for confirmation ; that he would 
waive his right to the chimney money ; 
that he would protect and defend the 
Established Church in the enjoyment 
of all her possessions and privileges ; 
that he would not again violate the Test 
Act ; that he would leave it to the legis- 
lature to define the extent of his dis- 
pensing power ; and that he would main- 
tain the Act of Settlement in Ireland. 

He .struggled long and hard. He 
pleaded his conscience. Could a son 
of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apo- 
stolic Church bind himself to protqpt 
and defend heresy, and to enforce a 
law which excluded-true believers from 
office? Some of the ecclesiastics who 
swarmed in his household told him 
that he could not without sin give any 
such pledge as his un dutiful subjects 
demanded. On this point the opinion 
of Middleton, wlio was a Protestant, 
could be of no weight. Rut Middleton 
found an ally in one whom he regarded 
as a rival and an enemy. Melfort, 
scared by the universal hatred of which 
be knew himself to be the object, and 
afraid that he should be held account- 
able, both in England and in France, 
for his master’s wrongheadedness, sub- 
mitted the case to several eminent 
Doctors of the Sorbonne. These learned 
casuists pronounced the Declaration 
unobjectionable in a religious point of 
view. The great Bossuet, Uishop of 
Menux, who was regarded by the Galil- 
ean Church as a father scarcely inferior 
in authority to Cyprian or Augustin, 
ebowed, by powerful ^guments, both | 


theological and political, that tbu scrur 
pie which tormented James wJb pre- 
cisely of that sort against which a, 
much wiser King had given a’ctfhtion 
in the words, “Bq not righteous over- 
much.” * The authority of the French 
divines was supported by the authority 
of the French government. The lan- 
guage held at Versailles was so strong 
that James began to be alarmed. What 
if Lewis should take sei^ious ofifence, 
should think his hospitality ungrate- 
fully requited, should conclude a peace 
with the usurpers, and should request 
his unfortunate guests to seek another 
asylum? It was necessary to submit. 
On the seventeenth of April 1693 the 
Declaration was signed and sealed. 
The concluding sentence was a prayer. 
"We come to vindicate our own right, 
and to establish the liberties of our 
people; and may God give us success 
in the prosecution of the one as wo 
sincerely intend the confirmation of the 
other !’' t The prayer was heard. The 
success of Janies was strictly propor- 
tioned to his sincerity. What his sin- 
cerity was we know on the best evidence. 
Scarcely hod he called on heaven to 
witness the truth of his professions, 
when he directed Melfort to send a 
copy of the Declaration to Rome with 
such explanations as might satisfy the 
Pope. Melfort’s letter ends thus : 
“After all, the object of this Declara- 
tion is only Id get* us back to England. 
We shall fignt the battle of the Catho- 
lics with much greater advantage at 
Whitehall than at Saint Germains.” J 

Meanwhile the document from which 

* Life of James, ii. 50D. BoBSuet’a opinion 
will be fountl in the Appenflix to M. Mazure’a 
history, Tho Bishop sums up his arguments 
thus: “ Je iirai done volontiera aux Catho- 
liqucs, b’H y Bn a qui n’approuvent point la 
declaration dont 11 B’agdt ; Noli esse justua 
multum ; neque plus sapiaa quam necesse eat, 
lie obstupesCaa.” In the Life of James it la 
asserted that the French Doctors changed 
their opinion, and that Bossuet, though he 
held out longer than the rest, saw at last that 
he hod bean in e^r, but did not choose for- 
mally to retract. I think much i^oo highly of 
Bosauet’s understanding to believe this. 

t Life of James, ii. 506. 

i '^En fid cells cy — j’entenda la dgclBrotlon 
— n’est quB pour rentrer ; at Ton peut beanDoap 
mleux disputer das affaires des GathoUquei & 
Whythall Saint G^ennain.”— Maaars,AP” 
pendix. 
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eo was expected had been de- 

spatcled to London. There it was 
printed at a secret -press in the house 
of a Ciifaker; for there was among the 
Quakers a party, small in number, but 
zealous and active, which had imbibed 
the politics of William Penn.* To 
circulate such a work Wtis a service of 
some danger : but agents were found. 
Several persons were taken up while 
distributing, Copies in the streets of the 
city. A hundred packets were stopped 
in one day at the Post Office on their 
way to the fleet. But, after a short 
time, the government wisely gave up 
the endeavour to suppress what could 
not he suppressed, and published the 
Declaration at full length, accompanied 
by a severe commentai’y.'f' 

"The commentary, however, was 
Effeciof hardly needed. The Declara- 
o'ciBrl. altogether failed to pro- 

iion. duce the effect which Middle- 
ton had anticipated. The truth is that 
his advice had not been asked till it 
mattered not what advice he gave. If 
.Tames had put forth such a manifesto 
in January 1689, the throne w'ould 
probably not have been declared vacant. 
If he had put forth such a manifesto 
when he was on the coast of Normandy 
at the head of an army, he would have 
conciliated a large part of the nation, 
and he might possibly have been joined 
by a large part of the fleet. But both 
in^89 ^nd in 1692 he t^d held the 
lan^ag^ of anPimplacahle tyrant; and 
it was now too late to affect tenderness 
of heart and reverence for the consti- 
tution of the realm. The contrast 
between the new Declaration and the 
preceding Declaration excited, not 
without reason, general suspicion and 
contempt. What confidence could be 
placed in the word of a Princo so 
unstable, of a Prince who veered from 
extreme to extreme ? In 1692, nothing 
would satisfy him but the heads and 
quarters of hundreds of poor ploughmen 
and boatmen who had^ several years 

• Baden to the States General, June-i. 16D3. 
Four thoueanii copies, wet from thg press, were 
foand In this house. ti 

t Baden’s Letters to the States General of 
May and June 1693 ; An Answer to tha Late 
King James’s Declaration published at fclaint 
Gkrznains, 1633, 


before, taken some rustic libettiea with 
him at which his grandfather Henry 
the Fourth would have had a hearty 
laugh. In 1C93, the foulest and most 
ungrateful treasons were to be covered 
with oblivion, Caermarthen expressed 
the general sentiment. " I do not,” he 
said, ” undwatand all this. Last April 
I was to be hanged. Tflis April I am 
to have a free pardon. I cannot 
imagine what I have dons during the 
past year to deserve such goodness.” 
The general opinion was that a snaro 
was hidden under this unwonted cle- 
mency, this unwonted respect for law. 
The Declaration, it was said, was 
excellent; and so was the Coronation 
oath. Every body knew how King 
James had observed his Coronation 
oath; and every body might guess how 
he would observe his Declaration. 
While grave men reasoned thus, tho 
Whig jesters were not sparing of their 
pasquinades. Some of the Noncom- 
pounders, meantime, uttered indignant 
murmurs. The King was in bad hands, 
in the hands of men who hated monar- 
chy. His mercy was cruelty of the 
worst sort. The general pardon which 
he had granted to his enemies was in 
tiuth a general proscription of hia 
friends. Hitherto the Judges appointed 
by the usurper had been under a 
restraint, imperfect indeed, yet not 
absolutely nugatory. They had known 
that a day of reckoning might come, 
and had therefore in general dealt 
tenderly with the persecuted adherents 
of the rightful King.* That restraint 
His Majesty had now taken away. He 
had told Holt and Treby that, till ho 
should laud in England, they might 
hang royalists without the smallest fear 
of being called to account. 

But by no class of people was the 
Declaration read with so much disgust 
and indignation as by the native aris- 
tocracy of Ireland. This then was the 
reward of their loyalty. This was the 
faith of kings. When England had 
Cast James out, when Scotland had 
rejected i!iim, the Irish had stiU been 
true to him ; and he had, in return, 

• Life of James, il. 514. I am unwilling 
to believe that Hen waa among those who 
blamed the Declarakion of 1GD3 as too merciful. 
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Bolemnly ^ven his sanction to a law 
which restored to them an immense 
domain of which they had been 
despoiled. Nothing that had happened 
since that time had diminished their 
claim to his favour. They had defended 
liis cause to the last ; they had fought 
for him long after he hid deserted 
them : many oT them, when unable to 
contend longer against superior force, 
had followed him into banishment; 
and now it appeared that he was 
desirous to make peace with his dead- 
liest enemies at the expense of his 
most faithful friends. There was much 
discontent in the Irish regiments which 
were dispersed through the Netherlands 
and along the frontiers of Germany 
and Italy. Even the Whigs allowed 
that, for once, the O’s and Macs were 
in the right, and asked triumphantly 
whether a prince who had broken his 
word to his devoted servants could be 
expected to keep it to his foes ?* 

While the Declaration was the sub- 
ject of general conversation in England, 

* Among the Nairne Papers is a letter sent 
on this DccEv^ion by Middleton to Mocarthy, 
who was then serving in Germany. Middle- 
ton tries to sooth Mocarthy and to induce 
Macarthy to sooth others. Nothing more 
disingenuoua was ever written by a Ministe# 
of State. “The King,” says the Secretary, 
“promises in the foresaid Declaration tore- 
store the Settlement, but, at the same time, 
declares that he will recompense all those who 
may sulTer by it hy giving them equivalents.” 
Now James did not declare that he would 
recompense any body, but merely that ho 
would advise with his Parliament on the sub- 
ject. He did not deolare that he would even 
advise with his Parliament about recompens- 
iilg all who might suffer, but merely about 
recompensing such as had followed him to the 
last. Finally he said nothing about equiva- 
lents. Indeed the notion of giving an equiva- 
lent to every body avIio suffered by the Act of 
Settlement, in other words, of giving an 
equivalent for the fee simple of half the soil 
of Ireland, was obviously absurd, Middleton's 
letter will be found in Moepherson’a collec- 
tion. I will give a sample of the language 
held by the Whigs on this occasion. “The 
Homan Catholics of Ireland,” says on a writer, 
“ although in point of interest and profession 
different from us, yet, to do them right, have 
deserved well from the late King, though ill 
from us ; and for the late King to leave them 
and ciclude them Is such an inataiicB of un- 
common ingratitude that Protestanra have no 
reason to stand by a Prince that deserts his* 
own party, and a people that have been faith- 
ful to him and his interest to the very last.” — 
A Short and True Eolation of the Intrigues, 
&c. 1694. 


military operations recommenced on 
the Continent. The prepara- p^Jneh 
tions of France hadbeen such as 
amazed even those who esti- 
mated most highly her re- 
sources and the abilities of her rulers. 
Both her agriculture* and her commerce 
were suffering. The vineyards of Bur- 
gundy, the intem^inable cornfields of the 
Beauce, had failed to yield their in- 
crease : the looms of Lyons were silent ; 
and the merchant ships were rotting 
in the harbour of MarseiUes. Yet the 
monarchy presented to its numerous 
enemies a front more haughty and more 
menacing than ever, Lewis had deter- 
min ednottomakeanyadvancetowardsa 
reconciliation with the new government 
of England till the whole strength of his 
realm had been put forth in one more 
effort. A mighty effort in truth it was, 
but too exhausting to be repeated. He 
made an immense display of force at 
once on the Pyrenees and on the Alps, 
on the Rhine and on the Meuse, in tho 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. 
That nothing might be wanting in.tiin- 
which could excite the martial * 

ardour of a nation eminently saint 
high-spirited, he instituted, a 
few days before he left his palaco for 
the camp, a new military order of 
knighthood, and placed it under the 
protection of his own sainted ancestor 
and patron. The cross of Saint Lewis 
shone on thejpreasfs of the gentlemen 
who had been conspicuous in the 
trenches before Mona and Namur, and 
on the fields of Fleurus and Steinkirk; 
and the sight raised a generous emula- 
tion among those who had still to win 
an honourable fame in arms.* 

In the week in which this celebrated 
order begun to exist Middleton MiidiB- < 
visited Versailles. A letter in 
which he gave his friends in VerwUiu. 
England an account of his visit haa 
come down to us.f He was presented 
to Lewis, was moat kindly received, 
and was overpowered by gratitude and 
admiration. Of all the wonders of the 

* Tha edict of creation was registered by 
the PailiEiment of Paris on the lOUi of April 
1693. 

t The letter la dated the 19th of April 169?. 
It la among the Naims MSS., and was printed 
by Maepherson. 
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Conrt — BO Middleton -wrote, — its mas- 
ter the greatest. The splendour 
of the great King’s personal merit 
thre^ Sven the splendour of his fortunes 
into the shade. The language which 
His Most Christian Majesty held about 
English . politics was, on the whole, 
^ ly satisfactory. Yet in one thing 
this accomplished prince and his able 
and experienced ministers were strange- 
ly mistaken. They were all possessed 
with the absurd notion that the Prince 
of Orange was a great man. No pains 
had been spared to undeceive them; 
but they were under an incurable de- 
luaion. They saw through a magnifying 
glass of such power that the leech 
appeared to them a le-vdathan. It ought 
In have occurred to Middleton that 
possibly the delusion might be in bis 
own vision and not in theirs. Lewis and 


of the greatest kingdom in Europe ; and 
be was merely the servant of a common- 
wealth, of which the whole territory 
was inferior in extent to Normandy or 
Guienne. A succession of generals and 
diplomatists of eminent ability bad 
been opposed to him. A powerful 
faction in hia native country had per- 
tinaciously crossed hif designs. He 
had undergone defeats in the field and 
defeats in the senate : but his wisdom 
and firmness had turned defeats into 
victories. Notwithstanding all that 
could he done to keep him do-wn, his 
influence and fame had been almost 
constantly rising and spreading. The 
most important and arduous enterprise 
in the history of modem Europe had 
been planned and had been conducted 
to a prosperous termination by him 
alone. The most extensive coalition 


the counsellors who surrounded him that the world had seen for ages had 
were far indeed from loving William, been formed by him, and would be in- 
But they did not hate him -with that stantly dissolved if his superintending 
mad hatred which raged in the breasts care were withdrawn. He had gained 
of his English enemies. Middleton two kingdoms by statecraft, and a third 
was one of the -wisest and most mode- by conquest; and he was still main- 
rate of the Jacobites. Yet even Mid- taining himself in the possession of all 
dleton’s judgment was so much dark- three in spite of both foreign and do- 
ened by malice that, on this subject, mestic foes. That these things had 
he talked nonsense unworthy of his jiJjeen effected by a poor creature, a man 
capacity. He, like the rest of his of the most ordinary capacity, was an 


party, could see in the usurper nothing 
but what was odious and contemptible, 
the heart of a fiend, the understanding 
and manners of a stupid^ brutal, Dutch 
boor, who generally observed a sulky 
silence, and, when forced to speak, 
gave short testy answers in bad English. 
The French statesmen, on the other 
hand, judged of William’s faculties 
from an intimate knowledge of the 
way in which he had, during twenty 
years, conducted affairs of the greatest 
moment and of the greatest difficulty. 
He had, ever since 1673, been playing 
against themselves a most complicated 
game of mixed chance and skill for an 
immense stake : they were proud, and 
with reason, of their pwn dexterity at 
that game; yet they were conscious 
that in him they had found more than 
their match. At the coitmen^ement 
of the long contest every advantage 
had been on their side. They had at 
their absolute command all theresDurces 


assertion which might easily find cre- 
dence among the nonjuring parsons 
who congregated at Sam’s Coffeehouse, 
but which moved the laughter of the 
veteran politicians of Versailles. 

While Middleton was in vain trying 
to convince the Fnench that 
William was a greatly over- iirepara- 
rated man, William, who did th°"'am. 
full justice to Middleton’s 
merit, felt much uneasiness at learning 
that the Court of Saint Gennaina had 
called in the help of so able a coun- 
sellor.* But this was only one of a 
thousand causes of anxiety which dur- 
ing that spring pressed on the King’s 
mind. He was preparing for the open- 

* “ II ne me plait nullement qua M. Mid- 
dleton est all§ en France. Cb n’eet paa ua 
homme voudroit faira un tel paa sani 
quelqua chose d’importance, et de bien con- 
cert6, Bur quoy j’ay fait beaucoup de rcflec- 
tiona quo ]e reBBrvB d. voua dirs i vostra heu- 
reuse arriv6B.” — William to Portland from 
Loo, April i|. 16jjl3. 
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ing of the campaign, imploriiig his allies Meanwhile the time Yor action had 
to be early in the field, rousing the arrived. On the eighteenth 

' ■ ’ ’ greedy, of May Lewis left Versailles, ukeith# 

ointa of Early in June ha was under 
I on the the walls of Naraiir^ The Princesse^ 
imperial Cabinet to send timely sue- who had accompanied him, held their 
coura into Piedmont. He had to keep court within the fortress. He took under 
a vigilant eye on those N^ythem po- his immediate command the army of 
tentates who w#e trying to form a third Boufflers, which was encamped at 
party in Europe. He had to act as Gembloux. Little more than a mile 
tutor to the Elector of Bavaria in the oif lay the army of Luxemburg. The 
Netherlands. He had to provide for force collected in that neighbourhood 
the defence of Liege, a matter which under the French lilies did not amount 
the authorities of Liege coolly declared to less than a hundred and twenty 
to he not at all their business, but the thousand men. Lewis had flattered 
business of England and Holland. He himself that he should be able to repeat 
had to prevent the House of Brunswick in 1693 the stratagem by which Mons 
Wolfenbuttel from going to blows with had been taken in 1691 and Namur in 
the House of Brunswig Lunenburg: 1692; and he had determined that 
he had to accommodate a dispute be- either Liege or Brussels should be 
tween the Prince of Baden and the his prey. But William had this 
Elector of Saxony, each of whom year been able to assemble in good 
wished to be at the head of an army time a force, inferior indeed to that 
on the Rhine ; and he had to manage which was opposed to him, but still 
the Landgrave of Hesse, who omitted formidable. With this force he took 
to furnish his own contingent, and yet his post near Louvain, on the road 
wanted to command the contingents between the two threatened cities, 
furnished by other princes. But of all and watched every movement of the 
the quarrels which at this time dia- enemy. 

tracted tlie coalition the most serious Lewis was disappointed. He found 
was one which hod sprung up betweeiJthat it would not be possible 
the Courts of Vienna and Dresden." for him to gratify his vanity 
SchcEning, the first minister of Saxony, so safely and so easily as in '** 

had put himself up to auction. In the the two preceding years, to sit down 
summer of 1691 he had been the tool before a great town, to enter the gates 
of France. Early in 1692 the Allies in triumph, and tJ receive the keys, 
had bid high for him, and had, it was without exposing hims^f to any risk 
thought, secured him; but during the greater than that of a staghunt at 
Ci^mpaign which followed, they had Fontainebleau. Before he could lay 
found good reason to suspect that siege either to Liege or to Brussels he 
France had again outbid them. While must fight and win a battle. The 
their resentment was at the height, chances were indeed greatly in his 
the perfidious statesman was rash favour; for his army was more nu- 
enough to visit a watering place in the merous, better officered, and better dis- 
territories of the House of Austria. He ciplined than that of the allies. Lux- 
was arresteii, conveyed to a fortress in emburg strongly advised him to march 
Moravia, and kept close prisoner. His against William. The aristocracy of 
master, the Elector, complained loudly; France anticipated with intrepid gaiety 
the Emperor maintained that the arrest a bloody but a glorious day, followed 
and the detention were in strict con- by a large distribution of the crossea 
formity with the law of nations, and of the new order. William himself 
with the constitution of the (%!rmanic was perfectly aware of his danger, and 
body; and it was. during some time, prepared U meet it with calm but 
apprehended that the conUoversy might tta, is oontainad In hlf 

end in a violent rupture.* lettera to Hoinfliua fi«m November 1692 to 

• The bed; account of 'yVilliam’s labodrs May 1693. 
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j^oumful fortitude.* Just at this con- The ignominious truth was too evident 
t»jtUlAur0 Lewis announced his intention to be concealed. He had gone to the 
to return instantly to VersailleSj and to Netherlands in the hope that he might 
serid the Dauphin and Boufflers, with again be able to snatch some military 
part of the army ^hich was assembled glory without any hazard to his person, 
near Namur, to join Marshal Lorges who and had hastened back rather than ex- 
commanded in the Palatinate. Lux- pose himself to the chances of a pitched 
emburg was thunderstruck. He expos- field.* T^is was not the first time that 
tulated boldly and earnestly. Never, His Most Christian M^’esty had shown 
he said, was such an opportunity thrown the same kind of prudence. Seventeen 
away. If His Majesty would march years before he had been opposed under 
against the Prince of Orange, victory the walls of Bouchain to the same an- 
was almost certu^in. Could any ad- tagonist. William, with the ardour of 
vantage which it was possible to obtain a very young commander, had most 
on the Rhine be set against the ad- imprudently offered battle. The opinion 


vantage of a victory gained in the of the ablest generals was that, if Lewis 
heart of Brabant over the principal had seized the opportunity, the war 
army and the principal captain of the might have been ended in a day. The 
^alition? The Marshal reasoned; he French army had eagerly demanded to 
implored: he went »on his knees: but be led to the onset. The King had 
all was vain ; and he quitted the royal called his lieutenants round him and 
presence in the deepest dejection, had collected their opinions. Some 
I^ewis left the camp a week after he courtly officers, to whom a hint of his 
had joined it, and never afterwards wishes had been dexterously conveyed, 
made war in person. had, blushing and stammering with 

The astonishment was great through- shame, voted against fighting. It was 
out his army. All the awe which he to no purpose that bold and honest 
inspired could not prevent his old men, who prized his honour more than 
generals from grumbling and looking bis life, had proved to him that, on all 
sullen, his young nobles from venting principles of the military art, he ought 
their spleen, sometimes in curses, and^to accept the challenge rashly given by 
sometimes in sarcasms, and even his the enemy. His Majesty had gravely 
common soldiers from holding irreve- expressed his sorrow that he coidd not, 
rent language round their watchfires. consistently with his public duty, obey 
His enemies rejoiced with vindictive the impetuous movement of his blood, 
and insulting joy. * Was it not strange, had tiumed his rpin, and had galloped 
they asked, tljat this great prince should back to his quarters. f Was it not 
have gone in state to the theatre of war, frightful to think what rivers of the 
and then in a week have gone in the best blood of Fram^., of Spain, of Ger- 
the same state back again? Was it many, and of England, bad flowed, and 
necessary that all that vast retinue, were destined still to flow, for the grati- 
princesses, dames of honour, tirewomen, fication of a man who wanted the vul- 
equerries and gentlemen of the bed- gar courage which was found in the 
chamber, cooks, confectioners and mu- meanest of tho hundreds of thousands 


sicians, long trains of waggons, droves 
of led horses and sumpter mules, piles 
of plate, bales of tapestry, should travel 
four hundred miles merely in order that 
the Most Christian King might look at 
bis soldiers and mi^ht then return? 

• He Bpeaka very dcaponaingly In his letter 
to Heineius of the 30th of May. Saint Simon 
says : " On a bu depuisque leRincB<^’Orangs 
ficrivit plueieura fois au prince da Vaudmont, 
Bon ami intime, qu’il §tait perdu et qu’il 
n’y avait qua par un miracla qu’il pflt 
eehappar,” 


whom he had Sacrificed to his vain- 
glorious ambition? 

Though the French army in the 
Netherlands had been weak- MaorEu- 
ened by the departure of the 
forces commanded by theDau- 
phin and Boufflers, and though the 
allied ^rmy was daily strengthened by 
the arrival of fresh troops, Luxemburg 

* Saint Simon ; Monthly Mercury, Juno 
16D3 ; Burnet, ii. 111. 

* Memoirea Saint Simon ; Burnet. L 404. 
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Btill Imd a superiority of force ; and 
that superiority he increased by an 
adroit stratagem. He marched towards 
Liege, and made as if he were about to 
form the siege of that city. William 
was uneasy, and the more uneasy be- 
cause he knew that there was a French 
party among the iuhabitjinta. He 
quitted his pftaition near Louvain, 
advanced to Nether Hespen, and en- 
camped there with the river Grette in 
his rear. On his march he learned 
that Huy had opened its gates to the 
French. The news increased his 
anxiety about Liege, and determined 
him to Bend thither a force sufficient 
to overawe malecontents within the 
city, and td repel any attack from with- 
out.*" This was exactly what Luxem- 
bnrg had expected and desired. His 
feint had served its purpose. He 
turned his back on the fortress which 
had hitherto seemed to be his object, 
and hastened towards the Gctte. 
William, who had detached more than 
twenty thousand men, and who had 
but fifty thousand left in his camp, was 
alarmed by learning from his scouts, 
on the eighteenth of July, that the 
French General, with near eighty thou- 
sand, was close at hand. i 

It was still in the King’s power, by 
Bittie of ^ hasty retreat, to put between 
Landen. his Hcmy and the enemy the 
narrow, but deep, waters of the Gette, 
which had lately been swollen by rains. 
But the site which he occupied was 
strong ; and it could easily be made 
stjU stronger. Ho» set all his troops to 
work. Ditches were dug, mounds 
thrown up, palisades fixed in the earth. 
In a few hours the ground wore a new 
aspect; and the King trusted that he 
should be able to repel the attack even 
of a force greatly outnumbering his 
own. Nor was it without much appear- 
ance of reason that he felt this con- 
fidence. When the morning of the 
nineteenth of July broke, the bravest 
men of Lewis’s army looked gravely 
and anxiously on the fortress which 
had suddenly sprung up to arrest their 
progress. 'The allies were protected 
by a breastwork. Here and there 

• William to Heinaius, J[uly 1693. 


along the entrenchments were formed 
little redoubts and half moons.' A 
hundred pieces "of cannon were dis- 
posed on the ramparts, On the^eft 
flank, the village qf Romsdorff rose 
close to the little stream of Landen, 
from which the English have named 
the disastrous day. On the right was 
the village of Neerwinden. Both vil- 
lages were, after the fashion of the 
Low Countries, surrounded by mbats 
and fences ; and, within these enclo- 
sures, the Little plots of ground occupied 
by different families were separated by 
mud walls five feet in height and a foot 
in thickness. All these banicadea 
William had repaired and strengthened. 
Saint Simon, who, after the battle, sur- 
veyed the grounL could hardly, ho 
tells us, believe tlilt defences so exten- 
sive and so formidable could have been 
created with such rapidity. 

Luxemburg, however, was determined 
to try whether even this position could 
be maintained against the superior 
numbers and the impetuous valour of 
his soldiers. Soon after sunrise the roar 
of the cannon began to be heard. 
William’s batteries did much execution 
before the French artillery could bo so 
placed as to return the tire. It waa 
eiglit o’clock before the close fighting 
began. The village of Neerwinden 
was regarded by both commanders as 
the point on which everything depended. 
There an attack was made by the 
French left wing commanded byMont- 
chevreuil, a veteran officer of high 
reputation, and by Berwick, who, 
though young, was fast rising to an 
eminent place among the captains of 
his time. Berwick led the onset, and 
forced his way into the village, but was 
soon driven out again with a terrible 
carnage. His followers fled or perished : 
he, while trying to rally them, and 
cursing them for not doing their duty 
better, was surrounded by foes. He 
concealed bis white cockade, and hoped 
to be able, by help of his native 
tongue, to pass himself off as an officer 
of the English army. But his face 
was ryogni^ed by one of his mother’s 
brothers, George Churchill, who held 
on that day the command of a brigade. 
A hurried embrace was exchanged 
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batiTBen the kiDsmen; and the uncle 
eoni^cted the nephew to William, who, 
as long as everything seemed to be 
goiflg well, remained in the rear. The 
meeting of the King and the captive, 
united by such close domestic ties, and 
divided by such inexpiable injuries, 
WES a strange sight. Both behaved as 
became them. William uncovered, and 
addressed to his prisoner a few words 
of courteous greeting. Berwick’s only 
reply was a solemn bow. The King 
put on his hat: the Duke put on his 
hat : and the cousins parted for ever. 

By this time the French, who had 
been driven in confusion out of Neer- 


guards of Lewis with such fury that, 
for the first time in the memory of the 
oldest warrior, that far famed band 
was driven back.* It was only by the 
strenuous exertions of Luxemburg, of 
the Duke of Chartres, and of the Duke 
of Bourbon, that the broken ranks were 
rallied. Bnt by this time the centre 
and left nf the allied arVy had been so 
much thinned for the purpose of sup- 
porting the conflict at Necrwinden that 
the entrenchments could no longer be 
defended on other points. A little after 
four in the afternoon the whole line 
gave way. All was havoc and confu- 
sion. Solmes had received a mortal 


winden, had been reinforced by a wound, and fell, still alive, into the 
division under the command of the hands of the enemy. The English 
Duke of Bourbon, ^id came gallantly soldiers, to whom his name was hateful, 
back to the attacB William, well accused him of having in his suflferings 
aware of the importance of this post, shown pusillanimity unworthy of a 
gave orders that troops should move soldier. The Duke of Ormond was 
thither from other parts of his line, struck down in the press; and in 
This second conflict was long and another moment he would have been a 
bloody. The assailants again forced corpse, had not a rich diamond on his 
an entrance into the village. They finger caught the eye of one of the 
Were again driven out with immense French guards, who justly thought that 
slaughter, and showed little inclination the owner of such a jewel would be a 
to return to the charge. valuable prisoner. The Duke’s life 

Meanwhile the battle had been rag- was saved ; and he was speedily ex- 
ing all along the entrenchments of the jfchanged for Berwick. Ruvigny, ani- 
allied army. Again and again Luxem- mated by the true, refugee hatred of 
buig brought up his troops within the country which had cast him out, 
pistolshot of the breastwork: but he was taken “ ' _ in the thickest of 

could bring them no nearer. Again the battle. Those into whose hands 
and again they recoiled ^om the heavy he had fallen knew him well, and knew 
fire which was poured on their front that, if they carried him to their camp, 
and on their flanks. It seemed that all his head would pay for that treason to 
was over. Luxemburg retired to a spot which persecution 'had driven him- 
which was out of gunshot, and sum- With admirable generosity they pre- 
moned a few of his chief officers to a tended not to recognise him, and auf- 
consultation. They talked together fered him to make his escape in the 
during some time; and their animated tumult. 

gestures were observed with deep inte- It was only on such occasibns as this 
rest by all who were within sight. that the whole greatness of William’s 

At length Luxemburg formed his character appeared. Amidst the rout 
decision. A last attempt must be made and uproar, while arms and standards 
to carry Neerwinden; and the invinci- were flung away, while multitudes of 
ble household troops, the conquerors of fugitives were choking up the bridges 
Steinkirk, must lead tie way. and fords of the G-ette or perishing in 

The household troops came on in a its waters, the King, having directed 


manner worthy of their long and terri- 
ble renown. A third time ^^eer^in den 
was taken. A third time William tried 
to retake it. At the head of some 
English regiments he charged the 


• Saint Simon’s words are remarkable. 
Leur cavalerie,” he says, “ y fit d’abord plicr 
dea troupea d'fiiite jusqu’alora invlnciblea.” 
He adds, “Lea gardes du Prince d’Orangv, 
CEux de M. de VaiirtEmunt, et deux rSglmens 
Anglais en eurenl rhoHiieur.'' 
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Talmash to Buperintend the retreat, 
put himself at the head of a few brave 
regiments, and by desperate efforts 
arrested the progress of the enemy. 
Hia risk was greater than that which 
others ran. For he could not be per- 
suaded either to encumber his feeble 
frame with a cuirass, or tjo hide the 
ensigns of the garter. He thought hia 
star a good rallying point for hia own 
troops, and only smiled when he was 
told that it waa a good mark for the 
enemy. Many fell on hia right hand 
and on hia left. Two led horses, which 
in the field always closely followed hia 
person, were struck dead by cannon 
■’hots. One musket ball passed through 
the curls of his wig, another through 
his coat: a third bruised hia side and 
tore hia blue riband to tatters. Many 
years later greyheaded old pensioners 
who crept about the arcades and alleys 
of Chelsea Hospital used to relate how 
he charged at the head of Q-alway’a 
horse, how he dismounted four times 
to put heart into the infantry, how he 
rallied one corps which seemed to be 
shrinking; “That is not the way to 
fight, gentlemen. You must stand 
close up to them. Thus, gentlemen, 
thus.” “You might have seen him,”i 
— thus an eyewitness wrote, only four 
days after the battle, — “with his sword 
in his hand, throwing himself upon the 
enemy. It is certain that one time 
among the rest, he was seen at the 
head of two English regiments, and 
that he fought seven with these two in 
sight of the whole^army, driving them 
before him above a quarter of an hour. 
Thanks be to God that preserved him.” 
The enemy pressed on him so close 
that it was with difficulty that he at 
length made his way over the Gette. 
A small body of brave men, who 
shared his peril to the last, could hardly 
keep off the pursuers as he crossed the 
bridge.* 

• Berwick; Saint Simon; Bumat, I. 112, 
113. ; Feuqui&reg ; London Gazette, July 27. 
31., Aug. 3. 1G93; French Official Relation; 
Relation sent by the King of Great Britain to 
their High Mightinesses, Aug. 2. 1'J93 ; Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Adjutant of the 
King of England’s Dragoon Guards, Aug. 1. ; 
Dykvelt’s Letter to the States General, dated 
July 30. at noon. The last four papers will be 
found in the Monthly Merciuies of July and 


ever, perhaps, wafl the change whieh 
the progress of civilisation has produced 
in the art of war more strikingly illus- 
trated than on that day. AJeix beaiting 
down the Trojan leader with a rock 
which two ordinary men could scarcely 
lift, Horatius defending the .bridge 
against an army, Richard the Lion- 
hearted spurring along the whole Sara- 
cen line without finding an enemy to 
stand his assault, Robert Bruce crushing 
with one blow the helmet and head of 
Sir Henry Bohun in sight of the whole 
array of England and Scotland, such 
are the heroes of a dark age. In such 
an age bodily vigour is the most in- 
dispensable qualification of a warrior. 
At Landen two poor sickly beings, who, 
in a rude state of society, would have 
been regarded as fcoo puny to bear any 
part in combats, were the souls of two 
great armies. In some heathen coun- 
tries they would have been exposed 
while infants. In Christendom they 
would, six hundred years earlier, have 
been sent to some quiet cloister. But 
their lot had fallen on a time when 
men had discovered that the strength 
of tho muscles is far inferior in value 
to the strength of the mind. It is pro- 
bable that, among the hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshalled round Neerwinden under 
all the standards of Western Europe, 
the two feeblest in body were the 
hunchbacked dwarf Vho urged forward 
the fiery onS^t of France, and the 
asthmatic skeleton who covered the 
slow retreat of England. 

The French were victorious : but 
they had bought their victory dear. 
More than ten thousand of the best 
troops of Lewis had fallen. Neerwinden 
was a spectacle at which the oldest 
soldiers stood aghast. The streets 
were piled breast high with corpses. 

August 1693. See also the History of the Last 
Campftlm In the Spanish Netherlands by Ed- 
ward DAuvergne, dedicated to the Duke of 
Ormond, 1693. T]^b French did justloe to 
William. “ Le Prince d’Orange,” Radns 
wrote to Boileau, “ pensa §trB pris, aprSs avoir 
fait des mervellles.” See also the glowing 
description of Sterne, who, no doubt, had 
many times heard the battle fought over by 
old soldiers. It was on this occasion that 
Corporal Trim was left wonnled on the field, 
and was nursed by the Beguine, 
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Amoiig the slain were some great lords patience and perseverance. Others 
and some renowned warriors. Mont- whispered that he had no wish to bring 
chevrenil was there, and the mutilated to an end a war which made him neces- 
tnutk of the Duke of Uzes, first in sary to a Court where he had never, in 
order of precedencje among the whole time of peace, found favour or even 
aristocracy of France. Thence too justice.* Lewis, who on this occasion, 
flarsfi eld was borne desperately wounded was perhaps not altogether free from 
to a pallet from which he never rose some emo^ons of jealousy, contrived, 
again. The Court of Saint Q-ermains it was reported, to nrrtngle with the 
had conferred on him the empty title praise which he bestowed on his lieute- 
of Earl of Lucan; but history knows nant blame which, though delicately 
him by the name which is still dear to expressed, was perfectly intelligible, 
the most unfortunate of nations. The "In the battle,” he said, "the Duke of 
region, renowned as the battle-field, Luxemburg behaved like Condi^ ; and 
through many ages, of the greatest since the battle the Prince of Orange 
powers of Europe, has seen only two has behaved like Turenne.” 
more terrible days, the day of Malpla- In truth the ability and vigour with 
quet and the day of Waterloo. During which William repaired his terrible 
many months the ground was strewn defeat might well excite admiration, 
with skulls and bone.s of men and ‘'In one respect," said the Admiral 
horses, and with fragments of hats and Coligni, " I may claim superiority over 
shoes, saddles and holsters. The next Alexander, over Scipio, over Csesar. 
summer the soil, fertilised by twenty They w^on great battles, it is true. I 
thousand corpses, broke forth into mil- have lost four great battles ; and yet I 
lions of poppies. The traveller who, show to the enemy a more formidable j 
on the road from Saint Tron to Tirle- front than ever." The blood of Coligni 
mont, saw that vast sheet of rich ran in the veins of William ; and with 
scarlet spreading from Landen to the blood had descended the uncoiiquer- 
Neerwinden, could hardly help fancy- able spirit which could derive from 
ing that the figurative prediction of failure as much glory as happier com- 
the Hebrew prophet was literally ac- Lnanders owed to success. The defeat 
complished, that the earth was disclos- of Landen was indeed a heaiy blow, 
ing her blood, and refusing to cover The King had a few days of cruel 
the slain.* anxiety. If Luxemburg pushed on, 

There was no pursuit, though the all was lost. Louvain must fall, and 
sun was still high In the heaven when Meclilin, and Nieuport, and Osteni. 
William crossed the Gefte. The con- The Batavian frontier would be in 
querors were so much exhausted by danger. The cry for peace throughout 
marching and fighting that they could Holland might be suih as neither ^States 
scarcely move; and the horses were in General nor Stadtholder would be able 
even worse condition than the men. to resist.f But there was delay; and 
The marshal thought it necessary to a very short delay was enough for 
allow some time for rest and refresh- Willi’am. From the field of battle he 


ment. The French nobles unloaded 
their sumpter horses, supped gaily, and 
pledged one another in Champagne 
amidst the heaps of dead; and, when 
night fell, whole brigades gladly lay 
down to sleep in their ranks on the 
field of battle. Tl^ inactivity of 
Luxemburg did not escape censure. 
None could deny .that he had in th& 
action shown great skill and energy. 
But some complained that he wanted 

* Letter from Lord Perth to hia siater, June 
17. 16D4. 


made his way through the multitude 
of fugitives to the neighbourhood of 

* Saint Simon mentions the reflectiona 
thrown on the Marshal. FeuquicJrcs, a very 
^ood judge, tells UE that Luxemburg was un- 
justly blamed, and that the Freucli army was 
really too much cripplod by Its losses to im- 
prove the victory. 

t This account of what would have hap- 
pcnied, if Luxemburg had been able and willing 
to improve hia victory, I have taken from 
what seems to have been a vpry manly and 
sensible speech made by Talmosh in the House 
of Commons on the 11th of December follow- 
ing. See Grey's pebates. 
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Louvain, and there began to uollect 
hia scattered forces. His character is 
not lowered by the anxiety which, at 
that moment, the most disastrous of his 
life, he felt for the tWo persons who 
were dearest to him. As soon as he 
was safe, he wrote to assure his wife of 
his safety.^ In the confq|ion of the 
flight he hadflost sight of Portland, 
who was then in very feeblp health, 
and had therefore run more than the 
ordinary risks of war. A short note 
which the King sent to his friend a few 
hours later is still extant.f “Though 
I hope to see you this evening, I cannot 
help writing to tell you how rejoiced I 
am that you got off so wall. God grant 
that your health may soon be quite 
restored. These are great trials, which 
he has been pleased to send me in quick 
succession. I must try to submit to his 
pleasure without murmuring, and to 
deserve his anger leas,” 

William’s forces rallied fast. Large 
bodies of. troops which he had, perhaps 
imprudently, detached from his army 
while ho supposed that Liege was the 
object of the enemy, rejoined him by 
forced marches. Three weeks after his 
defeat he held a review a few miles 
from Brussels. The number of me|| 
under arms was greater than on the 
morning of the bloody day of Landen : 
their appearance was soldierlike; and 
their spirit seemed unbroken. William 
now wrote to Heinsius that the worst 
w&s over. “The crisis,” he said, “has 
been a terrible one. Thank God that 
it has ended thus.” He did not, how- 
ever, think it prudent to try at that 
time the event of another pitched field. 
He therefore suffered the French to 
besiege and take Charleroy; and this 
was the only advantage which they 
derived from the most sanguinary battle 
fought in Europe during the seventoenj^h 
century. 

The melancholy tidings of the defeat 
Miicr Landen found England agi- 
ring, pf tated by tidings not less melan- 
Bmyni* chol^ from a different quarter, 
fleet. During many months ^he trade 
with the Mediterrauean Sea had been 

• WlUiam to Hdnslua, July f^. 1693. 

t William to Portland, July 1633, 

VOL. rv. 


almost entirely interru^d by the war. 
There, was no chance that a merchant- 
man from London or from Amsterdam 
would, if unprotected, reach the Fijlars 
of Hprculea without being boarded by 
a French privateer ’ and the protection 
of armed vessels was not easily to be 
obtained. During the year 1692, great 
fleets, richly laden for Spanish, Italian, 
and Turkish markets, had been gather- 
ing in the Thames and the Texel, In 
February 1693, near four hundred ships 
were ready to start. The value of the 
cargoes was estimated at several mil- 
lions sterling. Those galleons which 
had long been the wonder and envy 
of the world had never conveyed so 
precious a freight from the West Indies 
to Seville. The English government 
undertook, in concert with the Dutch 
government, to escort the vessels which 
were laden with this great mass of 
wealth. The French government was 
bent on intercepting them. 

The plan of the allies was that seventy 
ships of the line and about thirty fri- 
gates and brigantines should assemble 
in the Channel under the command of 
Hillegrew and Delaval, tiie two new 
Lords of the English Admiralty, and 
should convoy the Smyrna fleet, as it 
was popularly called, beyond the limits 
within which any danger could be ap- 
prehended from the Brest squadron. 
The greater part of the armament might 
then return to guani the Channel, whils 
Rooke, with Pwenty sail, might accom- 
pany the trading vessris and might 
protect them against the squadron 
which lay at Toulon. 

The plan of the French government 
was that the Brest squadron under 
Tourville and the Toulon squadron 
under Estrees should meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and should there lie in wait for tha 
booty. 

Which plan waj the better conceived 
may be doubted. Which wa.s the better 
executed is a question which admits of 
no doubt. Tfle whole French navy, 
whether in the Atlantic or in tha Me- 
diter^aneaa, was moved by one will. 
The navy of England and the navy 
of the United Provinces were subject 
to different authorities; and, both in 
c 
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England and lb the United Provinces, 
the power was divided and subdivided 
to such an extent that ilo single person 
Was pressed by a heavy responsibility. 
The spring came. The merchants 
loudljf complained that they had already 
lost more by delay than they could hope 
to gain by the most successful voyage ; 
and still the ships of war were not half 
manned or half provisioned. The Am- 
sterdam squadron did not arrive on our 
coast till late in April ; the Zealand 
squadron not till the middle of May.* 
It was June before the immense fleet, 
near five hundred sail, lost sight of the 
cHfis of England. 

Tourville was already on the sea, 
and was steering southward. But Kil- 
legrew and Delaval were so negligent 
or so. unfortunate that they had no in- 
telligence of his movements. They at 
first took it for granted that he was 
still lying in the port of Brest. Then 
they heard a rumour that some ship- 
ping had been seen to the nortliward ; 
and they supposed that he was taking 
advantage of their absence to threaten 
the coast of Devonshire. It never seems 
to have occurred to them as possible 
that he might have effected a junction 
with the Toulon squadron, and might 
be impatiently waiting for his prey in 
the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. They 
therefore, on the sixth of June, having 
convoyed the Smyrna fleet abofit two 
hundred miles bfryond Ushant, an- 
nounced thei^ntention td'part company 
withKooke. Eooke expostulated, but to 
no purpose. It was necessary for him to 
submit, and to proceed with his twenty 
men of war to the Mediterranean, 
while his superiors, with the rest of the 
armament, returned to the Channel. 

It was by this time known in Eng- 
land that TourviHe had stolen out of 
Brest, and was hastening to join Es- 
trees. The return of Killegrew and 
Delaval therefore excited great alarm. 
A swift vessel was instantly despatched 
to warn Eooke of hie danger ; but the 
warning never reachei him. He ran 
before a fair wind to Cape Saint Vin- 
cent; and there he leameA that^ some 
French ships were lying in the neigh- 

■ London Gtazette, April 24., May 15. 16S3. 


bourin^ Bay of Lagos. The first in- 
formation which he received led him 
to believe that they were few in num- 
ber ; and so dexterously did they con- 
ceal their strength that, till they were 
within half an hour’s sail, he had no 
suspicion that he was opposed to the 
whole ma^time strengm of a great 
kingdom. To contend ngainat fourfold 
odds would have been madness. It 
was much that he was able to save his 
squadron from utter destractiob. He 
exerted all his skill. Two or three 
Dutch men of war, Which were in the 
rear, courageously sacrificed themselves 
m save the fleet With the rest of the 
armament, and with about sixty mer- 
chant ships, Eooke got safe to Madeira 
and thence to Cork. But more than 
three hundred of the vessels which he 
had convoyed were scattered over the 
ocean. Some escaped to Ireland ; some 
to Corunna ; some to Lisbon ; some to 
Cadiz ; some were captured, and more 
destroyed. A few which had taken 
shelter under the rock of Gibraltar, 
and were pursued thither by the enemy, 
were sunk when it was found that tliey 
could not be defended. Others pe- 
rished in the same manner under the 
Batteries of Malaga. The gain to the 
[Trench seems not to have been great : 
but the loss to England and Holland 
was immense.* 

Never within the memory of man 
had there been in the City a 
day of more gloom and agita- miMiLiii 
tion than that on which the 
news of the encounter in the Bay of 
Lagos arrived- Many traders, an eye- 
witness said, w^t away from the Eoyal 
Exchange, as pale as if they had re- 
ceived sentence of death. A deputation 
from the merchants who had been suf- 
ferers by this great disaster went up bo 
Queen with an address representing 
tneir grievances. They were admitted 
to the Council Chamber, where she was 
seated ut the head of the Board. She 
directed Somefs to reply to them in 
her name ; and he addressed to them 
a speedy, well calculated to sooth their 

• Burchett’s MemDlrs of TranBactiona at 
Sea; Bumot, 11. 114, IIB, 118. ; the London 
Qazette, July 17, 1693 ; Monthly Mercury of 
July ; Letter fcoi^ Cadiz, dated July 4. 
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irritation. Her Majesty, ha said, felt 
for them from her heart ; and she had 
already appointed a Committee of the 
Privy Council to inquire into the cause 
of the late misfortune, and to consider 
of the best means of preventing similar 
misfortunes in time to come.* This 
answer gave so much satiirfaction that 
the Lord Maydr soon came to the palace 
to thank the Queen for her goodness, 
to assure her that, through all vicissi- 
tudes, London would be true to her 
and her consort, and to inform her 
that, severely as the late calamity had 
befin felt by many great commercial 
houses, the Common Council had unani- 
mously resolved to advance whatever 
might be necessary for the support of 
the government. t 

* Narcissus Luttrell's Diaiy ; Baden to the 
States General, July Among the 

Tanner MSS. in the BcMlleian Library are 
letters describing the agitation in the City. 
“I wish,’' says one of Sancroft's Jacobite cor- 
respondents, “ it may open our eyes and 
change our minds. But by the accounts I 
have seen, the Turkey Company went from 
tho Queen and Council full of satisfaction and 
good humour.” 

t London Gazette, Augnist 21. 16D3 ; L’Her- 
mitage to the States General, ^ 7 ,' As I 
shall, in this and the following chapters, make 
large use of the despatches of L’ Hermitage, fi 
may be proper to say something about him. 
He was a French refugee, and resided in Lon- 
don as agent for the Waldenses. One of his 
employments had been to send newsletters to 
Heinsius. Some interesting extracts from 
those newsletters will be found in the work of 
the Baron Sirtema de Grovestins. It was 
probably in consequence of the Pensionary’s 
recommendation that the States General, by a 
Jui’% 24. 

riBolution dated 1693, desired L’Her- 
nnltagQ to collect and transmit to them intel- 
ligence of what was passing in England. His 
letters abound with curioua and valuable in- 
formation which is nowhere else to be found. 
His accounts of parliamentary proceedings 
are of peculiar value, and seem to have been 
BO considered by his employers. 

Copies of the despatches of L’Hermitage, 
and, indeed, of the despatches of all the nrt- 
nisters and agents employed by the States 
General in England from the time of Eliza- 
beth downward, now are, or will soon be, in 
the library of the British Museum. For this 
Valuable addition to the great national store- 
house of knowledge, the country is chlefli' 
indebted to Lord PaJmerston, BuLit would 
be unjust not to add that his instructions were 
most zealously carried into effect by the late 
air Edward Disbrowa, with the cordial coope- 
ration of the enlightened men who have 
charge of the noble collection of Archives at 
the Hague, 


The ill humour hich the public 
calamities naturally produced jacDbu* 
was inflamed by every facti- 
DUS artifice. Never had the Auierton. 
Jacobite pampbletaers been so savagely 
scurrilous as dul'iiig this unfortunate 
summer. The pobce was consequently 
more artive than ever in seeking for 
the dens from which so much treason 
proceeded. With great difficulty and 
after long search the most important 
of all the unlicensed presses was dis- 
covered. This press belonged to a 
Jacobite named William Anderton, 
whose intrepidity and fanaticism mark- 
ed him Dub as fit to be employed on 
services from which prudent men and 
scrupulous men shrink. During two 
years he had been watched by the 
agents of the government: but where 
he exercised his craft was an impene- 
trable mystery. At length he was 
tracked to a house near Saint James’s 
Street, where he was known by a 
feigned name, and where he passed for 
a working jeweller. A jnesaenger of 
the press went thither with several 
assistants, and found Anderton’s wife 
and mother posted as sentinels at the 
door. The women knew the messen- 
ger, rushed on him, tore his hair, and 
cried out “Thieves” and “Murder.” 
The alarm was thus given to Ander- 
ton. Jle concealed the instruments of 
his calling, came forth with an assured 
air, and bade^efiance to the messenger, 
the Censor, the Secretary, and Little 
Hooknose himself. After a struggle he 
was secured. His room was searched ; 
and at first sight no evidence of his 
guilt appeared. But behind the bed 
was soon found a door which opened 
into a dark closet. The closet con- 
tained a press, types and heaps of 
newly printed papers. One of these 
papers, entitled Hemarks on the Pre- 
sent Confederacy and the late Kevolu- 
tion, is perhaps the most frantic of all 
the Jacobite libels. In this tract the 
Prince of Orange is gravely accused of 
having ordered fifty of his wounded 
English soldiers to be burned alive. 
The ;|overfling principle of his whole 
coiffiuct, it is said, is not vain-glory, or 
ambition, or avarice, but a deadly 
hatred of Englishmen and a desire to 
0 2 
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wake them miserable. The nation is 
Tehemently adjured, on peril of in- 
curring the severest judgments, to rise 
up and free itself from this plague, 
this evsB, this tyrant whose depravity 
makes it difficult to believe that he can 
have been procreated by a human pair. 
Many copies were also found of an- 
other paper, somewhat less ferocious 
hut perhaps more dangerous, entitled 
A French Conquest neither desirable 
nor practicable. In this tract also the 
people are exhorted to rise in insurrec- 
tion. They are assured that a great 
part of the army is with them. The 
forces of the P^nce of Orange will 
melt away: he will be glad to make 
his escape ; and a charitable hope is 
Bneeringly expressed that it may not 
be necessary to do him any harm be- 
yond sending him hack to Loo, where 
he ma^ live surrounded by luxuries 
for which the English have paid dear. 

The government, provoked and a- 
larmedby the virulence of the Jacobite 
pamphleteer!, determined to make An- 
derton an example. He was indicted 
for high treason, and brought to the 
bar of the Old Bailey. Treby, now 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and Powell, who had honourably dis- 
tinguished himself on the day of the 
trial of the bishops, were on the Bench. 
It is unfortunate that no detailed re- 
port of the Bvidenqp has come down to 
us, and that we are forned to content 
ourselves with such fragments of in- 
formation as can he collected from the 
contradictory narratives of writers evi- 
dently partial, intemperate, and dis- 
honest. The indictment, however, is 
extant ; and the overt acts which it 
imputes to the prisoner undoubtedly 
amount to high treason.* To exhort 
the people of the realm to rise up and 
depose the King by force, and to add 
to that exhortation the expression, evi- 
dently ironical, of a hope that it may 
not be necessary to inflict on him any 
evil worse than baniAment, is surely 
an offence which the least courtly 
lawyer will admit to be within the 

I 

• It la atran^ that the Indictment ahonld 
net have been printed in Howell’s State TTialg. 
The ropy which la before me was made for Sir 
James Mochintoeh. 


scope of the statute of Edward tho 
Third. On this point indeed there 
seems to have been no dispute, either 
at the trial or subsequently. 

The prisoner denied that he had 
printed the libels. On this point it 
seems reasonable that, since the evi- 
dence has ^lot come down to us, wo 
should give credit to the' judges and tho 
jury who heard what the witnesses had 
to say. 

One argument with which Anderton 
had been funiiahed by his advisers, and 
which, in the Jacobite pasquinades of 
that time, is represented as unanswer- 
able, was that, as the art of printing 
had been unknown in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, printing could not be 
an overt act of treason under a statute 
of that reign. The Judges treated this 
argument very lightly ; and they were 
surely justified in so treating it. For 
it is an argument which would lead to 
the conclusion that it could not be an 
overt act of treason to behead a King 
with a guillotine or to shoot him with a 
Minie rifle. 

It was also urged in Anderton’s fa- 
vour, — and this was undoubtedly an 
argument well entitled to consideration, 
^ — that a distinction ought to he made 
between the author of a treasonable 
paper and the man who merely printed 
it. The former could not pretend that 
he had not understood the meaning of 
the words which he had himself selected. 
But to the latter those words might 
convey no idea whatever. The meta-- 
phors, the allusions, Hie sarcasms, migjit 
be far beyond his comprehension ; and, 
while his hands were busy among the 
types, his thoughts might he wandering 
to things altogether unconnected with 
the manuscript which was before him. 
It is undoubtedly true that it may be 
no crime to print what it would be a 
great crime to write. But this is evi- 
dently a matter concerning which no 
general rule can be laid down. Whether 
Anderton had, as a mere mechanic, 
contributed to spread a work the ten- 
dency ift’ which he did not suspect, or 
had knowingly ’lent his help to raise a 
rebellion, was a question for the jury ; 
and the jury might reasonably infer, 
from the change of his name, from tha 
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secret manner in which he worked, 
from the strict watch kept by his Wife 
and mother, and from the fury with 
which, even in the grasp of the mea- 
eengers, he railed at the government, 
that he was not the unconscious tool, 
but the intelligent and zeajous accom- 
plice of traitors. The twelve, after 
passing a considerable time in delibera- 
tion, informed the Court that one of 
them entertained doubts. Those doubts 
were removed by the arguments of 
Treby and Powell; and a verdict of 
Guilty was found. 

The fate of the prisoner remained 
during some time in suspense. The 
ministers hoped that he might be in- 
duced to save his own neck at the ex- 
pense of the necks of the pamphleteers 
who had employed him. Put his natu- 
ral courage was kept up by spiritual 
stimulants which the nonjuring divines 
well understood how to administer. 
He suffered death with fortitude, and 
continued to revile the government to 
the last. The Jacobites clamoured 
loudly against the cruelty of the Judges 
who had tried him, and of the Queen 
who had left him for execution, and, 
not very consistently, represented hii^ 
at once as a poor uneducated artisan 
who was ignorant of the nature and 
tendency of the act for which he suf- 
fered, and as a martyr who had heroi- 
cally laid down his life for the banished 
King and the persecuted Church.* 

The ministers were much mistaken 
WruiDffi if they ^flattered themselves 

ahrt artu pf AudeVton 

n UP! or tbo 

Jmcobiun. would d0ter others from imi- 
tating his example. His execution 
produced several pamphlets scarcely 
less virulent than those for which he 
had suffered. Collier, in what he 
called Remarks on the London Gazette, 
exulted with cruel joy over the carnage 
of Landen, and the vast destruction of 
English property on the coast of Spain.f 
Other writers did their best to raise 
riots among the labouring people. For 
the doctrine of the Jacobites^was that 
disorder, in whatever place or in what- 

* Moat of tha InformatiDii which haa Coma 
down to ua about Anderton’a cose will be found 
in Howell'a State Trials. 

t The Remarks are extant, and deserve to 
be read. 


ever way it might begin, was likely to 
end in a Restoration. A phrase, which, 
without a commentary, may seeiji to 
be mere nonsense, hut which was really 
full of meaning, waB in their mouths at 
this time, and was indeed a pass-word 
by which the members of the party re- 
cognised each other: “Box it about: 
it will come to my father.” The hid- 
den sense of this gibberish was, “Throw 
the country into confusion : it will be 
necessary at last to have recourse to 
King James.”* Trade was not pros- 
perous; and many industrious men 
were out of work. Accordingly songs 
adflressedto the distressed classes w^ere 
composed by the malecontent street 
poets. Numerous copies of a ballad 
exhorting the weavers to rise against 
the government were discovered in the 
house of the Quaker who had printed 
James’s Declaration. f Every art was 
used for the purpose of exciting dis- 
content in a much more formidable 
body of men, the sailors ; and unhap- 
pily the vices of the naval administra- 
tion furnished the enemies of the State 
with but too good a choice of inflam- 
matoiiy topics. Some seamen deserted: 
some mutinied: then came executions; 
and then came more ballads and broad- 
sides representing those executions oa 
barbarous murders. Reports that the 
government had determined to defraud 
its defenders of th^ir hard earned pay 
were circulate!! with so njuch effect that 
a great crowd of w'omcn from Wapping 
and Rotherhitha besieged Whitehall, 
clamouring for what was due to their 
husbands. Mary had tha good sense 
and good nature to order four of those 
importunate petitioners to be admitted 
into the room where she was holding 
a Council. She heard their complaints, 
and herself assured them that the 
rumour which had alarmed them 
was unfounded, t By this time Saint 

* Narcissus Luttrell'a Diary. t Ibid. 

X There are slill extant a handbill ad- 
dressed to All G^tlemen Seamen that are 
weary of their Lives, and a ballad accusing 
the King and Queen of cruelty to the Bailors : 

To rofttrrp, thleTpi, tnd feloni, thej 

Fr^tslj uruit pKTdDDi BTorT day. 

Only poor iBamBn, who kIodb 

Do keep tlipui In iiiEir ffttber’i thronr, 

l^u.t hkTB &1I no meriy ihowu^." 

Narcissus LuttreU gives hjx account of tha 
scene at Whitehall. 
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BartholomeVs day drew near ; and the 
great annual fair, the delight of idle 
apprentices and the horror of Puritani- 
cal Aldermen, was opened in Smithfleld 
with the usual display of dwarfs, giants, 
and dancing dogs, the man that ate fire, 
and the elephant that loaded and dis- 
charged a musket. But of all the 
shows none proved so attractive as a 
dramatic performance which, in con- 
ception, though doubtless not in execu- 
tion, seems to have borne much re- 
semblance to those immortal master- 
iecBs of humour in which Aristophanes 
eld up Cleon and Lamachus to de- 
rision. Two strollers personated Kilfe- 
grew and Delaval. The Admirals were 
represented as flying with their whole 
fleet before a few French^ privateers, and 
taking shelter under the guns of the 
Tower. The oflBce of Chorus was per- 
formed by a Jackpudding who ex- 
pressed very freely his opinion of the 
naval administration. Immense crowds 
flocked to see this strange farce. The 
applauses were loud : the receipts were 
great; and the mountebanks, who had 
at first ventured to attack only the un- 
lucky and unpopular Board of Admi- 
ralty, now, emboldened by impunity 
and success, and probaby prompted and 
rewarded by persons of much higher 
station than their own, began to cast 
reflections on other departments of the 
government. Thia^ attempt to revive 
t^he license of t^e Attic Sfege was soon 
brought to a close by the appearance of 
a strong body of constables who carried 
off the actors to prison.* Meanwhile 
the streets of London were every night 
strewn with seditious handbills. At 
the taverns the zealots of hereditary 
right were limping about with glasses 
of wine and punch at their lips. This 
fashion had just come in ; and the un- 
initiated wondered much that so great 
a number of jolly gentlemen should 
have suddenly become lame. But those 
who were in tJiB flecre^ knew that the 
word Limp was a oonaecrated word, 
that every one of the four letters which 
composed it was the initial otf an apgust 
name, and that the loyal subject who 

• L’HsnnitagB, Sept, 1093 ; Narcissua 
TTttreU'B Diary. 


limped while he drank was taking off 
his bumper to T/ewis, James, Mary of 
Modena, and the Prince. It was not 
only in the capital that the Jacobites, 
at this time, made great display of 
this kind of wit. An alderman of 
Exeter taught his fellow townsmen to 
drink to the mysterious 'Tetragramma- 
ton ; and their orgies excited so much 
alarm that a regiment was quartered 
in the city.* The maJecontents mus- 
tered strong at Bath, where the Lord 
President Caermarthen was trying to 
recruit his feeble health. In the even- 
ings they met, as they phrased it, to 
serenade the Marquess. In other words 
they assembled under the sick man’s 
window, and there sang doggrel lam- 
poons on him.f 

It is remarkable that the Lord Presi- 
dent, at the very time at which 
he was insulted as a Wil- ufcaer- 
liamite at Bath, was consid- 
ered as a stanch Jacobite at Saint Grer- 
mains. How he came to be so con- 
sidered is a most perplexing question. 
Some writers are of opinion that he, 
like Shrewsbury, Russell, Godolphin 
and Marlborough, entered into engage- 
ments with one king while eating the 
bread of the other. But this opiniori 
does not rest on sufficient proofs. 
About the treasons of Shrewsbury, of 
Russell, of Godolphin, and of Marl- 
borough, we have a great mass of evi- 
dence, derived from various sources, 
and extending over several years. But 
all the information which we possess 
about Caermarthen’s dealings witb 
James is contained in a single short 
paper written by Melfort on the six- 
teenth of October 1693. From that 
paper it is quite clear that some intel- 
ligence had reached the banished King 
and his ministers which led them to 

• Observator, Jan. 2. 170| ; Narclestis Lufc- 
trall’a Diary. 

t Narcissus LuttreH’s Diary. In a pampU- 
let published at this time, and entitlei! ^ Dia- 
logue between Whig and Tory, the Whig al- 
ludes to 'Athe publlo insolences at the Dath 
upon the late flefeat in Flanilers.” The Tory 
answers, " I know not what some hotheaded 
drunken men may have said and done at 
the Bath or elsewhere." In the folio Col- 
lection of State Tracts, this Dialogue Is er- 
roneously said to have been printed about 
November 1692, 
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regard Caermarthsn as a IH^nd, Bub 
therB is no proof that they ever so re- 
garded him, either before that day or 
after that day.* On the whole, the most 
probable explanation of this mystery 
seems to be that Caermarthen had 
been sounded by some Jacobite emis- 
sary much less artful than himself, and 
had, for the purpose of getting at the 
bottom of the new scheme of policy 
deyised by Middleton, pretended to be 
well disposed to the cause of the 
banished King, that an e^ra^erated 
account of what had passed had been 
sent to Saint Germains, and that there 
had been much rejoicing there at a 
conYersion which soon proved to have 
been feigned. It seema strange that 
such a conversion should even for a 
moment have been thought sincere. It 
was plainly Caermarthen’s interest to 
stand by the sovereigns in possession. 
He was their chief minister. He could 
not hope to be the chief ’'minister of 
James. It can indeed hardly be supposed 
that thepolitical conduct of a cunning old 
man, insatiably ambitious and covetous, 
was much influenced by personal par- 
tiality, But, if there were any person 
to whom Caermarthen was partial, that, 
person was undoubtedly Mary. ■ That 

■ The Paper to which I refer la among the 
Naime MSS., and will be found In Macpher- 
Bon’a collection. That excellent writer Mr. 
Hallam has, on this subject, fallan Into an 
error of a kind very rare with him. Ha says 
that the name of Caermarthen Is perpetually 
mentioned among those whom James reckoned 
as his friends. I bejieve that the eyidence 
Bg;ainst Caermarthen will be found to begin 
and to end with the letter of Melfort which I 
have mentioned. There is Indeed, among the 
Naime MSS., which Maopherson printed, an 
undated and anonymous letter In which Caer- 
marthen is reckoned among the friends of 
James. But this letter Is altogether unda- 
serving of consideration. Tha writer was 
evidently a silly hotheaded Jacobite, who knew 
nothing about the situation or character of 
any of the public men whom he mentioned. 
Ha blunders grossly about Marlborough, Go- 
dolphln, Russell, Shrewsbury, and tha Beau- 
fort family. Indeed tha whols oompositlon is 
a tissue of absurdities. 

It ought to be remarked that, In those parts 
of the Life of James which are of high histori- 
cal authority, the aasurancss of supped which 
he received from Marlborough, Russell, Go- 
rtolphln, Shrewsbury, and other men of note 
are mentioned with very copious details. But 
there is not In any part of the Life a word In- 
dicating that any such aasurancos were over 
received from Caermarthen. 


he had Beriously engaged in a plot to 
depose her, with great risk of losing 
his head if he failed, and with the.^er- 
taiiity of losing immense power and 
wealth if he succeeded, was a story too 
absurd for any credulity hut the credu- 
lity of exiles. 

Caermarthen had indeed at that 
moment peculiarly strong reasons for 
being satisfied with the place which 
he held in the counsels of William 
and Mary. There is but too good 
ground to believe that he was then 
accumulating unlawful gain with a 
rapidity unexampled even in his ex- 
perfencB. 

The contest between the two East 
India Companies was, during nbw 
the autumn of 1693, fiercer 
than ever. The House of Com- 
mons, finding the Old Company cumpanj. 
obstinately averse to all compromise, 
had, a httle before the close of the 
late session, requested the King to 
give the three years’ warning prescribed 
by tha Charter. Child and his fellows 
now began to be seriously alarmed. 
They expected every day to receive 
the dreaded notice. Nay, they were 
nqi)Bure that their exclusive privilege 
might not be taken away without any 
notice at all : for they found that they 
had, by inadvertently omitting to pay, 
at the precise time fi*d by law, the 
tax lately imposed »n their stock, for- 
feited their Charter; ^d though it 
would, in ordinary circumstances, have 
been- thought cruel in the government 
to take advantage of such a slip, the 

S ublic was not inclined to allow the 
•Id Company anything more than the 
strict letter of tha covenant. All was 
lost if the Charter were not renewed 
before the meeting of Parliament. 
There can he little doubt that the pro- 
ceedings of the corporatiDn were still 
really directed by Child. But he had, 
it should Beam, perceived that his un- 
popularity had injuriously affected the 
interests which "were under his care, 
and therefore did not obtrude himself 
DU the puhWe notice, His place waj 
ostensfbly filled by his near kinsman 
Sir Thomas Cook, one of the greatoflt 
merchants of I^ondon, and Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Col- 
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Chester. The Directors placed at Cook’s The autumn was by this time far 
absolute disposal all the immense advanced, andvithe armies in R^tnni^ 
wea^tk which lay in their treasury; the Netherlands had gone into 
and in a short time near a hundred quarters for the winter. On imij 
thousand pounds 'were expended in the last day of October William ■ UCCNIM 
corruption on a gigantic scale. In landed in England. The Par- 
what proportions this enormous sum liamenb was about to meet; and he 
was distributed among the great men had every 03.500 to expect a session 
at Whitehall, and how much of it was even more stormy than the last. The 
embezzled by intermediate agents, is people were discontented, and not with- 
stiU a mysteiy. We know with cer- out cause. The year had been every 
tainty however that thousands went to where disastrous to the allies, not only 
Seymour and thousands to Caermar- on the sea and in the Low Countries, 
then. but also in Servia, in Spain, in Italy, 

The effect of these bribes was that and in Germany. The Turks had com- 
the Attorney General received orcters pelled the generals of the Empire to 
to draw up a charter regrantingthe old raise the siege of Belgrade. A newly 
privileges to the Old Company. No created Marshal of France, the Duke 
minister, however, could, ^ter what of Noailles, had invaded Catalonia and 
had passed in Parliament, venture to taken the fortress of Rosas. Another 
advisethe Crown to renew the monopoly newly created Marshal, the skilful and 
without conditions. The Directors valiant Catinat, had descended from 
were sensible that they had no choice, the Alps on Piedmont, and had, at 
and reluctantly consented to accept the Marsiglia, gained a complete victory 
new Charter on terms substantially the over the forces of the Duke of Savoy, 
eame with those which the House of This battle is memorable as the first 
Commons had sanctioned. of a long series of battles in which 

It is probable that, two years earlier, the Irish troops retrieved the honour 
Huch a compromise would have quieted lost by misfortune and misconduct in 
the feud which distracted the City, domestic war. Some of the exiles of 
But a long conflict, in which satire and ^imerick showed, on that day, under 
calumny had .not been spared, had the standard of France, a valour which 
heated the minds of men. The cry distinguished them among many thou- 
of Dowgate aguinst Leadenhall Street sands of brave men. It is a remarkable 
was louder than aver. Caveats were fact that, on the same day, a battalion 
entered: petitions were Signed; and in of the persecuted and expatriated Hu- 
those petitions a doctrine which had guenots stood firm amidst the general 
hitherto been studiously kept in the disorder round the standard of Savoy, 
background was boldly affirmed. While and fell fighting desperately to the last, 
it was doubtful on which side the royal The Duke of Lorges had marched 
prerogative would be used, that pre- into the Palatinate, already twice de- 
rogative had not been questioned. But vastated, and had found that Turenne 
as soon as it appeared that the Old and Duras had left him something fio 
Company was likely to obtain a regrant destroy. Heidelberg, just beginning 
of the monopoly under the Great Seal, to rise again from its ruins, was again 
the New Company began to assert with sacked, the peaceable citizens butchered, 
vehemence that no monopoly could be their wives and daughters foully out- 
created except by Act of Parliament, raged. The very choirs of the churches 
The Privy Council, over which Caer- were stained with blood; the pyxes 
marthen presided, after hearing' the and crucifixes were torn from the altars; 
matter fully argued by counsel on both the tombs of the ancient Electors were 
Bides, decided in favour lof the Old broken open; the corpses, stripped of 
Company, and ordered the Chatter to their cerecloths and ornaments, were 
be sealed.^ dragged about the streets. The skull of 

* A Journal of several Remarkable Pas- the father of the Duchess of Orleans was 
sages relating to the East India Trade, lb93. beaten to fragments by the soldiers of 
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a prince among thelodiea of whose splen- 
did Court she held the foremost place. 

And yet a discerning eye might have 
Diitrtu Df perceived that, unfortunate . as 
FrMDP. the confederates seemed to 
have been, the advantage had really 
been on their side. The contest was 
quite as much financial a^a military 
contest. The French King had, some 
months before, said that the last piece 
of gold would carry the day ; and he 
now began paiq^lly to feel the truth 
of the saying. England was undoubt- 
edly hard pressed by public burdens: 
but still she stood up erect. France 
meanwhile was fast sinking. Her 
recent efforts had been too much for 
her strength, and had left her spent 
and unstrung. Never had her rulers 
shown more ingenuity in devising 
taxes, or more severity in exacting 
them : but by ' _ ' _ by no 

severity, was it possible to raise the 
sums necessary for another such cam- 
paign as that of 1693. In England 
the harvest had been abundant. In 
France th corn and the wine had 
again failed. The people, as usual, 
railed at the government. The govern- 
ment, with shameful ignorance or more 
shameful dishonesty, tried to direct the’ 
public indignation against the dealers 
in grain. Decrees appeared which 
seemed to have been elaborately framed 
for the purpose of turning dearth into 
famine. The nation was assured that 
there was no reason for uneasiness, 
that there was mpre than a sufficient 
'■ of food, and that the scarcity 
eeu produced by the villanous 
aids of misers who locked up their 
stores in the hope of making enormous 
gains. Commissioners were appointed 
to inspect the granaries, and were 
empowered to send to market all the 
corn that was not nece^^^rv for the 
consumption of the proprietors. Such 
interlerencB of course increased the 
eufferiiT£ which it was meant to relieve. 
But in the midst of the general distress 
there was an artificial plenty in one 
favoured spot. The most arbitrary 
prince must always stand in some awe 
of an immense mass of human beings 
collected in the neighbourhood of his 
own palace. Apprehensions similar to 


those which had induced the Csaars to 
extort from Africa and Egypt the means 
of pampering the rabble of Bome^ in- 
duced Lewis to aggravate the misery 
of twenty provinces for the purpose of 
keeping one huge city in good humour. 
He ordered bread to be distributed in 
all the parishes of the capital at less 
than half the market price. The Eng- 
lish Jacobites were stupid enough to 
extol the wisdom and humanity of this 
arrangement. The harvest, they said, 
had been good in England and bad in 
France ; and yet the loaf wa^ cheaper 
at Faria than in London ; and the 
explanation was simple. The French 
had a sovereign whose heart was 
French, and who watched over his 
people with the solicitude of a father, 
while the English were cursed with a 
Dutch tyrant, who sent their corn to 
Holland. The truth was that a week 
oi such fatherly government as that of 
Lswis would have raised all England 
in arms frqm Northumberland to Corn- 
wall. That there might be abundance 
at Paris, the people of Normandy and 
Anjou were stuffing themselves with 
nettles. That there might be tuan- 
quillity at Paris, the peasantry were 
fighting with the bargemen and the 
troops all along the Loire and the 
Seine. Multitudes fled from those 
rural districts where bread cost five 
sous a pound to th^happy place where 
bread was totbe had for two sous a 
pound. It was necessary to drive the 
famished crowds back by force from 
the barriers, and to denounce the most 
terrible punishments against all who 
should not go homo and starve quietly.* 

Lewis was sensible that the nerves 
of France had been overstrained by the 
exertions of the last campaign. Even 
if her harvest and her vintage had 
been abundant, she would not have 
been able to do in 1694 what she had 
done in 1693 ; and it was utterly 
impossible that, in a season of extreme 
distress, she shfiuld again send into 
the field armies superior in number 

s 

• Se^ the Monthly Mercuriss and London 
Gtazettes of September, October, November, 
and December, 1693 ; Dangeau, Sept. 5 . 27., 
Oct. 21., Nov. 21. ; tha Price of the Abdica- 
tion, 1693. 
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□n eTeT 7 point to the armiaa of tho 
eoaUtion. Naw conquests \ferB not to 
be fxpected. It would be much if the 
barassod and exhausted land, beset on 
all sides by enemi^, should be able to 
Hustain a defensive war without any 
disaster. So able a politician as the 
French King could not but feel that it 
would be for his advantage to treat with 
the allies while they were still awed by 
the remembrance of the gigantic efforts 
which his kingdom bad just made, and 
before the collapse which had followed 
those efforts should become visible. 

He had long been communicating 
through various channels with some 
members of the confederacy, and try- 
ing to induce them to separate them- 
selves from the rest. But he had as 
yet made no overture tending to a 
general pacification. For he knew that 
there could be no general pacification 
unless he was prepared to abandon the 
cause of James, and to acknowledge 
the Prince and Princess d£ Orange as 
King and Queen of England. This 
was in truth the point on which every- 
thing turned. What should be done 
with those great fortresses which Lewis 
had unjustly seized and annexed to his 
empire in time of peace, Luxemburg 
which overawed the Moselle, and Stras- 
burg which domineered over the Upper 
Rhine; what should be dbne with the 
jdaces which he had recently won in 
open war, Philipsburg, Mons, and Na- 
mur, Huy and Charleroy ; what barrier 
should be given to the States General; 
on what terms Lorraine should be re- 
stored to its hereditary Dukes ; these 
were assuredly not unimportant ques- 
tions. But the allimportant question 
was whether England was to he, as she 
had been under James, a dependency 
of France, or, as she was under William 
and Mary, a power of the first rank. 
If Lewis really wished for peace, he 
mnst bring himself to recognise the 
Sovereigns whom he had so often desig- 
nated as usurpers. MJould he bring 
himself to reco^ise them ? His super- 
Btition, his pride, his re^rd for the 
unhappy exiles who were pining at 
Siiint Germains, his personal dislike of 
the indefatigable and unconquerable 
adversary who had been constantly 


crossing his path during twenty years, 
were on one side : his interests and 
those of his people were on the other. 
He must have been sensible that it was 
not in his power to subjugate the Eng- 
lish, that he must at last leave them to 
choose the^ government for themselves, 
and that what he must do at last it 
would be best to do soon. Yet he 
could not at once make up his mind to 
what was so disagreeable to him. He 
however opened a negotiation with the 
States General through the intervention 
of Sweden and Denmark, and sent a 
confidential emissary to confer in secret 
at Brussels with Djkvelt, who pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of William. 
There was much discussion about 
matters of secondary importance ; hut 
the great question remained unsettled- 
The French agent used, in private 
conversation, expressions plainly im- 
plying that the government which he 
represented was prepared to recognise 
William and Mary: but no formal 
assurance could be obtained from him. 
Just at the same time the King of 
Denmark informed the allies that he 
was endeavouring to prevail on France 
not to insist on the restoration of James 
[aa an indispensable condition of peEice, 
but did not say that his endeavours 
had as yet been successful. Meanwhile 
Avaux, who was now Ambassador at 
Stockholm, informed the King of Swe- 
den, that, as the dignity of all crovraed 
heads had been outraged in the person 
of James, the Most Christian King felt 
assured that not only neutral powets, 
but even the Emperor, would try to 
find some expedient which might re- 
move BO grave a cause of quarreL 
The expedient at which Avaux hinted 
doubtless was that James should waive 
his rights, and that the Prince of 
Wales should be sent to England, bred 
a Protestant, adopted by 
Mary, and declared their heir. To such 
an arrangementWilliam would y obably 
have had no strong personal objection. 
But we, may be assured that he neither 
would nor could have made it a condi- 
tion of peace with France. Who should 
reign in Ei^land was a question to be 
decided by England alone. ^ 

• CorreBpondence of William and HeluBlaB 1 
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It might well be suspected that a 
negotiation conducted in £his manner 
was merely meant to divide the con- 
federates. William understood the 
whole importance of the conjuncture. 
He had not, it may be, the eye of a 
great captain for all the t^ims of a 
battle. But he* had, in the highest 
perfection, the eye of a great states- 
man for all the turns of a war. 
That France had at length made over- 
tures to him was a sufficient proof that 
she felt herself spent and sinking. 
That those overtures were made with 
extrema reluctance and hesitation 
proved that she had not yet come to a 
temper in which it was possible to have 
peace with her on fair terms. He saw 
that the enemy was beginning to give 
ground, and that this was the time to 
assume the offensive, to push forward, 
to bring up every reserve. But whether 
the opportunity should be seized or 
lost it did not belong to him to decide. 
The King of France might levy troops 
and exact tajes without any limit save 
that which the laws of nature impose 
on despotism. But the King of Eng- 
land could do nothing without the 
support of the House of Commons ; and 
the House of Commons, though it had 
hitherto supported him zealously and 
liberally, was not a body on which he 
could rely. It had indeed got into a 
state which perplexed and alarmed all 
the most sagacious politicians of that 
age. There was something appalling 
in the union of suth boundless power 
and such boundless caprice. The fate 
of the whole civilised world depended 
on the votes of the representatives of 
the English people ; and there was no 
public man who could venture to say 
vrith confidence what those representa- 
tives might not be induced to vote 
within twenty four hours.* William 

Danish Note, dated Dec. 1693. The note 
delivered by Avaux to the Swedish g^ovem- 
ment at this time will be found in Lomberty’s 
Collection and in the Acrtes et M^oirea des 
N^gociatlons de la Falx da Ryawlck^ 

* " Sir John Lowther says, nol^dy can 
know one day what a House of Commons 
would do the next ; in which all agreed with 
him.” These remarkable words were written 
by Coermurthen^ on the mar^n of a paper 
drawn up by Rochester in August 1692, Dal- 
rymple, Appendix to part il. chap. 7. 


painfully felt that it was scarcely pos- 
sible for a prince dependent on an 
assembly so violent at one time, iSo 
languid at another, to effect any thing 
great. Indeed, though no sovereign 
did So much to secure and to extend 
the power of the House of Commons, 
no sovereign loved the House of Com- 
mons less. Nor is this strange: for 
he saw that House at the very worst. 
He saw it when it had just acquired 
the power, and had not yet acquired 
the gravity, of a senate. In his letters 
to Heinsius he perpetually complains 
□f the endless talking, the factious 
squabbling, the inconstancy, the dila- 
toriness of the body which his situation 
made it necessary for him to treat with 
deference. His complaints were by no 
means unfounded : but he had not dis- 
covered either the cause or the cure of 
the evil. 

The truth was that the change which 
the Revolution had made in AmhuitiT 
the situation of the House of ^rparTiZ 
Commons had made another 
change necessary ; and that menc 
other change had not yet taken place. 
There was parliamentary government: 
Jout there was no Ministry ; and, with- 
out a Ministry, the working of a parlia- 
mentary government, such as ours, must 
always be unsteady and unsafe. 

It is essential to our liberties that 
the House of Commons should exercisB 
a control DVBr'*all the departments of 
the executive administration. And yet 
it is evident that a crowd of five or six 
hundred people, even if they were in- 
tellectually much above the average of 
Ihe members of the best Parliament, 
even if every one of them were a Bur- 
leigh or a tSully, would be unfit for 
executive functions. It has been truly 
said that every large collBction of hu- 
man beings, however well educated, has 
a strong tendency to become a mob; 
and a country of which the Supremo 
Executive CouncU is a mob is surely in 
a perilous situation. 

Happily a way has been found out 
in wh^h tin House of Commons can 
exercise a paramount influence over 
the executive government, without as- 
suming functions such as can never be 
well discharged by a body so numerous 
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and 90 TariouBly composed. An insti- 
tution which did not exist in the times 
of^the Plantagenets, of the Tudors, or 
of the Stuarts, an institution not known 
to the law, an institution not mentioned 
in any statute, an institution of which 
such writers as De Lolme and Black- 
stone take no notice, began to exist a 
few years after the Revolution, grew 
rapidly into importance, became firmly 
established, and is now almost as essen- 
tial a part of our polity as the Par- 
liament itself. This institution is the 
Minist^. 

The Minishy is, in fact, a committee 
of leading members of the two Houses. 
It is nominated by the Crown ; but it 
consists exclusively of statesmen whose 
opinions on the pressing questions 
of the time agree, in the main, with 
the opinions of the majority of the 
House of Commons. Among the 
members of this committee are dis- 
tributed the great departments of the 
administration. Each Minister con- 
ducts the ordinary business of his own 
office without reference to his colleagues. 
But the most important business of 
□very office, and especially such busi- 
ness as is likely to be the subject o^ 
discussion in Parliament, is brought 
under the consideration of the whole 
Ministry. In Parliament the Mipisters 
are bound to act as one man on all 
questions relating to the executive 
government. If one o# them dissents 
from the rest on a question too im- 
portant to admit of compromise, it is 
nis duty to retire. While the Ministers 
retain the confidence of the parliainen- 
tary majority, that majority supports 
them against opposition, and rejects 
every motion which reflects on them 
or is likely to embarrass them. If they 
forfeit that confidence, if the parlia- 
mentary majority is dissatisfied with 
the way in which patronage is distri- 
buted, with the way in which the pre- 
rogative of mercy is used, with the 
conduct of foreign Affairs, with the 
conduct of a war, the remedy is simple. 
It is not necessary that tte Commons 
ohoulfi take on themselves the ffiisiness 
of administration, that they should 
request the Crown to make this man a 
bifihop and that man a judge, to pardon 


one criminal and to eiecute another, to 
negotiate a treaty on a particular basis 
or to s^nd an expedition to a particular 
place. They have merely to declare 
that they have ceased to trust the 
the Ministry, and to ask for a Ministry 
which they can trust. 

It is by means of. Ministries thus 
constituted, and thus changed, that the 
English government has long been con- 
ducted in general conformity with the 
deUberate sense of the House of Com- 
mons, and yet has been wonderfully 
free from the vices which are charac- 
teristic of governments administered 
by large, tumultuous and divided as- 
semblies. A few distinguished persons, 
agreeing in their general opinions, are 
the confidential advisers at once of the 
Sovereign and of the Estates of the 
Realm. In the closet they speak with 
the authority of men who stand high 
in the estimation of the representatives 
of the people. In Parliament they 
speak with the authority of men versed 
in great affairs and acquainted with all 
the secrets of the State. Thus the 
Cabinet has something of the popular 
character of a representative body; and 
the representative body has something 
of the gravity of a Cabinet. 

Sometimes the state of parties is such 
that no set of men who can be brought 
together possesses the full confidence 
and steady support of a majority of 
the House of Commons. When this is 
the case, there must be a weak Ministry ; 
and there will prpbably be a rapid 
succession of weak Ministries. ^At 
such times the House of Commons 
never fails to get into a state which no 
person friendly to representative go- 
vernment can contemplate without 
uneasiness, into a state which may 
enable us to form some faint notion of 
the state of that House during the 
earlier years of the reign of William. 
The notion is indeed but faint ; for the 
weakest Ministry has great power as a 
regulator of parliamentary proceedings ; 
and in^he earlier years of the reign of 
WiUiam there was no Ministry at all. 

No writer has yet attempted to trace 
the progress of this institution, tiic nm 
an institution indispenstfble to 
the harmonious working of 
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Dur other institutions, The first 
Ministry was the work, partly of mere 
chance, and partly of wisdom ; not 
however of that highest wisdom which 
is conversant with great principles of 
political philosophy, but of that lower 
wisdom which meets daily exigencies 
by daily expedients. Neith* William 
norths most enlightened of his advisers 
fully understood the nature and im- 
portance of that noiseless revolution, 
— for it was no less, — which began 
about the close of 1693, and was com- 
pleted about the close of 1696. But 
every body could perceive that, at the' 
close of 1693, the chief offices in the 
government were distributed not un- 
equally between the two great parties, 
that the men who held those offices 
were perpetually caballing against each 
other, haranguing against each other, 
moving votes of censure on each other, 
exhibiting articles of impeachment 
against each other, and that the temper 
of the House of Commons was wild, 
ungovernable and uncertain. Every 
body could perceive that at the close 
of 1696, all the principal servants oi 
the Crown were Whigs, closely hound 
together by public and private ties, 
and prompt to defend one another 
against eveiy attack, and that the 
majority of the House of Commons 
waa arrayed in good order under those 
leaders, and had learned to move, like 
one man, at the word of command. 
The history of the period of transition 
and of the steps bj^ which the change 
was effected is in a high degree curious 
and interesting. 

The statesman who had the chief 
Sunder- share in forming the first En- 
und. glish Ministry had once been 
but too well known, but had long hidden 
himself from the public gaze, and had 
but recently emerged from the obscurity 
in which it had been expected that he 
would pass the remains of an igno- 
minious and disastrous life. During 
that period of general terror and con- 
fusion which followed tho flight of 
James, Sunderland disappeared. It 
was high time : for of all the agents 
of the fallen government he was, with 
the single exception of Jeffreys, the 
most odious to the nation. Few knew 


that Sunderland’s voice had in secret 
been given against the spoliation of 
Magdalene College and the prosecution 
of the Bishops; but all knew thaf'he 
had signed numerous instruments dis- 
pensing with statutes, that he had sate 
in the High Commission, that he had 
turned or pretended to turn Papist, 
that he had, a few days after his apos-* 
tasy, appeared in Westminster Hall aa 
a witness against the oppressed fathers 
of the Church. He had indeed atoned 
for many crimes by one crime baser 
than all the rest. As soon as he had 
reason to believe that the day of de- 
liverance and retribution was at hand, 
he had, by a most dexterous and sea- 
sonable treason, earned his pardon. 
During the three months which pre- 
ceded the arrival of the Dutch arma- 
riient in Torbay, he had rendered to 
the cause of liberty and of the Pro- 
testant religion services of which it is 
difficult to overrate either the wicked- 
ness or the utility. To him chiefly it 
was owing that, at the most critical 
moment in our history, a French army 
was not menacing the Batavian frontier, 
and a French fleet hovering about tho 
English coast. William could not, 
hvithout staining his own honour, refuse 
to protect one whom he had not scru- 
pled to employ. Yet it was no easy 
task even for William to save that 
guilty head from th^e first outbreak 0* 
public fury, ^or even those extreme 
politicians of both sides who agreed in 
nothing else agreed in calling for ven- 
geance on the renegade. The Whigs 
hated him as tho vilest of the slaves 
by whom the late government had been 
served, and tho Jacobites as the vilest 
of the traitors by whom it had been 
overthrown. Had he remained in Eng- 
land, ho would probably have died by 
the hand of the executioner, if indeed 
the executioner had not been antici- 
pated by the popiflace. But in Holland 
a political refugee, favoured by the 
Stadtholder, mi^t hope to live unmo- 
lested. To Holland Sunderland fled, 
disguised, it is said, as a woman ; and 
his wifie accompanied him. At Rotter^ 
dam, a town devoted to the House of 
Orange, he thought himself secur©. 
But the magistrates were not in all the 
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secrets of the Prince, and were assured 
by some busy Englishmen that His 
Highness would be delighted to hear 
of "the arrest of the Popish dog, the 
Judas, whose appearance on Tower 
Hill was impatiently expected by all 
London. Sunderland was thrown into 
prison, and remained there till an order 
tfor his release arrived from WhitehalL 
He then proceeded to Amsterdam, and 
there changed hia religion again. His 
second apostasy edified bis wife as 
much as his first apostasy had edified 
his master. The Countess wrote to 
assure her pious friends in England 
that her poor dear lord's heart had at 
last been really touched by divine grace, 
and that, in spite of all her afflictions, 
she was comforted by seeing him so 
true a convert We may, however, 
without any violation of Christian 
charity, suapect that he was still the 
same false, callous, Sunderland who, a 
few months before, had made Bonre- 
paux shudder by denying the existence 
of a God, and had, at the same time, 
won the heart of James by pretending 
to believe in transubstantiation. In a 
flhort time the banished man put forth 
an apology for his conduct. This apo- 
logy, when examined, will be found t» 
amount merely to a confession that he 
had committed one series of crimes in 
order to gain James’s favour, and 
another series in order to avoid being 
involved in James’s ri^n. The writer 
concluded by announcing his intention 
to pass all the rest of his life in peni- 
tence and prayer. He soon retired 
from Amsterdam to Utrecht, and at 
Utrecht made himself coospicuous by 
his regular and devout attendance on 
the ministrations of Huguenot preach- 
ers. If his letters and those of his 
wife were to be trusted, he had done 
for ever with ambition. He longed in- 
deed to be permitted to return from 
exile, not that he might again enjoy 
and dispense the favours of the Crown, 
not that his antechaKvbers might again 
,b0 filled by the daily swarm of suitors, 
but that he might see again the turf, 
the trees and the family pctur%i of his 
country seat. His only wish was to be 
Buffered to end his troubled life at Al- 
thoipe; and he would be content to 


forfeit his head if ever he went beyond 
the palings of his park.* 

While the House of Commons, which 
had been elected during the vacancy of 
the throne, was busily engaged in the 
work of proscription, he could not ven- 
ture to show himself in England. But 
when thrt assembly had ceased to 
exist, he thought himself safe. He 
returned a few days after the Act of 
Grace had been laid on the table of the 
Lords. Erom the benefit of that Act 
he was by name excluded : but he 
well knew that he had now nothing 
to fear. He went privately to Ken- 
sington, was admitted into the closet, 
had an audience which lasted two 
hours, and then retired to his country 
housB.t 

During many months he led a se- 
cluded life, and had no residence in 
London. Once in the spring of 1691, 
to the great astonishment of the public, 
he showed his face in the circle at 
Court, and was graciously received.} He 
seems to have been afraid that be might, 
on his reappearance in Parliament, re- 
ceive some marked affront. He there- 
fore, very prudently, stole down to 
Westminster, in the dead time of the 
year, on a day to which the Houses 
stood adjourned by the royal command, 
and on which they met merely for the 
purpose of adjourning again. He had 
just time to present himself, to take the 
oaths, to sign the declaration against 
transubstantiation, and to resume hia 
seat. None of the few peers who were 
present had an opportunity of malyng 
any remark. § It was not till the year 
1692 that he began to attend regularly. 
He was silent : but silent he had al- 
ways been in large assemblies, even 
when he was at the zenith of power. 
His talents were not those of a public 
speaker. The art in which he surpassed 
aU men was the art of whispering. His 
tact, his quick eye for the foibles of 
individuals, his caressing manners, his 
power of insinuatiou, and, above all, 

* See Sunierland’a celebrated Narrative, 
which often been printed, and hlfi wife’s 
letters, which are among the Sidnej papers, 
published by Mr. Blencowe. 

t Van Cltterfl, May 1690. 

X Evelyn, April 24. 1691. 

$ Lords Journals, April 2S. 1691. 
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his apparent frankness, made him irre- 
sistible in private conversation. Bj 
means of these qualities he had go- 
verned James, and now aspired to 
govern William. 

To govern William, indeed, was not 
easy. But Sunderland succeeded in 
obtaining such a measure of javour and 
influence as excited much surprise and 
some indignation. In truth, scarcely 
any mind was strong enough to resist 
the witchery of his talk and of his 
manners. Every man is prone to be- 
lieve in the gratitude and attachment 
even of the most worthless persons on 
whom he has conferred great benefits. 
It can therefore hardly he thought 
strange that the moat skilful of all 
flatterers should have been heard with 
favour, when he, with every outward 
sign of strong emotion, implored per- 
mission to dedicate all his faculties to 
the service of the generous protector 
to whom he owed property, liberty, 
life. It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose that the King was deceived. 
He may have thought, with good 
reason, that, though little confidence 
could be glacedin Sunderland’s profes- 
sions, much confidence might be placed 
in Sunderland’s situation; and the 
truth is that Sunderland proved, on the 
whole, a more faithful servant than a 
less depraved man might have been. 
He did indeed make, in profound se- 
crcsy, some timid overtures towards a 
reconciliation with James. But it may 
be confidently affirmed that, even had 
those overtures been graciously re- 
ceiA^ed, — and they appear to have been 
received very ungraciously,— the twice 
turned renegade would never have ren- 
dered any real service to the Jacobite 
cause. lie well knew that he had done 
that which at Saint Germains must be 
regarded as inexpiable. It was not 
merely that he had been treacherous 
and ungrateful. Marlborough had been 
as treacherous and as ungrateful; and 
Marlborough had been pardoned. But 
Marlborough had not been guilty of 
the impious hypocrisy of counl^feiting 
the signs of conversion. Marlborough 
had not pretended to he convinced by 
the ar^ments of the Jesuits, to be 
touched by divine grace, to pine for 


union with the only 41110 Church. 
Marlborough had not, when Popery 
was in the ascendant, crossed himself, 
shrived himself, done penance, ta|je^ 
the communion in one kind, and, as soon 
as a turn of fortune * came, apostatised 
hack again, and proclaimed to all the 
world that, when he knelt at the con- 
fessional and received the host, he waa 
merely lathing at the King and the 
priests. The crime of Sunderland was 
one which could never be forgiven by 
James ; and a crime which could never 
he forgiven by James was, in some sense, 
a recommendation to William. The 
Court, nay, the Council, was full of 
men who tnight hope to prosper if the 
banished King were restored. But 
Sunderland had left himself no retreat. 
He had broken down all the bridges 
behind him. He had been so false to 
one side that he must of necessity be 
true to the other. That he was in the 
main true to the government which 
now protected him there is no reason to 
doubt; and, being true, he could not 
but be qseful. He was, in some re- 
spects, eminently qualified to be at that 
time an adviser of the Crown. He had 
exactly the talents and the knowledge 
^which William wanted. The two 
I together would have made up a con- 
summate statesman. The master was 
capable of forming and executing large 
designs, but was negligent of those 
small arts in which the servant ex- 
celled. The Piaster saw farther off 
than other men ; but what was near no 
man saw so clearly as the servant. The 
master, though profoundly versed in 
the politics of the great community of 
nations, never thoroughly understood 
the politics ol his own kingdom. The 
servant was perfectly well informed as 
to the temper and Uie organisation of 
the English factions, and as to the 
strong and weak parts of the character 
of every Englishman of note. 

Early in 1693 , it was rumoured that 
Sunderland was consulted on all im- 
portant questions* relating to the inter- 
nal administration of the realm ; and 
the rumour nhecame stronger when it 
was k?lown that he had come up to 
London in the autumn, and that he had 
taken a large mansion near Whitehall. 
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The coffeehouse politicians were confi of men were at this time much occupied 
dent that he was about to hold some by the question, in what way the war 
high office. As yet, however, he had ought to be carried on. To that 
the wisdom to be content with the question the two parties returned very 
reality of power, |nd to leave the show different answers. An opinion had 
to others.* during many months been growing 

His opinion was that, so long as the among the Tories that the policy of 
King tried to balance the two England ought to be strictly insular ; 
greatparties againsteach other, that she ought to leate the defence of 


and to divide his favour 
equally between them, both 
would think themselves ill 
used, and neither would lend 


Flanders and, the Rhine to the States 
General, the House of Austria, and 
the Princes of the Empire ; that she 
ought to carry on hostilities with 


tbg 

Whin- 


Sunder- 
land id- 
▼liei ihe 
Rlnff lo 
^re the 
prrrercnee 

to the 

Whl«fc 

to the government that hearty and vigour by sea, but to keep up only 
steady support which was now greatly such an army as might, with the help 
need^. His Majesty must make up of the mUitia, be sufficient to repel an 
his mind to give a marked preference invasion. It was plain that, if such a 
to one or the other; and there were system were adopted, there might be an 
three weighty reasons for giving the immediate reduction of the taxes which 
preference to the Whigs. pressed most heavily on the nation. 

In the first place, the Whigs were But the Whigs maintained that this 
n«uani oil principle attached to the relief would be dearly purchased, 
reigning dynasty. In their Many thousands of brave English 
view the Revolution had been, soldiers were now in Flanders. Yet 
not merely necessary, not the allies had nob been able to prevent 
merely justifiable, but happy and glo- the French from taking Mods in 1691, 
rious. It had been the triumph of ~ 
their political theory. When they 
swore allegiance to William, they 
aWore without scruple or reservation ; 

and they were so far from having anyJ German Princes would hasten to make 
doubt about his title that they thought peace, each for himself. The Spanish 
it the best of all titles. The Tories, on Netherlands would probably he an^ 
the other hand, very generally dis nexed to the French monarchy. The 
approved of that' vote of the Conven- United Provinces would be again as 
tion which had ^placed him on the hard pressed as in 1672, and would 
throne. Some of them were at heart accept whatever terms Lewis might be 
Jacobites, and had taken the oath of pleased to dictate. In a few months, 
allegiance to him only that they might he would he at liberty to put forth his 
be better able to injure him. Others, whole strength against our island, 
though they thought it their duty to Then would come a struggle for life 
obey him as King in fact, denied that and death. It might well be hoped 
he was King by right, and, if they that we should be able to defend our 
were loyal to him, were loyal without soil even against such a general and 
enthusiasm. There could, therefore, such an army as had won the battle of 
be little doubt on which of the two Landen. But the fight must be long 
parties it would be safer for him to and hard. How many fertile counties 
rely. would be turned into deserts, how 

In the second place, as to the par- many flourishing towns would be laid 
ticular matter on wh^ih his heart was in ashes, before the invaders were de- 


Namur in 1692, Charleroy in 1693, 
If the English troops were withdrawn, 
it was all but certain that Ostend, 
Ghent, Liege, Brussels would fall. The 


at present set, the Whigs were, as 
body, prepared to support him strenu- 
ously, and the Tories wele, as j-*, body, 
inclined to thwart him. 


stroyed or driven out I One triumph- 
ant caK^aign in Kent and Middlesex 
would do more to impoverish the nation 
The minds than ten disastrous campaigns in Bra- 
bant. Those Belgian fortresses, in the 
* L’Hermltage, Sept. If., Oct. 1693. late of which shallow politicians 
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imagined that we had no interest^ 
Were in truth the outworka of London. 
It is remarkable that this dispute 
between the two great factions was, 
during serenty years, regularly revived 
as often as our country was at war 
with France. That Fngland ought 
never to attempt great military opera- 
tions on the Continent continued to be 
a fundamental article of the creed of 
the Tories till the French Revolution 
produced a complete change in their 
feelings.* As the chief object of Wil- 
liam was to open the campaign of 
1694 in Flanders with an immense 
display of force, it was sufficiently 
clear to whom he must look for assist- 
ance. 

In the third place, the Whigs were 
the stronger party in Parliament. 
The general election of 1690, indeed, 
had not been favourable to them. 
They had been, for a time, a minority: 
but they had ever since been constantly 
gaining ground: they were now in 
number a full half of the Lower House; 
and their effective strength was more 
than proportioned to their number : 
for in energy, alertness, and discipline, 
they were decidedly superior to their 
, opponents. Their organisa* 

Chlefi of , A * J J A 

iho Whiff lion waa not indeed so pertect 
as it afterwards became ; hut 
they had already begun to look for 
guidance to a small knot of dis- 
tinguished men, which was long after- 
wards widely known by the name of 
the Junto. There is, perhaps, no 
parallel in histofy, ancient or modern, 
to the authority exercised by this 
council, during twenty troubled years, 
over the Whig body. The men who 
acquired that authority in the daysgof 
William and Mary continued to possess 
it, without interruption, in office and 
out of office, till Q-eorge the Fii^t was 
on the throne. 

* It la amuHing to see how Johnson’s Tory- 
ism breaks out where wb should hardly expect 
to find It. Hastings says, In tha Third Fart 
of Henry the Sixth, — 

“ L«t ui back'l wlLh Ood and with t^ieu 

Which He hath giTCn for fenco Imprefnablr. 

And with tbrlr help* alone defend ourMlToa" 

"This,” says Johnson in a note, "has been 
the advice of evBiy man who, In any age, 
understood and fayemred the interest of Eng- 
land.” 

VOL. IV. 


One of these men Was Russell. Of 
his shameful dealings with the 
Court of Saint Germains we 
possess proofs which leave no rcNoiu for 
doubt. But no su^h proofs were laid 
before the world till he had been many 
years dead. If rumours of his guilt 
gbt abroad, they Were vague and im- 
probable ; they rested on no evidence : 
they could be traced to no trustworthy 
author ; and they might well he re- 
garded by his contemporaries as Ja- 
cobite calumnies. What was quite 
certain was that he sprang from an 
illustrious house which had done and 
suffered great things for liberty and 
for the Protestant religion, that he had 
signed the invitation of the thirtieth 
of June, that he had landed with the 
Deliverer at Torbay, that he had in 
Parliament, on all occasions, spoken 
and voted as a zealous Whig, that he 
had won a great victory, that he 
had saved his country from an inva- 
sion, and that, since he had left the 
Admiralty, every thing had gone wrong. 
We cannot therefore wonder that his 
influence over his party should have 
been considerable. » 

But the greatesf man among the 
members of the Junto, and, in 
some respects, the greatest 
man of that age, was the Lord Keeper 
Somers. He was equally eminent as a 
jurist and as a politician, as an orator 
and as a Wrijber, Tiis speeches have 
perished : but his State papers remain, 
and are models of terse, luminous, and 
dignified eloquence. He had left, a 
great reputation in the House of Com- 
mons, where he had, during four years, 
been always heard with delight ; and 
the Whig members still looked up to 
him as their leader, and still held their 
meetings under his roof. In the great 
place to which ho had recently been 
promoted, he had so borne himself 
that, after a very few months, even 
faction and envy had ceased to mur- 
mur at his elevation. In truth, he 
united all the qualities of a great judge, 
an intellect comprehensive, qui(^ and 
acut^ dil^encB, integrity, patience, 
suavity. In council, the calm wisdom, 
which he possessed in a measure rarely 
found among men of parts so quick and 
D 
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of opinions so decided as hie, Required 
for him the authority of an oracle. The 
superiority of his powers appeared not 
less ® cieariy in- private circles. The 
charm of his converflation Was height- 
eued by the frankness with which he 
powped 'out his thoughts.^ His good 
temper and hifl good breediog^ never 
His gesture, his look, hie tones 
were expressive of benevoleiice. Hie 
humanity was the more remarkable, 
because he had received from nature a 
body such as is generally found united 
with a peevish and irritable mind. Hie 
life was one long malady ; hie nerves 
were weak : his ^mplexion was livid ; 
his face was prematurely wrinkled. 
Yst his enemies could not pretend that 
he had ever once, during a long and 
troubled public life, been goaded, even 
by sudden provocation, into vehemence 
incoosist^t with the mild dignity of 
his character. All that was left to 
them was to assert that his disposition 
was very far from being so grille as 
the world believed, that he was really 
prone to the angry passions, and that 
sometimes, while hie voice was soft, 
and his words kind and courteous, hie 
delicate frame was almost convulsed 
by suppressed emorion. It will perhaps 
be thought that this reproach is the 
highest of all eulogies. 

The most accomplished men of those 
times have told us that there was 


scarcely any subject on which Somers 
was competent to kistmet and to 
deli^. He bad never travelled ; and, 
in tnat agie, an Englishman who had 
not travellod was generally thought 
unqualified to give an opinion on works 
of art. But connoifiseurs familiar with 
the masterpinoes of the VatiGan and of 
the Florentine gaJdery aHowed that the 
taste Somers in pain ting and sculp- 
ture WM exquisite. Philology was one 
of his favourite pursoxtS. He had tra- 
versed the whole vast range of polite 
literature, ancient and modern. He 
was at once a munifiisent and a severely 
judicious pgtron of gemus and learn- 
ing. Locke owed opulence to Somers. 
By Somers Addison was drawn forth 
from a cell in a college. In distant 
countries the name of Somers was 
mentioned with respect and gratitude 
by great scholars and poets who had 
never seen his face. He was the 
benefactor of Leclerc. He was the 
friend of Filicda. Neither political 
nor religious diff^ences prevented him 
from extending his powerful protec- 
tion to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and 
most intolerant of all the nonjurors, 
obtained, by the influence of ^mers, 
permission to study Teutonic anti- 
quities in freedom and safety. Vertue, 
a strict Roman Catholic, was raised by 
the discriminating and liberal patron- 
age of Somers from poverty and 
obscurity to the first rank among the 


• Swift, in his Inquiry into the Bensrionr 
□f tlie Queoi’s last Mini Rtry, mentions ^mecs 
as a person of great abilities, wIm) used to talk 
in BO frank a manner that he seeing to dis- 
cover the bottom of hia heart. In tlie^lgemflsjirB 
mloting to the Chan^ in the Que^B^ol^ 
nlBtry, Swift Bays that Somers oi^Srltiid' 
only one unconvereable fault, formality. It 
ls<not very easy to understand how the same 
man con be the most rmiescrved of com- 
panions, tfid yst err on the aids of formaJity. 
Tet there may be truth in both descriptionB. 
It is well known that Swift loved to take rude 


The' gemerosity with which Somers 
treated his opponeirts was the more 
honourable to him because he was no 
warerer in politics. From the begin- 
ning to the end of hia public life he 
wffl a steady Whig. His voice was 
indeed always raised, when his party 
waa domino/nt in the State, against 
violent and vindictive counsels : but he 


liberties with men of hl^h rank, and fancied 
idiBt, by doin^ so, he asserted his own iniie- 
TCndanoe, Ho has been justly blamed for this 
fault by hia two illustrious biogTaphers, both 
Of them men of spirit ait l«ost tis inlependent 
as his, BohiubI Johnson and Walter Scott. 1 
suspect that he showed a diapositlonto behave 
with Dflenaivefamillftrlty to Somers, and that 
Somers, not choosing' to submit to urperti- 


never forsook his friends, even when 
their perverse neglect of hia advice 
had brought them to the verge of ruin. 

Hifl powers of mind arid his acquire- 
ments were not denied even by his 
detractoJW^ The most acrimonious 
Tories were forced to admit, with an 


pangQ , oad not wishiiig to bo forced to resent 
It, resortod, in self-defencs, to a ceremonious 
politeness which he never would have prac- 
tised towards Locke or Addlseh. 


ungracious snarl which increased the 
value of their praise, that he had all 
the intellectual qualities of a great 
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man, and that in him alone among hia Anotlm director of 'the Whig party 
contemporaries brilliant eloquence and was Cha^lea Montague. He 
wit ware to be found aasociated with was ofben^ wh®a h© had risen 
the quiet and steady prudence which to power, honours, and riches, ealled 
ensures success in life. It is a remark- an upstart by thpso who envied his 
able fact that, in the foulest of aU the suacess. That they should have called 
many libels which were published hun so may seena strange ; iov few of 
against him, he was dandled under the statesmen of his time could show 
the name of Cicero. As his abilities such a pedigree as his. He sprang 
could not be questioned, he was charged from a family as old as the Conquest : 
with irreligi on and immorality. That he was in the succession t 0 “ an earldoia; 
he was heterodox all the country vicars and be was, by the paternal side, cousin 
and foxhunting squires firmly believsd : of three earls. But he was the younger 
but as to the nature and extent of his son of a younger brother ; and tfint 
heterodoxy there Were many didbrent phrase had, ever since the time of 
opinions. He seems to have been a ahakspearB and Raleigh, and perhaps 
Low Churchman of the school of Til- before their time, been proverbially 
lotson, whom he always loved and used to designate a person so poor as 
honoured ; and he was, like Tillotson, to be broken to the most abject servi- 
called by bigots a Presbyterian, an tude or ready for the most desperate 
Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, and an ad.venture, 

Atheist. Charles Montague was early destined 

The private life of this great states- for the Church, was entered on the 
man and magistrate was malignantly foundation of Westminster, and, after 
scrutinised; and tales were told about distinguishing himself there by skill 
his libertinism which went on growing in Latin versiheation, was sent to 
till they became too absurd for the Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cam- 
credulity even of party spirit. At last, bridge the philosophy of Des Cartes 
long after he had been condemned to was still dominant in the schools. But 
flannel and chicken broth, a wretched a few select spirits hod separated from 
courtesan, who had probably never seen the crowd, and foiined a fit audience 
him except in the stage box at the round a tar greater teacher,^ Conspi- 
theatre, when she was following her cuous among the youths of high pro 
vocation below in a mask, published a miae who were proud to sit at the feet 
lampoon in which she described him as of Newton was the quick and versatile 
the master of a haram more costly than pHontague. JTndef such guidance the 
the Great Turk’^ There is, however, young student made considerable pro- 
reason to believe that th«re was a small ficiency in the severe scienees : but 
nucleus of truth itound which this great poetry was his favourite pursuit; and 
mass of fiction gathered, and that the when the University invited her Sons 
wisdom and selfcommond which Somers to celebrata royal marriages and fune- 
never wanted in the senate, on the rals, he was generally allowed to have 
judgment seat, at the council Ijoard, or surpassed his competitors. His fame 
in the society of wits, scholars, a^d travelled to London: he was thought 
philosophers, were not always proof a clever lad by the wits who met at 
against female attractions.*^ Will’s, and the lively parody which he 

* TlieeulogiBa on Somers and the invectives or private life, whiah some circumstance of 
ugainat him are innumerablB. Perhapa the your own havs not often produced upon tha 
beat way to come to a Juat judgment would be stage of the world ; ” and again, “ I ahould to 
to collPot all that haa sold about him by very loth tha bright example of yftur.I^rd- 
Swift and by Addiaon. They were the two ahip’s vlrtiies should be lost to other ayea, both 
keenest observers of their time j^and they for their gako and your own.” In tha Disr 
both knew him well. But it ought to be re- eourae □£ tto Contesta and Diasenaons at 
marked that, till Swift turned Tory, he always AtheiP and Sterne, Bomers ia the just .^s- 
extoUed Somera, not only as the moat ocopm- tides. After Swift had ratted, be ^described 
plished, but as the most virtuous of men. In Somera as a ipnn who ” possessed^ excellent 
the dedication of the Tale of a Tub are these qualifications except virtue.” 
words, “ There ie no virtue, either of a public * See Whiston’a Autobiography. 

D 2 
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'wrote, in concert with his friend and his Man of Honour and his Epistle 
fellow student Prior, on Drjden's Hind on the Battle of the Bo^e Bhould bo 
and Panther, was received with great placed side by side 'with the master- 
a^^lfiose. pieces of Milton and Dryden. Other 

At this time all ^^ontague’s wishes emii^ent statesmen and orators, Wal- 
pointed towards the Chureh. Atalat^r pole, fnlteney, Chatham, Fox, wrote 
period, when he was a peer 'with twelve poo^ not better than his. But for- 
thonsand a year, when his villa on the tnnately foi*them, their metrical com- 
Thames was regarded as the most de- positions were never thought worthy 
lightful of all suburban retreats, when to be admitted into any collection of 
he was said to revel in Tokay from the our national classics. 

Imperial cellar, and in soups made out It has lon^ been usual to represent 
of birds’ nests brought from the Indian the imagination under the figure of a 
Ocean, and costing three guineas a wing, and to call the successful exer- 
piece, his enemies were fond of remind- tions of the imagination fiights. Ono 
ing hiiyi that there had been a time poet is the eagle; another is the swan; 
when he had eked out by his wit&an a third modestly likens himself to tho 
income of barely fifl^ pounds, when he bee. But none of these t^es would 
had been happy with a trencher of have suited Montague. His genius 
mutton chops and a fiagon of aleirom maybe compared to that pinion which, 
the College buttery, and when a tithe though it is too weak to lift the ostrich 
pig "Was the rarest luxury for which he into the air, enables her, while she re- 
had dared to hope. The Revolution mains on the earth, to outrun hound, 
came, and changed his whole scheme horse and dromedary. If the man wh(^ 
of life. Ho obtained, by the influence possesses this kind of genius attempts 
of Dorset, who took a peculiar pleasure to ascend the heaven of invention, his 
in befriending young men of promise, awkward and unsuccessful efforts ex- 
a seat in the House of Commons. Still, pose him to derision. But, if he will 
during a few months, the needy scholar be content to stay in the terrestrial 
hesitated between ]jplitics and divinity, region of business, he will find that 
Bat it soon became clear that, in the the faculties which would not enabls 
new order of things, parliamentary him to soar into a higher sphere 'will 
ability must fetch a higher price enable him to distance all his competi- 
than any other kind of ability; and tors in the lower. As a poet Montague 
he felt that in ^ ' itary ability could never have risen al^ve the crowd, 

he had no superior. , was in th^ ■But in the House of Commons, now 
very situation for which he was pecu- fast becoming supreme in the State, 
liarly fitted by nature ; and, during and extending its control over one exe- 
Bome years, his life was a series of cutiye department after another, tlift 
triumphs. young adventurer soon obtained a place 

Of nim, as of se'^eral of his contem- very different from the place which he 
poraries, especially of Mulgrave and of occupies among men of letters. At 
Sprat, it may be said that his fame thirty, he would gladly have given all 
has Bufifered from the folly of those his chances in life for a comfortable 
editors who, down to our o'wn time, vicarage and a chaplain’s scarf. At 
have persisted in reprintii^ his rhymes thirty seven, he was First Lord of the 
among^he works of the British poets. Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
There is not 9 , year in which hundreds and a Regent of the kingdom ; and this 
of verses as good as any that he ever elevation he owed not at all to favour* 
wrote are not sent in foathe Newdigate but solely to the unquestionable supe- 
prizB at Oxford and for the Chancel- riority of his talents for administration 
loFs medal at Cambridge. His mind and deb^, 

had indeed great quickness &nd vigour. The extraordinary ability 'with which, 
but not that kind of quickness and at the beginning of the year 1692, he 
■vigour which product great dramas or managed the conference on the Bill for 
odes ; and it is most unjust to him that regulating Trials in cases of Treason, 
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placed him at once in the first rank 
of parliamentary orators. On that 
occasion he was opi^sed to a crowd of 
veteran senators renowned for their 
eloquence, Halifax, Rochester, Notting- 
ham, Mulgrave, and proved himself a 
match for them all. He was si._ 
seated at the ^oard of Treasury ; 
th^ the clearheaded and experienced 
Godolphin soon found that his young 
colleague was his master. When Somers 
had quitted the House of Commons, 
Montague had no rival there. To this 
day we may discern in many parts of 
our financial and commercial system 
the marks of that vigorous intellect 
and daring spirit. The bitterest ene- 
mies of Montague were unable to deny 
that Some of the expedients which he 
had proposed had proved highly bene- 
ficial to the nation. But it was said 
that these expedients were not devised 
by himself. He was represented, in a 
hundred pamphlets’, as the daw in bor- 
rowed plumes. He had taken, it was 
afBi’med, the hint of every one of his 
great plans from the writings or the 
conversation of some ingenious specu- 
lator. This reproach was, in truth, no 
reproach. We can scarcely expect to 
find in th| same human being the 
talents which are necessary for the 
making of new discoveries in political 
science, and the talents which obtain 
the assent of divided and tumultuous 
.assemblies to great practical reforms. 
To be at once Adam Smith and William 
Pitt is scarcely possible. It is surely 
pi-aisB enough for a busy politician that 
he knows how to use the theories of 
others, that he discerns, among the 
schemes of innumerable theorists, the 
precise scheme which is wanted and 
which is practicable, that he shapes 
it to suit pressing circumstances and 
popular humours, that he proposes it 
just when it is miost likely to be favour- 
ably received, that he triumphantly 
defends it against all objectors, and that 
he carries it into execution with pru- 
dence and energy ; and to tl^s praise 
no English statesman has a fairer claim 
than Montague. 

It is a remarkable proof of his self- 
knowledge that, from the moment at 
which he began to distinguish himself 


ubHc life, be ceased to be a versifier, 
j not appear that, after he became 
a Lord of the Treasury, he overwrite a 
couplet, with the exception of a few 
neatly turned lines inscribed on a set 
of toasting glasses which were sacred 
to the most renowned Whig beauties 
of his time. He wisely determined to 
derive from the poetry of others a glory 
which he never would have derived 
from his own, As a patron of genius 
and learning he ranks with his two 
illustrious friends, Dorset and Somers. 
His munificence fully equalled theirs ; 
and, though he was inferior to them in 
delicacy of taste, he succeeded in asso- 
ciating his name inseparably with some 
names which will last as long as our 
lai^age. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that 
Montague, with admirable parts, and 
with many claims on the gratitude of 
his country, had great faults, and un- 
happily faults not of the noblest kind. 
His head was not strong enough to 
bear without giddiness the speed of his 
ascent and the height of his position. 
He became otfensively arrogant and 
vain. He was too often cold to his old 
friends, and ostentatious in displaying 
his new riches. Above all, he was in- 
satiably greedy of praise, and liked it 
best when it was of the coarsest and 
rankest quality. But, in 1693, these 
faults were less offansive than they be- 
came a few ySars later. 

With Russell, Somers, and Montague, 
was closely connected, during a 
quarter of a century, a fourth 
Whig, who in character bore little re- 
semblance to any of them. This was 
Thomas Wharton, eldest son of Philip 
Lord Wharton. Thomas Wharton has 
been repeatedly mentioned in the course 
□f this narrative. But it is now time 
to describe him i^ore fully. He^as in 
his forty seventh year, hut was still a 
young man in constitution, in appear- 
ance, and in manners. Those who 
hated him most^eartily, — and no man 
was hated more heartily, — admitted 
that his nitural parts were excellent, 
and fhal he was equally qualified for 
debate and for action. The history of 
his mind deserves notice ; for it was 
the histoiy of many thousands of minds. 
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Hifl iiank and abilities tnade him so 
eo^SpkbdnB tiiat in him w» ajs able to 
trao^distinctly the origin and pPogr«S8 
Of a moral taint which was epidemic 
among his contempoltaries. 

He was b(^ in the days of the 
Covenant, and was the heir of a cove- 
nanted house. His father was renowned 
as a distributor of Calvinistic tracts, 
and a patron of Calviflistic divines. 
The boy’s first years were passed amidst 
G-eneva bands, heads of lank hair, upT 
turned eyes, nasal psalmody, and ser- 
mons three hours Jong. Plays and 
poems, hunting and dancing, were 
proscribed by the austere discipline of 
his saintly family. The fruits of this 
education became visible, when, from 
the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, 
the hotblooded, quickwitted, young 
patrician emerged into the gay and 
voluptuous London of the Restoration. 
The most dissolute cavaliers stood 
aghast at the dissoluteness of the 
emancipated precisian. He early ac- 
quired and retained to the last the 
reputation of bein^j the greatest rake 
in England. Of wine indeed he never 
became the slave j and he used it 
chiefly for the purpose of making 
hims^ the maater of his ossooiates. 
But to the end of his long life the Wives 
and daughters of his nearest friends 
were not safe from his licentious plots. 
The ribaldry of his sonversation moved 
astonishment eve^ in tha^ age. To the 
religion of his country he offered, in 
the mera wantonness of impiety, in- 
sults too foul to be described. His 
mendacity and his effi-ontery passed 
into proverbs. Of all the liars of his 
time he was the most deliberate, the 
most inventive, and the most circum- 
stantial. What shame meant he did 
not seem to understand. No reproaches, 
even i||lon pointed and barbed with the 
sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. 
Great satirists, animated by a deadly 
personal aversion, exhausted all their 
strength in attacks upon him. They 
assailed him with keen inVectivs ; they 
assailed him with still keiner irony: 
but they found tlmt neither invective 
nor irony could move him to any thing 
but an unforced smile and a good hu- 
moured curse ; and they at length threw 


down the lash, acknowledging that it 
was impoBsible to make him feel. 
That, with such vices, he should have 
played a great part in life, should have 
carried numerous elections against the 
most formidable opposition by his per- 
sonal pDpnJprity, should have had a 
large foUowing in Parlipment, should 
have risen to the highest offices in\he 
State, seems extraordinary. But h« 
lived in times when faertion was almost 
a madness ; and he possessed in an 
eminent degree the qualities of tho 
leader of a faction. There was a single 
tie which he respected. The falsest of 
mankind in all relations but one, he 
was the truest of Whigs. The religious 
tenets of his family he had early re- 
nounced with contempt: bnt to the 
politics of his family he stedfastly ad- 
hered through all the temptations and 
dangers of half a Century. In small 
things and in great his devotion to his 
party constantly appeared. He had 
the finest stud in England ; and his 
delight was to win plates from Tories, 
Sometimes when, in a distant county, 
it was fully expected that the horse of 
a High Church squire would be first 
on the course, down came, on the very 
eve of the race, Whartonfa Careless, 
who bad ceased to run at Newmarket 
merely for want of competitors, or 
Wharton’s Gelding, for whom Lewis 
the Fourteenth had in vain offered a 
thousand pistoles. A man whose mere 
sport Weis of this description was not 
likely to be easily beaten in any serious 
contest. Such a master of the whole 
art of electioneering England had never 
seen. Buckinghamshire was his own 
especial province; and there he ruled 
without a rival. But he extended his 
care over the Whig interest in York- 
shire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wilt- 
shire. Sometimes twenty, sometimes 
thirty, members of Parliament were 
named by him. As a canvasser he was 
irresistible. Ho never forgot a face 
that he had once seen. Nay, in the 
towns iij which he wished to establish 
an interest, he remembered, not only 
the voters but their families. His op- 
ponents were confoun d ed 1^ th e stren gth 
of his memory and the affability of his 
deportment, and owned that it was 
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imposBible to contend against a great 
man called tbe ahoenawker by hia 
Christian name, who was sure that the 
butcher’s daughter most be growing a 
fine girl, and who was anxious to know 
whether tbe blacksmith^S youngest boy 
was breeched. By such arts as tbwe 
he made himself so popular that his 
j ou^eys to the^uckin^amshire Quar- 
ter Sessions resembled royal progresses. 
The bells of every parish through which 
he passed were rung, and flowers were 
strewed along the road. It was com- 
monly believed that, in tbe course of 
his life, he expended on bis parlia- 
mentary interest not less than eighty 
thousand pounds, a sum which, when 
compared with the value of estates, 
must be considered as equivalent to 
more than three hundred thousand 
pounds in our time. 

But the chief service which Wharton 
rendered to the Whig party was that 
of bringing in recmita from the young 
aristocracy. He was quite as dexterous 
a canvasser among the embroidered 
coats at the Saint James’s Coffeehouse 
as among the leathern aprons at Wy- 
combe and Ailesbury. He had his eye 
on every boy of quality who came of 
age ; and it was not easy for such a 
boy to resist the arts of a noble, elo- 
quent, and wealthy flatterer, who united 
juvenile vivacity to profound art and 
long experienoe of the gay world. It 
mattered not what the novice preferred, 
gallantry or field sports, the dice-box 
or the bottle. Wharton soon found 
out the master psaeion, offered sym- 
pathy, advico, ana assistance, and, while 
seeming to be only the minister of his 
disciple’s plensteres, made sure of his 
disciple's vote. 

The party to whose interests Whar- 
ton, with such spirit and constancy, 
devoted his time, his fortune, his ta- 
lents, his very vices, judg^ him, as Was 
natural, far too leniently. He Was 
widely known by the very undeserved 
appellation of Honest Tom. Some 
pious men, Burnet, for example, asnd 
Addison, averted their eyes fnom the 
scandal which he ^ve, and spoke of 
him, not indeed with esteem, yet ^ith 
goodwill. A most ingenious and ac- 
complished Whig, the third Earl of 


Shaftesbury, author or'ths Character- 
istics, described Wharton as the most 
mysterious of human beings, as a 
strange eompotltK! of best and worst, 
of private depravity and public virtue, 
and owned himself Unable to under- 
stand how a man utterly without prin- 
ciple in every thing but politics should 
in politics be as true as steel. But that 
which, in the judgment of one faction, 
more than half redeemed all Wharton’s 
faults, seemed to the other faction to 
aggravate them all. The opinion which 
the Tories entertained of him is ex- 
pressed in a single line written after 
his death by the ablest man of that 
party, Jonathan Swift: “He was the 
most universal villain that ever I 
knew.”* Wharton’s political adver- 
saries thirsted for his blood, and re- 
peatedly tried to shed it. Had he not 
been a man of imperturbable temper, 
dauntless courage, and consummate skill 
in fence, his life would have been a 
short one. But neither anger nor 
danger ever deprived him of his pre- 
sence of mind : he was an incomparable 
swordsman ; and he had a peculiar way 
of disarming opponents which moved 
the envy of all the duellists of his time. 
His friends said that he had never given 
a challenge, that he had never refused 
one, that he had never taken a life, and 
yetthat he had neverfought without hav- 
ing his antagonist’s life at his mercy.f 

The four men Who have been de- 
scribed resembled each other so little 
that it may be thought strange that 
tbey should ever have been able to act 
in concert. They did, however, act in 
the closest concert during many years. 
They more than once rose and more 
than once fell together. But their 
union lasted till it was dissolved by 
death. Little as some of them may 
have deserved esteem, none of them 
can be accused of having been false to 
his brethren of the Junto. 

While the great body of the Whig 
members of Pi^rli ament was, under 

* Swift’s note dil Mackay’s Character of 
Wharton. 

t Th^ ECDtJoUut of Montagno and Wharton 
I have coHected from InnimierQbie BOuroee. I 
ought, however, to mantlon particularly the 
very Durloas Life of Wharton published Ini- 
mediately after his death. 
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these able cbiel^) eurajing itself in order 
resembling that of a regular 
army, the Tories were in the 
state of a tumultuary miUtia, 
undriUed and unofficered. They were 
numerous ; and they were zealous : but 
they had no discipline and no chief. 
The name of Seymour had once been 
great among them^ and had not quite 
lost its influence. Hub, since he had 
been at the Board of Treasury, he had 
disgusted them by vehemently defend- 
ing all that he had himself, when out 
□f place, vehemently attacked. They 
had once looked up to the Speaker, 
Trevor : but his greediness, impudence, 
and venality were now so notorious that 
all respectable gentlemen, of all shades 
of opinion, were ashamed to see him in 
the chair. Of the old Tory members 
Sir Christopher Musgrave alone had 
much weight Indeed the real leaders 
of the party, as far as it can be said 
to have had leaders, were men bred in 
principles diametrically opposed to 
Toryism, men who had carried Whig- 
gism to the verge of republicanism, and 
who had long been considered not 
merely as Low Churchmen, but as more 
than half Presbyterians. Of these 
men the most eminent were two great 
Herefordshire squires, Robert Harley 
and Paul Foley. 

The space which Robert Harley fills 
in the history of three reigns, 
his elevation, his the in- 
fluence which, at a gre^t crisis, he ex- 
ercised on the politics of all Europe, 
the close intimacy in which he lived 
with some of the greatest wits and poets 
of his time, and the frequent recurrence 
of his name in the works of Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Prior, must always 
make him an object of interest. Yet 
the man himself was of all men the 
least interesting. There is indeed a 
whimsical contrast between the very 
ordinary qualities of his mind and the 
very extraordinary vicissitudes of his 
fortune. , 

He was the heir of a Puritan family. 
His father, Sir Edward Harley, hod 
been conspicuous among <the ^triots 
of the Long Parliament, had commanded 
a regiment under Essex, had, after the 
Restoration, been an active opponent 


□f the Court, had supported the Ex- 
clusion BUI, had harboured dissenting 
reaohers, had frequented meeting- 
ouses, and had made himself so ob- 
noxious to the ruling powers that, at 
the time of the Western Insurrection, 
he had been placed under arrest, an^ 
his house i^ad been searched for arms. 
When the Dutch army was marching 
fiom Torbay towards London, he and 
his eldest son Robert declared for the 
Prince of Orange and a free Parliament, 
raised a large body of horse, took pos- 
session of Worcester, and evinced their 
zeal against Popery by publicly break- 
ing to pieces, in the High Street of that 
city, a piece of sculpture which to rigid 
precisians seemed idolatrous. Soon 
after the Convention had become a 
Parliament, Robert Harley was sent 
up to Westminster as member for a 
Cornish borough. His conduct WlIs 
such as might have been expected from 
his birth and education. He was a 
Whig, and indeed an intolerant and 
vindictive Whig. Nothing would sa- 
tisfy him but a general proscription of 
the Tories. His name appears in the 
list of those members who voted for 
the Sacheverell clause ; and, at the 
general election which took place in 
the spring of 1690, the party which he 
had persecuted made ^eat exertions 
to keep him out of the House of Com- 
mons. A cry was raised that the 
Harleys were mortal enemies of the 
Church ; and this cry produced so 
much effect that it was with difficulty 
that any of them c«uld obtain a seat. 
Such was the commencement of the 
public life of a man whose name, a 
quarter of a fcentury later, was insepa- 
rably coupled with High Church in the ' 
acclamations of Jacobite mobs.* 

Soon, however, it began to be ob- 
served that in every division Parley 
WEIS found among those gentlemen who 
held his political opinions in abhor- 
rence; nor was this strange; for he 
affected the character of a Whig of 
the old pattern; and before the Reov- 
r 

* Much of my information about the Hor- 
leyal have derived from unpublished memoirs 
written by Edward Harley, younger brother 
of Bobert. A oopy of these memoir^ Is among’ 
the Mackintosh M3d. 
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lution it had always been supposed that 
a Whig was a person who watched with 
jealousy every exertion of the preroga- 
tive, who was slow to loose the strings 
of the public purse, and who was ex- 
treniB to mark the faults of the minis- 
tprs of the Crown. Such a Whig 
Harley still professed to be# Ho did 
not admit that* the recent change of 
dynasty had made any change in the 
duties of a representative of the people. 
The new government ought to be ob- 
served as suspicioully, checked as se- 
verely, and supplied as sparingly, as 
the old one. Acting on these princi- 
ples, he necessarily found himself act- 
ing with men whose principles were 
diametrically opposed to his. He liked 
to thwart the King : they liked to 
thwart the usurper: the consequence 
was that, whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity of thwarting William, the Eound- 
head stayed in the House or went into 
the lobby in company with the whole 
crowd of Cavaliers. 

Soon Harley acquired the authority 
of a leader among those with whom, 
notwithstanding wide differences of 
opinion, he ordinarily voted. His in- 
fluence in Parliament was indeed alto- 
gether out of proportion to his abilities. 
His intellect was both small and slow. 
Ho was unable lo take a large view of 
any subject. He never acquired the 
art of expressing himself in public with 
fluency and perspicuity. To the end 
of his life he remained a tedious, hesi- 
tating, and confused speaker.* He had 
nqnf' of the external graces of an orator. 
His countenance was heavy, his figure 
mean and somewhat deformed, and his 
gestures uncouth. Yet he was heard 
with respect. For, such as his mind 
WHS, it had been assiduously cultivated. 
His youth had been studious ; and to 
tliB last he continued to lovo books 
and the society of men of genius and 

* The only writer who haa praised Harley’s 
oratory, os for as I rememher, is Mackay, who 
calls him eloquent'. Swift' scribbled m the 
margin, “A great He.” And oertainly Swift 
was inclined to do mare than justice to Har- 
ley. “ That lord,” said Pope, “talked of 
husinoaa lii so confused a manner that you 
did not know what he was about and every 
thing he went to tell you was in the epic way ; 
for he always began in the middle.”— Spence’s 
Anecdotes. 


learning. Indeed he iftpired to- the 
character of a wit and a poet, and occa- 
sionally employed hours which should 
have been very d^rently spent* in 
composing verses n^re execrable than 
the bellman’s.* His time however was 
not always so absurdly wasted. He 
had that sort of industry and that sort 
of exactness which would have made’ 
him a respectable antiquary or King 
at Arms. His taste led him to plod 
among old records; and, in that age, 
it was only by plodding among old 
records that any man could obtain an 
accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the law of Parliament. Having few 
rivals in this laborious and unattractive 
pursuit, he soon began to be regarded 
as an oracle on questions of form and 
privilege. His moral character added 
not a little to his influence. He had 
indeed great vices ; but they were not 
of a scandalous kind. He was not to 
be corrupted by money. His privato 
life was regular. No illicit amour was 
imputed to him even by satirists. Gam- 
bling he held in aversion; and it was 
said that he never passed Whito’s, then 
the favourite haunt of noble sharpers 
and dupes, without an exclamation of 
anger. His practice of flustering him- 
self daily with claret was hardly con- 
sidered as a fault by his contempora- 
ries. His knowledge, his gravity, and 
his independent position gained for 
him the ear the'House; and even 

* “Hb used,” said Pope, "to send trifling 
verses from Caurt to the ScriblBnis Club al- 
most every day, 'and would coma and talk 
idly with them ^most every night even whan 
his all WHS at stake.” Some specimens of 
Harley’s poetry are in print. The best, I 
think, is a stanza which ha made on his own 
fall in 1714 ; and bad Is the best. 

To wrTB wUh loTB, 

And ihed ronr blood, 

ApproTed li aboTe ; 

Dut bere below 

The example! ibow 

’Tli fatal tQ be BOO d." (1955.) 

Since the first edition cf this part of my 
history appeared, I have discovered that these 
lines, poor as they ore, were not Harley’s own. 
Hb took them, wUh slight alterations, from 
Dry den’s Albion and Albanius, The follow- 
ing stanaa I can, I think, warrant as a genuine 
production o^Harley’s Muse : 

9 ** 1 honour the man, Sir, 

Who are raadj to aniwer, 

When I aik them to lianl by the Quoen, 

In ipllo dT oratori 
And LlEHjdtblrity praleri, 

Whole hatred I highly Mteem.’* (1957), 
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hig bad Bpe^king wag, in soma sense, 
an advantage to him. For people are 
very loth to admit that the same man 
can unite very different kinds of excel- 
lence. It ig soothing to envy to believe 
that what is splendid cannot be solid, 
that what is clear cannot be profound. 
Very slowly was the public brought to 
acknowledge that Mansfield was a great 
jurist, and that Burke was a great 
master of political iscience. Montague 
was a brilliant rhetorician, and, there- 
fore, though he had ten times Harley’s 
capacity for the driest parts of busi- 
ness, was represented by detractors as 
a superficial, prating, pretender. But 
from the absence of show in Harley’s 
disconrses many people inferred that 
there must be much substance ; and 
he was pronounced to be a deep read, 
deep thinking gentleman, not a fine 
ttdker, but fitter to direct affairs of 
state than all the fine talkers in the 
world. This character he sup- 
ported with that cunning which is 
frequently found in company with am- 
bitions and unquiet mediocrity. He 
constantly had, even with his best 
friends, an air of mystery and reserve 
which seemed to indicate that he knew 
some momentous secret, and that his 
mind was labouring with some vast 
design. In this way he got and long 
kept a high reputation for wisdom. It 
was not till that reputation had made 
him an Earl, a Khight. of the Garter, 
Lotd High Treasurer of England, and 
master of the fate of Europe, that his 
admirers began tC find uut that he was 
really a dull puzzleheaded man.^ 

Soon after the general election of 
1690, Harley, generally votkTg with 
the Tori es, began to turn Tory. The 
change was so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible, but was not the less real. 
He early began to hold the Tory doc- 
trine that England ought to confine 
herself to a maritime war. He early 
felt the tzae Tory antipathy to Dntch- 

I 

• The character at Harley la to be collected 
from Innumerable pue^yrlca and lampooua ; 
from the works md the prlva^ corraspcmfl- 
ence of Swift, Fo{»e, Arbrothnot, PrlCr, and 
BoUngbroke, and tfvm multitudes of such 
works as Ox and Bull, the High German 
Doctor, and The History of Robert Powell the 
Puppet Showman. 


men and to moneyed men. The anti- 
pathy to Dissenters, which was neces- 
sary to the completeness of the character, 
came much later. At length the trans- 
formation was complete: and the old 
haunter of conventicles became an 
intolerant High Churchman. Yet to 
the last tfiB traces of his early breeding 
would now and then show themselves; 
and, while he acted after the fashion of 
Land, he sometimes wrote in the style 
of Praise God Bajebone.'**’ 

Of Paul Foley we know comparatively 
little. Hia history, up to a 
certain point, greatiy resembles 
that of Harley ; but he appears to have 
been superior to Harley both in parts 
and in elevation of character. He was 
the son of Thomas Foley, a new man, 
but a man of great merit, who, having 
begun life with nothing, had created a 
noble estate by ironworks, and who was 
renowned for his spotless integrity and 
his munificent charity. The Foleys 
were, like their neighbours the Harleys, 
Whigs and Puritans. Thomas Foley 
lived on terms of close intimacy with 
Baxter, in whose writings he is men- 
tioned with warm eulogy. The opinions 
and the attachments of Paul Foley 
were at first those of his family. But 
he, like Harley, hecapi?, merely from 
the vehemence of his Whiggism, an 
ally of the Tories, and might, perhaps, 
like Harley, have been completely 
metamorphosed into a Tory, if the 
process of transmutation had not 
been interrupted 1^ death. Foley’s 
abilities were highly respectable, and 
had been improved by education. He 
was so wealthy that it was unnecessary 
for him to follow the law as a profes- 
sion , hut he had studied it carefully 
as a science. His morals were without 
stain ; and the greatest fault which 
could be imputed to him was that lie 
paraded hia independence and disin- 

• In a letter dated Sept. 12. 1709, a short 
time betfoTB he waa brought into power on the 
shoulders of the High Churdh mob, he Bays : 

“My soul has been ^ong lyons, even the 
soUi of i^en, whose teeth are spears and ar- 
rows, and their tongues sharp swords. But I 
learn how good It la to wait on the Lord, and 
to pbsseas one’s soul In peace.” The letter 
was to Caretalrs. I doubt whether Harley 
would have canted thus If he had been writing 
to Atterbury. 
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terestedness too ostentatioualy, and 
was so mnch afraid of being thought 
tn fawn that ho was almost always 
growling. 

Another convert ought to be men- 
Hnwp tinned. Howe, latelj" the most 
virulent of the ~ _ had 

been, by the losewof hia place, turned 
into one of the moat virulent of the 
Tories. The deserter brought to the 
party which he had joined no weight 
of character, Ho capacity or semblance 
of capacity for great affairs, but much 
parliamentary ability of a low kind, 
much spite, and much impudence. No 
speaker of that time seems to have 
had, in such large measure, both the 
power and the inclination to give pain. 

The assistance of these men was 
most welcome to the Tory party ; but 
it was impossible that they could, as 
yet, exercise over that party the entire 
authority of leaders. For they stiU 
called themselves Whigs, and generally 
vindicated their Tory votes by argu- 
ments grounded on "V^ig principles.* 

From this view of the state of parties 
in the House of Commons, it seems 
clear that Sunderland had good reason 
for recommending that the administra- 
tion should be entrusted to the Whigs. 
The King, however, hesitated long be- 
fore he could bring himself to quit that 
neutral position which he had long oc- 
cupied between the contending parties. 
If one of those parties was disposed to 
question his title, the other was on 
principle hostile tojiis prerogative. He 
still remembered with bitterness the 
unreasonable and vindictive conduct ol 
his first Parliament at the close of 
1689 and the beginning of 1690 ; and 
ho shrank from the thought of being 
entirely in the hands of the men who 
had obstructed the Bill of Indemnity, 
who had voted for the Sacheverell 

* The anomalous position which Harley and 
Foley at this time occupied is noticed in the 
Dialogue between a Whig and a Tory, 1693. 
“ Your great P. Fo — y,” says the To^, “turns 
cadet, and carries arms under the General of 
tho VVest Saxons. The two Har — vs, father 
and son are engineers under the Ifte Lieu- 
tenant of the Ordnance, and bomb any bill 
which he hath once resolv'd to reduce to 
ashes.” Seymour is the General of the "West 
Saxons. Musgrava had been Lieutenant of 
the Ordnance in the reign of Charles the 
Second, 


clause, who had tried to prevent him 
from taking the tjommand of his army 
in Ireland, and who had called him an 
ungrateful tyrant merely becausB He 
would not be their slave and hangmm. 
He had once, h^ a bold and unexpected 
eff^ort, freed himself from their yoke; 
and he was not inclined to pnt it on his 
neck again. He personally disliked 
Wharton and Russell. He thoUgtt 
highly of the capacity of Oaermnrtheii, 
of tho integrity of Nottingham, of the 
diligence and financial skill of Q-odol- 
phin. It was only by slow degrees that 
the arguments of Sunderland, backed 
by the force of circumstances, overcamu 
all objections. 

On the seventh of November 1693 
the Parliament met ; and the 
conflict of parties instantly be- * ” - 
gan. William from the throne 
pressed on the Houses the necessity of 
making a grsat exertion to arrest the 
progress of Franco on the Continent. 
During the last campaign, he said, she 
had, on every point, had a superitJrity 
of force ; and it had therefore been 
found impossible to cope with her. 
His allies had lised to increase 
their armies; he trusted that the 
Commons would enable him to do tho 
same.* 

The Commons at their next sitting 
took the King’s speech into DPbatci 
consideration. The miscarriage 
of the Smyrna fleet was the 
chief Subject of discussion. The cry 
for inquiry was universal : but it was 
evident that the two parties raised that 
cry for very different reasons. Monta- 
gue spoke the sense of the Whigs. 
He declared that the disaaters of the 
summer could not, in hia opinion, be 
explained by the ignorance and imbe- 
cility of those who had charge of tho 
naval administration. There must have 
been treason. It was impossible to 
believe that Lewis, when he sent his 
Brest squadron to the Straits of Q^ibral- 
tar, and left thS whole coast of his 
kingdom from Dunkirk to Bayonne im- 
proteoted, h^d trusted merely to chance. 
He mffst have been well oasnred that 
his fleet would meet with a vast booty 

• Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Nov. 7. 
1693. 
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under » fvetln coutoj, As there had 
been treachery m some quarters, there 
had been incapacity in others. The 
State was ID served And then the 
rator pronounced a wann panegyric 
n his friend Somers. "Wonld that 
men in power would follow the ex- 
'^tilSbiple of my Lord £eeper I If aU 
^"afrt)nage were bestowed as judiciously 
aidli disinterestedly as his, we should not 
s^^the public offices filled with men 
whoi^ -draw salaries and perform no 
duties.” It was moved and carried 
unanimously, that the Commons would 
support their Majesties, and would 
forthwith proceed to investigate the 
causes of the disaster in the Bay of 
Lagos.* The Lords of the Admiralty 
were directed to produce a great mass 
of documentary evidence. The King 
sent down copies of the examinations 
taken before the Committee of Council 
whi ch Maiy ha d appointed to in quir e into 
the grievances of the Turkey merchants. 
The Turkey merchants themsejlves were 
called in and interrogated. Hooke, 
though too ill to Stand or speak, was 
brought in a chair to the bar, and there 
delivered in a narrative of his proceed- 
ings. The Whigs soon thought that 
sufficient ground had been laid for a 
vote condemning the naval administra- 
tion, and moved a resolution attributing 
the miscarriage of the Smyrna fleet to 
notorious and treacherous mismanage- 
ment. That there )iad br^en mismatiage- 
luent Could not be disputed ; but that 
there had been foul play had certainly 
not been proved. The Tories proposed- 
that the word “ treacherous” shoulc^ 
be omitted. A division took place ; 
and the Whigs carried their point by a 
hundred and forty votes to a hundred 
and three. Wharton was a teller for 
the majority. t 

It was now decided that there had 
been treason, but not who was the 
traitor. Several keen debates followed. 
The WhigS tried to throw the blame 
on Killegrew and Dtlaval, who were 
Tories; the Tories did their best to 
make out that the fault lay with the 
Victualling Deportment, which was 

* CommoiiB’ Junmals, Nov. 13. 1693 ; Qrey’s 
Debates. 

t Commons' Jonmals, November 17. 1693. 


under the direction of Whigs. Rut tha 
House of Commons has always been 
much more ready to pass votes of cen- 
sure drawn in gene^ terms than to 
brand individusls byname. A resolu- 
tion clearing the Victualling Office was 
proposed by Montague, and carried by 
a liundrSd and eighty eight votes ton 
hundred and fifty two.* But when the 
victorious party brought forward a mo- 
tion inculpating the admirals, the To- 
ries come up in great numbers from 
the country, and, after a debate which 
lasted fr^m nine in the morning till 
near eleven at night, succeeded in saving 
their friends. The Noes were, a hun- 
dred and Seventy, and the Ayes only a 
hundred and sixty one. Anoth^ at- 
tack was made a few days later with no 
better success. The Noes were a hun- 
dred and eighty five, the Ayes only a 
hundred and seventy five. The inde- 
fatigable and implacable Wharton was 
on both occasions teller for the mi- 
nority, f 

In spite of this check the advantage 
was decidedly with the Whigs. Runeii 
The Tories who were at the 
head of the naval administra- 
tion had indeed escaped impeachment: 
but the escape had been so narrow that 
it was impossible for the King to em- 
ploy them any longer. The advice of 
Sunderland prevailed. Anew Commis- 
sion of Admiralty was prepared: and 
Russell was named First Lord. He 
had already be eU appointed to the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet. 

His elevation maae it necessary that 
Nottingham should retire. For, Retire, 
thoij^ it was not then unusual 
to sen men who were personally 
and politically hostile to each other 
holding high offices at the same time, 
the relation between the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State, who had charge of what would 
now be called the War Department, 
was of BO peculiar a nature that the 
public service could not be Well con- 
ducted without cordial cooperation be- 
tween fiiem; and between Nottingham 

* CohunonB’ JouxubIb, Nov. 22. 27. 1693; 
Grey’s Debates. 

t ComniDns' Jonmals, Nov. 29, Dec. 6. 1693; 
L’Harmltagn, Deo. 1693. 
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and Bussell Buch cooperation was not 
to be Bisected. "I thank you,” Wil- 
liam said to Nottingham, “for ypur 
eerricea. I have noting to complain 
of in ^our conduct. It is only from 
necessity that I part Tnth you.” Not- 
tingham retired with dignity. Though 
a very honest man, he went out of 
office much richef than he had come in 
five years before. What were then 
considered as the legitimate emolu- 
ments of his place were great: he had 
sold Kensington House to the Crown 
for a large sum ; and he had probably, 
after the fashion of that time, obtained 
for himself some lucrative grants. He 
laid out all his gains in purchasing 
land. He heard, he said, that his 
enemies meant to accuse him of having 
acquired wealth by illicit means. He 
was perfectly ready to abide the^ issue 
of an inquiry. He wouli not, as some 
ministers had done, place his fortune 
beyond the reach of the justice of his 
coontr 3 ^ He would have no secret 
hoard. He would invest nothing in 
foreign funds. His property should ifU 
be such as could be readily discovered 
and seized. 

During some weeks the seals which 
blrVal Nottingham had delivered up 
fujeVJfflcB. remained in the royal closet. 
To dispose of them proved no easy 
matter. They were olfered to Shrews- 
bury, who of all the Whig leaders stood 
highest in the King’s favour; but 
Shrewsbury excused himself, and, in 
order to avoid further importunity, 
retired into the cfluntry. There he 
soon received a pressing letter from 
Elizabeth Villiers. This lady had, 
when a girl, inspired William with a 
passion w'hich had caused much scandal 
and much unhappiness in the little 
Court of the Hague. Her influence 
over him she owed not to her personal 
charms, — for it tasked all the art of 
Hneller to make her look tolerably on 
canvass, — not to those talents which 
peculiarly belong to her sex, — for she 
did not excel in playful talk, and her 
letters are remarkably deflciAt in 
feminine ease and grace, — but to powers 
of mind which qualified her to partake 

* L’Hennltage, Sept. Nov. 1693. 


the careB and mide the counaels of 
statesmen. To the end of her life neat 
politicians sought her advice. Even 
Swift, the shrewdest and most cynidhl 
of her contemporaries^ pronounc^ her 
the wisest of wotnBn, and more than 
once sate, fascinated by her conversa- 
tion, from two in the afternoon till near 
midnight.* By degrees the virtues and 
charms of Mary conquered the first 
place in her husband’s affection. Butl 
he still, in difficult conjunctures, fre- 
quently applied to Elizabeth Villiers 
for advice and assistance. She now 
implored Shrewsbury to reconsider his 
determination, and not to throw away 
the opportunity of uniting the Whig 
party’ for ever. Wharton and Bussell 
wrote to the same effect. In reply 
came flimsy and unmeaning excuses: 
” I am n[^ qualified for a court life : I 
am unequal to a place which requifea 
much exertion : I do not quite agree 
with any party in the State: in short, 
I am unfit for the world: 1 want to 
travel; I want to see Spain.”t These 
were mere pretences. Had Shrewsbury 
spoken the whole truth, he would have 
said that he had, in an evil hour, been 
false to the cause of that Kevolution in 
which he had borne so great'a part, that 
he had entered into engagements of 
which he repented, but from which he 
knew not how to extricate himself, and 
that, while he remained under those 
engagements, he^was unwilling to enter 
into the service of the existing govern- 
ment Marlborough, Godolphin, and 
Russell, indeed, had no scruple about 
corresponding with one King while 
holding office under the other. But 
Shrewsbury had, what was wanting to 
Marlborough, Godolpbin, and Russell, a 
conscience, a conscience which indeed 
too often failed to restrain him from 
doing wrong, but which never failed to 
punish him. 

In consequence of his refusal to ac- 
cept the Seals, the ministerial arrange- 
menta which the^King had planned 
were not carried into entire effect tdl 

* See the to Stella, Hi. IIU. lix. 

IxL ; an^Lady Orkney’s Letters to Swift. 

t Bee the letters written at this time by 
Elizabeth Villiera, Wharton, Russell and 
Shrewsbury, in the Shrewsbury Corresponrl- 
ence. 
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the end of tHe session. Heanwhile the 
proeeed _9of the two Houses h&dbee^i 
interesting and important. 

G^OD after the Parliament met, the 
sdMtea attention of the Commons was 
SS3i*ifui called to the state of the 

trade with India; and the 
charter which had just been granted to 
the Old Company was laid before them. 
They would probably have been dis- 
posed to sanction the new arrangement, 
which, in truth, differed little from 
that which tisiey had themselves sug- 
g^ted not many months before, if the 
Directara had acted with prudence. 
But the' Directors, from the day on 
which they had obtained their charter, 
had persecuted the interlopers wkhout 
mercy, and had quite forgotten that it 
was one thing to persecute interlopers 
in the Eastern Seas, and another to 
pc^cute them in the port of London. 
Hitherto the war of the monopolists 
against the priyatc trade had been 
carried on at the distance of fifteen 
thousand miles from England. If 
things were done, the English 
public did not see them done, and did 
not hear of them till long after they 
had been done; nor was it by any 
means easy to ascertain at Westminster 
who had been right and who had been 
wrong in a dispute which had arisen 
three or four years before at Moorsbe- 
dabad or Canton, With incredible 
rashness the Difectorg determined, at 
the very moment when i:he fate of their 
Company was in the balance, to give 
the people of this country a near view 
of the most odious features of the mo- 
nopoly. Some wealthy merchants of 
Xjondon had equipped a fine ship named 
the Redbridge. Her crew was nnmer- 
OOB, her cargo of immense value. Her 
p^)ers had been made out for Alicant; 
but there was some reason to suspect 
that she was really bound for the 
countries lying beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. She was stopped by the 
Admiralty, in obedience to an order 
which the Company obtained from the 
Privy Council, doubtless by the help of 
the Lord President. EVery (Jay that 
she lay in the Thames oaused a heavy 
expense to the owners. The indigna- 
tion in the City was great and general. 


The Company maintained that from the 
legality of the monopoly the legality of 
the detention necessarily followed. The 
public turned the argument round, and 
being firmly convinced that the deten- 
tion was illegal, drew the inference that 
the monopoly must be illegal too. The 
dispute Bf'as at the height when the 
Parlinmsut met. Petitions on both 
sides were speedily laid on the table of 
the Commons; and it was resolved that 
these petitions should be taken into 
consideration by a Committee of the 
whole House. The first question on 
which the conflicting parties tried their 
strength was the choice of a chairman. 
The enemies of the Old Company pro- 
posed Papillon, once the closest ally 
and subsequently the keenest opponent 
of Child, and carried their point by a 
hundred and thirty eight votes to a 
hundted and six. The Committee pro- 
ceeded to inquire by wbat authority 
the Redbridge bad been stopped. One 
of her owners, Gilbert Heathcote, a rich 
merchant and a stanch Whig, appeared 
ai the bar as a witness. He was asked 
whether he would venture to deny that 
the ship had really been fitted out for 
the Inibau trade. " It is no sin that I 
know of,” he answered, ” to trade with 
India ; and I shall trade with India till 
I am restrained by Act of Parliament.” 
Papillon reported that, in the opinion 
of the Committee, the detention of the 
Redbridge was illegal. The question 
was then put, that the House would 
agree with the Committ ee, The fri en ds 
of the Old C[?mpany ventured on a 
second division, and were defeated by 
a hundred and seventy one votes to a 
hundred and twenty five.'*^ 

The blow was quickly followed up. 
A few days later it wan moved that all 
subjects of England bad equal right to 
trade to the East Indies unless prohi- 
bited by Act of Parliament ; and the 
supporters of the Old Company, sen- 
sible that they were in a minority, 
suffered the motion to pass without a 
division, t 

This memorable vote settled the 
most important of those constitutional 
questions which had been left unsettled 

» Commons’ Journals, Jan. 6. 8. 160|. 
t Ibia. Jan. 11. 169^. 
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by the Bill of Rights, It Ims ever 
since been held to be th^ gound doc- 
trine that no power but that of the 
whole legislature can give to any 
person or to any society an exclusive 
privilege of trading to any part of the 
world. 

The opinion of the great nrjijority of 
the House of Cftnunons was that the 
Indian trade could be advantageously 
carried on only by means of a joint 
stock and a monopoly. It might there- 
fore have been expected that the reso- 
lution which desteoyed the monopoly 
of the Old Company would have bSen 
immediately followed by a law granting 
a monopoly to the New Company. No 
such law, however, was passed. The 
Old Company, though not strong 
enough to defend its own privileges, 
was able, with the help of its Tory 
friends, to prevent the rival association 
from obtaining similar privUeges. The 
consequence was that, during some 
years, there was nominally a free trade 
with India. In fact, the trade still 
lay under severe restrictions. The 
private adventurer found indeed no 
difficulty ill sailing from England : but 
his situation was as perilous as ever 
when he had turned the Cape of Good 
Hope. Whatever respect might be paid 
to a vote of the House of Commons 
by public functionaries in London, 
such a vote was, at Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, much less regarded than a 
private letter from Child ; and Child 
still continued to fight the battle with 
unlg-oken spirit. He sent out to the 
factories of the Company orders that 
no indulgence should be shown to the 
intruders. For the House of Commons 
and for its resolutions he expressed 
the bitterest contempt. “Be guided 
by my instructions,” ho wrote, “and 
not by the nonsense of a few ignorant 
country gentlemen who Imve hardly 
wit enough to manage tlieir own pri- 
vate affairs, and who know nothing 
at all about questions of trade.” It 
appears that his directions were obeyecL 
Every where in the East, duriiig this 
period of anarchy, the servant of the 
Company and the independent mer- 
chant waged war on each other, accused 
each other of piracy, and tried by every 


artifice to exasperate the Mogul govern- 
ment against each other. ^ 

The three great eonstitutioual ques- 
tions of the preceding year were, an 
this year,^ again brought under the 
consideration of Farliament-. In the 
first week of the session, a Bill for the 
Regulation of Trials in cases of High 
TreasDD, a Triennial Bill, and a Place 
Bill were laid on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

None of these bills became a 
The first passed the Commons, Biufcr 
but was un&VDurably received 
by the Peers. William took 
so much ilterest in the ques- TreuBo. 
tion that he came down to the House 
of Lords, not in his crown and robes, 
but in the ordinary dress of a gentle- 
man, and sate through the whole 
debate on the second reading. Caer- 
marthen spoke of the dangers to which 
the State was at that time exposed, 
and entreated his brethren not to give, 
at such a moment, impunity to traitors. 
He was powerfully supported by two 
eminent orators, who had, during some 
years, been on the uncourtly side of 
every question, but who, in this sesaion, 
showed a disposition to strengthen the 
hands of the government, H^ifax and 
Mulgrave. M^lborough, Rochester, 
and Nottingham spoke for the bill; 
but the general feeling was so clearly 
against them that they did not venture 
to divide. Jt ^is pftbable, however, 
that the reasons urged by Caermarthen 
were not the reasons which chiefly 
swayed his hearers. The Peers were 
fully determined that the bill should not 
pass without a clause altering the eon- 
©titution of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward: they knew that the Lower 
House was as fully determined not to 
pass such a clause ; and they thought 
it better that what must happen at last 
should happen speedily, and without a 
quarrel, f 

• Hamilton’s New*A.ccouTit. 

t Tha bill I flound in the Archivea of the 
Lords. Its history I laamad from the Jour- 
nala of the two Houses, from a passage in tfia 
Diary Narciseus Luttrell, and from two 
letters to the States General, both dated ou 
Feb. 27. ^ debate in tha 

Lords. One of these letters is from Van 
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The fate of the Trfennial Bill con- 
Tritnnui founded aU the calculations of 
Bin. the hest informed politicians of 
th&t time, and may therefore well seem 
extraordinary to ns. During the recess, 
that hill had been describedm numerous 
pamphlets, written for the moat part by 
persons zealous for the Revolution and 
for popular principles of government^ as 
the one thing ne^fhl, as the universal 
cure for the distempers of the State. 
On the first, second, and third readings 
in the Housd of Commons, no division 
took place. The Whigs were enthusi- 
astic. The Tories seemed to be acqui- 
escent. It was understood that the 
King, though he had used his Veto for 
the purpose of giving the Houses an 
opportunity of reconsidering the sub- 
ject^ had no intention of offering a 
pertinacious opposition to their wishes. 
But Seymour, with a cunning whiph 
long experience had matured, after 
deferring the conflict to the last mo- 
ment, snatched the victory from his 
adversaries, when they were most 
secure. When the Speaker held up 
the bill in bis hands, and pub the 
question whether it should pass, the 
Noes were a hundred and forty six, the 
Ayes only a hundred and thirty six.* 
Some eager Whigs flat^red themselves 
that their defeat was the effect of a 
surprise, and might be retrieved. 
Within three d^ys, therefore, Mon- 
mouth, the most ardaut ^nd restless 
man in the whole party, brought into 
the Upper House a bill substantially 
the same with that which had so 
strangely miscarried in the liower. 

Cittera ; the other, which contains fuller in- 
formation, Is from L’Hermitage. 

• CJonunons’ Journals, Nov. 28. 1693 ; Grey’s 
Debates. L’Hermltage mUy expected that the 
bin would pnss, and that the royal assent 
would not he withheld. On November 
hB wrote to the States General, “ D paroist 
dans ibnte la chambre beaucoup de pa^on d. 

falre passer ce bll.” On he Bays that 

the dlvisloii on the passing “ n’apas cans^nne 
petite surprise. II est dilQcile d’ avoir un point 
fixe snr lea Id^es qu’on pent so former des 
^mptions dn parlemeot, car il paroist quelque- 
fois de grandes ohaleurB qni ^^mblent devoir 
tout endammer, at qol, pen de teiCs apr^, 
s'^vaporent.” That Sfi^our was the chief 
manager of the ppposl^on to the bill is as- 
serted in the on(5e celebrated Hush Money 
pamphlet of that year. 


The Peers passed this bill very expe- 
ditiously, and sent it down to the 
Commons. But in the Commons it 
found no favour. Many members, who 
professed bo wish that the duration 
□f parliaments should be limited, re- 
sented the interference of the heredi- 
tary brafich of the legislature in a 
matter which peculiarly concerned the 
elective branch. The subject, they 
said, is oue which especially belongs 
to us: WB have considered it ; we have 
come to a decision ; and it is scarcely 
parliamentary, it is certainly most in- 
delicate, in their Lordships, to call 
upon us to reverse that decision. The 
question now is, not whether the duni- 
tion of parliaments ought to be limitcrl, 
but whether we ought to submit our 
judgment to the authority of the Peers, 
and to undo, at their bidding, what we 
did only a fortnight ago. The animos- 
ity with which the patrician order wiis 
regarded was inflamed by the arts and 
the eloquence of Seymour. The bill 
contained a definition of the words, 
"to hold a Parliament." This defi- 
nition was serntinised with extreme 
jealousy, and was thought by many, 
with very little reason, to have been 
framed for the purpose of extending 
the privileges, already invidiously 
great, of the nobility. It appears, 
from the scanty and obscure fragments 
of the debates which have come down 
to us, that bitter reflections were 
thrown on the general conduct, both 
political and judicial, of the Peers. 
Old Titus, though zealous for triennial 
parliaments, owned that he w'aa not 
surprised at the ill humour which 
many gentlemen showed. "It is true," 
he said, "that we ought to be dis- 
solved: but it is rather hard, I piust 
own, that the Lords are to prescribe 
the time of our dissolution. The Apos- 
tle Paul wished to be dissolved: but, I 
doubt, if his friends had set him a day, 
he would not have taken it kindly of 
them." The bill was rejected by a 
hundred and ninety seven votes to a 
hundrSd and twenty seven.* 

* ComraDns’ Jaumals ; Grey’s Debates. 
The engrossed oopy of this Bill went down to 
the House of Commons and is lost. Tho ori- 
ginal draught on paper is among the Archives 
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The Place Bill, differinff ver^ little 
from the Place Bill which had 
puce BUI. brought in twelve months 
before, passed easily through the Com- 
mons, Most of the Tories supported 
it warmly; and the Whigs did nft 
Tenture to oppose it. It ^ent up to 
the Lords, an^ soon came back com- 
pletely changed. As it had been oyigi- 
nally drawn, it provided that no 
member of the House of Commons, 
elected after the first of January 1694, 
should accept any place of profit under 
the Crown, on pain of forfeiting his 
seat, and of being incapable of sitting 
again in the same Parliament The 
Lords had added the words, “unless he 
be afterwards again chosen to serve in 
the same ParHament.” These words, 
few as they were, sufficed to deprive 
the bill of nine tenths of its efficacy, 
both for good and for evil. It was 
most desirable that the crowd of sub- 
ordinate public functionaries should be 
kept out of the House of Commons. 
It was most undesirable that the heads 
of the great executive departments 
should be kept out of that House. The 
bill, as altered, left that House open 
both to those who ought and to those 
who ought not to have been admitted. 
Jt very properly let in the Secretaries 
of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but it let in with them 
Commissioners of Wine Licenses and 
Commissioners of the Navy, Receivers, 
•Surveyors, Storekeepers, Clerks of the 
Acts -and Clerks ^f the Cheque, Clerks 
of the Green Cloth and Clerks of the 
Great Wardrobe. So little did the 
Commons understand what they were 
about that, after framing a law, in one 
view most mischievous, and in another 
vi^w most beneficial, they were perfectly 
willing that it should be transformed 
into a law quite harmless and almost 
useless. They agreed to the amend- 
ment ; and nothing was now wanting 
but the royal sanction. 

■of the Lords. That Monmouth brought In 
the bill I learned frdm n letter of L’Sermitage 
to the States General, Dec. 1693. As to 
the numbers on the division, I have, with 
•aomB hesitation, followed the Journals. In 
"Grey’s Debates, and In the letters of Von Cit- 
ters and L'Hermltage, the minority is said to 
have been 172. 

VOL. IV. 


That sanction certainly ought not to 
have been withheld, and probably 
would not have beerf withheli^ if 
William had known how unimportant 
the hill now was. But he understood 
the questioh as little as the Commons 
themselves. He knew that they 
imagined that they had deViaed a most 
stringent limitation of the rbyul 
and he was determined not to submit, 
without a struggle, to any such linjit- 
ation. He was encouraged by the 
auecesa with. .which he h^ hitherto 
resisted the attempts of the two Houses 
to encroach on his prerogative. He 
had refused to pass the bill which 
quartered the Judges on his hereditary 
revenue ; and the Parliament had si- 
lently acquiesced in the justice of the 
refusal. He had refused to pass the 
Triennial Bill ; and the Commons had 
since, by rejecting two Triennial Bills, 
acknowledged that ha had done well. 
He ought, however, to have considered 
that, on both these occasions, the an- 
nouncement of his refusal was imme- 
diately followed by the announcement 
that the Parliament was prorogued. 
On both these occasions, therefore, the 
members had half a year to think and 
to grow cool before the next sitting. 
The case was now very different. The 
principal business of the session was 
hardly begun : estimates were still 
under consideration : bills of supply 
were still ifepL^iding; and, if the Houses 
should take a fit of ill humour, tho 
consequences might be serious indeed. 

He resolved, however, to run the 
risk. Whether he had any adviser is 
not known. His determination seems 
to have taken both the leading Whigs 
and the leading Tories by surprise. 
When the Clerk had proclaimed that 
the King and Queen would consider of 
the bill touching free and impartial 
proceedings in Parliament, thP Com- 
mons retired from the bar of the Lords 
in a resentful and ungovernable mood. 
As soon as the "Speaker was again in 
his chair there was a long and tem- 
pestuous debate. All other busmess 
was Postponed. All committees were 
adjourned. It was resolved that the 
House would, early toe next morning, 
take into consideration the state of tha 
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nation. When the morning came, the 
exeiteinent did not appear to have 
abated. The mace waa sent into West- 
Hall and into the Court of 
Requeeta. All members who could be 
found were brought into the House. 
That none might be able to steal away 
unuoticBd, the back door waa locked, 
and the key laid on the table. All 
strangers were ordered to retire. With 
these solemn preparations began a sit- 
ting which reminded a few old men of 
some of the first sittings of the Long 
Parliament High words were uttered 
by tbe . enemies of the government. 
Its friends, afraid of being accused of 
ajoandoning the cause of the Commons 
of England for the sake of royal favour, 
hardly ventured to raise their voices. 
Montague alone seems to have defended 
the King. Lowther, though high in 
office and a member of tbe cabinet, 
owned that there were evil influences 
at work, and, expressed a wish to see 
the Sovereign surrounded by counsel- 
lors in whom the repreaentativea of the 
people could confide. Harley, Foley 
and Howe carried everything before 
them. A resolution, affiijiiing that 
those who had advised the Crown on 
this occasion were public enemies, was 
carried with only two or three Noes. 
Harley, after reminding his hearers 
that they had their negative voice as 
the King had his and that, if His 
Majesty refused them ure dress, they 
could refuse him money, moved that 
they should go up to the Throne, not, 
as usual, with a Humble Address, but 
with a Representation. Some members 
proposed to substitute the more respect- 
ful word Address ; but they were over- 
ruled ; and a committee was appointed 
to draw up the Representation. 

Another night passed ; and, when 
the House met again, it appeared that 
the st^l^zn had greatly subsided. The 
maliraant joy and the wild hopes which 
the Jacobites h^d, during the last forty 
eight hours, express ed"with their usual 
imprudence, had incensed and alarmed 
the Whigs and the moderate Tories. 
Many members too were frighteot'd by 
hearing that WiUiam was fully deter- 
mined not to yftld without an appeal 
to tlie nation. Such an appeal might 


have been successful : for a dissolution, 
□n any ground whatever, would, at that 
moment, have been a highly popular 
exercise of the prerogative. The con- 
stiturnt bodies, it was well known, 
#ere generally zealous for the Triennial 
Bill, and cared ^comparatively little 
about the '‘ Place Bill., Many Tory 
members, therefore, who had recently 
voted against the Triennial Bill, were 
by no means desirous to run the risks 
of a general election. When the Re- 
presentation which Harley and his 
friends had prepared was read, it was 
thought offensively strong. After being 
recommitted, shortened, and softened, 
it was presented by the whole House. 
William’s answer was kind and gentle : 
but he conceded nothing. He assured 
the Commons that he remembered with 
gratitude the support which he had on 
many occasions received from them, 
that he should always consider their 
advice as most valuable, and that he 
should look on counsellors who might 
attempt to raise dissension between 
him and his Parliament as his enemies : 
but he uttered not a word which could 
be construed into an acknowledgment 
that be had used his Veto ill, or into 
a promise that he would nob use it 
again. 

The Commons on the morrow took 
his speech into consideration. Harley 
and his allies complained that the 
King’s answer was no answer at all, 
threatened to tack the Place Bill to a 
money hill, and proposed to make a 
second representation pressing His 
Maje.sty to explain himself more dis- 
tinctly. But by this time there was a 
strong reflux of feeling in the assembly. 
The Whigs had not only recovered 
from their dismay, but were in lugh 
spirits and eager for conflict. Wharton 
and Russell maintained that the House 
ought to be satisfied with what the 
King had said. Sir Thomas Littleton, 
the son of that Sir Thomas who had 
been distinguished among the chiefs 
of the country party in the days of 
Charles the Second, showed that he had 
inherited his father’s eloquence. “Do 
you wish,” said he. “ to make sport for 
your enemies? There is no want of 
them. They besiege our very doors. 
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We read, as we come thrcnigh the 
lobby, in the face ahd gestures of every 
nonjuror whom we pass, delight at the 
momentary coolness which has arisen 
between us and the King. That should, 
be enough for us. We may he sure 
that we are votingi rightly* when w'e 
give a vote which tends to confound 
the hopes of traitors.” The House di- 
yided. Harley was a teller on one 
side, Wharton on the other. Only 
eighty eight voted with Harley, two 
hundred and twenty nine with Whar- 
ton. The Whigs were so much elated 
by their victory that soma of them 
wished to move a vote of thanks to 
William for his gracious answer: but 
they were restrained by wiser men. 
“We have lost time enough already in 
these unhappy debates,” said a leader 
j party. “ Let us get to Ways and 
ana as fast as we can. The best 
form wh'cli our thanks can take is that 
of a money bill.” 

Thus ended, more happily than 
William had a right to expect, one. of 
the most dangerous contests in which 
he ever engaged with his Parliament. 
At the Dutch Embassy the rising and 
going down of this tempest had been 
watehedwith intense interest; and the 
□pinion there seems to have been that 
the King had on the whole ^ost 
neither power nor popularity by his 
conduct.* 

Another question, which excited 
scarcely less angry feeling in 
rh 0 Na- Parliament and in the country, 
ticn Hr was, about the same time, under 
consideration. On the sixth of 
taniB. December, n Whig member 
of the House of Commons obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for the Na- 
turaksation of Foreign Protestants. 
Plausible arguments in fiivour of such 
a bill wei '0 net wanting. Great num- 
bers of people, eminently industrious 
and intelligent, firmly attached to our 
faith, and deadly enemies of our deadly 

* The bill ia in the Archlvea of th| Lords. 
Its history I have collBoted from tha Journals, 
from Grey’s Debatos, and from the highly In- 
teresting letters of Van Cittera and L' Her- 
mitage. I think it clear from Grey's Debates 
that a speech which L’Hermitvige attributes to' 
a namclBss “ quDlq’un” woa made by Sir 
Thomas Littleton, 


enemies, Were at that time without a 
country. Among the Huguenots who 
had fled from the tyranny of the Freach 
King were many peijpons of great fame 
in war, in letters, in arts, and in 
sciences; and even the humblest re- 
fugees were intellectually and morally 
above tha average of the common 
ople of any kingdom in Europe, 
ith French Protestants who had 
been driven into exile by the edicts of 
Lewis were now mingled German 
Protestants who had been driven into 
exile by his arms. Vienna, Berlin, 
Basle, Hamburg, Amsterdam, London, 
swarmed with honest laborious men 
who had once been thriving burghers 
of Heidelberg or Manheim, or who 
had cultivated vineyards on the banks 
of the Neckar or the Ehine. A states- 
man might well think that it would be 
at once generous and politic to invite 
to the English shores and to incor- 
porate with tho English people emi- 
grants so unfortnnate and so respect- 
able. Their ingenuity and theii? 
diligence could not fail to <?nrieh any 
land which should afford them an 
asylum ; nor could it be doubted that 
they would manfully defend the country 
of their adoption against him whose 
cruelty had driven them from the 
country of their birth. 

The first two readings passed without 
a division. Button tlffe motion that the 
bill should be committed, there was a 
debate in which the right of free speech 
was most liberally used by the opponents 
of the government. It was idle, they 
said, to talk about the poor Hu^enots 
or tho poor Palatines. The bill was 
evidently meant for the benefit, not of 
French Protestants, or German Protes- 
tants, but of Dutchmen, who would be 
Protestants, Papists, or Pagaus for a 
guilder a head, and who wouli no 
doubt, be as ready to sign the. Decla- 
ration againfet TransubsLanliation in 
England as to temple on the Cross 
in Japan. They would coma over in 
multitudes. They would swarm in 
every |^ublic*offlcc. They would col- 
lect the customs, and gauge the beer 
barrels. Our Navigation Laws would 
be virtually repealed. Every merchant 
ship that cleared out from the Thames 
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or the Severn would be manned by 
Zealanders^ and Hollanders^ and Fries- 
lai^ers. To our own sailors would be 
left the hard and perilous service of 
the royal navy. Ibr Hans, after filling 
the pockets of his huge trunk hose 
with our money by assuming the cha- 
racter of a native, would, as soon as a 
pressgang appeared, lay claim to the 
privileges of an alien. The intruders 
would soon rule every corporation. 
They would elboW our own Aldermen 
off the Royal Exchange. They would 
buy the hereditary woods and halls of 
our country gentlemen. Already one 
of the most noisome of the plagues of 
Egypt was among us, Frogs had 
made their appearance even in the 
royal chambers. Nobody could go to 
Saint James’s without being disgusted 
by hearing the reptiles of the Batavian 
marshes croaking all round him ; and 
if this bill should pass, the whole 
country would be as much infested by 
the loathsome brood as the palace 
already was. 

The orator who indulged himself 
moat freely in this sort of rhetoric was 
Sir John Knight, member for Bristol, 
a coarseminded and spiteful Jacobite, 
who, if he had been an honest man, 
would have been a nonjuror. Two 
years before, when Mayor of Bristol, 
he had acquired a discreditable noto- 
riety by treating evith gross disrespect 
a commission sealed 'with the great 
seal of the Sovereigns to whom he had 
repeatedly sworn allegiance, and by 
setting on the rabble of his city to 
hoot and pelt the Judges.^ He now 
concluded a savage invective by desir- 
ing that the Serjeant at Arms would 
o^n the doors, in order that the 
omons roll of parchment, which was 
nothing less than a surrender of the 
birthright of the English people, might 
be treated with proper contumely. 
“Let us first,” he said, “kick the bill 
out of the House ; and then let us 
kick the foreigners oft of the kingdom.” 

On a division the motion for com- 
mitting the bill was canned by a hun- 
dred and sixty three votes to a ItUndred 
lind twenty eight.f But the minority 

• Narcisaua Luttr^'s Diary, 1691. 

t Cotnmaiia’ Joumnls, Jan. 4. 169g. 


was zealous and pertinacious ; and the 
m^oritv speedily began to waver. 
Hi^hus speech, retouched and made 
more offensive, soon appeared in print 
without a license. Tens of thousands 
of copies were circulated by the post, 
or dropp^ in tl^ streets; and such 
was ths strength of national prejudice 
that too many peirsons read this ribaldry 
with assent and admiration. But, wheq 
a copy was produced in the House, 
there was such an outbreak of indig- 
nation and disgust, as cowed even the 
impudent and savage nature of the 
orator. Finding himself in imminent 
danger of being expelled and sent to 
prison, he apologised, and disclaimed 
all knowledge of the paper which pur- 
ported to 1be a report of what he had 
said. He escaped with impunity : but 
his speech was voted false, scandalous, 
and seditious, and was burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. The bill 
which had caused all this ferment was 
prudently suffered to drop.* 

Meanwhile the Common,^ were busied 
with financial questions of grave 
importance. The estimates for 
the year 1694 were enormous. The 
Ring proposed to add to the regular 
army, already the greatest regular army 
tliat England had ever supported, four 
regiments of dragoons, eight of horse, 
and twenty five of infantry. The whole 
number of men, officers included, would 
thus bo increased to about ninety four 
thousand. t Cromwell, while holding 
down three reluctant kingdoms, and 
making vigorous war on Spain in Eu- 
rope and America, had never had two 
thirds of the military force which 
William now thought necessary. Tho 
great body of the Tories, headed by 
three Whig chiefs, Harley, Foley and 
Howe, oppose d any augm enfati on . The 
great body of the Whigs, headed by 

* Of the Naturalisation Bill no copy, I be- 
lieve, exists. Tha history of that bill will bo 
found in the Journals. From Yon Cltters 
and L’Hennltags we learn less than might 
have be^ expect on a subject which must 
have been interesting to Dutch statesmen. 
Knight’s speech will be found among tho 
Somers Papers. He Is described by his brother 
Jacobite, Boger North, as “ a gentleman of as 
eminent intej^ty and loyalty as ever the city 
of Bristol was honoured with.” 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 5. 1C9^. 
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Montague and Wliarton, would have 
granted all that waa asked. After 
many long discussioiiB, and probably 
many close divisions, in the Committee 
of Supply, the King obtained the 
greater part of what he demanded. 
The House allowed him four new regi- 
ments of dragoons, 'six of ^rse, and 
fifteen of infanti^. The whole number 
of troops voted for the year amounted 
to eighty three thousand, the charge 
to more than two millions and a half, 
including about two hundred thousand 
pounds for the ordnance,^ 

The naval estimates passed much 
more rapidly; for Whigs and Tories 
agreed in thinking that the maritime 
ascendency of England ought to be 
maintained at any cost. Five hundred 
thousand pounds were voted for paying 
the arrears due to seamen, and two 
millions for the expenses of the year 
1694.t 

The Commons then proceeded to 
Wdyi ani consider the Ways and Means. 
The land tax was renewed at 
four shillings in the pound; 
and by this simple but powerful ma- 
chinery about two millions were raised 
with certainty and despatch. | A poll 
tax was imposed. § Stamp duties had 
long been among the fiscal resources of 
Holland and France, and had existed 
here duringjDart of the reign of Charles 
the Second, but had been suffered to 
expire. They wero now revived ; and 
they have ever since formed an impor- 
tant part of the revenue of the State. || 
Thg hackney coaChes of the capital 
were taxed, and were placed under the 
government of commissioners, in spite 
of the resistance of the wives of the 

* ComniDiis’ Journals, Dec. 20. and 22. 1692* 
The JoumalB did not then contain any notice 
of the divlsiona which took place when the 
House was in committee. There was only 
one divlBlon on the army estimates of this 
ycax, when the mace was on the table. That 
division was on the question whether 60,000/. 
or 147, 000?. should he granted for hospitals 
and contingencies. The Whigs carried the 
larger sum by 1B4 votes to 120. Wharton waa 
n teller for the majority, Foley farXihe ml* 
noiity, 

t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 25. IGSf, 
t Stat. 6 W. & M. 0. 1. 

5 Btat. 6 Si 8 W. St M. c. 14. 
f| Stat. 5 St 0 W. Sc M. 0 . 21. ; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary. 


coachmen, who assembled round West- 
minster Hall and mobbed the mem- 
bers.^ But, noMthstanding all these 
expedients, there was still a Targe defi- 
ciency ; and it was again necessary to 
borrow. A new duty on salt and some 
other imposts of less importance were 
set Mart to form a fund for a 
On the security of this fund a million 
waa to be rais^ by a lottery, but b^ a 
lottery which had scarcely any thing 
but the name in common with the 
lotteries of a later period. The sum 
to be contributed was divided into a 
hundred thousand shares of ten pounds 
each. The interest on each share was 
to be twenly shillings annually, or, in 
other words, ten per cent, during six- 
teen years. But ten per cent for six- 
teen years was not a bait which was 
likely to attract lenders. An addi- 
tional lure was therefore held out to 
capitaUstfl, Some of the shares were 
to be prizes; and the holders of the 
prizes were not only to receive the 
ordinary ten per cent, but were also 
Lo divide among them the sum of forty 
thousand pounds annually, during six- 
teen years. Which of the shares should 
be prizes was to be determined by lot 
The arrangements for the drawing of 
the tickets were made by an adven- 
turer of the name of Neale, who, after 
squandering away two fortunes, had 
been glad to become groom porter at 
the palace. His duties were to call 
the odds when the Court played at 
hazard, to provide cards and dice, and 
to decide any dispute Which might 
arise on the bowling green or at the 
gaming table. He was eminently 
skilled in the business of this not 
very exalted post, and had made such 
sums by raffles that he was able to 
engage in very costly speculations, and 
was then covering the ground round 
the Seven Dials with buildings. He 
was probably the best adviser that 
could have been consulted about the 
details of a lottery. Yet there were 
not wanting persons who thought it 
hardly decent in the Treasury to call 
in the #id of^a gambler by profession^f 

• Btat. 5 & 6 "W. M. c. 22. ; Narcissus 
Duttrell’s Diary. 

t Btat. 6 W. & M. c. 7. ; Evelyn’s Diary, 
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By tii€ lotfcejry loan, us it was called, 
one million was obtained. But another 
imUibn was wanted to brin^ the eeti* 
mAed revenue for the year 1694 up to 
a level with the estimated expenditure. 
The ingenious and enterprising Monta- 
gue had a plan ready, a plan to which, 
exD|pt under the pr^sure of extreme 
pecuniary difficulties, he might not 
easily have induced the Commons to 
assent, but which, to his large and 
vigorous mind, appeared to have ad- 
vantages, both commercial and politi- 
cal, more important than the immediate 
relief to the finances. He succeeded, 
The Buk supplying the wants 

JJE ng- of the State for twelve months, 
but in GTeating a great institu- 
tion, which, after the lapse of more 
than a century and a h^f, oontinues 
to flourish, and which he lived to see 
the stronghold, through all vicissitudes, 
of the Whig party, and the bulwark, 
in dangerous times, of the Protestant 
aoccesmon. 

In the reign of William old men 
were still living who could remember 
the days when there was not a single 
banking house in the city of London. 
So late as the time of the Bestoration 
every trader had his own strong box 
in luB own house, and, when an ac- 
ceptance was presented to him, bold 
down the crowns and Caroluses on 
his own counter. But the increase of 
wealth hod produced natural effiect, 
the subdivision of labour. Before the 
end of the reign of Charles the Second, 
a new mode of paying and receiving 
money had come into fashion among 
the merchants of the capitaL A class 
of agents arose, whose office was to 
keep the cash of the commercial houses. 
This new branch of business naturally 
fell into the hands of the goldsmiths, 
who were accustomed to traffic largely 
in the precious metals, and who had 
vaults in which great masses of bullion 
could lie secure from fire and from 
robbers. It was at the shops of the 

Ck;t. 6. Nov. 22, 14194 ; A Poem on Squire 
Neale’s Projects; Malcoliu’s ^istoiy of Lon- 
don. Neale's funettons are described seve- 
ral editions of Chamberlayne’s State of Eng- 
land, His name frequ^tly appears in the 
London Qazettc, os, for e^mple, on July 28. 


goldsmiths of Lombard Street that all 
the payments in coin were made. 
Other traders gave and received uo- 

This great change did not take place 
without much opposition and clamour. 
Oldfashioned merchants complained 
bitterly tfiiat a class of men, who, 
thirty years before, had confined them- 
selves to their proper functions, and 
had made a fair profit by embossing 
silver bowls and chargers, by setting 
jewels for fine ladies, and by Belling 
pistoles and efoUars to gentlemen set- 
ting out for the Continent, had be- 
come the treasurers, and were fast 
becoming the masters, of the whole 
City. These usurers, it was said, played 
at hazard with what had been earned 
by the industry and hoarded by the 
thrift of other men. If the dice turned 
up well, the knave who kept the cash 
became an alderman : if they turned 
up ill, the dupe who furnished the cash 
became a bankrupt. Onjhe other side 
the conveniences of the prac- 
tice were set forth in lan- 

guage. The new system, it was said, 
sav^ both, labour and money. Two 
derk^, slated in one counting house, 
did what, under the old system, must 
have been done by twenty derks in 
twenty different establishments. A 
goldsmith’s note might be ptransferred 
ten times in a morning ; and thus a 
hundred guineas, locked in his safe 
close to the Exdiange, did what would 
formerly have required a thousand 
guineas, dispersed through many tijls, 
some on Ludgate some in Austin 
Friars, and some in Tower Street.* 

Gradually even those who had been 
loudest in murmuring against the in- 
novation gave way, and. conformed to 
the prevailing usage. The last person 
who held out, strange to say, was Sir 
IHidley Noiskli. When, in, 16S0, after 
residing many years abroad, he re- 
turned to London, uothiil|^ astonished 
or displeased him more thftn the prac- 
tice of making payments by drawing 
r 

• See, for example, the Mystery of the 
Newfashioued Gl«ld«nlths or Brokers, 1S76 ; 
Is not the Hand of Joob lu all this ? 167S ; 
ami an answer published in the same year. 
See also Englana s Glory In ths ffreat Improve- 
ment by Banking and Trade', 1094. 
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bills on bankers. He found tl^at be 
could not go on Ohange without being 
followed round the piazza byi gold- 
smiths, who, with low bows, begg^ to 
have the honour of servlDg him. He 
lost his temper when his friends asked 
where he kept his cash. “Where 
should I keep it,” ho askid, “but in 
my own houseT*” With difficulty he 
was induced to put his money into the 
hands of one of the Lombard Street 
men, as they were called. Unhappily, 
the Lombard Street man broke; and 
some of his customers suffered severely. 
Dudley North lost only fifty pounds: 
hut this loss confirmed him in his dis- 
like of the whole mystery of banking. 
It was in vain, however, that he ex- 
horted his fellow citizens to return to 
the good old practice, and not to expose 
themselves to utter ruin in order to 
spare themselves a little trouble. He 
stood alone against the whole commu- 
nity. The advantages of the modern 
system wer^ ‘felt every hour of every 
day in 6very part of London; and 
people were no more disposed to relin- 
quish those advantages for fear of cala- 
mities which occurred at long intervals 
than to refrain from building houses for 
fear of fires, or from building ships for 
fear of hurricanes. It is a curious 
circumstance that a man, who, as a 
theorist, was distinguished from all the 
merchants of his time by the largeness 
of his views and by his superiority to 
vulgar prejudices, should, in practice, 
have been distinguished from all the 
merchants of his lime by the obstinacy 
with which he adhered to an ancient 
mode of doing business, long after the 
dullest and most ignorant plodders 
had abandoned that mode for one 
bettor suited to a great commercial 
society.* 

No sooner had banking become a 
Separate and important trade, than 
men began to discuss with earnestness 
the question whether it would be ex- 
pedient to erect a national bank. The 
enerol opinion seems to have been 
eddedly in favour of a natioiAl bank ; 
nor can we wonder at this : for few 
were then aware that trade is in gene- 

« Bee the LUs of Dudley North by bis 
brother 
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ral carried on to much moMAdvantage 
by individuals than by great societies ; 
and banking really is one of those few 
trades whi^ can be carried on to as 
much advantage by a great society as 
by au individuaL Two public banks 
had long been renowned throughout 
Europe, the Bank of Saint George at 
Genoa, and the Bank of Amstcroam. 
The immense wealth which was in the 
keeping of those establishments, the 
confidence which they inspired, the 
prosperity which they had created, 
their stability, tried by panics, by wars, 
by revolutions, and found pi’oof against 
all, were favourite topics. The bank 
of Saint George had nearly completed 
its third century. It had begun to re- 
ceive deposits and to make loans before 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic, 
before Gama had turned the pape, 
when a Christian Emperor was reigning 
at Constantinople, when a Mabmpedan 
Sultan was reigning at Granada, when 
Florence was a Keppblic, when Holland 
obeyed a hereditary Prince. All these 
things had been changed. New conti- 
nents and new oceans hud been dis- 
covered. . The Turk w^ at Constanti- 
nople: the Castilian was at Granada: 
Florence had its hereditary Prince : 
Holland was a Republic : but the Bank 
of Saint George was still receiving de- 
posits and making loans. The Bank 
of Amsterdam was little more than 
eighty years ijjd : UUt its solvency had 
stood severe tests. Even in the terri- 
ble crisis of 1672, when the whole 
Delta of the Rhine was overrun by the 
French armies, when the white flags 
were seen from the top of the Stadt- 
house, there was one place where, amidst 
the general consternation and confusion, 
tranquillity and security were still to 
he found ; and that pla^ie was the 
Bank. Why should not the Bank of 
London be as great and as durable as 
the Banka of Gknoa and of Amsterdam ? 
Before the end of the reign of Charles 
the Second flevejal plans were proposed, 
examined, attacked, and defended. Some 
pamphleteers maintained that a na- 
tioni bank ought to be under the di- 
rection of the King. Othors thought 
that ths' management bught to be en- 
trusted to the Ia)rd Mayor, Aldermen, 
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and Council of the capital.*^ 

Aft«r the Resolution the subject was 
dlBCusBed with an animation before 
unyhown. For, under the influence of 
lib^:!^, the breed of political projectors 
multipUed exceedingly. A crowd of 
plans, some of which resemble the 
fancies of a child or the dreams of a 
man in a fever, were pressed on the 
government. Preeminently conspicu- 
uus among the political mountebanks, 
whose busy faces were seen every day 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
were John Briscoe and Hugh Chamber- 
layne, 'two projectors worthy to have 
been members of that Academy which 
Gulliver found at Lagado. "These men 
affirmed that the one cure for every 
distemper of the State was a Land 
Bank. A Land Bank would work for 
England miracles such as had never 
been wrought for Israel, miracles ex- 
ceeding the heaps of quails and the 
daily shower of manna. There would 
be no taw; and yet the Exchequer 
would be full to overflowing. There 
would be no poor rates: for there would 
be no poor. The income of every land- 
owner would be doubled. The profits 
of every merchant would be increased. 
In short, the island would, to use Bris- 
coe’s words, be the paradise of the 
world. The only losers would be the 
moneyed men, those worst enemies of 
the nation, whp ba^ done more injury 
to the gentry and yeomanry than an 
invading army from France would have 
had’the heart to do.'l' 

These blessed effects the Land Bank 
was to produce simply by issuing enor- 

* See B Pamphlet entitled Corporation 
Credit ; or a Bank of Credit, made Current bj 
Common Consent In London, more ITsefnl and 
gpfe than Money. 

t A ijroposal by Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne, 
in Essex Street, for a Bank of Secure Current 
Credit to be founded upon Land, in order to 
the Cenerel Good of Landed Men, to the great 
Increase of the Value of Land, and the no less 
Benefit of Trade and Commerce, 1095 ; Propo- 
aala for the suppling their Majesties with 
Money on Easy Terms, ^kempting the No- 
bility, Gentry, to., from Taxes, enlarging 
their Yearly Eetatei, and enriching all the 
Subjects of the Eingdoln by a National Land 
Bank ; By John Briscoe. “ 0 fortnnafea ni- 
mlum bona si sua norint Anglicanos.” Third 
Edition, 1696. Bftsooe seems to have been as 
much versed in Latin literature as In political 
economy. 


mous quantities of notes on landed 
security. The doctrine of the projectors 
was that every person who had real 
property ought to have, besides that 
property, paper money to the full value 
of that property. Thus, if his estate 
was wortl^ two thousand pounds, ho 
ought to have his estat; and two thou- 
sand ponnds in paper money.* Both 
Briscoe and Chamberlayne treated with 
the greatest contempt the notion that 
there could he an overissue of paper as 
long as there was, for every ten pound 
note, a piece of land in the country 
worth ten pounds. Nobody, they said, 
Would accuse a goldsmith of overissuing 
as long as his vaults contained guineas 
and crowns to the full value of all the 
notes which bore his signature. Indeed 
no goldsmith had in his vaults guineas 
and crowns to the full value of all his 
paper. And was not a square mile of 
rich land in Taunton Dean at least as 
well entitled to be called wealth as a 
bag of gold or silver? The projectors 
could not deny that many people had 
a prejudice in favour of the precious 
metals, and that therefore, if the Land 
Bank were bound to cash its notes, it 
would very soon stop payment. This 
difficulty they got over by proposing 
that the notes should be inconvertible, 
and that everybody should be forced 
to take them. 

The speculations of Chamberlayne 
on the subject of the currency may 
possibly find admirers even in our own 

* In confirmation of Vhat la saii In 
text, I extract a single imragraph from Bris- 
Doe’B proposals. “Admit a gentleman hath 
barely 100?. jjer annum estate to live on, and 
hath a wife and four children to provide for : 
this person, supiMJBing no taxes were upon hla 
estat^ must be a great husband to be able to 
keep hla charge, but cannot think of laying up 
anything to plaOe out his children in the 
world : but according to this proposed method 
he may give his children a piece, and 

have 90r. per annnm left for himself and his 
wife to lire npon, the which he may also 
leave to such of his children as he pleases after 
his and his wife’s decease. For first having 
settled his estate of 100^. per annum, as in 
proposals 1. 3., he may have bills of cr^it for 
2000f. fori.iiB own proper use, for 10«. per cent, 
per annum, as in proposal 22., which Is but 
101. per annum for the 20001. , which being fle- 
duot^ out of his estate of 1001. per annum, 
there remains 001. per annum clear to him- 
self.” It ought to be observed that this non- 
sense reached a third edition. 
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time. But to his other errors he 
added an error which began and ended 
with him. He was fool enough to take it 
for granted, in all his reasoning, that 
the value of an estate varied directly 
as the duration. He maintained that, 
if the annual income deriv^ from a 
manor were a thousand pounas, a grant 
of that manor for twenty years must 
be worth twenty thousand pounds, and 
a grant for a hundred years worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. If, there- 
fore, the lord of such a manor would 
pledge it for a hundred years to the 
Land Bank, the Land Bank might, on 
that security, instantly issue notes for 
a hundred thousand pounds. On this 
subject Chamberlayne was proof even 
to arithmetical demonstration. He 
was reminded that the fee simple of 
hind would not sell for more than 
twenty years’ purchase. To say, there- 
fore, that a term of a hundred years 
was worth five times as much as a 
term of twenty years, was to say that 
a term of a hundred years was worth 
five times the fee simple ; in other 
words, that a hundred was five times 
infinity. Those who reasoned thus 
were refuted by being told that they 
were usurers ; and it should seem that 
a large number of country gentlemen 
thought the refutation complete.* 

In December 1693 Chamberlayne 
laid his plan, in all its naked absurd- 
ity, before the Commons, and peti- 
tioned to bo heard. He confidently 
undertook to rais^ eight thousand 
pounds on every freehold estate of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year which 
should be brought, as he expressed it, 
into his Land Bank, and this without 
dispossessing the freeholder.f All the 

* Seo Chamberlayne’a Proposal, hia Posi- 
tiona supported by the Reasons explaining the 
OQlce of Land Credit, and his Bank Dialogue. 
See also an excellent little tract pn the other 
side entitled " A Bank Dialogue between Dr. 
H. C. and a Country Gentleman, 1CS6,’' and 
" Some Remarks upon a nameless and scur- 
rilous Libel entitled a Bank Dialogue between 
Dr. H. C. and a Country Gentleman, in a 
Letter to a Person of Quality.” • 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 7. 1693. I am 
afraid that I may be suspected of exaggerat- 
ing the absurdity of this scheme. 1 therefore 
transcribe the most important part of the 
petition. ” In Consideration of the freeholderB 
bringing their lands into this bank, for a fund 


squires in the House must have known 
that the fee simple of such an estato 
would hardly fetch three thonsajid 
pounds in the market: That less than 
the fee simple of BOch an estate could, 
any device, be mnde to produce 
eight thousand pounds, would, ft might 
have been thought, have seemed 
dible to the most illiterate clowii that 
could be found on- the benches* -Dis- 
tress, however, and animosity had 
made the landed gentlemen credulous. 
They insisted on referring Chamber- 
layne’s plan to a committee ; and the 
committee reported that the plan wa» 
practicable, and would tend to the 
benefit of the nation.* But by this 
time the united force of demonstration 
and derision had begun to produce art 
effect even on the most ignorant rustics 
in the House. The report lay unno- 
tietd on the table; and the country 
was saved from a calamity compared 
with which the defeat of Landen and 
the loss of the Smyrna fleet would have 
been blessings. 

All the projectors of this busy time^ 
however, were not so absurd aS Cham- 
berla 3 Ti 0 . . One among them, William 
Paterson, was an ingenious, though, 
not always a judicious, speculator. Of 
his early life little is known except 
that he was a native of Scotland, and 
that he had been in the West Indies. 
In what character hg had visited the 
West Indies was a matter about which, 
his contemporaries differed. His friend^ 
said that he had been a missionary; 
his enemies that he had been a bucca- 
neer. He seems to have been gifted 
by nature with fertile invention, an 
a^ent temperament, and great powers 
of persuasion, and to have acquired 
somewhere in the course of his va- 

of current credit, to be Bstabliahed by Act of 
Parliament, it la now proposed that, for every 
150?. per annum, aeour^ for 150 years, for but 
□na bundled yearly payments of 100?. per an- 
num, free from all manner of taxes and de- 
ductions whatsoever, every such frceholdec 
shall receive 4000?. liT the said current credit, 
and shall have 2000?. more put into the fishery 
stock for his proper benefit; and there may 
be further 20(^ leserveA at the Farliunent’a 
diaposal^wardfl the carrying on this present 

war The freeholder is never to quit 

the poBseedon of hia said estate unless tho 
yearly rent happens to be In arrear.” 

• Commons’ Joumala. Feb. 5. IGOJ. 
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grant lilp a perfect knowledge of 
accounts. 

This men submitted to the govem- 
m^t, in 1691, a plan of a national 
bank; and his plan was favourably 
received both by stateemen and by 
merchants. But years passed away; 
and nothing was done, till, in the 
spring of 1694, it became absolutely 
necessary to find some new mode of 
charges of the war. 
Then at len^h the scheme devised by 
the poor and dbflcure Scottish adven- 
turer Was taken up in earnest by Mon- 
tague. With Montague was closely 
allied Michael Godfrey, the brother of 
that Sir Edmondsbuiy Gtodfrey whose 
sad and mysterious death had, fifteen 
years before, produced a terrible out- 
break of popular feeling. Michael was 
one of the ablest, most upright, and 
most opulent of the merchant princes 
of London. He was, as might have 
been expected from his near connection 
with the martyr of the Protestant 
faith, a zealous Whig. Some of his 
writings are still extant, and prove 
him to have had a strong and dear 

By these two distinguished men 
Paterson’s schema was fathered. Mon- 
tague undertook to manage the House 
of Commons, Godfrey to manage the 
City. An approving vote was obtained 
from the Committee of Ways and 
Means ; and a bfU, th^ title of which 
gave occasion to many sarcasms, was 
laid on the table. It "^aa indeed not 
easy to guess that a bill, which pur- 
ported only to impose a new duty on 
tonnage for the benefit of such persons 
as should advance money towards car- 
rying on the war, was really a bill 
creating the greatest commercial insti- 
tntion that the world had ever seen. 

The plan was that twelve hundred 
thousand pounds should be borrowed 
by the government on what was then 
considered as the moderate interest of 
eight per cent. Ii^ order to induce 
capitalists to advance the money 
promptly on terms so favourable to 
the public, the Bul^scribers wers to be 
incorporated by the name of tW Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
England. The coloration was to 


have no exclusive privilege, and was 
to be rostricted from trading in any 
thing but bills of exchange, bullion, 
and forfeited pledgee. 

As soon as the plan became generally 
known, a paper war broke out as furious 
as that between the swearers and the 
nonsweai^s, or as that between the 
Old East India Complny and the New 
East India Company. The projectors 
who had failed to gain the ear of the 
government fell like madmen on their 
more fortunate brother. All the gold- 
smiths and pawnbrokers set up a howl 
of rage. Some discontentea Tories 
predicted ruin to the monarchy. It 
w'as remarkable, they said, that Bajiks 
and Kings had never existed together. 
Banks were republican institutions. 
There were flourishing hanks at V cnice, 
at Genoa, at Amsterdam and at Ham- 
burg. But who had ever heard of a 
Bank of France or a Bank of Spain?* 
Some discontented Whigs, on the other 
hand, predicted ruin to our liberties. 
Here, they said, is an instrument of 
tyranny more formidable than the High 
Commission, than the Star Chamber, 
than even the fifty thousand soldiers 
of Oliver. The whole wealth of the 
nation will be in the hands of the 
Tonnage Bank, — such was the nick- 
name then in use; — and the Tonnage 
Bank will be in the hands of the 
Sovereign. The power of the purse, 
the one great security for all the rights 
of Englishmen, will be transferred from 
the House of Commons to the Governor 
and Directors of the new Company. 
This last consideration was really of 
some weight, and was allowed to be so 
by the authors of the hill. A clause 
was therefore most properly inserted 
which inhibited the Bank from ad- 
vancing money to the Crown without 
authority from Parliament. Every in- 
fraction of this salutary rule was tuba 
punished by forfeiture of three times 
the sum advanced { and it was provided 
that the King should not havo power 
to remit any part of the penalty. 

Th^'plan, thus amended, received 
the sanction of the Commons more 
easily than naight have been expected 

* Accouut of the Intended Bank of Eiig:- 
land, 1694 
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from the violence of th.e adverse cla- j 
mour. In truth, the Parliament was 
under duress- Money must be had, 
and could in no other way be had sq 
easily. What passed when the House 
had resolved itself into a committee 
cannot be discovered : but, while the 
Speaker was in the chair, nf division 
took place. • 

The bill, however, wels not safe when 
it had reached the Upper House. Some 
Lords suspected that the plan of a 
national bank had been devised for 
the purpose of exalting the moneyed 
interest at the expense of the landed 
interest. Others thought that this plan, 
whether good or bad, ought nt^t to 
have been submitted to them in such a 
form. Whether it would be safe to 
call into existence a body which might 
one day rule the whole commercial 
world, and how such a body should bo 
constituted, were questions which ought 
not to bo decided by one branch of the 
Legislature. The Peers ought to be 
at perfect liberty to examine all the 
details of the proposed scheme, to 
suggest amendments, to a.sk for con- 
ferences. It was therefore most unfair 
that the law establishing the Hank 
should be sent up as part of a law 
granting supplies to the Crowii, The 
Jacobites entertained some hope that 
the session would end with a quarrel 
between the Houses, that the Tonnage 
Hill would be lost, and that William 
would enter on the campaign without 
money. It was already May, according 
to the New Style, ^he Loudon season 
was' over; and many noble families 
bad left Covent Garden and Soho 
Square for their woods and hayfields. 
But summonses were sent out. There 
was a violent rush of Earls and Barons 
back to town. The benches which had 
lately been deserted were crowded. 
The sittings began at an hour unusually 
early, and were prolonged to an hour 
unusually late. On Ahe day on which 
the hill was committed the contest 
lasted without intermissipn from nine 
in the morning till six in the e'^^ning. 
Godolphin was in the chair. Notti^- 
ham and Rochas ter proposed to strike 
out all the clauses which related to the 
Hank. Something was' said about the 


danger of setting up a' gigantic cor- 
poration which might soon give law to 
the King and the three Estates of the 
Realm. But the Peers seemed to^e 
most moved by tbs appeal which was 
made to them as landlords. The whole 
scheme, it was asserted, was intended 
to enrich usurers at the expense of the 
nobility and gentry. Persons who had 
laid by money would rather put it into 
the Bank than lend it on mortgage at 
moderate interest. Caermarthen said 
little or nothing in defence of what 
was, in truth, the work of his rivals 
and enemies. He owned that there 
were grave objections to the mode in 
which the Commons had provided for 
tho public service of the year. Hut 
would their Lordships amend a money 
hiU ? Would they engage in a contest 
of which the end must be that they 
must either yield, or incur the grave 
responsibility of leaving the Channel 
without a fleet during the summer? 
This argument prevailed ; and, on a 
division, the amendment was rejected 
by forty three votes to thirty one. A 
few hours later the bill received the 
royal assent, and the Parliament was 
prorogued.^ 

In the City the success of Montague’s 
plan was complete. It was then at 
least as difficult to raise a million at 
eight per cent as it would now be to 
raise forty millions at four per cent. 
It had been supjjosed fliat contributions 
would drop in very slowly : and a con- 
siderable time had therefore been 
allowed by the Act. This indulgence 
was not needed. So popular was the 
new investment that on the day on 
which the books were opened three 
hundred thousand pounds were sub- 
scribed -. three hundred thousanil more 
were subscribed during the next forty 
eight hours; and, in ten days, to the 
delight of all the frien® of the govern- 
ment, it was announced that the list 
was full. The wholo sum which the 
Corporation was ^bound to lend to 
t|io State was paid into tho Exche- 
quer before the first instalment was 
• 

* See the Lords’ Journals of April 25, 24, 
25. 1694 and the letter of L’Hennitage to the 

^ Ai irU 24. 

States Grenerol dated 'jfayir 
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due.^ Somers gladly put the Grea^ Seal 
to a charter framed in conformity with 
the terms prescribed by Parliament ; 
an& the Bai^ of England commenced its 
operations in the faoaSe of the Company 
of Grocers. There, during many years, 
directors, tfecretBries, and clerks might 
be seen labouring in different parts of 
one spaciDUS hall. The persons em- 
ployed by the Bank were originally 
only fifty, four. They are now nine 
hundred. The sum paid yearly in 
salaries amounted at first to only four 
thousand three hundred and fifty 
pounds. It now exceeds two hundred 
and ten thousand pounds. We may 
therefore fairly infer that the incomes 
of commercial clerks are, on an average, 
about three times as large in the reign 
of Victoria as they were in the reign of 
William the Thud.f 

It soon appeared that Montague had, 
by skilfully availing himself of the 
financial dlfficulriea of the country, 
rendered an inestimable service to his 
p^y. During several generations the 
Bank of England was emphatically a 
Whig body. It was Whig, not Etci^ 
dentally, but necessarily. It must have 
instantly stopped payment if it had 
ceased to receive the interest on the 
sum which it had advanced to the 
government; and of that interest James 
would not have paid one farthing. 
Seventeen years after the passing of 
the Tonnage BilT, Addison, in one of 
his most ingenious and graceful little 
allegories, described the situation of 
the great Company through which the 
immense wealth of London was con- 
stantly circulating. He saw Public 
Credit on her throne in Grocers’ Hall, 
the Great Charter oVer her head, the 
Act of Settlement ftiU in her view. 
Her touch turned everything to gold. 
Behind her Bea|, bags filled with cbin 
were piled up to the ceiling. On her 
right and on her left the floor was 
hidden by pyramids of guineas. On a 
sudden the door flies open. The Pre- 
tender rushes in, a sponge in one hand^ 
in the other a sword which he shakes 

b 

I 

• NarulBSUB Lnttrell’fi Diary, June 1894. 

t Heath’s Account of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Grocers ; Francis’s History of the 
Bank of Enip;lan(l. 


at the Act of Settlement. The beautiful 
Queen sinks down fainting. The spell 
by which she has tum^ all things 
around her into treasure is broken. 
The money bags shrink like pricked 
bladders. The piles of gold pieces are 
tamed into bundles of rags or faggots 
of woodefl tallies.* The truth which 
this parable was meant to convey was 
constantly present to the minds of the 
rulers of the Bank. So closely was 
their interest bound up with the in- 
terest of the government that the 
greater the public danger, the more 
ready were they to come to the rescue. 
Formerly, when the Treasury was 
empty, when the taxes came in slowly, 
and when the pay of the soldiers and 
sailors was in arrear, it had been 
necessary for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up and 
down Cheapside and CJomhill, attended 
by the Lord Mayor and by the Aider- 
men, and to make up a sum by borrow- 
ing a hundred pounds from this hosier, 
and two hundred pounds from that 
ironmonger.t Those times were over. 
The government, instead of laboriously 
scooping up supplies from numerous 
petty sources, could now draw whatever 
it required from one immense reservoir, 
which bD. those petty sources kept con- 
stantly replenished. It is hardly too 
much to say that, during many years, 
the Weight of the Bank, which was 
constantly in the scale of the Whigs, 
almost counterbalanced the -weight of 
the Church, which was as constantly 
in the scale of the Tories. , 

A few minutes after the bill which 
established the Bank of Eng- pr„roaa. 
land had received the royal 
assent, the Parliament was pro- mmi : 
rogued by the King with a 
speech in which he warmly 
tnanked the Commons for their libe- 
rality. Montague was immediately 
rewarded for his services with the place 
of Chancellor of tlfe -Exchequer. } 

Shrewsbury had a few weeks before 
consented to accept the seals. He had 
held (fat resolutely from November to 

• Spectator, No. 3. 

t Proceeding of the Wednesday Club In 
Friday Street. 

t Lords’ Journals, April 25. 1GD4; London 
Gazette, May 7. 1G04. 
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Murch, While he was trying to find 
shrowf- excuses which might satisfy 

political fnends, Sir James 
orsiAM. Montgomery visited him. 
Montgomery was now the most miser- 
able of human beings. Having borne 
a great part in a great revolution, hav- 
ing bOen charged with the aufust office 
of presenting thi Crown of Scotlaild to 
the Sovereigns whom the Estates had 
chosen, having domineered without a 
rival, during several months, in the 
Parliament ^ Edinburgh, having seen 
before him in near prospect the seals 
of Secretary, the coronet of an Earl, 
ample wealth, supreme power, he had 
on a sudden sunk into obscurity and 
abject penury. His fine parts still 
remained ; and he was therefore used 
by the Jacobites : but, though used, he 
was despised, distrusted, and starved. 
He passed his life in wandering from 
England to France and from France 
back to England, without finding a 
resting place in either country. Some- 
times he waited in the antechamber 
at Saint Germains, where the priests 
scowled at him as a Calvinist, and where 
even the Protestant Jacobites cautioned 
one another in whispers against the old 
Bepublican. Sometimes he lay hid in 
the garrets of London, imagining that 
every footstep which he heard on the 
stairs was that of a bailiif with a writ, 
or that of a King’s messenger with a 
warrant. He now obtained access to 
Shrewsbury, and ventured to talk as a 
Jacobite to a brother Jacobite. Shrews- 
buiy, who was nol at all inclined to 
put his estate and his neck in the 

r ower of a man whom he knew to be 
□th rash and perfidious, returned 
very guarded answers. ■ Through some 
channel which is not known to us, Wil- 
liam obtained full intelligence of what 
had passed on this occasion. He 
sent for Shrewsbury, and again spoke 
earnestly about tho Secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury again excused himself. 
His health, he said, was bad. “ That,” 
said William, "is not your only reason.” 
'‘No, Sir,” said Shrewsbury, “itft not.” 
And he began to speak of public griev- 
ances, and alluded to the fate of the 
Triennial Bill, which he had himself 
introducetL But William cut him short 


“There is another reason behind. When 
didyouseeMontgomeiylast?” Shrews- 
bury was thunderstruck. The King 
proceeded to repeat some thin^ whith 
Montgomery said. By tl^ time 
Shrewsbury had recovered from his 
dismay, and had recollected that, in 
the conversation which had been so 
accurately reported to the government, 
he had fortunately uttered no treason, 
though he had heard much. “ Sir,” 
said he, “ since Your Majesty has been 
BO correctly informed, you must b^ 
aware that I gave no encouragement 
to that man’s attempts to seduce me 
from my allegiance.” William did not 
deny this, but intimated that such 
secret dealings with noted Jacobites 
raised suspicions which Shrewsbury 
could remove only by accepting the 
seals. “That,” he said, “will put ma 
quite at ease. I know that you are a 
man of honour, and that, if you under- 
take to sen's me, you will serve me 
faithfully.” So pressed, Shrewsbury 
complied, to the great joy of his whole 
tturty ; and was immediately rewarded 
ml bis compliance with a dukedom and 
a garter.* 

Thus a Whig ministry was gradually 
forming. There were now two Whig 
Secretaries of State, a Whig Keeper 
of the Great Seal, a Whig First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Lord Privy 
Seal, Pembroke^ might also bo called a 
Whig : for his mind was one which 
readily took the impress of any stronger 
mind with which it was brought into 
contact. Seymour, having been long 
enough a Commissioner of the Treasury 
to lose much of his infiuence with tho 
Tory country gentlemen who had once 
listened to him as to an oracle, was 
dismissed ; and his place was filled by 
John Smith, a zealous ^nd able Whig, 
who had taken an active part in the 
debates of the late session.f The only 
Tories who still held great offices in 
the executive government were the Lord 
President, Caermarthen, who, though 
he began to feel that power was slip- 
• 

* Life of James, il. 520. ; Floyd’s (Lloyd’s) 
Account in the Naim e Papers, under the date of 
May 1. 1694 ; London Gazette, April 26. 30. 1C34. 

t London Gazette, May 8. 1694. 
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ing from bis grasp, stiU clutched it 
ei^rately, and the First Lotd of the 
Treasury, Glodolphin, who meddled 
little out of his own department, and 
performed the duties of that depart- 
ment with skill and assiduity. 

William, however, still tri^ to divide 
favours between the two 
i^wtowwL parties. Though the Whigs 
were fast drawing to themselves the 
substance of power, the Tories obtained 
their share of honorary distinctions. 
Mulgrave, who had, during the late 
session, exerted his great parliamentary 
talents in favour of the King’s policy, 
was created Marquess of Normanby, 
and named a Cabinet Councillor, but 
was never consulted. He obtained at 
the same time a pension of three thou- 
sand pounds a year. Caermarthen, 
whom the late changes had deeply 
mortified, was in some degree consoled 

Y a signal mark of royal approbation. 

0 became Duke of Leeds. It had 
taken him little more than twenty 
years to climb from the station of a 
Yorkshire country gentleman to 
highest rank in the peerage, 
great Whig Earls were at the same 
time created Dukes, Bedford and 
Devonshire, It ought to be mentioned 
that Bedford had repeatedly refused 
the dignity which he now somewhat re- 
luctantly accepted. He declared that he 
preferred his E^ldom to a Dukedom, 
and gave a very sensible reason for the 
preference. An Earl who had a nume- 
rous family might send one Son to the 
Temple and another to a counting 
house in the city. But the sons of a 
Duke were all lords ; and a lord could 
not make his bread either at the bar 
or on Change. The old man’s objec- 
tions, however, were overcome ; and 
the two great houses of Russell and 
Cavendish, which had long been closely 
connected by friendship and by mar- 
riage, by common tminions, common 
sufferings, and common triumphs, re- 
ceived on the same^ day the highest 
honour which it is in the power of thb 
Crown to confer.* ^ 

e 

• London Gazette^ April 90. May 7. 1694; 
Shrewsbury to WiUlam, May 5^. ; William to 

_ . May 22, _ Aprl'-JT. 

Shrewsbury, * L'Hermltage. -mITtT 


The Gazette which announced these 
creations announced also that the King 
had set out for the Continent. He 
had, before his departure, consulted 
with his ministers about the means of 
counteracting a plan of naval opera- 
tions wl^ch had been formed by the 
French government. Hitherto the 
maritime war had Deen carried on 
chiefly in the Channel and the 
Atlantic. But Lewis had now plan of 
determined to concentrate his 
maritime forces in the Mediterranean. 
He hoped that, with their help, the 
army of Marshal Noailles would be 
able to take Barcelona,, to subdue the 
whole of Catalonia, and to compel 
Spain to sue for peace. Accordingly, 
Tourville’s squadron, consisting of fifty 
three men of war, set sail from Brest 
on the twentyfifth of April and passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar on the fourth 
of May. 

William, in order to cross the designs 
of .the enemy, determined to 
send Russell to the Mediter- pUn of 
ranean with the greater part 
of the combined fleet of England and 
Holland. A squadron was to remain 
in the British seas under the command 
of the Earl of Berkeley. Talmash was 
to embark on board of this squadron 
with a large body of troops, and was 
to attack Brest, which would, it was 
supposed, in the absence of Tourville 
and his fifty three vessels, be an easy 
conquest. 

That preparations were making at 
Portsmouth for an expedition, in which 
the land forces were to bear a part, 
could not be kept a secret. There was 
much speculation at the Bose and at 
Garraway’s touching the destination of 
the armament. Some talked of Rhe, 
some of Oleron, some of Rochelle; 
some of Rochefoft. Many, till the 
fleet actually began to move westward, 
believed that it was bound for Dun- 
kirk. Many guessed that Brest would 
be the point of attack ; but they only 
guess ^ this : for the secret was much 
better Kept than most of the secrets of 
that age.* Russell, till he was ready 

» L’HBrmitnge, May . After mentioning 
the various reports, h0, Pays, "De tons 
livers projeta qu’on a’iDiaglne aucvin n’est 
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to weigh anchor^ persisted in assuring 
his Jacobite friends that he knew 
nothing. His discretion was proof eTen 
against all tb« arts of Marlborotigh. 
Marlborough, however, hod ‘ other 
sources of intelligence. To those sources 
he applied himself; and he at lei 
succeeded in discovering the umolBi 
of the government. He instantly w. 
to James. He had, he said, but that 
moment ascertained that twelve regi- 
ments of infantry and two regiments of 
marines were about to embark, under 
the command of Tabnaeh, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the harbour of Brest 
and the shipping which lay there. 
“ This,” he added, “would be a great 
advantage to England. But no con- 
sideration can, or ever shall, hinder me 
from letting you know what I think 
may be for your service.” He then 
proceeded to caution James against 
Bussell. “ I endeavoured to learn this 
some time ago from him : but he al- 
ways denied it to me, though I am very 
sure that he knew the design for more 
than six weeks. This gives me a bad 
sign of this man’s intentions.”* 

The intelligence sent by Marlborough 
to James was communicated by James 
to the French government. That go- 
vernment took its measures with cha- 
racteristic promptitude. Promptitude 
was indeed necessary; for, when Marl- 
borough’s letter was written, the pre- 
parations at Portflmouth were all but 
complete ; and, if the wind had been 
favourable to the English, the objects 
of the expedition ’might have been 
attained without a struggle. But ad- 
verse gales detained our fleet in the 

venu d la cogTiDigsance du public." This is 
important : for it has often been said, in ex- 
cuse for Marlborough, that he cx)mmunicated 
to the Court of Bt. Germolna only what was 
the talk of all the coffeehouses, and must have 
been known without hie Instrumentality. 

* Life of J ames, il. 622. ; Moepherson,!. 437. 
The letter of Marlborough is dated May 4. It 
was inclosed in one from Sackville toMelfort, 
which would alone suffice to prove that those 
who represent the intelligenoe as unimportant 
are entirely mistaken. “ I send it,” says 
Sackville, “ by an express, judging it lb be of 
the utmost consequence for the service of the 
King, my master, and consequently for the 
service of his Most Christian Majesty.” Would 
Sackville have written thus if the destination 
of the expedition hod been already known to 
all the world ? 


Channel dnrllig another month. Mean- 
while a large body of troops was 
collected at Brest. Vanban was chargM 
with the duty of putting the defendes 
in order; and, underhis skilful direc- 
tion, batteries were planted which 
comnlanded every spot i^ere it seemed 
likely that an invader would attempt 
to land. Eight large rafts, each carry- 
ing many mortars, were moored in the 
harbour, and, some days before the 
English arrived, all was ready for their 
reception. 

On the sixth of June the whole 
allied fleet was about fifteen E*p«di. 
leagues west of CapeFinisterre. ^in,t 
There Russell and Berkeley 
parted company. Russell proceeded 
towards the Mediterranean, Berkeley’s 
sqnadron, with the troops on board, 
steered for the coast of Brittany, and 
anchored just without Camaret Bay, 
close to the mouth of the harbour of 
Brest. Talmash proposed to land in 
Caraaret Bay. It was therefore desir- 
able to ascertain with accuracy the 
sJl^te of the coast. The eldest son of 
the Duke of Leeds, now called Marquess 
of Caermarthen, undertook to enter the 
basin and to obtain the necessary in- 
formation. The passion of this brave 
and eccentric young man for maritime 
adventure was unconquerable. He had 
solicited and obtained the rank of Rear 
Admiral, and had accompanied the ex- 
pedition-in his •own yacht, the Pere- 
grine, renowned as the masterpiece of 
shipbuilding. Cutts; who had distin- 
guished himself by his intrepidity in 
the Irish war, and had been rewarded 
with an Irish peerage, offered to accom- 
pany Caermarthen. Lord Mohun, who, 
desirous, it may be hoped, to efface by 
honourable exploits the stain which a 
shameful and disastrous brawl had left 
his name, was serving with tho 
troops as a volunteer, insisted ou being 
of the party. The Peregrine went into 
the bay with its pliant crew, and came 
out safe, but not 'without having run 
great risks. Caermarthen reported 
that the deferyies, of which however he 
had aem only a small part, were for- 
midal^Ze. But Berkeley and Talmash 
suspected that ha overrated the danger. 
They were not aware that their design 
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. hftd long been Imovn at V eraailles, that 
ftn army had been collected to oppose 
them> and that the greatest engineer 
itf the world had been employed to for- 
tify the coast against them. They 
therefore did not doubt that their troops 
might easily be put on shore under the 
protection of a fire from the ships. On 
the following morning Caermarthen 
was ordered to enter the bay with eight 
vessels and to batter the French works. 
Talmash was to follow with about a 
hundred boats full of soldiers. It soon 
appeared that the enterprise was even 
more perilous than it had on the pre- 
ceding day appeared to be. Batteries 
which had then escaped notice opened 
on the ships a fire so murderous thdt 
eoveral decks were soon cleared. Great 
bodies of foot and horse were discerni- 
ble ; and, by their uniforms, they ap- 
papred to be regular troops. The young 
Bear Admiral sent an officer in all 
haste to Warn Talmash. But Talmash 
was so completely possessed by the no- 
tion that the French were not prepared 
to repel an attack that he disregard^ 
cdl cautions, and would not even trtfst 
his own eyes. He felt sure that the 
force which he saw assembled on the 
shore was a mere rabble of peasants, 
who bad been brought together in haste 
from the surrounding country. Confi- 
dent that these mock Soldiers would 
run like sheep ]pefore real soldins, he 
ordered his men to pull for the land. 
He was soon undeceived. A terrible 
fire mowed down his troops faster than 
they could get on shore. He had him- 
self scarcely sprung on dry ground 
when he received a wound in the thigh 
firom a cannon ball, and was carried 
back to bis skiff, His men reimbarked 
in confusion. Ships and boats made 
haste to get out of the bay, but did not 
succeed till four hundred sailors and 
seven hundred soldiers had faUen. 
During many days the waves continued 
to throw up piercid and shattered 
corpse^ on the beads of Britanny. The 
battery from which Talmash received 
his Wound is c^ed, to this day, the 
Englishman’s Death. ^ 

The unhappy general was laid on 
his couch ; and a council of war was 
held in his cabin, He was for going 


straight into the harbour of Brest and 
bombarding the town. But this sug- 
gestion, which indicated but too clearly 
that his judgment had been affected by 
the irrit^ion of a wounded body and a 
wounded mind, was wisely rejected by 
the naval officers. The armament re- 
turned Portsmouth. There Talmash 
died, exclaiming with his last breath 
that he had been lured into a snare by 
treachery. The public grief and in- 
dignation were loudly expressed. The 
nation remembered the services of the 
unfortunate general, forgave his rash- 
ness, pitied his sufferings,. and execrated 
the unknown traitors whose machina- 
tions had been fatal to him. There 
were many conjectures and many ru- 
mours. Some sturdy Englishmen, mis- 
led by national prejudice, swore that 
none of our plans would ever be kept a 
secret from the enemy while French 
refugees were in high military com- 
mand. Some zealous Whigs, misled 
by party spirit, muttered that the Court 
□f Saint Germains would never want 
good intelligence while a single Tory 
remained in the Cabinet Council. The 
real criminal was not named ; nor, till 
the archives of the House of Stuart 
were explored, was it known to the 
public that Talmash had perished by 
the basest of all the hundred villanies 
of Marlborough.* 

Yet never had Marlborough been less 
a Jacobite than at the moment when 
he rendered this wicked and shameful 
service to the Jacobite cause. It may 
be confidently afi&med that to serve 
the banished family was not his object, 
alid that to ingratiate himself with the 
banished family was only his secondary 
object. Hifl primary object was to force 
himself into the service of the existing 
government, and to regain possession 
of those important and lucrative places 
from which he had boen dismissed more 
than two years before. He knew that 
the country and the Parliament would 
not patiently boar to Bee the English 
army commandod by foreign generals. 

* 'London Oasette, Juno 14. is. 1034 ; 
Paris Gazette, ; Burchett ; Journal of 

Lord Caennavtheu ; D^dcn, June ; L'^sr- 
mltege, June 
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Two Englishmen only had shown them- 
sbIvbs fit for high military posts, him- 
self and Talmash. If Talmash were 
defeated and disgraced, William would 
scarcely have a choice. In fact, as soon 
as it was known that the expedition 
had failed, and that Talmash was no 
more, the general cry wa# that the 
King ought to feceive into his favour 
the accomplished Captain who had done 
such good service at Walcourt, at Cork, 
and at Kinsale. Nor can we blame the 
multitude for raising this cry. For 
every body knew that Marlborough was 
an eminently brave, skilful, and suc- 
cessful officer : but very few persons 
knew that he had, while commanding 
William's troops, while sitting in Wil- 
liam’s council, while waiting in William's 
bedchamber, formed a most artful and 
dangerous plot for the subversion of 
William’s throne ; and still fewer sus- 
pected the real author of the recent 
calamity, of the slaughter in the Bay 
of Camaret, of the melancholy fate of 
Talmash. The effect therefore of the 
foulest of all treasons was to raise the 
traitor in the public estimation. Nor 
was he wanting to himself at this con- 
juncture. While the Royal Exchange 
was in .ponsternation at the disaster of 
which^ he was the cause, while many 
families were clothing themselves in 
mourning for the brave men of whom 
he was the murderer, he repaired to 
Whitehall; and there, doubtless with 
all that grace, that nobleness, that 
suavity, under which lay, hidden from 
all .common observers, a seared con- 
dcieucB and a remorseless heart, he 
professed himself the most devoted, the 
most loyal, of all the subjects of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and expr^ed a hope 
that he might, in this emergency, be 
permitted to offer his sword to their 
Majesties. Shrewsbury was very de- 
sirous that the offer should be accepted : 
but a short and dry answer from Wil- 
liam, who was then in the Netherlands, 
put an end for the present to all nego- 
tiation. About Talmash the King 
expressed himself with generoiA ten- 
derness. " Thapoor fellow’s fate," he 
■wrote, "has affected me much. I do 
nob indeed think that he managed well: 
but it was his ardent desire to distin- 
vou lY. 


guish himself that impelled him to 
attempt impossibilities."* 

The armament which had returned 
to Portsmouth soon sailed again for the 
coast of France, but* achieved only ex- 
ploits worse than inglorious. An at- 
tempt was made to blow up the pier at 
Dunkirk. Some towns inhabited by 
quiet tradesmen and fishermen were 
bombarded. In Dieppe scarcely a hoime 
was left standing : a third part of Havre 
was laid in ashes ; and shells were 
thrown into Calais which destroyed 
thirty private dwellings. The French 
and the Jacobites loudly exclaimed 
against the cowardice and barbarity of 
making war on an unwarlike popula- 
tion. The English government vindi- 
cated itself by reminding the world of 
the sufferings of the thrice wasted Pa- 
latinate; and, as against Lewis and the 
flatterers of Lewis, the vindication .was ‘ 
complete. But whether it were con- 
sistent with humanity and with sound 
policy to visit the crimes which an 
absolute Prince and a ferocious soldiery 
had committed in the Palatinate on 
shopkeepers and labourers, on women 
and children, who did not know that 
the Palatinate existed, may perhaps bo 
doubted. 

Meanwhile Russell's fleet was ren- 
dering good service to the com- 
mon cause. Adverse winds had 
impeded his progress through Medi! 
the Straits of Qibraltar so long 
that he did not reach Carthagena till 
the middle of July. By that time the 
progress of the French arms had spread 
terror even to the Escurial. Noailles 
had, on the banks of the Tar, routed 
an army commanded by the Viceroy of 
Catalonia : and, on the day on which 
this victory was won, the Brest squa- 
dron had joined the Toulon squadron 
in the Bay of Rosas. Palamos, at- 
tacked at once by land and sea, was 
taken by storm. Gerona capitulated 
after a faint shoW of resistance. Oa- 
talric surrendered «t the first summons. 
Barcelona would in all probability havn 
fallen, had not the French Admirals 

* Shrewsbury to WllUftra, June lBd4. 
WilliBin to Shrewsbury, July 1, ; Bhrowabury 
to William, 
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learned that the conqueror of La 
Hogue was approaching. They in- 
Btantly quitted the coast of Catalonia, 
and never thought themselves safe till 
they had taken Bh^elter under the bat- 
teries of Toulon. 

The Spanish government expressed 
warm gratitude for this seasonable as- 
sistance, and presented to the English 
Admiral a jewel which was popularly 
said to be worth near twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding such a jewel among the 
hoards of gorgeous trinkets which had 
been left by Charles the Fifth and 
Philip the Second to a degenerate race. 
But, in all that constitutes the true 
wealth of states, Spain was poor indeed. 
Her treasury was empty: ner arsenals 
were unfurnished: her ships were so 
rotten that they seemed likely to fly 
asunder at the discharge of their own 
guns. Her ragged and starving soldiers 
often mingled with the crowd of beggars 
at the doors of convents, and battled 
there for a mess of pottage and a crust 
of bread. Russell underwent those 
trials which no English commander 
whose hard fate it has been to coope- 
rate with Spaniards has escaped. The 
\^cproy .of Gal'alonia promised much, 
did nothing, and expected every thing. 
He declared that three hundred and 
fifty thousand rations were ready to be 
served out to the fleet at Carthagena. 
It turned out that the^ were not in all 
the stores of that port provisions suffi- 
cient to victual a single frigate for a 
single week. Yet His Excellency 
thought himself entitled to complain 
because England had not sent an army 
as well as a fleet, and because the he- 
retic Admiral did not choose to expose 
the fleet to utter destruction by attack- 
ing the French under the guns of 
Toulon. Russell implored the, Spanish 
authorities to look well to their dock- 
yards, and to try to have, by the next 
spring, a small squadron which might 
at least be able to ^oat ; but ha could 
not prevail on them to careen a single 
ship. He could with difficulty obtain, 
on hard conditions, periliissioi^ to send 
a few of his sick men to marine hos- 
pitals on shore. Yet, in spite of all the 
trouble given him by the imbecility and 


ingratitude of a government which has 
generally caused more annoyance to its 
allies than to its enemies, he acquitted 
himself weU. It is but just to him to 
say that, from the time at which he 
became First Lord of the Admiralty, 
there was a decided improvement in 
the navab' administration. Though he 
lay with his fleet maUy iponths near 
an inhospitable shore, and at a great 
distance from England, there were no 
complaints about the quality or the 
quantity of provisions. The crews had 
better food and drink than they had 
ever had before : comforts which Spain 
did not afford were supplied from home ; 
and yet the charge was not greater 
than when, in Torrington’fl time, the 
sailor was poisoned with mouldy biscuit 
and nauseous beer. 

As almost the whole maritime force 
of France was in the Mediterranean, 
and as it seemed likely that an attempt 
would ho made on Barcelona in the 
following year, Russell received orders 
to winter at Cadiz. In October he 
sailed to that port; and there he em- 
ployed himself in refitting his ships 
with an activity unintelligible to the 
Spanish functionaries, who calmly 
suffered the miserable remains of what 
had once been the greatest navy in the 
world to rot under their eyes.”* 

Along the eastern frontier of France 
the war during this year seemed warby 
to languish. In Piedmont and 
on the Rhine the most important events 
of the campaign were petty skirmishes 
and predatory incursions. Lewis^ re- 
mained at Versailles, and sent his son, 
the Dauphin, to represent him in the 
Netherlands: but the Dauphin was 
placed under the tutelage of Luxem- 
burg, and proved a most submissive 
pupil. During several months the 
hostile armies observed each other. The 
allies mado one hold push with the 
intention of carrying the w^ into tho 
French territory: hut Luxemburg, by 
a forced march, which excited the ad- 
miration of persons versed in the mili- 
tary 4rt, frustrated the design, Wib 
liam on the other ha^d succeeded in 

* This account of RuBsell’s eXpeiiition to 
tha MBdlterranean I have taken chiefly from 
Burchett. 
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taking Huy, then a fortreBs of the thifd 
rank. No battle -vras fought: no im- 
portant town was besieged: but the 
confederates were satisfied with their 
campaign. Of the four previous years 
every one had been marked by some 
great disaster. In 1690 Ws^deck had 
been defeated ^at Fleurus. In 1691 
Mons had fallen. In 1692 Namur had 
been taken in sight of the allied army; 
and this calamity had been speedily 
followed by the defeat of Steinkirk. In 
16D3 the battle of Landen had been 
lost; and Charleroy had submitted to 
the conqueror. At length in 1694 the 
tide had begun to turn. The French 
arras had made no progress. What 
had been gained by the allies was in- 
deed not much: but the smEillest gain 
was welcome to those whom a long run 
of evil fortune had discouraged. 

In England, the general opinion was 
that, notwithstanding the disaster in 
Camaret Bay, the war was on the whole 
proceeding satisfactorily both by land 
and by sea. But some parts of the in- 
ternal administration excited, during 
this autumn, much discontent. 

Since Tren chard had been appointed 
Secretary of State, the Jaco- 
of bite agitators had found their 
situation much more unplea- 
sss-r sant than before. Sidney had 
been too indulgent and too fond 
of pleasure to give them much trouble. 
Nottingham was a diligent and honest 
minister: hut he was as high a Tory 
as a faithful subject of William and 
Mary could be : he loved and esteemed 
many of the nonjurors; and, though 
he might force himself to be severe 
when nothing hut severity could save 
the State, he was not extreme to mark 
the transgressions of his old friends ; 
nor did he encourage talebearers to 
come to Whitehall with reports of 
conspiracies. But Trenchard was both 
an active public servant and an earnest 
Whig. Even if he had himself been 
inclined to lenity, be would have been 
urged to severity by those wlp sur- 
rounded him. He had constantly at 
his side Hugh Speke and Aaron Smith, 
men to whom a hunt after a Jacobite 
was the most exciting of all sports. 
The cry of the malecontenta was that 


Nottingham had kept his bloodhounds 
in the leash, but that Trenchard had 
let them slip. Every honest genjle- 
man*who loved the Church and hated 
the Dutch went in'danger of his life. 
There was a constant bustle at the 
Secretary’s Office, a constant stream of 
informers coming in, and of messengers 
with warrants going out. It was said, 
too, that the warrants were often ii^e- 
gularly drawn, that they did not specify 
the person, that they did not specify 
the crime, and yet that, under the 
authority of such instruments as these, 
houses were entered, desks and cabinets 
searched, valuable papers carried away, 
and men of good birth and breeding 
flung into gaol among felons.^ The 
minister and his agents answered that 
Westminster HaU was open ; that, if 
any man had been rUegally imprisoned, 
he had only to bring his action ; that 
juries were quite sufficiently disposed 
to listen to any person who pretended 
to have been oppressed by cruel and 
griping men in power ; and that, as 
none of the prisoners whose wrongs 
were so pathetically described had ven- 
tured to resort to this obvious and easy 
mode of obtaining redress, it might 
fairly be inferred that nothing had been 
done which could not he justified. The 
clamour of the malecontents, however, 
made a considerable impression on the 
public mind ; and, at length, a trans- 
action in which Trenchard was more 
unlucky than culpable, brought on him 
and on the government with which 
he was connected much temporary ob- 
loquy. 

Among the informers who haunted 
his office was an Irish vaga- Tho Lan- 
bond who had borne more than 
one name and had professed 
more than one religion. He now called 
himself Taaffe. He had been a priest 
of the Roman Cathobc Church, and 
secretary to Adda the Papal Nuncio, 
but had, since the Revolution, turned 
Protestant, had fiken a wife, and had 
distin^ished himself by his activity 
in discovering the concealed property 
of th^e Jesuits and Benedictines 
who, during the late reign, had been 

* Letter to Trenchard, 1694, 

F 2 
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quartered in London, The ministers 
despised him: but they trusted him. 
Th^y thought that he had, by his 
apostasy, and by the part which he had 
iKjrne in the spoliation of the religious 
drders, cut himself off from all retreat, 
dnd that, having nothing but a halter to 
expect from King James, he must be 
true to King William.* 

This man fell in with a Jacobite 
agent named Lunt, who had, since the 
Revolution, been repeatedly employed 
among the discontented gentiy ol 
Cheshire and Lancashire, and who had 
been privy to those plans of insurrec- 
tion which had been disconcerted by 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690, and 
by the battle of La Hogue in 1692. 
Lunt had once been arrested on sus- 
picion of treason, but had been dis- 
charged for want of legal proof of his 
guilL He was a mere hireling, and 
was, without much difficulty, induced 
by Taaffe to turn approver. The pair 
went to Trenchard, Lunt told his 
story, mentioned the names of some 
Cheshire and Lancashire squires to 
whom ho had, as he affirmed, carried 
Commissions from Saint Germains, and 
of others, who had, to his knowledge, 
formed secret hoards of arms and am- 
munition. His single oath would not 
have been sufficient to support a charge 
of high treason : but he produced an- 
other witness whose evidence seemed to 
make the case complete. The narra- 
tive was plausible and coherent ; and 
indeed, though it may have been em- 
bellished by fictions, there can be little 
doubt that it was in substance true.f 
Messengers and search warrants were 
sent down to Lancashire, Aaron Smith 
himself went thither; and Taaffe went 
with him. The alarm had been given 
by some of the numerous traitors who 
ate the bread of William. Many of 
the accused persons had fled ; and 
others had buned their sabres and 
muskets, and burned their papers. 
Nevertheless, discoveries were made 
which confirmed Lunt’s depositions. 
Behind the wainscot of /.he old man- 
sion of one Roman Catholic*^ family 

• Bumet, ii, 141, 142. ; and Onslow’s note ; 
Kingston’s True History, 1697. 

t See tliB Life of James, IL 6Z4« 


was discovered a commission signed by 
James. Another house, of which the 
master had absconded, was strictly 
searched, in spite of the solemn as- 
severations of his wife and his servants 
that no arms were concealed there. 
While tliB^ady, with her hand on her 
heart, was protesting ^n her honour 
that her husband was falsely accused, 
the messengers observed that the back 
of the chimney did not seem to he 
firmly flxei It was removed, and a 
heap of blades such as were used by 
horse soldiers tumbled out. In one 
of the garrets were found, carefully 
bricked up, thirty saddles for troopers, 
as many breastplates, and sixty cavalry 
swords. Trenchard and Aaron Smith 
thought the case complete ; and it was 
determined that those culprits who 
had been apprehended should be tried 
by a special commission.* 

Taaffe now confidently expected to 
be recompensed for his services: but 
he found a cold reception at the Trea- 
sury. He had gone down to Lanca- 
shire chiefly in order that he might, 
under the protection of a search war- 
rant, pilfer trinkets and broad pieces 
from secret drawers. His sleight of 
hand however had not altogether es- 
caped the observation of his compa- 
nionj^. They discovered that he had 
made free with the communion plate 
of the Popish families, whose private 
hoards he had a.ssisted in ransacking. 
When therefore he applied for reward, 
he was dismissed, jiot merely with a 
refusal, but with a stern reprimLnd. 
He went away mad with greediness 
and spite. There was yet one way in 
which he might obtain both money 
and revenge; and that way he took. 
He made overtures to the friends of 
the prisoners. He and he alone could 
undo what he had done, could save the 
accused from the gallows, could cover 
the accusers with infemy, could drivo 
from office the Secretary and the Soli- 
citor who were the dread of all the 
friendg, of King James. Loathsome as 
Taaffe was to the J acobiteS, his offer was 
not to be slighted. He received a sum 
in hand : he was assured that a com- 


* Kindlon; Burnet, li. 142. 
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fortablo annuity for life should ba set- 
tled on him when the business was 
done; and he was sent down into the 
country, and kept in strict seclusion 
against the day of trial.* 

Meanwhile unlicensed pamphlets, in 
which the Lancashire plot \|aa classed 
with Oates’s p^ot, with Dangerfield’s 
plot, with Fuller’s plot, with Young’s 
plot, with Whitney’s plot, were circu- 
lated all over the kingdom, and es- 
pecially in the county which was to 
furnish the jury. Of these pamphlets 
the longest, the ablest, and the bitter- 
est, entitled a Letter to Secretary 
Trenchard, w^aa commonly ascribed to 
Ferguson. It is not improbable that 
Ferguson may hare furnished soma of 
the materials, and may have conveyed 
the manuscript to the press. But many 
passages are written with an art and a 
vigour which assuredly did not belong 
to him. Those who judge by internal 
evidence may perhaps think that, in 
some parts of this remarkable tract, 
they can discern the last gleam of the 
malignant genius of Montgomery. A 
few weeks after the appearance of the 
Letter he sank, unhonoured and unla- 
mented, into the grave.f 

There were then no printed news- 
papers except the London Gazette. 
But since the Revolution the news- 
letter had become a more important 
political engine than it had previously 
been. The newsletters of one writer 
named Dyer were widely circulated in 
manuscript. lie effected to be a Tory 
and a High Churchman, and was con- 
sequently regarded by the foxhunting 
lords of manors, all over the kingdom, 
as an oracle. He had already been 
twice in prison : but his gains bad 
more than compensated for his suffer- 
ings, and he still persisted in seasoning 
his intelligence to suit the taste of the 
country gentlemen. He now turned 
the Lancashire plot into ridicule, de-* 
dared that the guns which had been 
found were old fowling pieces, that the 
saddles were meant only for ||unting, 

• Kingston. For the fact that a bribe was 
given to Toaffe, Kingston cites tha evidanoe, 
not now extant, which weis token on oath by 
the Lordfl, 

t NorcisauB Luttrell’s Diary, Oct. 6. 1634, 


and that the swords were rusty reliques 
of Edge Hill and Marston Moor.* The 
effect produced by all this invective 
and sarcasm on tha public mfnd 
seems to have been great. Even at 
the Dutch Embassy, where assuredly 
there was no leaning towards Jaco- 
bitism, there was a strong impression 
that it would be unwise to bring the 
prisoners to trial. In Lancashire and 
Cheshire the prevailing sentiments 
were pity for the accused and hatred 
of the prosecutors. The government 
however persevered. In October four 
Judges went down to Manchester. At 
present the population of that town is 
made up of persona born in every part 
of the British Isles, and consequently 
has uo especial sympathy with the 
landowners, the farmers and the agri- 
cultural labourers of the neighbouring 
districts. But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Manchester man was a Lan- 
cashire man. His politics were those 
of his county. For the old Cavalier 
families of his county he felt a great 
respect; and he was furious when he 
thought that Some of the best Flood of 
his county waa about to be shed by a 
knob of Roundhead pettifoggers from 
London. Multitudes of people from 
the neighbouring villages filled the 
streets of the town, and saw with grief 
and indignation the array of drawn 
swords and loaded carbines which sur- 
rounded the culprits. Aaron Smith’s 
arrangements do not seem to have 
been skilful. The chief counsel for 
the Crown was Sir William Williams, 
who, though now well stricken in 
years and possessed of a great estate, 
still continued to practise. One fault 
had thrown a dark shade over the 
latter part of his life. The recollection 
of that day on which he had stood up 
in Westminster Hall, amidst laughter 
and hooting, to defend the dispensing 
power and to attack the right of peti- 
tion, had, ever since the Revolution, 
kept him back ffom honour. He was 
an angry and disappointed man, and 
was by no n^eans disposed to incur un- 
populurity in the cause of a govern- 

* As to Dyer’s newsletter, see Naroissna 
Luttrell’s Diary for Juna Emd August 1633, 
and September 1694, 
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inent to which he owed nothing, and 
from which he expected nothing. 

Of the trial no detailed report has 
cxjifie down to us ; but we have both a 
Whig narrative and a Jacobite narra- 
tive.* It seems that the prisoners who 
were first arraigned did not sever in 
their challenges, and "were consequently 
tried together. Williams examined, or 
rather cross examined, his own wit- 
nesses with a severity which confused 
them. The crowd which filled the 
court laughed and clamoured. Lunt 
in particular became completely be- 
wildered, mistook one person for 
another, and did not recover himself 
till the Judges took him out of the 
hands of the counsel for the Crown. 
For some of the prisoners an alibi was 
set up. Evidence was also produced 
to show, what was undoubtedly true, 
that Lunt was a man of abandoned 
character. The result however seemed 
doubtful till, to the dismay of the 
prosecutors, TaaflTe entered the .box. 
He swore with unblushing for^bead 
that the whole story of the plot was a 
circumstantial lie devised by himself 
and Lunt. Williams threw down his 
brief; and, hi truth, a more honest 
advocate might well have done the 
same. The prisoners who were at the 
bar were inst^tly acquitted ; those who 
had not yet been tried were set at 
liberty : the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were pelted out Manchester: 
the Clerk of the Crown narrowly 
escaped with life ; and the Judges 
took their departure amidst hisses and 
execrations. 

A few days after the close of the 
MeeUng trials at Manchester William 
FWrilL returned to England. On the 
mcDk- twelfth of November, only 
forty eight hours after his arrival at 
Kensington, the Houses met. He con- 
gratulated them on the improved aspect 
of affairs. Both by land and by sea 
the events of the year which was about 
to close had been, on the whole, favour- 
able to the allies; the French armies 

• The Whig naxratlvS la K^pgaton's ; the 
Jacohlt^ narrative, by an anonymaua lathor, 
haa lately been printed by the Chetham Bo- 
dety. Bee eiIso a Letter out of Lanoashirc to 
■ t’^end in London, giving some Aoooimt of 
the late Trials, 1694, 


had made no progress : the French 
fleets had not ventured to show them- 
selves; nevertheless, a safe and hon- 
ourable peace could be obtained only 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war; 
and the war could not be vigorously 
prosccutei^ without large supplies. 
William then reminded the Commons 
that the Act by which they had settled 
the Customs on the Crown for four 
years was about to expire, and ex- 
pressed his hope that it would be 
renewed. 

After the King had spoken, the 
Commons, for some reason or 
which no writer haa explained, riiiDtiiDD. 
adjourned for a week. Before they 
met again, an event took place which 
caused great sorrow at the palace, and 
through all the ranks of the Low 
Church party. Tillotson was taken 
suddenly ill while attending public 
worship in the chapel of Whitehall. 
Prompt remedies might perhaps have 
saved him : but he would not inter- 
rupt the prayers ; and, before the ser- 
vice was over, his malady was beyond 
the reach of medicine. He was almost 
speechless: but his friends long re- 
membered with pleasure a few broken 
ejaculations which showed that he en- 
joyed peace of mind to the last. He 
was buried in the church of Saint 
Lawrence Jewry, near Guildhall. It^ 
was there that he had won his immense 
oratorical reputation. He had preached 
there during the thirty years which 
preceded his elevation to the throne 
of Canterbury. His eloquenco bad 
attracted to . the heart of the City 
crowds of the learned and polite, from 
the Inna of Court and from the lordly 
mansions of Saint James’s and Soho. 
A CDnsiderable part of his congrega- 
tion had generally consisted of young 
clergymen, who came to learn the art 
of preaching at the feet of him who 
was universally considered as the first 
of preachers. To this church his 
remains were now carried through a 
mourni^ population. The hearse was 
followea by an endless train of splen- 
did equipages from Lambeth through 
Southwark and over London Bridge, 
Burnet preached the funeral sermon. 
His kind and honest heart was over- 
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CDine by bo many tender recDllectiona 
that, in the midst of his discourse, he 
paused and burst into tears, while a 
loud) moan of sorrow rose from the 
whole auditory. The Queen could not 
speak of her favourite instructor with- 
out weeping. Even William was 
visibly moved. ‘'I have losf,” he said, 
“the best frienfl that I ever had, and 
the best man that I ever knew.” The 
only Englishman who is mentioned 
with tenderness in any part of the 
great mass of lett^ers which the King 
wrote to Heinsius is Tillotson. The 
Ardibishop had left a widow. To her 
William granted a pension of four hun- 
dred a year, which he afterwards in- 
creased to six hundred. His anxiety 
that she should receive her income 
regularly and without stoppages wa.s 
honourable to him. Every quarterday 
he ordered the money, without any de- 
duction, to he brought to himself, and 
immediately sent it to her. Tillotson 
had bequeathed to her no property, 
except a great number of manuscript 
sermons. Such was his fame among 
his contemporaries that those sermons 
were purchased by the booksellers for 
the almost incredible sum of two 
thousand five hundred guineas, equiva- 
lent, in the wretched state in which the 
silver coin then was, to at least three 
thousand six hundred pounds. Such 
a price had never before been given in 
England for any copyright. About the 
same time Dryden, whose reputation 
Was then in the zenith, received thir- 
teen hundred pouftds for his translation 
of all the works of Virgil, and was 
thought to have been splendidly re- 
munerated.* 

It was not easy to fill satisfactorily 
the high place which Tillot- 
Arch- eon had left vacant. Mary 

Canter- gav0 hervoicB for tjtillingfleet, 

and pressed his claims as ear- 
nestly as she ever ventured to press 
any thing. In abilities and attain- 
ments he had few superiors among the 
clergy. But, though he would pro- 
bably have been considered aS a Low 

BirDh’sLlfa of TillDtsan ; the Funeral Ser- 
mon preached by Burnet j William to Heinsius, 



Churchman by Jane and South, he was 
too high a Churchman for William; 
and Tenison was appointed. The new 
primate was not eminently distin- 
guished by eloquenoe or learning : but 
he was honest, prudent, laborious, and 
benevolent: he had been a good rector 
of a large parish, and a good bishop of 
a large diocese ; detraction had not 
yet been busy with, his name ; and it 
might well be thought that a man of 
plain sense, moderation, and integrity, 
was more likely than a man of brilliant 
genius and lofty spirit to succeed in 
the arduous task of quieting a dis- 
contented and distracted Church. 

Meanwhile the Commons had en- 
tered upon business. They cheerfully 
voted about two million four hundred 
thousand pounds for the army, and as 
much for the navy. The land tax for 
the year w as again fixed at four shillings 
in the pound: the Act which settled 
the Customs on the Crown was re- 
newed for a term of five years ; and a 
fund was established on which the 
government was authorised to borrow 
two millions and a half. 

Some time was spent by both 
Houses in discussing the Man- Debmei 
Chester trials. If the male con- 
tents had been wise, they shire pra- 
would have been satisfied with 
the advantage which they had already 
gained. Their friends had been set 
ifee. The pros tyutors had with difficulty 
escaped from the hands of an enraged 
multitude. The character of the go- 
vernment had been seriously damaged. 
The ministers were accused, in prose 
and in verse, sometimes in earnest and 
sometimes in jest, of having hired a 
gang of ruffians to swear away the lives 
of honest gentlemen. Even moderate 
politicians, who gave no credit to th^sa 
foul imputations, owned that Trench- 
ard ought to have remembered the 
viUanies of Fuller and Young, and to 
have been on his guard against such 
wretches as Tt^ffe and Lunt. The 
unfortunate Secretary’s health and 
spirits had given way. It was said 
that ie watf dying ; and it whs certain 
that he would not long continue to 
hold the seals. The Tories had won a 
great victory ; but, in their eagerness 
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to improve it, they turned it into a 
defeat. 

Early in the session Howe com- 
plained, with his usual vehemence and 
a^sperity, of the ijndiguities to which 
innocent and honourable men, highly 
descended and highly esteemed, had 
been subjected by Aaron Smith and 
the wretches who were in his pay. 
The leading Whigs, with great judg- 
ment, demanded an inquiry. Then the 
Tories began to flinch. TheyweUhnew 
that an inquiry could not strengthen 
their case, and might weaken it. The 
issue, they said, had been tried : a juiy 
had pronounced: the verdict was de- 
finitive ; and it would be monstrous to 
give the false witnesses who had been 
stoned out of Manchester an opportu- 
nity of repeating their lesson. To this 
argument the answer was obvious. 
The verdict was definitive as respected 
the defendants, but not as respected 
the prosecutors. The prosecutors were 
now in their turn defendants, and were 
entitled to all the privileges of defend- 
ants. It did not follow, because the 
Lancashire gentlemen had been found, 
and veiy properly found, not guilty of 
treason, that the Secretary of State 
and the Solicitor of the Treasury had 
been guilty of unfairness, or even of 
rashness. The House, b}'^ one hundred 
and nineteen votes to one hundred and 
two, resolved that Aaron Smith and 
the witnesses on both slides should b 0 .| 
ordered to attend. Several days were 
passed in examination and cross- 
examination; and sometimes the sit- 
tings extended far into the night. It 
soon became clear that the prosecution 
had not been lightly instituted, and 
that some of the persona who had been 
acquitted had been concerned in trea- 
sonable schemes. The Tories would 
now have been content with a drawn 
battle : but the Whigs were not dis- 
posed to forego their advantage. It 
was mftved that there had been a suffi- 
cient ground for the pQDceedinga before 
the Special Commission ; and this mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 
The opposition proposed add ^^ome 
words implying that the witnesses for 
the Crown had forsworn themselves; 
but these words were rejected by one 


hundred and thirty six votes to one 
hundred and nine; and it was resolved 
by one hundred and thirty three votes 
to ninety seven that there had been a 
dangerous conspiracy. The Lords had 
meanwhile been deliberating on the 
same subject, and had come to the 
same confilusion. They sent Taaffe 
to prison for prevarication; and they 
passed resolutions acquitting both the 
government and the judges of all blame. 
The public however continued to think 
that the gentlemen who had been tried 
at Manchester had been unjustifiably 
persecuted, till a Jacobite plot of sin- 
gular atrocity, brought home to the 
plotters by decisive evidence, produced 
a violent revulsion of feeling.* 

Meanwhile three bills, which had 
been repeatedly discussed in preceding 
years, and two of which had been 
carried in vain to the foot of the throne, 
had been ag.ain brought in ; the Place 
Bill, the Bill for the Eegulation of 
Trials in cases of Treason, and the 
Triennial Bill. 

The Place Bill did nob reach the 
Lords. It was thrice read in 
the Lower House, but waa not 
passed. At the very last moment it 
was rejected by a hundred and seventy 
five votes to a hundred and forty two. 
Howe and Harley were the tellers for 
the minority.t 

The Bill "for the Eegulation of Trials 
in cases of Treason went up 
again to the Peers. Their 
Lordships again added to it iL 
the clause which had''formerly '’[L 
been fatal to it. The Com- 
mons again refused to grant any new 
privilege to the hereditary aristocracy. 
Conferences were again held : reasons 
were again exchanged : both Houses 
were again obstinate ; and the bill was 
again iost.| 

• See the Journals of the two Houses. The 
oply B£count that ws have of the debates is In 
letters of L’Henultage. 

't Commons’ Journals, Feb. 20. 169^. Aa 
thU'blll qaver reached the Lords, It is not to 
be found amon^ their archives. I have there- 
fore no means of dlecovering whether It dif- 
fered in any respect from the bill of the pre- 
ceding year. 

t rile history of this bill may be read in 
the Journals of the Houses. The contest, 
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The Triennial Bill was raoro fortu- 
TTii; TrL brought in on 

ennUiBiii tliB fiTst tlAj of ths BBssion, 
and went easily and rapidly 
through both Houses. The only ques- 
tion about which there was any serious 
contention was, how long th^ existing 
Parliament should be sutfereS to con- 
tinue. After several sharp debates 
November in the year 1696 was fixed 
as the extreme term. The Bill settling 
the Customs on the Crown and the 
Triennial Bill proceeded almost side 
by side. Both were, on the twenty- 
second of December, ready for the royal 
assent. William came in state on that 
day to Westminster. The attendance 
of members of both Houses was large. 
When the Clerk of the Crown read 
the words, "A Bill for the frequent 
Calling and Meeting of Parliaments,” 
the anxiety was great. When the 
Clerk of the Parliament made answer, 
"Le roy et la royne le veulent,” a loud 
and long hum of delight and exultation 
ro.sD from the benches and the bar.* 
William had resolved many months 
before not to refuse his assent a second 
time to so popular a law.f There were 
some however who thought that he 
would not have made so great a con- 
cession if he had on that day been 
quito himself. It was plain indeed 
that he was strangely agitated and 
unnerved. It had been announced 
that he would dine in public at White- 
hall. But he disappointed the curiosity 
of the multitude which on such occa- 
sions flocked to the Court, and hurried 
back to Kensingtonif 

He had but too good reason to be 
Dpathof uneasy. His wife had, during 
two or three days, been poorly ; 
and on the preceding evening grave 
symptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas 
Millingtou, who was physician in ordi- 

11 Dt a very vehement one, lasted till the 20th 
o| April. 

" The Commona,” Bays Narcissua Luttr ell, 
•^'gavB a great hum.” “Lemurmure ijui est 
It marque d’applaiuiissemBnt fut el grand qu’on 
pent dire qu’ilestoitunlversel.” — L'Heifnitage, 

npr, 2R. 

Jkii. 4. “ 

t L’HermitagB enye this in hia despatch of 
Ndv. 

Dr-C 25. 

t Burnet, 11. 137. ; Van Citters, j,^,^ ^ 


nary to the King, thought that she hod 
the measles, But Radc^’e, who, with, 
coarse manners and little book learn- 
ing, had raised himself to the fitst 
practice in London chiefly by his rare 
skill in diagnostics, uttered the more 
alarming words, small pox. That 
disease, over which science has since 
achieved a succession of glorious and 
beneficent victories, was then the most 
terrible of all the ministers of death. 
The havoc of the plague had been 
more rapid: but the plague had visited 
our shores only once or twice within 
living memory; and the small pox was 
always present, filling the churchyards 
with corpses, tormenting with constant 
fears all whom it had not yet stricken, 
leaving on those whose lives it spared 
the hideous traces of its power, turning 
the babe into a changeling at which 
the mother shuddered, and making tho 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed 
maiden objects of horror to the lover. 
Towards the end of the year 1694, this 
pestilence was more than usually severe. 
At length the infection spread to the 
palace, and reached the young and 
blooming Queen. She received the 
intimation of her danger with true 
greatness of soul. She gave orders 
that every lady of her bedchamber, 
every maid of honour, nay, every 
menial servant, who had not had the 
small pox, should instantly leave Ken- 
sington House. « She locked herself up 
during a short lime in her closet, 
burned some papers, arranged others, 
and then calmly awaited her fate. 

During two or three days there were 
many alternations of hope and fear, 
The physicians contradicted each other 
and themselves in a way which suf- 
ficiently indicates the state of medical 
science in that age. Tho disease was 
measles: it was scarlet fever: it was 
spotted fever : it was erysipelas. At 
one moment some symptoms, which iir 
truth showed that the case was almost 
hopeless, were hailed a.s indications of 
returning health. At length all doubt 
was over. Radclitfe’s opinion proved 
o be ^ght. * It was plain that the 
Queen waJ sinking under small pox of 
the most malignant type. 

All this time William remained night 
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and day near her bedside. The little 
ceuch on whi|b he slept when ha was 
in camp was spread for him in the 
anfechamher ; but he scarcely lay down 
on it. The sighf of hia misery, the 
Dutch Envoy wrote, was enough to 
melt the hardest heart. Nothing 
seemed to be left of the man whose 
serene fortitude had been the wonder 
of old soldiers on the disastrous day of 
Lianden, and of old sailors through 
that fearful night among the sheets of 
ice and banks of sand on the coast of 
Goreo. The very domestics saw the 
tears running unchecked down that 
face, of which the stem composure had 
seldom been disturbed by any triumph 
or by any defeat. Several of the pre- 
lates were in attendance. The King 
drew Burnet aside, and gave way to an 
agony of grief. “There is no hope,” 
he crieiL “ I was the happiest man on 
earth; and I am the most miserable. 
She had no fault ; none ; you knew her 
well : but you could not know, nobody 
but myself could know, her goodness.” 
Tenison undertook to tell her that she 
was dying. He was afraid that such a 
communication, abruptly made, might 
agitate her violently^, and began with 
much management. But she soon 
caught his meaning, and, with that 
meek womanly courage which so often 
puts our bravery to shame, submitted 
herself to the will of GKjd. She called 
for a small cabinet in 'which her most 
important papers were locked up, gave 
orders that, as soon as she was no 
more, it should be ‘ delivered to the 
King, and then dismissed worldly cares 
from h^r mind. She received the Eu- 
charist, and repeated her part of the 
office with unimpaired memory and in- 
telligence, though in a feeble voice. 
She observed that Tenison had been 
long standing at her bedside, and, with 
that sweet courtesy which was habitual 
to her, faltered out her commands that 
he would sit down, and repeated them 
till he obeyed. Aft?r she had received 
the sacrament she sank rapidly, and 
uttered only a few hjoken words. 
Twice she tried to take a last fr.rewell 
of him whom she had loved so truly 
and entirely : but she was unable to 
.q)eak. He had a succession of fits so 


alarming that his Privy Councillors, 
who were assembled in a neighbouring 
room, were apprehensive for his reason 
and his life. The Duke of Leeds, at the 
request of his colleagues, ventured to 
assume the friendly guardianship of 
which mi^ds deranged by sorrow stand 
in need. A few minutes before the 
Queen expired, William was removed, 
almost insensible, from the sick room. 

Mary died in peace with Anne. Be- 
fore the physicians had pronounced the 
case hopeless, the Princess, who was 
then in very delicate health, had sent a 
kind message ; and Mary had returned 
a kind answer. The Princess had then 
proposed to come herself: but William 
had, in very gracious terms, declined 
the offer. The excitement of an inteir- 
view, he said, would be too much for 
both sisters. If a favourable turn took 
place. Her Eoyal Highness should be 
most welcome to Keusingtoii. A few 
hours later all was over.* 

The public sorrow was great and 
general. For Mary’s blameless life, 
her large charities, and her winning 
manners had conquered the hearts of 
her people. When the Commons next 
met they sate for a time in profound 
silence. At length it -vvas moved and 
resolved that an Address of Condolence 
should be presented to the King; and 
then the House broke up without pro- 
ceeding to other business. The Dutch 
envoy informed the States General that 
many of the members had handker- 
chiefs at their eye^s. The number of 
sad faces in the street struck every ob- 
server. The mourning was more gene- 
ral than even the mourning for Charles 
the Second had been. On the Sunday 
which followed the Queen’s death her 
virtues were celebrated in almost every 
parish church of the Capital, and in 
almost every great meeting of noncon- 
form ists.f 

* Burnet, ii. 136. 138. ; Narcissus Luttrcll's 
Diary ; Van Oltters, i B’Her- 

mitagBf Jan, -Jj-. ; Vernon to 

Jan. 4. Jan 7. ‘ l 

Lorii Lexington, Dec. 21. 25. 28., Jan, 1, ; 
Tenlson’s Vuneral ScmiDn. 

t Evelyn’s Diary ; Narcissus Luttr ell's 
Diary; Commons’ Journals, Dec. 28. lliD4 ; 
Shrewsbury to Lexington, of the same date ; 
Van Cittera of the same date ; L’Hctinitaga 
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The moat estimable Jacobites ro- 
spected the sorrow of William and the 
memory of Mary. But to the fiercer 
zealots of the party neither the house 
of mourning nor tlie grave was sacred. 
At Bristol the adherents of Sir John 
Knight rang the bells as if for a victory.* 
It has often been repeated, and m not at 
all improbable, that a nonjuring divine, 
in the midst of the general lamentation, 
preached on the text, Go ; ace now 
this cursed woman and bury her: for 
she is a King’s daughter.” It is cer- 
tain that some of the ejected priests 
pursued her to the grave with invectives. 
Her death, they said, was e\idently a 
judgment for her crime. God had, 
from the top of Sinai, in thunder and 
lightning, promised length of days to 
children who should honour their pa- 
rents ; and in this promise was plainly 
implied a menace. What father had 
ever been worse treated by his daughters 
than James by Mary and Anne? Mary 
was gone, cut otf in the prime of life, 
in the glow of beauty, in the height of 
prosperity ; and Anne would do well to 
profit by the warning. Wagstaffe went 
further, and dwelt much on certain 
wonderful coincidences of time. Jamp.s 
had been driven from his palace and 
country in Christmas week. Mary had 
died in Christmas week. -There could 
be no doubt that, if the secrets of Pro- 
vidence were disclosed to us, we should 
find that the turns of the daughter’s 
complaint in December 1694 bore an 
exact analogy to the turns of the father’s 
fortiyie in DecembeV 1683. It was at 
midnight that the father ran away from 
Rochester : it was at midnight that the 
daughter expired. Such was the pro- 
fundity and such the ingenuity of a 
^vriter whom the Jacobite schismatics 
justly regarded as one of their ablest 
chiefs. t 

The Whigs soon had an opportunity 
of retaliating. They triumphantly re- 
lated that a scrivener in the Borough, 

Jan. i. 1695. Among tha germona on Mary’s 
death, that of Sherlock, preached 3ft the 
Temple Church, and those of Howa and Bates, 
preached to great Presbyterian congregations, 
deserve notice. 

• NarciBsua Luttrell’a Diary. 

+ Remarks on some late Sermong, 1695 ; 
A Defence of the Archbishop’s Sermon, 1695. 


a stanch friend of hereditary right, 
while exulting in the judlgment which 
had overtaken the Queen, had himself 
fallen down dead in a fit.* 

The funeral was loAg remembered as 
the saddest and most august rnn^raiof 
that Westminster had ever 
seen. While the Queen’s remains lay 
in state at Whitehall, the neighbouring 
streets were filled every day, from sun- 
rise to sunset, by crowds which made 
all traffic impossible. The two Houses 
with their maces followed the hearse, 
the Lords robed in scarlet and ermine, 
the Commons in long black mantles. 
No preceding Sovereign had ever been 
attended to the grave by a Parliament: 
for, till then, the Parliament had always 
expired with the Sovereign. A paper 
had indeed been circulated, in which 
the logic of a small sharp pettifogger 
was employed to prove that writs, issued 
in thfi joint names of William and Mary, 
ceased to he of force as soon as William 
reigned alone. But this paltry cavil 
had completely failed. It had not even 
been mentioned in the Lower House, 
and had been mentioned in the Upper 
only to be contemptuously overruled. 
The whole Magistracy of the City 
swelled the procession. The banners 
of England and France, Scotland and 
Ireland, were carried by great nobles 
•before the corpse. The pall was borne 
by the* chiefs of the illustrious houses of 
Howard, Seymour, Grey, and Stanley. 
On the gorgeous coffin of purple and 
gold were laid the crown and sceptre of 
the realm. The day was well suited to 
such a ceremony. . The sky was dark 
and troubled; and a few ghastly flakes 
of snow fell on the black plumes of the 
funeral car. Within the Abbey, nave, 
choir, and transept were in a blaze with 
innumerable waxlights. The body was 
deposited under a sumptuous canopy in 
the centre of the church while the Pri- 
mate preached. The earlier part of his 
discourso was deformed by pedantic 
divisions and subdivisions: but towards 
the close he told what he had himself 
seen and heard with a simplicity and 
earnestness m'ore affecting than the 
most skilful rhetoric. Through the 

• Luttrell's Diary. 
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■whole ceremony the distant booming 
of cannon was heard every minute from 
t^e batteries of the To'wer. The gentle 
Queen sleeps among her illustrious 
kindred in the feouthern aisle of the 
Chapel of Henry the Seventh.* 

The affection -with which her husband 
Grrenwich her memory was soon 

attested by a monument the 
founded. superb that was ever 

erected to any sovereign. No scheme 
had been so much her own, none had 
been so near her heart, as that of con- 
verting the palace at Green'wich into a 
retreat for seamen. It had occurred to 
her when she had found it difficult to 
pro'vide gqod shelter and good attend- 
ance for the thousands of brave men 
who had comeback to England wound- 
ed after the battle of La Hogue. While 
she lived scarcely any step was taken 
towards the accomplishing of her fa- 
vourite design. But it should seem 
that, as soon as her husband had lost 
her, he began to reproach himself for 
having neglected her wishes. No time 


was lost. A plan was furnished by 
Wren ; and soon an edifice, surpassing 
that asylum which the magnificent 
Lewis had provided for his soldiers, 
rose on the margin of the Thames, 
Whoever reads the inscription which 
runs round the frieze of the hall will 
observe that William claims no part of 
the merit of the design, and that the 
praise is ascribed to Mary alone. Had 
the King's life been prolonged till tho 
■works were completed, a statue of her 
who was the real foundress of the in- 
stitution would have had a conspicuous 
place in that court which presents two 
lofty domes and two graceful colon- 
nades to the multitudes who are per- 
petually passing up and down the 
imperial river. But that part of the 
plan was never carried into effect ; and 
few of those who now gaze on the ho- 
ble.st of European hospitals are awar^ 
that it is a memorial of the virtues of 
the good Queen Mar}', of the love and 
sorrow of William, and of the great 
victory of La Hogue. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Oa the Continent the news of Mary’s 
Effector death excited^arious emotions. 

The Huguenots, in eveiy part 
the Conii- of Europe to which they had 
wandered, bewailed the Elect 
Lady, who had retrenched from her 
own royal state in' order "to furnish 
bread and shelter to the persecuted 
people of God.f In the United Pro- 
vinces, where she was well known and 
had always been popular, she ’vvas 
tenderly lamented. Matthew Prior, 
whose parts and accomplishments had 
obtained for him the patronage of the 
munificent Dorset, and who was now 
attached to the Embassy at the Hague, 
■wrote that the coldest and most pas- 
sionless of nations was touched. The 

b 

^ L’HennltaffB, March « ifjs ; Lon- 
flon Gazette, Inarch 7. Tcnison’a Funeral 
Sermon ; Evelyn^ Diary, 
t See Claude's Benuou on Mary’s death. 


very marble, he said, wept.* The la- 
mentations of Cambridge and Oxford 
were echoed by Leyden and Utrecht. 
The States General put on mourning. 
The bells of all tile steeples of Hol- 
land tolled dolefully day after day.t 
James, meanwhile, strictly prohibited 
all mourning at Saint Germains, and 
prevailed on Lewis to issue a similar 

* Prior to Lord and Lady Lexiiiffton, Jan. 

1G95. Tli 0 letter la among the Lexing- 
ton papers, a valuable colloction, and well 
edited. 

t Monthly Mercury for January 1895. An 
orator who pronounced an Giiloglum on the 
Queen at Utrecht was bo abaurd on to Bay 
that she fepenb her lost breath In prayera for 
the prosperity of the Unitetl Provinces 
“Valiant et Batavi ; — these are her lost 
words Bint incolumes ; sint florentea ; sint 
beatl : atet in Etemuin, stet iminota pvffi- 
ularlseimaillDnim clvitEis.liD.spitium aliquondo 
mlhi (^atlaalmurn, optime da me mcritum.” 
See aleo the orationa of Pebjr Fianciua of 
Amsterdam, and of John Ortwiniua of Delft, 
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prohibition at Versailles. Some of the 
moflt illustrious nobles of France, and 
among them the Dukes of Bouillon and 
of Duras, were relatpd to the House of 
Nassau, and had always, when death 
visited that House, punctiliously ob- 
served the decent ceremonial of soitow. 
They were no'w forbidden to wear 
black ; and they Submitted : but it was 
beyond the power of the great King to 
prevent his highbred and sharpwittcd 
courtiers from whispering to each other 
that there was something pitiful in this 
revenge t-aken by the living on the 
dead, by a parent on a child.* 

The hopes of James and of his com- 
panions in exile were now higher than 
they had been since the day of La 
Hogu®. Indeed the general opinion of 
politicians, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, Was that William would find it 
imposdihle to sustain himself much 
longer on the throne. He would not, 
it w'as said, have sustained himself so 
long but for the help of his wife. Her 
affability had conciliated many who 
had been repelled by his freezi^ looks 
and short answers. Her Engbsfl tones, 
sentiments, and tastes had charmed 
many who were disgusted by his Dutch 
accent and Dutch habits. Though she 
did not belong to the High Church 
party, she loved that ritual to which 
she had been accustomed from infancy, 
and complied willingly and reverently 
with some ceremonies which he consi- 
dered, not indeed as sinful, but as 
childish, and in which he could hardly 
bring himself to taVe part. While the 
war lOiSted, it would be necessary that 
llte should pass nearly half the year out 
^'Englam. Hitherto she had, when 
ho Wfea absent, supplied his place, and 
had supplied it well. Who was to sup- 
it now? In what vicegerent could 
place equal confidence? To what 
vicegerent would the nation look up 
with equal respect? All the statesmen 
of Europe therefore agreed in thinking 
that his position, difficult and danger- 
DiiH at best, had been made far more 
difficult and more dangerous bj- the 
death of the Queen. But all the states- 
men of Europe were deceived ; and, 

* Journal tie DangGEiu ; MCmolrca do Saint 
Sunon. 


strange to say, his reign was decidedly 
mure prosperous and more tranq^uil 
after the decease of Mary than during 
her life. 

A few hours after William had lost 
the most tender and beloved 
of all his frends, he was deli- Luxem- 
vered from the most formidable 
of all his enemies. Death had been 
busy at Paris as well as in London. 
While Tenison was praying by the bed 
of Mary, Bourdaloue was administering 
the last unction to Luxemburg. Tha 
great French general had never been a 
favourite at the French Court: hut 
when it was known that hia feeble 
frame, exhausted by war and pleasure, 
was sinking under a dangerous disease, 
the value of his services was, for the 
first time, fully appreciated : the royal 
physicians were sent to prescribe for 
him : the sisters of Saint Cyr were or- 
dered to pray for him : but prayers and 
prescriptions were vain. "How glad 
the Prince of Orange will be," said 
Lewis, "when the news of our loss 
reaches him." He was mistaken. That 
news found William unable to think of 
any loss but his own.* 

During tke month which followed 
the death of Mary the King Diiirpnor 
was incapable of exertion. 

Even to the addresses of the two 
Houses of Parliament he replied only 
by a few inarticulate sounds. The 
answers which appear in the Journals 
were not uttered by him, but were deli- 
vered in writing. Such business as 
could not be deferred was transacted 
by the intervention of Portland, who 
was himself oppressed with sorrow. 
During some weeks the important and 
confidential correspondence between the 
King and Heinsius was suspended. 
At length William forced himself to 
resumo that correspondence; but his 
first letter was the letter of a heart- 
broken man. Even his martial ardour 
had been tamed by miseiy. "I tell 
you in confidence," ho wrote, "that I 
feel myself to be no longer fit for mili^ 
tiiry command. Yet I will try to do 
ray dutjf ; and I hope that God will 
strengthen me." So despondingly did 

* Saint Simon; Dangcau''; Monthly Mor- 
cury lor January 
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he look forward to the most brilliant 
and succeseful of his many campaigns,* 

There was no interruption of parlia- 
Pwiia- mentary business. While the 
Abbey was hanging with black 
for the funeral of the Queen, the 
JTudh of Commons came to a vote, which 
fchcprpu. attracted little at- 

tention, which produced no excitement, 
which has been left unnoticed by vol- 
uminous annalists, and of which the 
history can be but imperfectly traced 
in the Journals of the House, but 
which has done more for liberty and 
for civilisation than the Great Charter 
or the Bill of Rights, Early in the 
session a select committee had been 
appointed to ascertain what tempo- 
rary statutes were about to expire, 
and to consider which of those statutes 
it might be expedient to continue. 
Tho report was made ; and all the 
recommendations contained in that 
report were adopted, with one ex- 
ception. Among the laws which tho 
Committee thought that it would be 
advisable to renew was the law which 
subjected the press to a censorship. 
The question was put, “ that the 
House do agree with the Committee in 
the Resolution that the Act entitled an 
Act for preventing Abuses in printing 
seditious, treasonable, and unlicensed 
Pamphlets, and for regulating of Print- 
ing and Printing Presses, be continued.” 
The Speaker pronounced that the Noes 
had it ; and the Ayes did not think fit 
to divide. 

A bill for continuing all the other 
temporary Acts, which, in the opinion 
of the committee, could not properly be 
suffered to expire, was brought in, 
passed, and sent to the Lords. In a 
short time this bill came back with an 
important amendment. The Lords had 
inserted in the list of Acts to be con- 
tinued the Act which placed the press 
under the control of licensers. The 
Commons resolved not to agree to 
the amendment, demanded a confer- 
ence, and appointed a committee of 

* L'SennitagB, Jftn. Il095 ; Vernon to 
Lord Lexington, Jan. 1. 4. ; Portland to 
Lord Lexington, Jan- H,; William to HeinBiiifl, 
Jan. 22 . 

Feb, 1. 


managers. The leading manager was 
Edward Clarke, a stanch Whig, who 
represented Taunton, the stronghold, 
during fifty troubled years, of ciril and 
religious freedom. 

Clarke delivered to the Lords in the 
Painted Chamber a paper containing 
the reasons which had determined the 
Lower House not to *renew the Licens- 
ing Act. This paper completely vin- 
dicates the resolution to which the 
Commons had come. But it proves at 
the sama time that they knew not what 
they were doing, what a revolution 
they were making, what a power they 
were calling into existence. They 
pointed out concisely, clearly, forcibly, 
and sometimes with a grave irony 
which is not unbecoming, the absurdi- 
ties and iniquities of the statute which 
was about to expire. But all their 
objections will bo found to relate to 
matters of detail. On the great ques- 
tion of principle, on the question 
whether the liberty of unlicensed 
printing be, on the whole, a blessing 
or a curse to society, not a word is said. 
The Licensing Act is condemned, not 
as a thing essentially evil, but on ac- 
count of the petty grievances, the 
exactions, the jobs, the commercial re- 
strictions, the domiciliary visits, which 
were incidental to it. It is pronounced 
mischievous because it enables tho 
Company of Stationers to extort money 
from publishers, because it empowers 
the agents of ti e government to search 
houses under the authority of genei^al 
warrants, because it confines the foreign 
book trade to the port of London, be- 
cause it detains valuable packages of 
books at the Custom House till the 
pages are mildewed. The Commons 
complain that the amount of the feo 
which the licenser may demand is not 
fixed. They complain that it is made 
penal in an officer of the Customs to 
open a box of books from abroad, ex- 
cept in the presence of one of the 
censors of the press. How, it is very 
sensibly asked, is the officer to know 
that fhero are books in the box till he 
has opened it? Such were the argu- 
ments which did what Milton’s Aieo- 
pagitica had failed to do.* 

• In tho CraliBinan of November 20. 1731, 
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The LorJg yielded without a contest. 
They probably expected that some le^a 
objectionable bill lor the regulation of 
the press would soon be sent up to 
them; and in fact 8 \fch a bill was 
brought into the House of ComDions, 
read twice, and referred to a select 
committee. Hut the session closed be- 
fore the commitfeo had reported; and 
English literature was emancipated, 
and emancipated for ever, from the 
control of the government.^ This 
great event passed almost unnoticed. 
Evelyn and Luttrell did not think it 
worth mentioning in their diaries. The 
Dutch minister did nob think it worth 
mentioning in his despatches. No 
allusion to it is to be found in the 
Monthly Mercuries. The public atten- 
tion was occupied by other and far 
more exciting subjects. 

One of those subjects was the death 
Drath nf of the most accompHshed, the 
Hiiifam. jiiost enlightened, and, in 
spite of great faults, the most estimable 
of the statesmen who were formed in 
the corrupt and licentious Whitehall of 
the EesLoration. About a month after 
the splendid obsequies of Mary, a 
funeral procession of almost ostenta- 
tious simplicity passed round the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor to the Chapel 
of Henry the Seventh. There, at'the 
distance of a few feet from her cothn, 
lies the coffin of George Savile, Mar- 
quess of Halifax. , 

Halifax and Nottingham had long 
been friends : and Lord Eland, now 

it is Rfliil that Locke ilrcw up the paper in 
which the Commons gave their reasons for 
refusing to renew the Licensing Act. If this 
were so, it must ho remembered that Locke 
wrote, not in his own name, but in the name 
of a multituflo of plain country gentlemen 
and merchants, to whom his opinions touch- 
ing the liberty of the press would probably 
have seemed strange and dangerous. Wo must 
suppose, therefore, that, with his usual pru^ 
donee, he refrained from giving an exposition 
of his own views, and contented himself with 
putting into a neat and ^perspicuous form ar- 
guments suited to the capacity of the parlia- 
mentary majority. 

* See tho Commons’ Journals of Feb. 11., 
April 12. and April 17., and the Lorip’ Jour- 
nals nf April 8. and April 18. 1695. Un- 
fortunately there la a hiatus in the Commons’ 
Journal of the 12th of April, so that It is 
now impossible to discover whether there 
Was a division on tlia amendment made by 
the Lords. 


Halifax’s only son, had teen aflBanced 
to the Lady Mary Finch, Nottingham’fl 
daughter. The day of the nuptials 
was fixed: a joyous company assefn- 
bled at Burley on thsHiJl, the mansion 
of the bride’s father, which, from one 
of the noblest terraces in the island, 
looks down on magnificent woods of 
beech and oak, on the rich valley of 
Catmos, and on the spire of Oakham. 
The father of the bridegroom was de- 
tained in London by indisposition, which 
was not BuppD.sed to be dangerous. 
On a sudden his malgdy took an alarm- 
ing form. Ho was told that he had 
but a few hours to live. He received 
the intimation with tranquil fortitude. 
It was proposed to send off an express 
to summon his son to town. But Hali- 
fax, good natured to the last, would 
not disturb the felicity of the wedding 
day. He gave strict orders that his 
interment should bo private, prepared 
himself for the great change by devo- 
tions which astonished those who had 
called .him an atheist, and died with 
the serenity of a philosopher and of 
a Christian, while his friends and 
kindred, not suspecting his danger, 
were tasting the sack posset and draw- 
ing the curtain.* His legitimate male 
po.sterity and his titles soon became 
extinct. No small portion, however, 
of his wit and eloquence descended to 
his daughter’s son, Philip Stanhope, 
fourth Earl of (^hesterfleld. But it is 
perhaps not generally known that some 
adventurers, who, without advantages 
of fortune or position, made themselves 
conspicuous by the mere force of 
ability, inherited the blood of Halifax. 
He left a natural son, Henry Carey, 
whose dramas once drew crowded aucU- 
ences to the theatres, and some of 
whose gay and spirited verses still live 
in the memory of hundreds of thou- 
sands. From Henry Carey descended 
that Edmund Kean, who, in our own 
time, transformed himself so marvel- 
lously into Shylock, lago, and Othello. 

More than one historian has been 
charged with partiality to Halifax. 
Tho trj^th i^ that the memory of Halifax 

* L’HermitagB, April 1695 ; EvElyn'S 
Diary ; Burnet, li. 149. 
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id BDtitled in an especial manner to the 
protection of history. For what dis- 
lin^shes him from all other English 
Bt&tesmen is this, that, through a long 
pubhc life, and through frequent and 
violent revolutions of public feeling, 
he almost invariably took that view oi 
the great questions of hia time which 
history has finally adopted. He was 
called inconstant, because the relative 
position in whiclfc^he stood to the con- 
tending factions was perpetually vary- 
ing. As well might the pole star be 
called inconstant Joecause it is some- 
times to the east and sometimes to the 
west of the pointers. To have defended 
the ancient and legal constitution of 
the realm against a seditious populace 
at one conjuncture, and against a ty- 
rannical government at another; to 
have been the foremost champion of 
order in the turbulent Parliament of 
16B0, and the foremost champion of 
liberty in the servile Parliament of 
1695; to have been just and mefCiful 
to Homan Catholics in the day^ of the 
Popish plot, and to Excluaionists in the 
days of the Eye House plot ; to have 
done all in his power to save both 
the head of Stafford and the head of 
Hussell; this was a course which con 
temporaries, heated by passion, and 
deluded by names and badges, might 
not unnaturally call fickle, bub which 
Reserves a very different name from 
the late justice of posterity. 

- There is one and only one deep stain 
on the memory of this eminent man. 
It is melancholy to think that he, who 
had acted so great a part in the Con- 
vention, could have afterwards stooped 
to hold communication with Saint 
Germains. The fact cannot be dis- 
puted: yet for him there are excuses 
which cannot be pleaded for others who 
were guilty of the same crime. He did 
not, like Marlborough, Russell, and 
Godo}phin, betray a master by whom 
he was trusted, and with whose bene- 
fits he was loltded. It was by the in- 
gratitude and malice of the Whigs that 
he was driven to take shelter for a 
moment among the Jacobites. Jt may 
be added that he soon repented of the 
error into which he had been hurried 
by passion, that, though never recon- 


ciled to the Court, he distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the vigorous 
prosecution of tho war^ and that his 
last work was a tract in which ho ex- 
horted his countrymen to remember 
that the public burdens, heavy os they 
might seem, were light when compared 
with the yoke of France and of Ron>e.* 

About a fortnight after the death of 
Halifax, a fata far more cruel than 
death befell hia old rival and enemy, 
the Lord President. That able, am- 
bitious, and daring statesman was again 
hurled down from power. In hia first 
fall, terrible as it was, there had been 
something of dignity; and he had, by 
availing himself with rare skill of an 
extraordinary crisis in public affairs, 
risen once more to the most elevated 
position among English subjects. The 
second ruin was indeed less violent 
than flip first ; but it was ignominious 
and irretrievable. 

The peculation and venality by which 
the official men of that age ^ 
were in the habit of enriching menlarj 
themselves had excited in the jn^Iho* 
public mind a feeling such as 
could not but vent itself, sooner p»biio 
or later, in some formidable “ 
explosion. But the gains were imme- 
diate: the day of retribution was un- 
certain ; and the plunderers of the 
public were as greedy and as audacious 
as ever, when the vengeance, long 
threatened and long delayed, suddenly 
overtook the proudest and moat power- 
ful among them. 

The first mutterlngs of the conning 
storm did not at all indicate the di^ 
recti on which it would take, the ftuy 
with which it would burst. An in- 
fantry regiment, which was quartered 
at Hoyston, had levied cDnti*iJ^tion3 
on the people of that town and of the 
neighbourhood. The sum exacted was 
not large. In France or Brabant the 
moderation bf the demand would have 
bpeii thought wonderful But to Eng- 
lish shopkeepers and farmers military 
extortion was happily quite new and 
quite insupportable. A petition was 
sent up to the Commons. The Com- 
mons summoned the accusers and the 

• An E^say upon Taxes, calculated lor tlio 
present Juncture of Affairs, 16D3. 
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accused Id ths bar. It soon appeared 
that a graTB offence had been com- 
mitted, but 1||B<t the offenders were not 
altogether without excuse. The public 
money which had been issued from the 
Exchequer "for their pay and subsist- 
ence had beetvfraudulently detained by 
their colonel ai^d by hia agent. It was 
not strange that men t^^ho had anna 
and who had not necessaries should 
trouble themselvqi little about the Pe- 
tition of Right and the Declaration of 
Right. But it was monstrous that, 
while the citizen was heavily taxed for 
the purpose of paying to the soldier 
the largest military stipend known in 
Europe, tho soldier should he driven 
by absolute want to plunder the citizen. 
This was strongly set forth in a repre- 
sentation which the Commons laid 
before William. William, who had 
been long struggling against abuses 
which grievously impaired the efficiency 
of his army, was glad to have his hands 
thus strengthened. He promised ample 
redress, cashiered the offending colonel, 
gave strict orders that the troops should 
receive their due regularly, and estab- 
lished a military board for the purpose 
of detecting and punishing such mal- 
practices as had taken place at Roys- 
ton.* 

But the whole administration was in 
such a state that it wal hardly possible 
to track one offender without discover- 
ing ten others. In the course of the 
inquiry into the conduct of the troops 
at Royston, it was discovered that a 
bribe of two hundred guineas had been 
received by Henry Guy, member of 
Parliament for Heydon and Secretary 
of the Treasury. Guy was instantly 
sent to the Tower, not without much 
exultation on the part of the Whigs : 
for he was one of those tools who had 
passed, together with the buildings and 
furniture of the public ^ffices, from 

* Commons’ Journals, Jon. 12., Feb. 26., 
Mar. 6. ; A Collection of the Debates Ond 
Proceedings In Parliament in 1694 and 1695 
niton ’the Inquiry into the late Briberies 
and Corrupt Practioes, 1696 ; L’Koniitage to 
the States General, March ; Van Dltters, 
Mar. ; L'Hermltage says : “ 61 par cette 
recherche la chambre pouvoit rem^dler au 
Ifisordre qulr^gne, ellerendroit unservioetr^ 
utile et t^ agr^ble au Hoy.” 
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J ames to William : he affected the clli- 
racter of a High Churchman ; and he 
was known to be closely connected Tpth 
Some of the heads of the Tory party 
and especially with Trevor.* 

Another name, which was afterwards 
but too widely celebrated, first became 
known to the public at this time. James 
Craggs had begun life os a barber. Hs 
had then been a footman. His abili- 
ties, eminently vigiflrous, though not 
improved by education, had raised him 
in the world ; and he was now entering 
on a career which was destined to 
end, after many years of prosperity, in 
unutterable misery and despair. He 
had become an army clothier. He was 
examined as to his dealings with the 
colonels of regiments ; and, as he ob- 
stinately refused to produce his books, 
he was sent to keep Guy company in 
the Tower, t 

A few hours after Craggs had been 
thrown into prison, a committee, which 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
truth of a petition signed by some of 
the hackney coachmen of London, laid 
on the table of the House a report 
which excited universal disgust and 
indignation. It appeared that these 
poor hardworking men had been cruelly 
wronged by the board under the antho- 
rity of which an Act of the preceding 
session had placed them. They had 
been pillaged and insulted, not only 
by the commissioners, but by one com- 
missioner’s lacquey and by another 
commissioner's harlot. The Commons 
addressed thet King; and the Ring 
turned the delinquents out of their 
places.} 

But by this time delinquents tor higher 
in power and rank were beginning to 
be uneasy. At evfiry new detection, the 
excitement, both within and wnthont 

• Commons’ Journals, Feb, 16. 1695 ; Col- 
lection of the Debates and Proceedings In Par- 
liament In 1604 and 1695 ; Life of Wliarton ; 
Burnet 11. 144. 

t Speaker OnElow’snote on Burnet, ii. 683. ; 
Commons' Journals, Mar. 6, 7. 1695. The 
history of the terriblB end of this man will 
be found In pamphlets of ths South Sea 
year. , 

t Commons’ JonmaJs, March 8. 1695; Ex- 
act Collection of Debates and Proceedings In 
PEirllament I'n 1694 and 1693; L’Herxultfl^f 
March 
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the waHs of Parliament became more 
intense. The frightful prevalence of 
bribery, corruption, and extortion was 
every where the subject of conversation. 
A contemporary pamphleteer compares 
the state of the political world at this 
conjuncture to the state of a city in 
which the plague has just been disco- 
vered, and in which the terrible words, 
" Lord have mercy on us,” are already 
seen on some doors.* Whispers, which 
at another time would have speedily 
died away and been forgotten, now 
swelled, first into murmurs, and then 
into clamours. A rumour rose and 
spread that the funds of the two 
wealthiest corporations in the kingdom, 
the City of London and the East India 
Company, had been largely employed 
for the purpose of corrupting great men ; 
and the names of Trevor, Seymour, 
and Leeds were mentioned. 

The mention of these names pro- 
duced a stir in the Whig ranks. Trevor, 
Seymour, and Leeds were all three 
Tories, and had, in different ways, 
greater influence than perhaps any 
other three Tories in the kingdom. If 
they could all be driven at once from 
public life with blasted characters, the 
Whigs would be completely predomi- 
nant both in the Parliament and in the 
Cabinet, 

Wharton was not the man to let such 
an opportunity escape him. At White’s, 
no doubt, among thD8a‘lads of quality 
who were his pupils in politics and in 
debauchery, he would have laughed 
heartily at the fury with which the 
nation had on a sudden begun to per- 
secute men for doing what every body 
had always done and was always trying 
to do. But, if people would be fools, 
it was the business of a statesman to 
rnnke. use of their folly. The cant of 
political purity was not so familiar to 
the lips of Wharton as blasphemy and 
ribaWjy: but his abilities were so 
versatile, and his impudence so con- 
Bnmmate, that he ventured to appear 
before the world as an austere patriot 
mourning over the venah^ and perfidy 
of a degenerate age. While ife, ani- 
mated by that fierce party spirit, which 


in honest men would be thought a vice, 
but which in him was almost a virtue, 
was eagerly stirring up^^is friends to 
demand an inquiry into the truth of 
the evil reports which were in circula- 
tion, the subject was suddenly and 
strangely forced forward.. It chanced 
that, while a bill of little interest was 
under discussion in the Commons, the 
postman arrived with numerous letters 
directed to members ; and the distribu- 
tion took place at the bar with a buzz 
of conversation which drowned the 
voices of the orators. Seymour, whose 
imperious temper always prompted him 
to dictate and to chide, lectured the 
talkers on the scandalous irregularity 
of their conduct,- and called on the 
Speaker to reprimand them. An angry 
discussion followed ; and one of the 
offenders was provoked into making 
an allusion to the stories which were 
current about both Seymour and the 
Speaker. “ It is undoubtedly improper 
to talk while a bill is under discussion: 
but it is much worse to take money for 
getting a bill passed. If we are ex- 
treme to marjc a slight breach of form, 
how severely ought we to deal with 
that corruption which is eating away 
the very substance of our institutions 
That was enough : the spark had fallen: 
the train was ready : the explosion was 
immediate and terrible. After a tumul- 
tuous debate, in which the cry of “the 
Tower” was repeatedly heard, Wharton 
majiaged to carry his point. Before 
the House rose a committee was ap- 
pointed to examindf the hooks of the 
City of London and of the East India 
Company,* 

Foley was placed in the chair of the 
committee. Within a week he votoof 
reported that the Speaker, Sir 
John Trevor, had, in the pre- speaker, 
ceding session, received from the City 
a thousand^uineaa for expediting a 
local bill. ®his discovery gave great 
satisfaction to the Whigs, who had 

• Life of ■Wharton, 1715 ; L’Hermitage, 
March yg, 1696. L’Hermltoge’a narrativo Is 
confirmed by the Jeumals, March 7. 169*, 
from which It appears that, just befora the 
oommlttaa was appointed, the House resolved 
that letters should not be delivered out to 
members during a sitting. 


* Exact Collection of rebates, 
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always hated Trevor, and was not 
uupleasing to many of the Tories. 
During six ^usy sessions his sordid 
rapacity had made him an object of 
general aversion. The legitimate emo- 
luments of his post amounted to about 
four thousand a year; but it was be- 
lieved that he had pocketed at least 
ten thousand a"year.* His profliga^iy 
and insolence united had been too much 
even for the angelic temper of Tillotson. 
It was said that the gentle Archbishop 
had been heard to mutter something 
about a knave as the Speaker passed by 
him.f Yet, great as were the offences 
of this bad man, his punishment was 
fully proportioned to them. As soon 
as the report of the committee had been 
read, it was moved that he had been 
guilty of a high crime and misdemea- 
nour. He had to stand up and to put 
the question. There was a loud cry 
of Aye. He called on the Noes ; and 
scarcely a voice was heard. He was 
forced to declare that the Ayes had it. 
A man of spirit would have given up 
the ghost with remorse and shame ; and 
the unutterable ignominy of that mo- 
ment left its mark even on the callous 
heart and brazen forehead of Trevor. 
Had he returned to the House on the 
following day, he would have had to 
put the question on a motion for his 
own exp^sion. He therefore pleaded 
illness, and shut himself up in his bed- 
room. Wharton soon brought down a 
royal message authorising the Commons 
to elect another Speaker. 

Xhe Whig chiefs wished to place Sir 
j, Thomas Littleton in the chair ; 

hut they were unable to accom- 
si>eakDr. pjjgjj their object. Foley was 
chosen, presented, and approved. 
Though ha had of late generally voted 
with the Tories, he still called himself 
a Whig, and was not unacceptable to 
many of the Whigs. He had both the 
abilities and the knowledge which were 
necessary to enable him to preside over 
the debates with dignity; but what, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which the 
House then found itself plaeefl, was 
not unnatorally considered as his prin- 
cipal recommendation, was ihat impla- 

* L’Hermltage, March If. 160S, 

t Biruh’s Life of TUlotflon. 


cable hatred of jobbery and corruption 
‘which he somewhat ostentatiously pro- 
fessed, and doubtless sincerely ^It. 
On the day after he entered on his 
functions, his predecessor was 
pelled.* 

The indiscretion of Trevor had been 
equal to his baseness ; and his inquiry 
guilt had been apparent on^the 
first inspection of the accounts 
of the City. The accounts of company, 
the East India Company were more 
obscure. The committee reported that 
they had sate in Leadenhall Street, had 
examined documents, had interrogated 
directors and clerks, but had been un- 
able to arrive at the bottom of the 
mystery of iniquity. Some most sus- 
picious entries had been discovered, 
under the head of special service. The 
expenditure on this account had, in the 
year 1693, exceeded eighty thousand 
pounds. It was proved that, as to the 
outlay of this money, the directors had 
placed implicit c5nfidence in the go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Cook. Ha had 
merely told them in general terms that 
he had been at a charge of twenty 
three thousand, of twenty five thou- 
sand, of thirty thousand pounds, in the 
matter of the Charter; and his col- 
leagues had, without calling on him for 
any detailed explanation, thanked him 
for his care, and ordered warrants for 
these great sums to be instantly made 
out. It appeared that a few mutinous 
directors had murmured at this im- 
mense outlay, and had called for a de- 
tailed statement. But the only answer 
which they had been able to extract 
from Cook was that there were sojne 
great persons whom it was necessary to 
gratify. 

The committee also reported that 
the}^ had lighted on an agree- 
menb by which the Company dDaimssof 
had covenanted to furnish a 
person named Colston with two hun- 
dred tons of saltpetre. At the first 
glance this transaction seemed mer- 
chantlike and fair. But it was soon 
discovered that Colston was merely an 
» 

** Commons’ Journals, March 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16., 169^ ; YemDn to Lexington^ ManJi 15, ; 
L’nermitage, March 
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agent for Seytnoor. Suspiuon was ex- 
cited. The complicated terms of the 
bajigain were severely examined, and 
were found to be framed in such a 
Ihanner that, in every possible event, 
Seymour must be a gainer and the 
Company a loser to the extent of ten or 
tvrelve thousand pounds. The opinion 
of all who understood the matter was 
that thu contract was merely a disguise 
intended to cover a bribe. But the 
disguise was so skilfully managed that 
the country gentlemen were perplexed, 
and that even the lawyers doubted 
whether there were such evidence of 
corruption as would be held sufficient 
by a court of justice. Seymour escaped 
without a vote of censure, and still 
continued to take a leading part in the 
debates of the Commons.* But the 
authority which he had long exercised 
in the House and in the western coun- 
ties of England, though not destroyed, 
was visibly diminished; and, to the 
end of his life, his traffic in saltpetre 
was a favourite theme of Whig pam- 
phleteers and poets. t 

The escape of Seymour only inflamed 
Bill the ardour of Wharton and of 
Wharton’s confederates. They 
Cogk. were determined to discover 
what had been done with the eighty or 
ninety thousand pounds of secret ser- 
vice money which had been entrusted 
to Cook by the East India Company. 
Cook, who was member.* for Colchester, 
was questioned in his place : he refused 
to answer : he was sent to the Tower ; 
and a bill was brought in providing 
that if, before a certain day, he should 
not acknowledge the whole truth, he 
should be incapable of ever holding any 
office, should refund to the Company the 

• On vit qu'il §toit impossible de le pour- 
saivTe en justice, chacun toutefols d^meurant 
convaincu qua c’fitoit un raarch6 fait d. la 
main pour lui fairs present ds la somme de 
10,000/.; et qu’il uvolt plus habile que lea 
antm novlcea qua n’avoient pas bu falre 
eI finemenb lours affaires. — L’lIermitaffB 

Marcli 20. _ , _ ’ 

April 8. ■ CoiniiiDns Joumalfl, March 12. ; 
Temon to Lexington, April 28 ; Burnet, il. 
145. 

t In a poem colled the Prophecy QtOS)/ Is 
theUne ^ 

" WhM Bvjmoiir uorni laltpetr* pence. 
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whole of the immense sum which had 
been confided to him, and should pay a 
fine of twenty thousand pounds to the 
Crown. Rich as he was, these penalties 
would have reduced him to penury. 
The Commons were in such a temper 
that they passed the bill without a sin- 
gle division.* Seymour^ indeed, though 
his saltpetre contract was the talk of 
the whole town, came forward with un- 
abashed forehead to plead for his accom- 
plice : but his effrontery only injured 
the cause which he defended.f In the 
Upper House the Bill was condemned 
in the strongest terms by the Duke of 
Leeds. Pressing his hand on his heart, 
he declared on his faith, on his honour, 
that he had no personal interest in the 
question, and that he was actuated by 
no motive but a pure love of justice. 
His eloquence was powerfully seconded 
by the tears and lamentctions of Cook, 
who, from the bar, implored the Peers 
not to subject him, to a species of tor- 
ture unknown to the mild laws of Eng- 
land. “Instead of this cruel bill,” he 
said, "pass a bill of indemnity; and I 
will tell you all.” The Lords thought 
his request not altogether unreasonable. 
After some communication with the 
Commons, it was determined that a 
joint committee of the two Housea 
should be appointed to inquire into 
the manner in which the secret service 
money of the East India Company had 
been expended; and an Act was rapidly 
passed providing that, if Cook would 
make to this committee a true and fall 
discovery, be should be indemnified for 
the crimes which he might confess ; 
and that, till be made such a discovery, 
he should remain in the Tower. To this 
arrangement Leeds gave in public all 
tho opposition that he could with de- 
cency give. In private those who were 
conscious of guilt employed numerous 
artifices for the purpose of averting in- 
quiry. It Was whispered that things 
might come out which every good En- 
glishman would wish to bide, and that 
the greater part of the enormous sums 
which*had passed through Cook's hands 
had been paid to Portland for His Ma- 

► Commons' Journals from Miich 20. to 
AprU 9. 1B06. 

t L’Hermitage, April J?. 1635, 
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jeatys use. But the Parliament and 
the nation were determined to know 
the truth, whoever might suffer by the 
discloaure.* 

As soon as the Bill of Indemnity had 
Inquiry receu’cd the royal aasent, the 
wmiiitliii joint committee, conaisting of 
■ni^c'iSi lords and twenty-four 

nioQi, membera of the House of Com- 
mons, met in the Exchequer Chamber. 
Wharton was placed in the chair ; and 
in a few hours great discoveries were 
made. 

The King and Portland came out of 
the inquiry with unblemished honour. 
Not only had not the King taken any 
part of the secret service money dis- 
pensed by Cook ; but he had not, dur- 
ing some year^, received even the or- 
dinary present which the Company had, 
in former reigns, laid annually at the 
foot of the throne. It appeared that 
not leas than fifty thousand pounds had 
been offered to Portland, and rejected. 
The money lay during a whole year 
ready to be paid to him if he should 
change his mind. He at length told 
those who pressed this immense bribe 
on him, that, if they persisted in insult- 
ing him by such an offer, they would 
make him an enemy of their Company. 
Many people wondered at the probity 
which he showed on this occasion, for 
he was generally thought interested and 
grasping. The truth seems to be that 
he loved money, but that he was a man 
of strict integrity and honour. He 
took, without seruple, whatever he 
tliDUght that he could honestly take, 
but was incapable of stooping to an act 
of baseness. Indeed, he resented as 
affronts the compliments which were 
paid him on this occasion.f The inte- 
grity of Nottingham could excite no 
surprise. Ten thousand pounds had 
been offered to him, and had been re- 
fused. The number of cases in which 
bribery was fully made out was small. 
A large part of the sum which Cook 
had drawn from the Company's trea- 
sury had probably been embeizled by 

Exact Collection of Debates and Pro- 
ceedings, 

t L’Hcrmitagff, 1695 ; Portland to 
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the brokers whom he had employed in 
the work of corruption; and what had 
become of the rest it was not easy to 
learn from the reluctant witnesses who 
were brought before the committee. 
One glimpse of light however was 
caught: it was followed ; and it led to 
a discovery of the highest moment. A 
large sum was traced from Cook to an 
agent named Eirebrace, and from Fire- 
bface to another agent named Bates, 
who was well known to be closely con- 
nected with the High Church party and 
especially with Leeds. Bates was sum- 
moned; but he absconded: messengers 
were sent in pursuit of him : he was 
caught, brought into the Exchequer 
Chamber and sworn. The story which 
he told showed that he was distracted 
between the fear of losing his ears and 
the fear of injuring his patron. He 
owned that he had undertaken to bribe 
Leeds, had been for that purpose fur- 
nished with five thousand five hundred 
guineas, which were then worth at least 
eight thousand pounds, had offered 
those guineas to His Grace, and had, 
by His Grace's permission, left them 
long at His Grace’s house in the care of 
a Swiss named Hobart, who was His 
Grace's confidential man of business. 
It should seem that these facts ad- 
mitted of only one interpretation. 
Bates however swore that the Duke 
had refused to accept a farthing. 
“Why then," ^t was asked, "was the 
id left, by his permission, at his 
»use and in the hands of his ser- 
vant?" "Because," answered Bates, 
“I am bad at telling coin. I therefore 
begged. His Grace to let me leav^ the 
pieces, in order that Hobart might 
count them for me ; and his Grace was 
so good as to consent." It was evident 
that, if this strange story had been 
true, the guineas would, in a few hours, 
have been taken away. But Bates was 
forced to confess that they had re- 
mained half a year where he had left 
them. The money had indeed at last, 
— and this was one of the most suspi- 
cious circumstances in the case, — been 
paid fcack by Robart on the very morn- 
ing on which the committee first met 
in the Exchequer Chamber. Who could 
believe that, if the tiansaction had been 
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free from, all taint of corruption, the 
money would hare been detained as 
long as Cook was able to remain silent, 
and would have b^en refunded on the 
Tory first day on which ha was under 
the necessity of speaking out?* 

A few hoiu^ after the examination 
Impeach Bat^s, Wharton reported to 
mentof the Commons whut had pussed 
in the Exchequer Chamber. 
The indignation was general and vehe- 
ment. “You now understand,” said 
Wharton, ” why obstructions have been 
thrown in our way at every step, why 
we have had to wring out truth drop 
by drop, why His Majesty’s name has 
been artfully used to prevent us from 
going into an inquiry which has brought 
nothing to light hut what is to His 
Majesty’s honour. Can wo think it 
strange that our difficulties shoiddhave 
been great, when we consider the power, 
the dexterity, the experience of him 
who waiS secretly thwarting us ? It is 
time for us to prove signally to the 
world that it is impossible for any 
criminal to double so cunningly that 
we cannot track him, or to climb so 
high that we cannot reach him. Never 
was there a more flagitious instance of 
corruption. Never was there an of- 
fender who had less claim to indul- 
gence. The obligations which the Duke 
of Leeds has to his country are of no 
common kind. One CTeat debt we 
generously cancelled: nut the manner 
in which our generosity has been re- 
quited. forces us to remember that he 
was long ago impeached for receiving 
money from France. How can we be 
safe while a man proved to V® "^^enal 
has access to the royal ear? Our best 
laid enterprises have been defeated. 
Out inmost counsels have been be- 
trayed. And what wonder is it? Can 
we donbt that, together with this home 
trade in charters, a profitable foreign 
trade in secrets is carried on ? Can 
We doubt, that he who sells us to one 
another will, for a good price, sell us 
all to the common enemy? ” Wharton 
concluded by moving thatiLeeds should 

* L’HermltAge 1605) justly rc- 
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be impeached of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours.* 

Leeds had many friends and de- 
pendents in the House of Commons: 
hut they could say little. Wharton’s 
motion was carried without a division; 
and ha was ordered to go to the bar of 
the Lords, and there, in the name of 
the Commons of England, to impeach 
the Duke. But, before this order could 
be obeyed, it was announced that His 
Grace was at the door and requested 
an audience. 

While Wharton had been making 
his report to the Commons, Leeds had 
been haranguing the Lords. He denied 
with the most solemn asseverations that 
he had taken any money for himself. 
But he acknowledged, and indeed almost 
boasted, that he had abetted Bates in 
getting money from the Company, and 
seemed to think that this was a servico 
which any man in power might be rea- 
sonably expected to render to a friend. 
Too many persons, indeed, in that age, 
made a most absurd and pernicious 
distinction between a minister who 
used his influence to obtain presents 
for himself and a minister woD used 
his influence to obtain presents for his 
dependents. The former was corrupt : 
the latter was merely goodnatured. 
Leeds proceeded to tell, with great 
complacency, a story about himself, 
which would, in our days, drive a 
public man, not only out of office, but 
out of the society of gentlemen. "When 
I was Treasurer, in Hjng Charles’s time, 
my Lords, the excise was to be farmbd. 
There were several bidders. Harry 
Savile, for whom I had a great value, 
informed me that th^ had asked for 
his interest with me, and begged me 
to tell them that he had done his best 
for them. ‘ WTiat ! ’ said I : ‘ tell them 
all so, when only one can have the 
farm ? ’ ‘No matter ; ' said Harry ; 

‘ tell them all so ; and the one who gets 
the farm will think that he owes it to 
me.’ The gentlemen came. I said to 
every [*ie of them separately, ‘Sir, you 
are much obliged to Mr, Savile : ’ ‘ Sir, 
Mr. Savile ha^ been much your friend.' 

• There can, I think, be no doubt, that tho 
member who is called D in the Exact Collec- 
tion was Wharton. 
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In tha end Harry got a handsoma pre- 
sent ; and I wished him good luck with 
it. I was his shadow then. I am Mr. 
Bates’s shadow now.” 

The Duke had hardly related this 
anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of 
the state of political morality in that 
generation, wh^n it was whispered to 
him that a motion to impeach him had 
been made in the House of Commons. 
H;} hastened thither: but, before he 
ar'ived, the question had been put and 
carried. NGverthelcss he pressed for 
admittance ; and he was admitted. A 
chair, according to ancient usage, was 
paced for him within the bar; and he 
was informed that the House was ready 
tc hear him. 

He spoke, but with less tact and 
^Tudgment than usual. He magnified 
his own public services. But for him, 
he said, there would have been no 
Bouse of Commons to impeach him ; a 
boast so extravagant that it naturally 
made his hearers unwilling to allow 
him the praise which his conduct at 
the time of the Revolution really de- 
served. As to the charge against him 
he saiiL little more than that he was 
innocent, that there had long been a 
malicious design to ruin him, that he 
would not go into particulars, that the 
facts which had been proved would 
bear two constructions, and that of the 
two constructions the more favourable 
ought in candour to be adopted. He 
withdrew, after praying the House to 
reconsider the vote which had just been 
pa.^'ced, or, if that could not bo, to let 
him have speedy justice. 

His friends felt that his speech Was 
no defence : they^ therefore did not at- 
tempt to rescind^^e resolution which 
had been carried just before he was 
heard. » Wharton, with a large follow- 
ing, went up to the Lords, and informed 
them that the Commons had resolved 
to impeach the Duke. A committee 
of managers wafl appointed to draw up 
the articles and to prepare the evi- 
dence.* - 

The articles were speedily urawn : 
but to the chain of evidence one link 

Aa to the proceedlnga of this eventful 
day, April 27. 1035, beb the Jouinala of the 
two Houses, and the Exact Collection. 


appeared to be wanting. That linlr 
Robart, if he had been severely ex- 
amined and confronted with other "^t- 
n esses, would in all probability have 
been forced to supply. He was sum- 
moned to the bar of the Commons. A 
messenger went with the summons to 
the house of the Duke of Leeds, and 
was there informed that the Swiss was 
not within, that he had been three 
days absent, and that where he was 
the porter could not tell. The Lords 
immediately presented an address to 
the King, requesting him to give orders 
that the ports might be stopped and 
the fugitive arrested. But Robart was 
already in Holland on his way to his 
native mountains. 

The flight of this man made it im- 
possible for the Commons to proceed. 
They vehemently accused Leeds of 
haring sent away the witness who 
alone could furnish legal proof of that 
which was already established by moral 
proof. Leeds, now at ease as to the 
event of the impeachment, gave him- 
self the airs of an injured man. “My 
Lords,” he said, “ the conduct of the 
Commons is without precedent. They 
impeach me of a high crime : they pro- 
mise to prove it: then they find that 
they have not the means of proving it ; 
and they revile me for not supplying 
them with the means. Surely they 
ought not to have brought a charge 
like this, withoiftwell consideriDg whe- 
ther they had or had not evidence 
sufficient to support it. If Robart’s 
testimony be, as they now say, indis- 
pensable, why did they not send for 
him and hear his story before they 
made up their minds ? They may 
thank their own intemperance, their 
own precipitancy, for his disappear- 
ance. Ha is a foreigner; he is timid: 
he hears that a transaction in which 
he has been concerned has been pro- 
nounced by the House of Commons to 
be highly criminal, that his master is 
impeached, that his friend Bates is in 
prison, that his own turn is coming. 
He naturally^takes fright : he escapes 
to his twn country ; and, from what I 
know of him, I will venture to predict 
that it will be long before he trusts 
himself again within reach of the 
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Speaker's warrant. But what is that 
to me ? Am I to lie all my life under 
the stigma of an accusation like this, 
merely because the violence of my ac- 
cusers has scared their own witness out 
of England ? I demand an immediate 
triaL I move yo\ir Lordships to resolve 
that, unless the Commons shall proceed 
before the end of the session, the im- 
peachment shall be dismissed.” A few 
friendly voices cried out "Well moved.” 
But the Peers were generally unwilling 
to take a step which would have been 
in the highest degree offensive to the 
Lower House, and to the great body of 
those whom that House represented. 
The Duke’s motion fell to the ground ; 
and a few hours later the Parliament 
was prorogued.*. 

The impeachment was never re- 
vived. The evidence which 
otVevdM. \7ould warrant a formal ver- 
dict of guilty was not forthcoming ; 
and a formal verdict of guilty would 
hardly have answered Wharton’s pur- 
pose better than the informal verdict 
of guilty which the whole nation 
had already pronounced. The work 
was done. The Whigs were dominant. 
Leeds was no longer chief minister, 
was indeed no longer a minister at all. 
William, from respect probably for the 
memory of the beloved wife whom he 
had lately lost, and to whom Leeds 
had shown peculiar attachment, avoid- 
ed evefy thing that could look like 
harshness. The fallen statesman was 
suffered to retain during a considerable 
time the title of Lord President, and 
to walk on public occasions between 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. 
But he was told that he would do well 
not to show himself at Council: the 
business and the patronage even of the 
department of which he was the nom- 
inal head passed into^ other hands ; 
and the place which he ostensibly 
filled was considered in political circles 
as really vacant. f 

He hastened into the country, and 

* Exact Collection ; Lords’ Journals, May 
3. 1695; Commons’ JoartMls, May 2, 8. • 
L’HBrmitage, May ™ ; London 'Gazette' 
May 13. 

t KHermltage, May 16^ ; Vernon to 
Bhrewsbnry, June 22. 1697. 


hid himself there, during some months, 
from the public eye. When the Par- 
liament met again, however, he emerged 
from hia retreat. Though he was well 
stricken in years and cruelly tortured 
by disease, •his ambition was still as 
ardent as eveil. With indefatigable 
energy he began a third time to climb, 
as he flattered himself, towards that 
dizzy piunacle which he had twice 
reached, and from which he hod twice 
fallen. He took a prominent part in 
debate : but, though his eloquence and 
knowledge always secured to him the 
attention of his hearers, he was never 
again, even when the Tory party was 
in power, admitted to the smallfflt 
share in the direction of affairs. 

There was one great humiliation 
which he could not be spared. William 
was about to take the command of the 
army in the Netherlands : and it was 
necessary that, before he sailed, Le 
should determine by whom the gOvori- 
ment should be administered during 
his absence. Hitherto Mary had actei 
as his vicegerent when he was out of 
England : but she was gone. He there- 
fore delegated his authority to 
seven Lords Justices, Tenison, JiMllcei 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Somers, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
Pembroke, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Devonshire, Lord Steward, Dorset, 
Lord Chamberlain, Shrewsbury, Sec- 
retary of State, and Godolphin, First 
Commissioner of tho Tresisury. It is 
easy to judge from this list of names 
which way the bafance of power was 
now leaning. Godolphin alone of the 
seven was a Tory. The Lord Presi- 
dent, still second in rank, and a few 
days before first in pbwer, of the great 
lay dignitaries of the realm, was passed 
over; and the omission was universally 
regarded as an official announcement 
of his disgrace.* 

There were some who wondered that 
the Princess of Denmark was n^onciii- 
not appointed Regent. The 
reconciliation, which had been wiiulim 
beguif while Mary was dying, p^inc?ii 
had since her death been, in 
external show at least, completed. 
This was one of those occasions on 
« London Gazette, May 6. 1695. 
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which SunderlaDd was peculiarly quali- tlement of the Crown which had been 


fled to be useful. He was admirably 
fitted to manage personal negotiations, 
to soften resentment, to sooth wounded 
pride, to select, among al^the objects 
of human desire, the Tery bait witich 
was most likely to allure the mind 
with which he was dealing. On this 
occasion his task was not difficult. 
He had two exceUent assistants, Marl- 
borough in the household of Anne, and 
Somers in the cabinet of William. 

Marlborough was now as desirous to 
support the government as he had 
once been to subvert it. TJhe death 
of Mary had produced a complete 
change in all his schemes. There was 
one event to which he looked forward 
with the most intense longing, the 
accession of the Princess to the English 
throne. It was certain that, from the 
day on which she began to reign, he 
would be in her Court all that Buck- 
ingham had been in the Court of 
James the First. Marlborough too 
must have been conscious of powers of 
a very ditTcrent order from those which 
Buckingham had possessed, of a genius 
for politics not inferior to that of 
Richelieu, of a genius for war not 
inferior to that of Turenne. Perhaps 
the disgraced General, in obscurity 
and inaction, anticipated the day when 
his power to help and hurt in Europe 
would be equal to that of her mightiest 
princes, when he would be servilely 
flattered and courted by Cseaar on one 
side and by Lewis the Great on the 
oth"er, and when every year would add 
another hundred thousand pounds to 
the largest fortune that had ever been 
accumulated by^a^ English subject. 
All this mightbe ir Mrs. Morley were 
Queei;i. But that Mr. Freeman should 
ever sea Mrs. Morley Queen hsd till 
lately been not very probable. Mary’s 
life was a much better life than his, 
and quite as good a life as her sister’s. 
That William would have issue seemed 
unlikely. But it was generally ex- 
pected that ha would soon dw. His 
widow might ifiarry again, and niight 
leave children who would succeed her. 
In these circumstances, Marlborough 
might well think that he had very 
little interest in maintaining that set- 


made by the Convention. Nothing 
was so Likply th serve his purpose, as 
confusion, rivil war, {mother revolution, 
another abdication, another vacancy of 
the throne. Perhaps the nation, in- 
censed against William, yet not recon- 
ciled to James, and distracted between 
hatred of foreigners and hatred of 
Jesuits, might prefer to the I^jutch 
King and to the Popish King one who 
was at oncB a native of our country 
and a member of our Church. That 
this was the real explanation of Marl- 
borough’s dark and complicated plots 
was, as we have seen, firmly believed 
by some of the most zealous Jacobites, 
and is in the highest degree probable. 
It is certain that during several years 
he had spared no efforts to inflame tho 
army and the nation against the go- 
vernment. But all was now changed. 
Mary was no more. By the Bill of 
Rights the crown was entailed on 
Anne after the death of William. The 
death of William could not be far 
distant. Indeed all the physicians 
who attended him wondered that he 
was still alive ; and, when the risks of 
war were added to the risks of disease, 
the probability seemed to be that in a 
few months he would be in his grave. 
Marlborough saw that it would now be 
madness to throw eveiy thing into dis- 
order and to put every thing t^| hazard. 
Ho had done *hi3 best to shake the 
throne while it seemed unlikely that 
Anne would ever mount it except by 
violent means. But he did his best to 
fix it firmly, as soon as it became 
highly probable that she would soon 
be called to fill it in the regular course 
of nature and of law. 

The Princess was easily induced by 
the Churchills to write to the King a 
submissive ahd aff’ectionate fetter of 
condolence. The King, who was never 
much inclined to enga^^e in a commerca 
of insincere compliments, and who was 
still in the first agonies of his grief, 
showed little disposition to meet het 
advances. But Somers, who felt thar 
everything was at stake, went to Ken- 
sington, and made his way into the 
royal cloiret. William was sitting 
there, so deeply sunlc in melancholy 
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that he did not seem to perceive that 
any person had entered the room. 
The Lord Keeper, after a respectful 
pause, broke silence, and, doubtless 
with all that cautious delicacy which 
■was characteristic of him, and which 
eminently qualified him to touch the 
Bore places of the mind without hurting 
them, implored Hia Majesty to be re- 
conciled to the Princess. "Do what 
you will,’’ said William; "I can think 
of no business.” Thus authorised, the 
mediators speedily concluded a treaty.* 
Anne came to Kensington, and was 
graciously received: she was lodged in 
Saint James’s Palace; a guard of ho- 
nour was again placed at her door ; and 
the Gazettes again, after a long inter- 
val, announced that foreign ministers 
had had the honour of being presented 
to her.f The Churchills were again 
permitted to dwell under the royal 
roof. But William did not at first 
include them in the peace which he 
had made with their mistress. Marl- 
borough remained excluded from mili- 
tary and political employment ; and it 
was not without much difiQ.culty that 
ho was admitted into the circlo at 
Kensington, and permitted to kiss the 
royal hand.J The feeling with which 
he was regarded by the King explains 
■why Anne was not appointed Regent. 
The Regency of Anne would have been 
the Regency of Marlborough ; and it 
is not strange that a man whom it was 
not thought safe to entrust ■with any 
office^m the State or the army should 
not have been entrusted "with the whole 
government of^he kingdom. 

Had Marlborough been of a proud 
and vindictrvB nature he might have 
been provoked into raising another 
quarrel in the royal family, and into 
forming new cabals in the army. But 
all his passions, except ambition and 
avarice, were under strict regulation. 
He was destitute alike of the sentiment 
of gratitude and of the sentiment of 
revenge. He had conspired against 

* Letter from Afufl. Burnet to the Duchess 
of Marlborough, 1704, quoted by Coxb ; 
Shrewabury to BusBeU, January 24.' 1696 : 
Burnet li. 149. 

t London Gazette, April 8. 15. 29. 1C95. 

t Shrewsbury to Russell, January 24. 1695 : 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 


the government while it was loading 
him with favours. He now supported 
it, though it requited his support -with 
contumely. He perfectly understood 
his o-wn intfrest : he liad perfect com- 
miind of his temper : he endured 
decorously the hai-dships of his present 
situation, and contented himself by 
looking forwaixi to a reversion which 
would amply repay him for a few years 
of patience. He did not indeed imme- 
diately cease to correspond with the 
Court of Saint Germains : but the cor- 
respondence gradually became more 
and mor^ slack, and seems, on his part, 
to have been made up of vague pro- 
fessions and trifling excuses. 

The event which had changed all 
Marlborough's views had filled the 
minds of fiercer and more pertinacious 
politicians with wild hopes and atro- 
cious projects. 

During the two years and a half 
which followed the execution of jarobito 
Grandvol, no serious design had 
been formed against the life wiiuam’i 
of William. Some hotheaded 
malecontents indeed laid schemes for 
kidnapping or murdering him : but 
tho'-ie schemes were not, while his wife 
lived, countenanced by her father. 
James did not feel, and, to do him 
justice, was not such a hypocrite as to 
pretend to feel, any scruple about re- 
moving his enemies by those means 
which he had justly thought base and 
wicked when employed by his enemies 
against himself. If any such scruple 
had arisen in his mind, there was no 
want, under his roof, of casuists willing 
and competent to sooth his conscience 
with sophisms such as had corrupted 
the fgr nobler natures of Anthony 
Babington and Everard Digby. To 
question the lawfulness of assassina- 
tion, in cases where assassination might 
promote the interests of the Church, 
was to question the authority of the 
most illustrious Jesuits, of Bellarmine 
and Suarez, of Molina and Mariana : 
nay, it^was to rebel against the Chair 
of Saint Peter. One Pope had walked 
in procession at the head of his car- 
dinals, had proclaimed a jubilee, hod 
ordered the guns of Saint Angelp to 
be fired, in honour of the perfidious 
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Ijutchery in which Coligni had perished. 
Another Pope had in a solemn allocu- 
tion applied to the murder of Henry 
the Third of France rapturous language 
borrowed from the ode of the prophet 
Habakkuk, and had extolled the mur- 
derer above Eleazar and Judith.* 
William was regarded "at Saint Grer- 
maina aa a monster compared with 
whom Coligni and Henry the Third 
w’crc saints. Nevertheless James, dur- 
ing some years, refused to sanction any 
attempt on his nephew’s person. The 
reasons which he assigned for hia 
refusal have come down to us, as he 
wrote them with his own hand. He 
did not affect to think that assassina- 
tion was a sin which ought to bo held 
in horror by a Christian, or a villany 
unworlhy of a gentleman ; he merely 
said that the difficulties were great, 
and that he would not push his friends 
on extreme danger when it would not 
be in hia power to, second them effec- 
tiially.f In truth, while Mary lived, 
it might well bo doubted whether the 
murder of her husband would really be 
a service to the Jacobite cause. By 
his death the government would lose 
indeed the strength derived from his 
eminent personal qualities, but would 
at the same time be relieved from the 
load of his personal unpopularity. His 
whole power would at once devolve on 
his widow ; and the nation would pro- 
bably rally round her with enthusiasm. 
If her political abilities were not equal 
to his, she had nolf his repulsive man- 
ners, his foreign pronunciation, his 
partiality for everything Dutch and for 
everything Calvinistic. Many, who had 
thought her culpab^ wanting in filial 
piety, would be of opinion that now at 
least she was absolved from all duty 
to a father stained with the blood of 
her husband. The whole machinery, 
of the administration would continue 
to w'ork without that interruption 
which ordinarily followed a demise of 
the Crown. There would be no disso- 
lution of the Parliament, no suspension 

Be Thou, liii. icvl. 

t Life of James, ii. 545., Orig. Mem. Of 
course Jaincs does not use the word assa^ina- 
tlon. He talks of the seizing and carrying 
away of the Prinoe of Orange. 


of any tax : commiseions would retain 
their force; and all that James would 
have gained by the fall of his enemy 
would have been a barren revenge. 

The death of the Queen changed 
everything. If a dagger or a bullet 
should now reach the heart of William, 
it was probable that there would in- 
stantly be general anarchy. The Parlia- 
ment and the Privy Council would cease 
to exist. The authority of ministers 
and judges would expire with him from 
whom it was derived. It seemed not im-» 
probable that at such a moment a resto- 
ration might be effected without a blow. 

Scarcely therefore bad Mary been 
laid in the grave when restless and 
unprincipled men began to plot in 
earnest against the life of William. 
Foremost among: these men 

. ■ ® . Charnock. 

m parts, in courage, and in 

energy, was Eobert Chamock. He 

had been liberally educated, and had, 
in the late reign, been a fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford. Alone in that 
great society he had betrayed the com- 
mon cause, had consented to be the 
tool of the High Commission, had 

publicly apostatised from the Church 
of England, and, while his college was 
a Popish seminary, had held the office 
of Vice President. The Eevolution 
came, and altered at once the whole 
course of his life. Driven from tho 
quiet cloister and the old groVBmof oaks 
on the bank of fhe Cherwell, he sought 
haunts of a very different kind. During 
several years he led the perilous and 
agitated life of a conspirator, passed 
and repassed on secret errands between 
England and France, changed his 
lodgings in London often, and was 
known at different -coffeehouses by 
different names. His services had been 
requited with a captain’s commission 
signed by the banished King. 

With CJiarnock was closely connected 
Greorga Porter, an adventurer 
who called hin^elf a Eoman 
Catholic and a Royalist, but who waa 
in truth destitute of all religious and 
of all political principle. Porter’s 
friendl could not deny that he was &■ 
rake and a coxcomb, that he drank, 
that ho swore, that he told extravagant 
lies about his amours, and that he had 
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been coDvictpd of manelaughter for a 
Btab giveD in a bi^wl at th? playhouse. 
Sifi enemies affirmed that he was ad- 
dicted to nauseous and horrible kinds 
of debauchery, and that he procured 
the means of indulging his infamous 
tastes by cheating and marauding ; 
that he was one of a gang of clippers ; 
that he sometimes got on horseback 
late in the evening and stole out in 
disguise, and that, when he returned 
from these mysterious excursions, his 
appearance justified the suspicion that 
he had been doing business on Houns- 
low Heath or Finchley Common.* 
Cardell Goodmau, popularly called 
iScum Goodman, a knave more 
abandoned, if possible, than 
Porter, was in the plot. Goodman had 
been on the stage, had been kept, like 
some much greater men, by the Duchess 
of Cleveland, had been t^eh into her 
house, had been loaded by her with 
gifLs, and had requited her by bribing 
an Italian quack to poison two of her 
children. As the poison had not been 
administered, Goodman could be prose- 
cuted only for a misdemeanour. He 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
a ruinous fine. He had since distin- 
guished himself as one of the first 
forgers of bank notes.f 

Sir William Parkyns, a wealthy 
kninht bred to the law, who had 

Pwkjai. , o aU 

been conspicuous among the 
Tories in the days oi the Exclusion 
Pill, was one of the most important 
members of the confederacy. He bore 
a mnch fairer character than most of 
his accomplices: but in one respect he 
was more culpable than any of them. 
For he had, in order to retain a lucra- 
tive office which he held in the Court of 
Chancery, sworn allegiance to thePrinco 
against whose life he now conspired. 
The design was imparted to Sir John 
Fenwick, celebrated on account 
of the cowardly insult which 


• Every thing bad that woa known "or ru- 
moured about Porter came out in the course 
of the State Trials of 1690. 

t Ab to Goodman, see the fridence on the 
triad of Peter Cook ; Van OleverBkirke, 

1696; L’Hermltage, April ^3. 1«06 ; ani a 
pasquinade entitled tha PuchaSS Of ClBYBland’s 


he had offered to the deceased Queen. 
Fenwick, if his own assertion is to bo 
trusted, was willing to join in an in- 
surrection, but rccoiied from the thought 
of assassination, and showed so much 
of what was in his mind as sufficed to 
make him an object of suspicion to his 
less scrupulous associates. He kr;pt 
their secret, however, as strictly as if 
he had wished them success. 

It shnald seem that, at first, a natu- 
ral feeling rpstrained tho conspirators 
from calling their design by the propar 
name. Even in their private consulta- 
tions they did not as yet talk of killing 
the Prince of Orange. They would try 
to seize him and to carry him alive 
into France. If there were any resist- 
ance they might be forced to use their 
swords and pistols, and nobody could 
be answerablo for what a thrust or a 
shot might do. In the spring of 1696, 
the scheme of assassination, thus thinly 
veiled, was communicated to James, 
and his sanction was earnestly re- 
quested. But week foUowed week; and 
no answer arrived from him. He doubt- 
less remained silent in the hope that his 
adherents would, after a short delay, ven- 
ture to act on their own responsibility, 
and that he might thus have the advan- 
tage without the scandal of their crime. 
They seem indeed to have so understood 
him. He had not, they said, authorised 
the attempt : but he had not prohibited 
it ; and, apprised as he was of their 
plan, the absence of prohibition w^as a 
sufficient warrant. 'They therefbr^ de- 
termined to strike : but before they 
could make the necessary arrangements 
William set out for Flanders ; and the 
plot against his life was necessarily sus- 
pended till his return. 

It was on the twelfth of May that 
the King left Kensington for Graves- 
end, where he proposed to embark for 
the Continent. Three days 
before his departure the Par- ofta# 
Uament of Scotland had, after 
a recess of about two years, 
met a^ain at Edinburgh. Hamilton, 
who had, in the preceding session, sate 
on the throne and held the sceptre, 
was dead ; and it was necessary to find 
a new Lord High Commissioner. The 
iHinTi sa^Bcted woa John Hay, Mar- 
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^BBS of Tweeddale, Chancellor of the 
Realm, a man grown old in business, 
well informed, prudent, humane, 
blameless in private life, and, on the 
whole, as respectable as any Scottish 
peer who had been long and deeply 
concerned in the politics of those 
troubled times. 

His task was not without difficulty. 
Inquiry indeed well known that 

intDihB the Estates were generally in- 
dined to support the govem- 
ment. But it was also well 
known that there was one matter which 
would require the most dexterous and 
cautious management- The cry of the 
blood shed more than three years be- 
fore in Glencoa had at ^ength made 
itself heard. •Towards.the close of the 
year 1693, the reports, which had at 
first been contemptuously derided as 
factious calumnies, began to be thought 
deserving of serious attention. Many 
people, who were little disposed to 
place confidence in any thing that came 
forth from the secret presses of the 
Jacobites, owned that, for the honour 
of the government, somo inquiry ought 
to be instituted. The amiable Mary 
had been much shocked by what she 
had heard. William had, at her re- 
quest, empowered theDuke of Hamilton 
and Several other Scotchmen of note to 
investigate the whole matter. But the 
Duke died : his colleagues were slack in 
the performance of their duty ; and the 
King, who knew little aud cared little 
about Scotland, fo^ot to urge them.* 

It now appeared that the government 
would have done wisely as well as 
rightly by anticipating the wishes of 
the country. The horrible story re- 
peated by the nonjurors pertinaciously, 
confidently, and with so many circum- 
Btances ns almost enforced belief, had 
at length roused all Scotland. The 
eensibility of a people eminently pa- 
trio lie was galled by the taunts of 
eouthern pamphleteers, who asked 
whether there was on the north of the 
Tweed no law, no justice, no hugianity, 
no spirit to demand redress even for 
the foulest wrongs. Each of the two 
extreme parties, which were diametri- 

« Sec the preamble to tbe CommlBBlon of 
16 D^ 


cnlly opposed to each other in general 
politics, was impelled by a peculiar 
feeling to call for inquiry. The Jaco- 
bites were delighted by the prospect *Df 
being able to make Out a case which 
would bring discredit on the usurper, 
and which might be set off arainst the 
many offences imputed by the Whigs 
to Dundee and Mackenzie. The zealouB 
Presbyterians were not less delighted 
at the prospect of being able to ruio 
the Master of Stair. They had never 
forgotten or forgiven the service which 
he had rendered to the House of Stuart 
in the time of the persecution. They 
knew that, though he had cordially 
concurred in the political revolution 
which had freed them from the hated 
dynasty, he had seen with displeasure 
that ecclesiastical revolution which was, 
in their view, even more important. 
They knew that church government 
was with him merely an affair of State, 
and that, looking at it as an affair of 
State, he preferred the episcopal to 
the synodical model. They could not 
without uneasiness see so adroit and 
eloquent an enemy of pure religion con- 
stantly attending the royal steps, and 
constantly breathing counsel in the 
royal ear. They were therefore impa- 
tient for an investigation, which, if one 
half of what vna rumoured were true, 
must produce revelations fatal to the 
power and fame of tho minister whom 
they distrusted. "Nor could that minister 
rely on the cordial support of all who 
held office under the Crown. His §^niu3 
and influence had excited the jealousy 
of many less successful courtiers, and 
especially of his fellow secretary, John- 
stone. 

Thus, on the eve of the meeting of 
the Scottish Parliament, Glencoe was 
in the mouths of Scotchmen of all 
factions and of all sects. William, 
who was just about to start for the 
Continent, learned that, on this subject, 
the Estates must have their way, and 
that the best thing, that he could do 
would be to put himself at the head 
of a movement which it was impossible 
for to* resist. A CommissLon 

authorising Tweeddale and Beveral 
other privy councillors to examine fully 
into the matter about which the public 
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mind was bd strongly excitsd was 
signed by the King at Kensington, 
was sent down to Edinburgh, and was 
there sealed with the Great Seal of the 
realm. This was accomplished just in 
time.* The Parliament had scarcely 
entered on business when a member 
rose to move for an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the slaughter of Glen- 
coe. Tweeddale was able to inform 
the Estates that His Majesty’s good- 
ness had prevented their desires, that 
a Commission •f Precognition had, a 
few hours before, passed in all the 
forms, and that the lords and gentle- 
men named in that instrument would 
hold their first meeting before night. f 
The Parliament unanimously voted 
thanks to the King for this instance 
of his paternal care: but some of those 
who joined in the vote of thanks ex- 
pressed a very natural apprehension 
that the second investigation might 
end as unsatisfactorily as the first in- 
vestigation had ended. The honour of 
the country, they said, was at stake; 
and the Commissioners were hound to 
proceed with such diligence that the 
result of the inquest might he known 
before the end of the session. Tweed- 
daJe gave assurances which, for a time, 
silenced the murmu’rers.J But, when 
three weeks had passM away, many 
members became mutinous and sus- 
picious. On the fourteenth of June it 
waa moved that the* Commissioners 
should be ordered to report. The 
motion was not carried: but it was 
renewed day after day. In three suc- 
cessive sittings Tweeddale was able to 
restrain the eagerness of the assembly. 
But, when he at length announced that 
the report had been completed, and 
added that it would not be laid before 
the Estates till it had been submitted 
to the King, there waa a violent out- 
cry. The public curiosity was intense: 
for the examination had been con- 
ducted with closed doors ; and both 
Commissioners and clerks had been 
sworn to secrecy. The King was in 

h 

* The CoininiHSlDn will bo founfl^in the 
Minutes of the Parliament. 

t Act. Farl. Soot,, May 21. Louilon 

Crazettc, Ma,y 30 . 

t Act. Pari. Scot., May 23. 1093. 


the Netherlands. Weeks must elapso 
before his pleasure could be taken ; 
and the session could not last much 
longer. In a fourth debate there were 
signs which convinced the Lord High 
Commissioner that it was expedient to 
yield ; and the report was produced.* 

It is a paper higljy creditable to 
those who framed it, an excellent digest 
of evidence, clear, passionless, and 
austerely just. No source from which 
valuable information was likely to bo 
derived had been neglected. Glen- 
arry and Keppoch, though notoriously 
isaffected to the government, had been 
permitted to conduct the case on be- 
half of their .unhappy kinsmen. Several 
of the Macdonalds who had csciipcd 
from the havoc of that ni^ht had been 
examined, and among them the reigning 
Mac Ian, the eldest son of the murdered 
Chief. The correspondence of the Ma.s- 
ter of Stair with the milibiry men who 
commanded in the Highlands had been 
subjected to a strict but not unfair 
scrutiny. The conclusion to which the 
Commissioners came, and in which 
every intelligent and candid inquirer will 
concur, was that the slaughter of Glencoo 
was a barbarous murder, and that of this 
murder the letters of the Master of 
Stair were the sole warrant and cause. 

That Breadalbane was an accomplice 
in the crime was not proved: but ho 
did not come off quite clear. In tlio 
course of the investigation it was 
incidentally discovered that he hud, 
while disLnbuting the money of Wil- 
liam among the Highland Chiefs, pro- 
fessed to them the warmest zeal for 
the interest of James, and advised them 
to take what they could get from the 
usurper, but to be constantly on the 
watch for a favourable opportunity of 
bringing back the rightful King. 
Breadalbane’s defence was that be was 
a greater villain than his accusers 
imagined, and that he had pretended 
to be a Jacobite only in order to get 
at the bottom of the Jacobite plans. 
In tnrth the depths of this man’s 
knavery were unfathomable. It was 
impossible to say which of his treasons 
were, to borrow the Italian classi- 

• Act. Pari. Scot., June 14. 19. 20. ]G95; 
London Gazette, June 27. 
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fication, single treasons, and which 
double treasons. On this occasion the 
Parliament supposed him to have been 
guilty only of a single treason, and sent 
him to the Castle of Edinburgh. The 
government, on full consideration, gave 
credit to his assertion that ho had been 
guilty of a double treason, and let him 
out again.* ^ 

The Report of the Commission was 
taken into immediate consideration 
by the Estates. They resolved, with- 
out one dissentient voice, that the 
order signed by William did not 
authorise the slaughter of Glencoe. 
They next resolved, but, it should seem, 
not unanimously, that the slaughter 
was a murder.t They proceeded to 
pass several votes, the sense of which 
was finally summed up in an address to 
the King. How that part of the 
address which related to the Master of 
Stair should be framed was a question 
about which there was much debate. 
Several of hia letters were called for 
and read ; hnd several amendments 
were put to the vote. The Jacobites 
and the extreme Presbyterians were, 
with hut too good cause, on the side 
of severity. The majority, however, 
under the skilful management of the 
Lord High Commissioner, acquiesced 
in words which made it impossible for 
the guilty minister to retain his office, 
but which did not impute to him such 
criminality as would have affected his 
life or his estate. They censured him, 
but censured him in terms far too soft. 
Thoy blamed hia immoderate zeal 
against the unfortunate clan, and his 
warm directions about performing the 
execution by surprise. His excess in 
his letters they pronounced to have 
been the original cause of the mas- 
sacre; but, instead of demanding that 
he should be brought to trial as a 
murderer, they declared that, in con- 
sideration of his absence and of his 
great place, they left it to the royal 
wisdom to deal with him in such a 
manner as might vindicate the ^onour 
of the government. 

• Dumst, 11. 157. ; Act. PhjI., June 10. 
1695. • 

t Act. Farl., June 26 . 1695 ; London Ga- 
zette, July 4. 


The indulgence which was shown to 
the principal offender was not extended, 
to his subordinates, Hamilton, who had 
fled, and had been vainly cited tj 
proclamation at the City Cross to 
appear before the Estates, was pro- 
nounced not to be clear of the blood 
of the Glencoe men. Glenlyon, Cap- 
tain Drummond, Lieutenant Lindsey, 
and Serjeant Barbour, were still more 
distinctly designated as murderers ; and 
the King was requested to command tiro 
Lord Advoeate to prosecute them. 

The Parliament of Scotland was un- 
doubtedly, on this occasion, severe in 
tho wrong place and lenient in the 
wrong place. The cruelty and base- 
ness of Glenlyon and hia comrades 
excite, even after the lapse of a hun- 
dred and sixty years, emotions which 
make it difficult to reason calmly. 
Yet whoever can bring himself to look 
at the conduct of these men with judi- 
cial impartiality will probably be of 
opinion that they could not, without 
great detrim eh t to the commonwealth, 
have been treated as a.s3assins. They 
had slain nobody whom they had not 
been positively directed by tbeir com- 
manding officer to slay. That sub- 
ordination without which an army ia 
the worst of all rabbles would be at an 
end, if every soldier were to be held 
answerable for the justice of every 
order in obedience to which he pulls 
his trigger. The case of Glencoe was 
doubtless an extreme case ; but it 
cannot easily be distinguished in j)rin- 
ciple from cases which, in war, are of 
ordinary occurrence. Very terrible 
military executions are sometimes in- 
dispensable. Humanity itself may 
require them. Who then is to decide 
whether there be an emergency such 
as makes severity the truest mercy? 
Who is to determine whether it be or 
he not necessary to lay a thriving town 
in ashes, to decimate a large body of 
mutineers, to shoot a whole gang of 
banditti? Is the responsibility with 
the commanding officer, or with the 
rank and fil6 whom he orders to make 
ready, present, and fire? And if tho 
general rule he that the responsibility 
is with the commanding officer, and 
not with those who obey him, ia it 
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posaihle to llnd any reason for pro- 
nouncing the caSR of Glencoe an excep- 
tion to that rule? It is remarkable 
that no member of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment proposed that any of the private 
men of Argyle’s regiment should be 
prosecuted for murder. Absolute im- 
punity was granted to every body 
below the rank of Seijeant. Yet on 
what principle ? Surely, if militaiy 
obedience was not a valid plea, every 
man who shot a Macdonald on that 
horrible night was a murderer. And, 
if military obedience was a valid plea 
for the musketeer who acted by order 
of Seijeant Barbour, why not for Bar- 
hour who acted by order of Glenlyon ? 
And why not for Glenlyon who acted 
by order of Hamilton ? It can scarcely 
be. maintained that more deference is 
due from a private to a noncommis- 
sioned officer than from a noncommis- 
sioned officer to hia captain, or from a 
captain to his colonel. 

It may be said that the orders given 
to Glenlyon were of so peculiar a nature 
that, if he had been a virtuous man, he 
would have thrown up his commission, 
would have braved the displeasure of 
colonel, general, and Secretary of State, 
would have incurred the heaviest pen- 
alty which a Court Martial could inflict, 
rather than have performed the part 
assigned to him; and this is perfectly 
tl^B : but the question is not whether 
he acted like a vii;/^uous man, but 
whether he did that for which the go- 
vernment could, without infringing a 
rule kissential to the discipline of camps 
and to the security of nations, hang 
him as a murderer. In this case, 'dis- 
obedience was assuredly a moral duty: 
but it does not follow that obedience 
was a legal crime. 

It seems therefore that the guilt of 
Glenlyon and his fellows Was not within 
the scope of the penal law. The only 
punishment which could properly be 
inflictM on them was that which made 
Cain cry out that it was greater than 
he could bear; to be vagabonds on the 
face of the earth, and to carry wherever 
they went a mark from Wnith even bad 
men should turn away sick with norror. 

It was not so with the Master of 
Stair. He .had been solemnly pro- 


nounced, both by the Commission of 
Precognition and by the Estates of the 
Realm in full Parliament, to be the 
OL'igiual author of the massacre. That 
it was not advisable to make examples 
of his tools was the strongest reason for 
making an example of him. Every 
argument which can be urged against 
punishing the soldier Vho executes the 
unjust and inhuman orders of his supe- 
rior is an ar^ment for punishing with 
the utmost rigour of the law the supe- 
rior with whom the unjust and inhuman 
orders originate. Where there can be 
no responsibility below, there should be 
double responsibility above. What the 
Parliament of Scotland ought with one 
voice to have demanded was, not that a 
poor illiterate seijeant, who was hardly 
more accountable than his own halbert 
for the bloody work which he had done, 
should be hanged in the Grassmarket, 
but that the real murderer, the most 
politic, the most eloquent, the most 
powerful, of Scottish statesmen, should 
be brought to a public tri^, and should, 
if found guilty, die the death of a felon. 
Nothing less than such a sacriflee could 
expiate such a crime. Unhappily the 
Estates, by extenuating the guilt of tho 
chief offender, and, at the same time, 
demanding that his humble agents 
should be treated with a severity be- 
yond the law, made the stain which the 
massacre had left on the honour of the 
nation broader and deeper than before. 

Nor is it possible to acquit the King 
of a great breach of duty. It is, indeed, 
highly probable thkt, till he recegived 
the report of his Commissioners, he had 
been very imperfectly informed as to 
the circumstances of the slaughter. We 
can hardly suppose that he was much 
in the habit of reading Jacobite pamph- 
lets; and, if he did read them, he would 
have found in them such a quantity of 
absurd and rancorous invective against 
himself that he would have been very 
little inclined to credit any imputation 
which they might throw on his servants. 
He would have seen himself accused, in 
one trlct, of bein^ a concealed P^ist, 
in another of having poisoned Jeffreys 
in the Tower, in a third of having con- 
trived to have Talmash taken off at 
Brest. He would have seen it assertsd 
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fhiit, in Ireland, he once ordered fifty 
of hia wounded Engliah Boldirrs to ba 
burned alive. He would have seen that 
the unalterable affection which he felt 
from hi& boyhood to his death for three 
or four of the bravest and moat trusty 
friends that ever prince had the happi- 
ness to possess yas made a ground for 
imputing to him abominations as foul 
as those which are buried under the 
waters of the Dead Sea. He might 
naturally be slow to believe frightful 
imputations thrown by writers whom 
he knew to be habitual liars on a 
statesman whose abilities he valued 
highly, and to whose eiertions ho 
had, on some great occasions, owed 
mucli. But he could not, after he had 
rcLfd the documents transmitted to him 
fiom Edinburgh by Tweeddale, enter- 
tain the slightest doubt of the guilt of 
the Master of Stair. To visit that guilt 
wdth exemplary punishment was the 
sacred duty of a Sovereign who had 
sM'om, with his hand lifted up towards 
heaven, that he would, in his kingdom 
of Scotland, repress, in all estates and 
degrees, all oppression, and would do 
justice, without acceptance of persons, 
as ho hoped for mercy from the Father 
of all mercies. William contented him- 
self with dismissing the Master from 
offlcD. For this greijt fault, a fault 
amounting to a crime, Burnet tried to 
frame, not a defence, but an excuse. 
He would have us believe that the 
King, alarmed by finding how many 
persons had bov^e a part in the 
slaughter of Glencoe, thought it better 
to gi^ant a general amnesty than to 
punish one massacre by another. But 
this ropresentatic^n is the very reverse 
of the truth. Numerous instruments 
had doubtless been employed in the 
work of death : hut they had all re- 
ceived their impulse, directly or indi- 
rectly, from a single mind. High above 
the crowd of offenders towered one 
offender, preeminent in parts, know- 
ledge, rank, and power. In return for 
many victims immolated by treiichery, 
only one victim was demoded by jus- 
tice ; and it must ever be cofisidered 
as a blemish on the fame of William 
that the demand was refused. 

On the seventeenth of July the ses- 


sion of the Parliament of Scotland 
closed. The Estates had liberally 
voted such a supply as the poor country 
which they, represented could afford. 
They had indeed been put into high 
good humour by the notion that they 
had found out a way of speedily making 
that poor country rich. Their atten- 
tion had been divided between the in- 
quiry into the slaughter of Glencoe and 
some 87>ecious commercial projects of 
which the nature will be explained and 
the fate related in a future chapter. 

Meanwhile all Europe was looking 
anxiously towards the Low ^ 
Lountries. I he great warrior, Nrther- 
who had been victorious at Man'hai 
Fleurus, at Steinkirk, and at 
Landen, had not left his equal behind 
him. But France still possessed Mar- 
shals well qualified for high command. 
Already Catinat and BoufBers had given 
proofs of skill, of resolution, and of 
zeal for the interests of the state. 
Either of those distinguished offi-cers 
would have been a successor worthy of 
Luxemburg and an antagonist worthy 
of William: but their master, unfortu- 
nately for himself, preferred to both 
the Duke of Villeroy. The new gene- 
ral had been Lewis’s playmate when 
they were both children, had then be- 
come a favourite, and had never ceased 
to be BO. In those superficit^l graces 
for which the French aristocracy waa 
then reiiownedT throughout Europe, 
Villeroy was preeminent among the 
French aristocracy. His stature was 
tall, his countenance handsome, his 
manners nobly and somewhat haughtily 
polite, his dress, his furniture, his equi- 
pages, his table, magnificent. No man 
told a story with more vivacity: no 
man sate his horse better in a hunting 
party: no man made love with more 
success : no man staked and lost heaps 
of gold with more agreeable unconcern : 
no man was more intimately acquainted 
with the adventures, the attachments! 
the enmities of the lords and ladies 
who daily filled the halls of Versaillefl. 
There were ti^o characters especially 
which Ihis fine gentleman had studied 
during mUny years, and of which he 
knew oil the plaits and windinn, th^ 
character of the King, and^e choTac- 
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been coniTnuTiicated to tho uther chiefs 
of the allied forces, and had been 
warmly approved. Vandemont was 
left in Flanders with a considerable 
force to watch Villeroy. The King, 
with the rest of his array, marched 
straight on Namur. At the same 
moment the Elector of Bavaria ad- 
vanced towards thC same point on one 
side, and the Brandenburghers on 
another. So well had these move- 
ments been concerted, and so rapidly 
were they performed, that the skilful 
and energetic Bouiflera had but just 
time to throw himself into the for- 
tress. He was accompanied by seven 
regiments of dragoons, by a strong 
body of gunners, sappers and miners, 
and by an officer named Megrigny, who 
was esteemed the best engineer in the 
French service with the exception of 
Vaiiban. A few hours after Boufflers 
had entered the place the besieging 
forces closed round it on every side ; 
and the lines of circumvallation were 
rapidly formed. 

The news excited no alarm at the 
French Court, There it was not doubt- 
ed that William would soon be c6m- 
pelled to abandon bis enterprise with 
grievous loss and ignominy. The town 
was strong: the castle was believed to 
be impregnable : the magazines were 
filled with provisions and ammunition 
sufficient to last till time at which 
the armies of that age were expected 
to retire into winter quarters : the gar- 
rison consisted of sixteen thousand 
of the best troops in the world : they 
were commanded by an excellent gene- 
ral : he was assisted by an excellent 
engineer; nor was it doubted that 
Villeroy would march with his great 
army to the assistance of Boufflers, 
and that the besiegers would then be 
in much more danger than the be- 
sieged. 

These hopes were kept up by the 
despatches of Villeroy. Ho proposed, 
he said, first to annihilate the army of 
Vaudemont, and then to drivo William 
from Namur. Vaudemont might tiy 
to avoid an action; but he cPuld not 
escape. The Marshal weut so far as 
to promise his master news of a com- 
plete victory within twenty foui' hours. 


Lewis passed a whole day in impatient 
expectation. At Inst, instead of an 
officer of high rank laden with English 
and Dutch standards, arrived a courier 
bringing news that Vaudemont had 
effected a retreat with scarcely any 
loss, and ^ras Safe under the walls of 
Ghent. William bxtoi'lcd the general- 
ship of his lieutenant in the warmest 
terms. "My cousin,” he wrote, “you 
have shown yourself a greater master 
of your art than if you had won 
pitched battle.” ^ In the French camp, 
however, and at the French Court, it 
was universally held that Vaudemont 
had been saved less by his own skill 
than by the misconduct of those to 
whom he was opposed. Some threw 
the whole blame on Villeroy; and 
Villeroy made no attempt to vindicate 
himself. But it wa.s generally believed 
that he might, at least to a great ex- 
tent, have vindicated himself, had he 
not preferred royal favour to military 
renown. His plan, it was said, might 
have succeeded, had not the execution 
been entrusted to the Duke of Maine. 
At the first glimpse of danger the 
dastard’s heart had died within him. 
He had not been aide to conceal his 
poltroonery. He had stood trembling, 
stuttering, calling for his confessor, 
while the old officers round him, with 
tears in their eyes, urged him to ad- 
vance. Duriug a short time the dis- 
grace of the son was concealed from 
the father. But the silence of Villeroy 
showed that theren was a secret: the 
pleasantries of the Dutch gazettes “soon 
elucidated the mystery ; and Lewis 
learned, if not tho whole truth, yet 
enough to make him miserable. Never 
during his long reign had be been 
BO moved. During Bome hours his 
gloomy irritability kept his servants, 
hi.s courtiers, even his priests, in 
terror. He so far forgot the grace 
and dignity for which he was re- 
nowned throughout the world that, 
in the sight of all the splendid crowd 
of gf^itlemen and ladies who came to 
see him dine at JVIarli, he broke n 
cane on the shoulders of a lacquey, 

• Yfludcuiont’fl Deapotch and William's An- 
BW'BT are lu the Monthly Meronry for July 
1G9S. 
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and pursued the poor man with the 
han die.** 

The siege of Namur meanwhile was 
vigorously pressed by the allies. The 
scientific part of their operations was 
under the direction of Cohorn, who 
was spurred by emulation to exert his 
utnioab skill. He had suffered, three 
years before, the mortification of seeing 
ihjj town, as he had fortified it, taken 
by his great master Vauban. To re- 
take it, now that the fortifications hod 
received Vauban’s last improvements, 
would be a noble revenge. 

On the second of July the trenches 
were opened. On the eighth a galhant 
sally of French dragoons was gallantly 
beaten back; and, late on the same 
evening, a strong body of infantry, the 
English footguards leading the way, 
stormed, after a bloody conflict, the 
outworks on the Brussels .side. The 
King in person directed the attack ; 
and his subjects were delighted to learn 
that, when the fight was hottest, ho 
laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and exclaimed, 
“Look, look at my brave English!” 
Ponspicuous in bravery even among 
those brave English was Cutts. In 
that bulldog courage which flinches 
from 110 danger, however terrible, he 
wa-s unrivalled. There was no difficulty 
in finding hardy volunteers, German, 
Dutch and British, to go on a forlorn 
hope: hut Cutts was the only man who 
appeared to consider such an expedi- 
tion as a party oS pleasure. He was 
Ml much at his ease in the hottest fire 
nf the French batteries that his soldiers 
gave him the honourable nickname of 
tJie Salamandcr.t 

On the seventeenth the first coun- 
terscarp of the town was attacked. 
The English and Dutch were thrice 
repulsed with great slaughter, and re- 
turned thrice to the charge. At length', 
in spite of the exertions of the French 
officers, who fought valiantly sword in 

* Sae Baint Simon’s Memoirs, and lia note 
uiion Dnn^eau. 

t London Gazette, July 22. 1R95; Monthly 
Meivury of August, 1695. Swift, ten years 
later, wrote a lampoon on Cutts, so dull and 
BO nauseously scuiVlloua that Ward or Glldon 
would have been ashamed of it, entitled the 
Description of a Salamander. 


hand on the glacis, the assailants re- 
mained in poasesBion of the disputed 
works. While the conflict was ragi«g, 
William, who was giving his orders 
under a shower of bullets, saw with 
surprise and anger, among the officers 
of his staff, Michael Godfrey, the De- 
puty GoveniDr of the Bank of England. 
This gentleman had come to the King's 
headquarters in order to make some 
arrangements for the speedy and safe 
remittance of money from England to 
the army in the Netherlands, and was 
curious to see real war. Such curiosity 
William could not endure. “Mr. God- 
frey,” he said, “you ought not to run 
these hazards: you are not a soldier: 
you can he of no use to us here.” ” Sir,” 
answered Godfrey, “I run no mpre 
hazard than your Majesty.” “Not so,” 
said William ; “I am where it is my 
duty to be; and I may without pre- 
sumption commit my life to God’s keep- 
ing: but you ■” While they wertt 

talking a cannon ball from the ramparts 
laid Godfrey dead at the King’s feet. 
It was not found however that the fear 
of being Godfreyed, — such was during 
some time the cant phrase, — sufficed 
to prevent idle gazers from coming to 
the trenches.* Though William for- 
bade his coachmen, footmen, and cooks 
to expose themselves, he repeatedly saw 
them skulking near the most dangerous 
spots and ti^iqg to get a peep at the 
fighting. He was souietimes, it is said, 
provoked into horsewhipping them out 
of the range of the French guns* and 
the story, whether true or false, is very 
characteristic. 

On the twentieth of July the Ba- 
varians and Brandenhurghers, Surrender 
under the direction of Cohora, 
made themselves masters, after Numur. 
a hard fight, of a line of w'orks which 
Vauban had cut in the solid rock from 
the Sambre to the Meuse. Three days 
later, the English and Dutch, Cutts, os 
usual, in the front, lodged themselves 
on the Second counterscarp. All was 

* London Gaette, July 29. 1S95 ; Monthly 
Mercurf for August 1C95; Stepney to Loitl 
Lexington, Aug. Bobert Fleming’s Cha- 
racter of King William, 1702. It woa in tha 
attack of July that Captain Shandy re- 
ceived the memnriible wound in his groin. 
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ready far a general assault, when a 
white flag was hung out from the ram- 
pants. The effective strength of the 
garrison was now little more than one 
half of what it had been when the 
trenches were opened. Bouiffers ap- 
prehended that it would be impossible 
for eight thousand men to defend the 
whole circuit of the walls much longer; 
but he felt confident that such a force 
would be sufficient to keep the strong- 
hold on the summit of the rock. Terms 
of capitulation were speedily adjusted. 
A gate was delivered up to tho allies. 
The French were allowed forty eight 
hours to retire into the castle, and were 
assured that tlie wounded men whom 
they left below, about fifteen hundred 
in number, should be well treated. On 
the sixth the allies marched in. The 
contest for the possession of the town 
was over; and a second and more 
terrible contest began for the possession 
□f the citadel.* 

Villeroy had in the meantime made 
some petty conquests. Dixmuyde, 
which might have offered some resist- 
ance, had opened its gates to him, not 
without grave suspicion of treachery 
on the part of the governor. Deynse, 
which was less able to make any de- 
fence, had followed the example. The 
garrisons of both towns were, in viola- 
tion of a convention which had been 
made for the exchange of prisoners, 
sent into France. The Marshal then 
advanced towards Brussels in the hope, 
as it. should seem, that, by menacing 
that beautiful capital, he might induce 
the allies to raise the siege of the ca.stle 
of Namur. During thirty-six hours he 
rained shells and redhot bullets on the 
city. The Electress of Bavaria, who 
was within the walls, miscarried from 
terror. Six convents perished. Fif- 
teen hundred houses were at once in 
flnmes. The whole lower town would 
have been burned to the ground, had 
not the inhabitants stopped the confla- 
gration by blowing up numerous build- 
ings. Immense quantities of the finest 
lace and tapestry were destroyed: for 

• London Gtazette, Ang. 1. 5. 1095 ; Monthly 
Mercury of August 16M, contRining tha 
IjStten of WlUiam Uy^elt to the States 
GtneraL 


the industry and trade which made 
Brussels famous throughout tho world 
had hitherto been little affected by the 
war. Several of the stately piles which 
looked down on the market place were 
laid in ruins. The Town Hall itself, 
the noblest of the many noble senate 
houses reared by tho fourghers of the 
Netherlands, w'as in imminent peril. 
All this devastation, however, produgei 
no effect except much private misery. 
William was not to bo intimidated or 
provoked into relaxing tho -firm grasp 
with which ho held Namur. The firo 
which his batteries kept up round the 
castlo was such as had never been 
known in W'ar. The French gunners 
were fairly driven from their pieces by 
tho hail of balls, and forced to take 
refuge in vaulted galleries under the 
ground. Cohom exultingly betted the 
Elector of Bavaria four hundred pistoles 
that the place would fall by the thirty- 
first of August, New Style. The great 
engineer lost his wager indeed, but lost 
it only by a few hours.* 

Boufllers began to feel that his only 
hope was in Villeroy. Villrroy had 
proceeded from Brussels to Enghien: 
he had there collected all the French 
troops that could be spared from the 
remotest fortresses of the Netherlands ; 
and he now, at tho head of more than 
eighty thousand men, marched towards 
Namur. Vaudemont meanwhile joined 
the besiegers. William therefore 
thought himself strong enough to offer 
battle to Villeroy, without intermitting 
for a moment the operations again.st 
the castle. The Elector of Bavaria was 
entrusted with the immediate direction 
of the siege. The King of England 
took up, on the west of tho town, a 
strong position strongly intrenched, and 
there awaited the French, who were 
advancing from Enghien. Every thing 
seemed to indicate that a great day was 
at hand. Two of the most numerous 
and best ordered armies that Europe 
had ever seen were brought face to 
face. ^On the fifteenth of August the 
defenders of the citadid saw from their 
watchtowers the mighty host of their 

* Monthly Mercury for Aupnat 1GD5 ; Step- 
ney to Lori Lexington, Aug. f 
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countrymen. But between that host 
and Namur was drawn up in battle 
order the not less mighty host of Wil- 
liam. VilJeroy, by a salute of ninety 
guns, conveyed to Boufilera the promise 
of a speedy rescue ; and at night Bouf- 
llera, by tire signals which were seen 
far over the ’^ast plain of the Meuse 
and Sambre, urged Villeroy to fulfil 
that promise without delay. In the 
capitals both of France and England 
the anxiety was intense, Lewis shut 
himself yp in his oratory, confessed, 
received the Eucharist, and gave orders 
that the host should be exposed in his 
chapel. His wife ordered all her nuns 
to their knees.^ London was kept in 
a stale of distraction by a succession 
of rumours, which sprang, somo from 
the malice of Jacobites, and some from 
the avidity of stockjobbers. Early one 
morning it was confidently averred that 
there had been a battle, that the. allies 
had been beaten, that the King had 
been killed, that tho siege had been 
raised. The Exchange, as soon as it 
waj3 opened, was filled to overflowing 
by people who came to learn whether 
the bad news was true. The streets 
were stopped up all day by groups of 
talkers and listeners. In the afternoon 
the Gazette, whichhad been impatiently 
expected, and which was eagerly read 
by thousands, calmed the excitement, 
hut not completely: for it was knoM'ii 
that the Jacobites sometimes received, 
by the agency of privateers and smug- 
glers who put ^0 sea in all weathers, 
intelligence earlier than that which came 
through regular channels to the Secre- 
tary of State at Whitehall. Before 
night, however, the agitation had alto- 
gether subsided ; but it was suddenly 
revived by a bold imposture. A horse- 
man in tho uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing 
that the King had been killed. He 
would probably have raised a serious 
tumult, had not some apprentices, zeal- 
ous for tho Revolution and the Pro- 
testant religion, knocked himglown and 
carried him to Newgate. The coufi- 

• Monthly Mercury tor Aug. 1695 ; Letter 
from Paris, 1695, among the Lexlng^ 

ton Papers. 


dential correspondent of the States 
General informed them that, in spita 
of all the stories which the disaffected 
party invented and circulated, th# ge- 
neral persuasion was that the allies 
would be successful. The touchstone 
of sincerity in England, he said, was 
the betting. The Jacobites were ready 
enough to prove that William must be 
defeated, or to assert that he had been 
defeated : but they would not .give the 
odds, and could hardly be induced to 
take any moderate odds. The Whigs, 
on the other hand, were ready to stake 
thousands of guineas on the conduct 
and good fortune of the King.* 

The event justified the confidence of 
the Whigs and the backwardness of the 
Jacobites. On the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth of August the 
army of Villeroy and the army of Wil- 
liam confronted each other. It was fully 
expected that the nineteenth would be 
the decisive day. The allies were under 
arms before dawn. At four William 
mounted, and continued till eight at 
night to ride from post to post, dispos- 
ing his own troops and watching the 
movements of the enemy. The enemy 
approached his lines, in several places, 
near enough to see that it would not 
be easy to dislodge him : but there was 
no fighting. He lay down to rest, ex- 
pecting to be atta,cked when the sun 
rose. But when tlie sun rose he found 
that the French had fallen back some 
miles. He immediately sent to request 
that the Elector would storm the castla 
without delay. While the preparations 
were making, Portland was sent to 
summon the garrison for the last time. 
It was plain, he said to Boufflers, that 
Villeroy had given up aU hope of being 
able to raise the siege. It would there- 
fore be an useless waste of life to prolong 
the contest. Boufflers however thought 
that another day of slaughter was ne- 
cessary to the honour, of the French 
arms ; and Portland returned unsuc- 
cessful.f 

Early in the afternoon the asannlt 
was made in four places at oUce by 

• 

• L’Hennltag 0 , Aug-. 1693. 

t London Gazette, Aug. 20. 16M ; ItfeHthly 
Mercury ; Stepney to Loxington, Aug. 
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four divisions of the confederate army. 
One point was asaigneij-to the Bmnden- 
burgliers, another to the Dutch, a third 
to tfle Bavarians, and a fourth to the 
English". The English were at first less 
fortunate than they had hitherto been. 
The truth is that most of the regiments 
which had seen servico had marched 
with William to encounter Villeroy. As 
soon as the signal was given by the 
blowing, up of two barrels of powder, 
Cutte, at the head of a small body of 
grenadiers, marched first out of the 
trenches with drums beating and colours 
flying. This gallant band was to be 
supported by four battalions which had 
never been in action, and which, though 
full of spirit, wanted the steadiness 
which so terrible a service required. 
The officers fell fash Every Colonel, 
every Lieutenant Colonel, was killed 
or severely wounded. Cutts received a 
shot in the head which for a time 
disabled him. The raw recruits, left 
almost without direction, rushed for- 
ward impetuously till they found them- 
selves in disorder and^out of breath, 
with a precipice before them, under 
a terrible fire, and under a shower, 
scarcely less terrible, of fragments of 
rock and wall. They lost heart, and 
rolled back in confusion, till Cults, 
whose wound had by this time been 
dressed, succeeded in rallying them. He 
then led them, not to the place from 
which they had' been dri«.Tn back, hut 
to another spot where a fearful battle 
was raging. The Bavarians had made 
their on^et gallantly but unsuccessfully ; 
their general had fallen ; and they were 
beginning to waver, when the arrival of 
the Salamander and his men changed 
the fate of the day. Two hundred 
English volunteers, bent on retrieving 
at all hazards the di.sgracB of the recent 
repulse, were the first to force a way, 
sword in hand, through the palisades, 
to storm a battery which had made 
great havoc among the Bavarians, and 
to turn thtbguns against the garrison. 
Meanwhile the Brand enburghers, ex- 
cellently disciplined and excellently 
commanded, had performeJ, witl^^ no 
great loss, the duty assigned to them. 
The Dutch had been equally successful. 
When the evening closed in the allies 


had made a lodgment of a mils in 
extent on the outworks of the castle. 
The advantage had been purchEised by 
the loss of two thousand men.** 

And now Boufflers thought that he 
had dons all that his duty required. 
On the morrow he asked for a trucp 
of forty eight hours in jprder that the 
hundreds of corpses which choked the 
ditches, and which would soon have 
spread pestilence among both the be- 
siegers and the besieged, might bn 
removed and interred. His request 
was granted; and, before the time ex- 
pired, he intimated that hs was dis- 
posed to capitulate. He would, hs^said, 
deliver up the ciistle in ten days, if he 
were not relieved sooner. He was in- 
formed that the allies would not treat 
with him on such terms, and that ha 
must either consent to an immediate 
surrender, or prepare for an immediate 
assault. He yielded ; and it was agreed 
that he and his men should be suffered 
to depart, leaving the citadel, the artil- 
lery, and the stores to the conquerors. 
Three peals from all the guns of the 
confederate army notified to Villeroy 
the fall of the stronghold which he had 
vainly attempted to succour. He in- 
stantly retreated towards Mons, leaving 
William to enjoy undisturbed a triumph 
which was made more delightful by thn 
recollection of many misfortunes. 

The twenty-sixth of August was fixed 
for an exhibition such as the sarren.ier 
oldest soldier in Europe had cniSS or 
never seen, and such qs, a few Namur, 
weeks before, the youngest had scarcely 
hoped to see. From the first battle of 
Cond6 to the last battle of Luxemburg, 
the tide of military success had run, 
without any serious interruption, in ono 
direction. That tide had turned. For 
the first time, men said, since France 
had Marshals, a Marshal of France was 
to deliver up a fortress to a victorious 
enemy. 

The allied forces, foot and horse, 
drawn up in two lines, formed a mag- 
nificent ^enue from the breach which 
had lately been so desperately contested 

• Boyer’s History of King William III., 
1703 ; London Qozotto, Aug. 29. 1695 ; Step- 
ney to Lexington, Aug. ; Blathwayt to 
Lexington, Sept. 2. 
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to the bank of thD Meuse. The Elector 
uf Bavaria, the Lanigriivs of Hesse, 
and many distinguished officers were 
on horseback in the vicinity of the 
I'astle. William was near them in his 
l■□ach. The garrison, reduced to about 
live thousand men, came forth with 
ilruma beating^ and ensigns flying. 
Bouffiers and his staff closed the proces- 
sion. There had been some difficulty 
about the form of the greeting which 
was to be exchanged between him and 
the allied Sovereign.^. An Elector of 
Bavaria was hardly entitled to be 
saluted by the Marshal with the sword. 
A King of England was undoubtedly 
I'lititled to such a mark of respect: but 
LTaiice did not recognise William as 
King of England. At last Bouffler.s 
I'.onsented to perform the salute with- 
out marking for which of the two 
princes it was intended. He lowered 
his sword. William alon e acknowledged 
the compliment. A short conversation 
followed. The Marshal, in order to 
avoid the use of the words Sire and 
Majesty, addressed himself only to the 
Elector. The Elector, with every mark 
of deference, reported to William v^hat 
had been said; and William gravely 
touched his hat. The officers of the 
garrison caiTied back to their country 
the news that the upstart, who at Paris 
was designated only as Prince of Orange, 
was treated by the proudest potentates 
i3f the Germanic body with a re-spect 
as profound as that which Lewis ex- 
acted from the geptlemen of his bed- 
vh amber.'* ** 

The cei;emDnial was now over; and 
\rrPBt nf Bouffiers passed on : but he 
Duiimcra. proceeded but a short way 
when ho was stopped by Dykvelt who 
accompanied the allied army as deputy 
from the States General. " You must 
return to the town, Sir,” said Dykvelt. 

‘The King of England ha.s ordered me 
to inform you that you are his prisoner.” 
Bouffiers was in transports of rage. 
His officers crowded round him, and 
vowed to die in his defence. But re- 
sistance was out of the question : a 
(Strong body of Dutch cavalry came up; 

* Postacrlpt to the Monthly Mercury for 

Aiiffust MJflB ; Lonilon Gazette, Sept. 0. ; Saint 
Simon ; DangGau. 


and the Brigadier who commanded 
them demanded the Marshal’s sword. 
The Marshal uttered indignant exrja- 
mations: “ This is an infamous breach 
□f faith. Look at the terms of the 
capitulation. What Lave I done to 
deserve such an affront? Have I not 
behaved like a man of honour? Ought 
I not to he treated as such? But be- 
ware what you do, gentlemen. I serve, 
a master who can and will avengfe me.” 

' I am a soldier, Sir,” answTred the 
Brigadier; "and my business is to 
obey orders without troubling myself 
about consequences.” Dykvelt calmly 
and courteously replied to the Mar- 
shal’s indignant exclamations. "The 
King of England has reluctantly fol- 
lowed the example set by your master. 
The soldiers who garrisoned Dixmuyde 
andDeynse have, in defiance of plighted 
faith, been sent prisoners into Prance. 
The Prince whom they serve would be 
wanting in his duty to them if he did 
not retaliate. His Majesty might with 
perfect justice have detained all the 
French who were in Namur. But he 
will nob follow to such a length a pre- 
cedent which he disapproves. He ha^ 
determineij to arreat you and you 
alone; and, Sir, you must not regard 
as an affront what is in truth a mark of 
his very particular esteem. How can 
ha pay you a higher compliment than 
by showing that he considers you as 
fully equivaleift to the five or six 
thousand men whom your sovereign 
wrongfully holds in captivity? .Nay, 
you shall even now be permitted to 
proceed if you will give me your word 
of honour to return hither unless the 
garrisons of Dixmuyde and Deynse are 
released within a fortnight.” "I do 
not at all know,” answered Bouffiers, 
" why the King my master detains 
those men ; and ' therefore I cannot 
hold out any hope that he will liberate 
them. You have an army at your 
back ; I am alone ; and you must do 
your pleasure.” He gave up his sword, 
returned to Namur, aud was sent thence 
to Huy, wherp he passed a few days in 
luxuriius repose, was allowed to choose 
his own walks and rides, and was 
treated with marked respect by those 
who guarded him. In the shortest 
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time in which it was possible to post 
from the place where he was confined 
tOjf.he French Court and back again, 
he received full powers to promise that 
the garrisons of Dixmuyde ahd Deynse 
should be released. Ho was instantly 
liberated; and be set off for Fontaine- 
bleau, where an honourable reception 
awaited him. He was created a Duko 
and a Peer. That he might be able to 
support his new dignities a considerable 
sum of money was bestowed on him ; 
and, in the presence of the whole aristo- 
cracy of France, he was welcomed home 
by Lewis with an affectionate embrace.^ 
In all the countries which wero 
united against France the news of the 
fall of Namur was receiTcd with joy: 
but here the exultation was greatest. 
During several generations our ances- 
tors had achieved nothing considerable 
by land against foreign enemies. We 
had indeed occaaionally furnished to 
our allies small bands of auiiliaries 
who had well maintained the honour of 
the na/tion. But from the day on which 
the two brave Talbots, father and son, 
had perished in the vain attempt to 
reconquer Guienne, till the Revolution, 
there had been on the Continent no 
campaign in which Englishmen had 
borne a principal part. At length our 
ancestors had again, after an interval 
of near two centuries and a half, begun 
to dispute with the warriors of France 
the palm of military * prowess. The 
struggle had been hard. The genius 
of Luxemburg and the consummate 
discipline of the household troops of 
Lewis had prevailed in two great 
battles: but the event of those battles 
had been long doubtful ; the victory 
had been dearly purchased, and the 
victor had gained little more than the 
honour of remaining master of the field 
of slaughter. Meanwhile he was him- 
self training bis adversaries. The re- 
cruits who survived that severe tui- 
tion speedily became veterans. Stein- 
kirk andLanden had foiTnedthe volun- 
teers who followed Cutts through the 

• Boyer, History of King Wllllan HI., 
1703 ; Postflcript to tha' Monthly Mercury, 
Aug. 1G')5; London Gazette, Sept. 9. 1‘2.; 
Blathwayt to Lexington, Sept. 8 ; SaintSimon ; 
Dangaau. 


palisades of Namur. The judgment of 
all the great warriors whom all the 
nations of Western Europe had sent to 
the confluence of the Sambre and the 
Meuse was that the English subaltern 
was inferior to no subaltern, and the 
English private soldier to no private 
soldier in Christendorp. The English 
officers of higher rank were thought 
hardly worthy to command such an 
army. Cutts, indeed, had distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity. But those 
who most admired him acknowledged 
that he had neither the capacity nor 
the science necessary to a general. 

The joy of the conquerors was 
heightened by the recollection of the 
discomfiture which they had suffered, 
three years before, on the same spot, 
and of the insolence with which their 
enemy had then triumphed over them. 
They now triumphed in Iheir turn. 
The Dutch struck medals. Tlie Spani- 
ards sang Tb Deums. Many poems, 
serious and sportive, appeared, of wdiicli 
one only has lived. Prior burlesqued, 
with admirable spirit and pleasantry, 
the bombastic verses in which Boileau 
had celebrated the first taking of 
Namur. The tw'O odes, printed side 
by side, were read with delight in Lon- 
don; andthe critics atWill’s pronounced 
that, in wit as in arms, England had 
been nctorious. 

The fall of Namur was the great 
military event of this year. The Turkish 
war still kept a large part of the forces 
of tho Emperor emji|Dyed in indecisive 
operaLions on the Danube, Notiiing 
descrahng to be mentioned ^ook place 
either in Piedmont or on the Rhine. 
In Catalonia the Spaniards obtained 
some slight advantages, advantages due 
to their English and Dutch allies, who 
seem tu have done all that could be 
done to help a nation never much dis- 
posed to help itself. The maritime 
superiority of England and Holland 
was now fully established. During the 
whole summer Russell w.as the undis- 
puted tmaster of the Mediterranean, 
passed and repassed between Spain and 
Italy, bombarded Palamos, spread terror 
along the whole shore of Provence, and 
kept the French fleet imprisoned in the 
harbour of Toulon. MeanwhileBerkelcy 
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was tho undisputed master of the Chan- 
nel, sailed to and fro in sight of the coasts 
of Artois, Picardy, Normandy, and Bri- 
tanny, threw shells into Saint Maloes, 
Calais, and Dunkirk, and burned Gran- 
villa to the ground. The navy of 
Lewis, which, five years before, had 
been the most formidable in Europe, 
which had ranged the British seas un- 
opposed from the Downs to the Land’s 
End, which had anchored in Torbay, 
and had laid Teignmouth in ashes, 
now gave no sign of existence except 
by pillaging merchantmen which were 
unprovided with convoy. In this lucra- 
tive war the French privateers were, 
towards tho cdose of the summer, very 
successful, fteveral vessels laden with 
sugar from Barbadoes were captured. 
The losses of the iiufortunate East 
India Company, already surrounded by 
difficulties, and impoverished by bound- 
less prodigality in corruption, were 
enormous. Five large ships returning 
from the Eastern seas, with cargoes of 
which the value was popularly esti- 
mated at a million, fell into the bands 
of the enemy. These misfortunes pro- 
duced some murmuring ou the Royal 
Exchange. But on the whole, thr 
temper of the capital and of tho nation 
was better than it had been during 
some years. 

Mean^diile events which no preced- 
ing historian has condescended to 
mention, but which were of far greater 
importance thin the achievements of 
William’s army of Russell's fleet, 
AV er« taking place in London. A great 
experiment was making. A great re- 
volution was in progress. Newspapers 
had made their appearance. 

While the Licensing Act was in force 
FiTpctor was no newspaper in 

liic iiiian- England except tho London 
Gazette, which was edited by 
iishiirLPg. clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and which contained 
nothing but what the Secretary of 
State wished the nation to know. 
There were indeed many pertodieal 
papers : but none of those papers could 
bo called a newspaper. Welwood, a 
zealous Whig, published a journal 
called the Observator: but his Obser- 
vator, liko the Observator which Le- 


strange had fDrm€rly edited, contained, 
not tho news, but merely dissertations 
on politics. A crazy bookseller, nailed 
John Dunton, published the Athenian 
Mercury: but the Athenian Mercury 
merely discussed questions ot natural 
philosophy, of casuistry, and of gal- 
lantry. A fellow of the Royal Society, 
named John Houghton, published what 
he called a Collection for the Improve- 
ment of Industry and Trade: but hia 
Collection contained little more than 
the prices of stocks, explanations of the 
modes of doing business in the City, 
puffs of new projects, and advertise- 
ments of books, quack medicines, cho- 
colate, spa water, civet cats, surgeons 
wanting ships, valets wanting masters, 
and ladies wanting husbands. If ever 
he printed any political ueM^s, be tran- 
scribed it from the Gazette, The Gazette 
was so partial and so meagre a chronicle 
of events that, though it had no com- 
petitors, it had but a small circulation. 
Only eight thousand copies were print- 
ed, much less than one to each parish 
in the kingdom. In truth a person who 
had studied the history of his own time 
only in the Gazette would have been 
ignorant of many events of the highest 
importance. Hu would, for example, 
have known nothing about the Court 
Martial on Torrington, the Lancashire 
Trials, the burning of the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Pastoral Letter, or the im- 
peachment of the Duke of Leeds. But 
the deficiencies of the Gazette were to 
a certain extent supplied in London by 
the coffeehouses, and in the country by 
the newsletters. 

On the third of May 169 j the law 
which had subjected the press to a cen- 
sorship expired. Within a fortnight, a 
stanch old Whig, named Harris, who 
had, ill the days of the Exclusion Bill, 
attempted to set up a newspaper enti- 
tled Intelligence Domestic and Foreign^ 
and who had been speedily forced to 
relinquish that design, announced that 
the Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, 
suppressed fourteen years before by 
tyranny, WDi;ld again appear. Ten 
days lij^er was printed the first nnmber 
of the English Courant. Then came 
the Packet Boat from Holland and 
Elandera, the Pegasus, the London 
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Newsletter, the London Post, the Flying 
Post, the Old Postmaster, the Postboy, 
an^ the Postman. The history of the 
newspapers of England from that time 
to the present day is a most interesting 
and instructive part of the history of 
the country. At first they were small 
and meanlooking. Eren the Postboy 
and the Poatinan, which seem to have 
been the best conducted and the most 
prosperous, ‘were wretchedly printed on 
scrap.s of dingy paper such as would 
not now be thought good enough for 
.sti*eet ballads. Only two numbers 
came out in a week; and a number 
contained little more matter than may 
be found in a single* column of a daily 
paper of our time. What is now palled 
a leading article seldom appeared, ex- 
cept when there was a scarcity of in- 
telligence when the Dutch mails were 
detained by the west wind, when the 
Rapparees were quiet in the Bog of 
Allen, when no stagecoach had been 
stopped by highwaymen, when no non- 
juring congregation had been dispersed 
by constable.^, when no ambassador 
had made his entry with a long train 
of coaches and six, when no lord or poet 
had been buried in the Abbey, and 
when consequently it was difficult to 
fill up two pages. Yet the leading 
articles, though inserted, as it should 
seem, only in the absence of more 
attractive matter, are by no means con- 
temptibly written. 

It is a remarkable fact that the infant 
newspapers were all on the side of King 
William and the Revolution. This fact 
may be partly explained by the cir- 
cumstance that the editors were, at 
first, on their good behaviour. It Was 
by no means clear that their trade was 
not in itself illegal. The printing of 
newspapers was cerh^inlynot prohibited 
by .any statute. But, towards the close 
of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
judges had pronounced that it was a 
misdemeanour at common law to pub- 
lish political intelligence without the 
King’s license. It is true that the 
judges who had laid down this doctrine 
were removable at the royal pleasure 
and were eager on all occasions to exalt 
the royal prerogative. How the ques- 
tion, if it were again raised, would be 


decided by Holt and Treby was 
doubtful; and the effect of the doubt 
was to make the ministers of the Crown 
indulgent, and to make the journalists 
cautiqps. On neither side was thero a 
wish to bring the question of right tn 
issue. The government therefore con- 
nived at the publication of the news- 
papers ; and the conductors of the 
newspapers carefully abstained from 
piibhshing any thing that could ]:)rn- 
voke or alarm the government. It is 
true that, in one of tlie earliest num- 
bers of one of the new journals, a 
paragraph appeared which seemed in- 
tended to convey an insinuation that 
the Princess Anne did not sincerely 
rejoice at the fall of Namur. But the 
printer made haste to atone for his 
fault by the most submissive apologies. 
During a considerable time the unoffi- 
cial gazettes, though much more gar- 
rulous and amusing than the offlrial 
gazette, were scarcely less courtly. 
Whoever examines them will find that 
the King is always mcntiDDed with 
profound respect. About the debates 
and divisions of the two Houses a 
reverential silence is preserved. There 
is much invective; but it is almost all 
directed against the Jacobites and the 
French. It seems certain that the 
government of William gained not a 
littlo by the substitution of tlie.se 
printed newspapers, composed under 
constant dread of the Attorney General, 
for the old newsletters, which were 
written with imboinided license.* 

The pamphleteer.^ were under “le.^^.s 

Thera is a noble, and, I Huppose, unique 
CollBction of tbo newspapers of William’s 
reign In the Briti.sh ^Museum. I have tumwl 
over every page of that collection. It i.'? 
strange that neither Luttrell nor Evelyn 
should have noticed the first appearance of 
the new journals. The earliest mention of 
those journals which I have found is In a des- 
patch of L’Hermitage, dated July IfiJiri. 
I will transcribe hla words. — “ Depuis quel(|iu! 
tems on imprime id plusieurB feuilles volantCK 
eu forme dc gazette, qul sont rempllea de 
tontes Bortes de nouvelles. Cette licence 
venue ce que le parlemcnt n’a pas nch(5vr‘ 
Ic bill ou projet d'aote qui avoit diportt dans 
la Chanibre des Commuius pour rfglcr I'ini- 
primEnie et empGcher que ces sortes do cliD.^es 
n'arrivBSsent. 11 n’y avoit ci-devant qu'nii 
dcB commls Aea Becrctalrcs d'Etat qui eflt le 
pouvoir de falre des gazettes: maia , aujoiiitl- 
hui 11 s’en fait pluBieurs sous d’autres noms.” 
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rcstmint than the jouniallsta : yet no 
person 'who has studied with attention 
the political controversies of that time 
can have failed tO perceive that the 
libels on William’s person and govern- 
ment were decidedly less coars^ and 
rancorous during the latter half of his 
reign than during the earlier half. And 
the reason evidently is that the press, 
which had been fettered during the 
earlier half of his reign, was free 
during the latter half. While the cen- 
sorship existed, no tract blaming, even 
in the most temperate and decorous 
language, the conduct of any public 
ilcpartmcjit, was likely to be printed 
with the approbation of the licenser. 
To print such a tract 'without the ap- 
probation of the licenser 'was illegal. 
In general, therefore, the respectable 
.iml moderate opponents of the Court, 
not being able bo publish in tlic manner 
prescribed by law, and not thinking it 
right or safe to publish .in a manner 
prohibited by law, held their peace, 
and left the business of criticising the 
administration to two classes of men, 
fanatical nonjnrors who hated the rul- 
ing powei'S with an insane hatred, and 
Grub Street hacks, coarseminded, baJ- 
liearted, aud foulmouthed. Thus there 
was scarcely a single man of judgment, 
temper, and integrity among the many 
who were in the habit of writing against 
the government. Indeed the habit of 
writing against the government had, of 
itself, an unfavourable effect on the 
character. Ear whoever was in the 
habit of writing against the , govern- 
ment was in the habit of breaking the 
law; and the habit of breaking even 
an niireasonable law tends to make 
men altogether lawless. However ab- 
surd a tariff may be, a smuggler is 
but too likely to be a knavo and a 
ruffian. However oppressive a game 
law may be, the transition is but too 
easy from poaching to assault and 
battery, and from assault and battery 
to murder. And so, though little in- 
deed can be said in favour §f the 
statutes which imposed restraints on 
literature, there was much risk that a 

T/IIcrmitajro mentions the paragraph reflect- 
ing on the Princess, and the submission of the 
libeller. 


man who was constantly violating those 
statutes would not be a man of rigid 
uprightness and stainless honour. An 
author who 'was determined to pritt, 
and could not obtain a license, must 
employ the services of needy and des- 
perate outcasts, who, hunted by tho 
peace officers, and forced to assume 
every week .new aliases and ne'W dis- 
guises, hid their paper and their types 
ill those dens of vice which are the 
pest and the shame of great capitals. 
Such UTctches as these he must bribe 
to keep his secret, and to run the chance 
of having their backs flayed and their 
ears clipped in his stead. A man stoop- 
ing to such companions and to such 
expedients could hardly retain unim- 
paired the delicacy of )ais sense of what 
was right and becoming. The eman- 
cipation of the press produced a great 
and salutary change. The best and 
wisest men in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion now assumed an office which had 
hitherto been abandoned to the un- 
principled or tho hotheaded. Tracts 
against the government were 'written 
in a style not misbecoming statesmen 
and gentlemen; and even the composi- 
tions of the lower and fiercer class of 
malecontents became somewhat less 
brutal and less ribald than formerly. 

Some 'weak men had imagined that 
religion and morality stood in need of 
the protection of the licenser. The 
event signally proved that they were 
in error. In truth the censorship had 
scarcely put any restraint on licen- 
tiousness or profaneiiess. The Paradise 
Lost had narrowly escaped mutilation : 
for the Paradise Lost was the work of 
a man 'whose politics were hateful to 
the government. But Etherege’s She 
Would If She Could, Wycherley’s 
Country Wife, Dryden’s Translations 
from the Fourth Book of Lucretius, 
obtained the Imprimatur without diffi- 
culty: for Etherege, Wycherley, and 
Hryden were courtiers. From the day 
on which the emancipation of our li- 
terature was accomplished, the purifi- 
cation of our literature began. That 
purification 'was effected, not by the 
intervention of senates or magistrates, 
but by the opinion of the great body 
of educated Englishmen, before whom 
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good and evil were set, and who were 
left free to make their choice. During 
a hundred and sixty years the liberty 
o^ our press has been constantly be- 
coming more and more entire ; and 
during those hundred and sixty years 
the restraint imposed on writers by the 
general feeling of readers has been 
constantly becoming more and more 
strict. At length eren that class of 
works in which it was formerly thought 
that a ToluptUDUs imagination wa,a pri- 
vileged to disport itself, love songs, 
comedies, novels, have become more 
decorous than the sermons of the seven- 
teenth century. At this day foreigners, 
who dare not print a word reflecting on 
the government under which they live, 
are at a loss to understand how it hap- 
pens that the freest press in Europe is 
the'tnost prudish. 

Oij the tenth of October, the King, 
leaving his army in winter 

Ilptiirii . ■ T -r-i I 1 

wiiiiBintft 4^^uarters, arrived in England, 
^as received with un- 
enthusiasm. During 
his paflflage through the capital 
to his palace, the bells of every church 
were ringing, aiid every street was 
lighted up. It was late before he made 
his way through the shouting crowds 
to Kensington. But, late as it was, a 
council was instantly held. An im- 
portant point was to be decided. 
Should the House of Commons be 
permitted to sit again, or should there 
be an immediate dissolution? The 
King would probably have been willing 
to keep that House to the end of his 
reign. But this was not in his power. 
The Triennial Act had fixed the first of 
November, 1696, as the latest day of 
the existence of the Parliament. If 
therefore there were not a general 
election in 1695, there must be a 
general election in 1696; and who 
could say what might be the state of 
the country in 1696? There might be 
an unfortunate campaign. There might 
be, indeed there but too good 

reason to believe that there would be, a 
terrible commercial crisis. In either 
case, it was probable that ther^ would 
be much ill humour. The campaign of 
1695 had been brilliant; the nation 
was in an- excellent , temper ; and 


William wisely determined to seize the 
fortunate moment. Two proclamations 
were immediately published. One of 
them announced, in the ordinary form, 
that His Majesty had determined to 
dissolve tho old Parliament, and that 
he had ordered writs to be issued for a 
new Parliament. Thg other signified 
the royal pleasure to bn that every 
regiment quartered in a place where 
an election wa-s to be held should 
march out of that place the day before 
the nomination, and should not return 
till the people had made their choice. 
From this order, which was generally 
considered as indicating a laudable 
respect for popular rights, the garrisons 
of fortified towns and castles were ne- 
cessarily excepted. 

But, though William carefully ab- 
stained from disgusting the constituent 
bodies by any thing that could look 
like coercion or intimidation, he did 
not disdain to influence their votes by 
milder means. He resolved to spend 
the six weeks of the general election 
in showing himself to the people of 
many districts which he had never yet 
visited. He hoped to acquire in this 
way a popularity which might have a 
considerable effect on the returns. He 
therefore forced himself to behave with 
a graciousness and affability in which 
he was too often deficient; and the 
consequence was that he received, at 
every stage of his progress, marks of 
the good will of his subjects. Before 
he set out he paid ^a visit in form to 
his sister in law, and was much 
pleased with his reoeption. The Duke 
of Gloucester, only six ycai's old, with 
a little musket on hie shoulder, came 
to meet his uncle, and presented arms. 

I am learning my drill,” the child 
said, “ that I may help you to beat the 
French,” The King laughed much, 
and, a few days later, rewarded the 
young soldier with the Garter.* 

On the seventeenth of October Wil- 
liam went to Newmarket, now ^ 
a placu rather of business than make'll a 
of pleasure, but in the autumns 
of that age the gayest and most 
luxurious spot in the island. 

* L'HermItage, Oct. If., Ndv. if. 1CD5. 
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It was not unusual for the whole Court 
and Cabinet to go down to the meet- 
ings. Jewellers and milliners, players 
and fiddlers, venal wits and venal 
beauties followed in crowds. The 
streets were made impassable by 
Coaches and six. In the places of 
public resort pe^rs flirted with maids 
of honour; and officers of the Life 
Guards, all plumes and gold lace, 
jostled professors in trencher caps and 
black gowUs. For, on such occasions, 
the neighbouring University of Cam- 
bridge always sent her highest func- 
tionaries with loyal addresses, and 
selected her ablest theologians to preach 
before the Sovereign and his splendid 
retinue. In the wild days of the 
Restoration, indeed, the most learned 
and eloquent divine might fail to draw 
a fashionablft audience, particularly if 
Buckingham announced his intention 
of holding forth ; for sometimes His 
Grace would enliven the dulness of a 
Sunday morning by addressing to the 
bevy of fine gentlemen and fine ladies 
a ribald exhortation which he called a 
sermon. But the Court of William 
was more decent ; and the Academic 
dignitaries were treated with marked 
respect. With lords and ladies from 
Saint James’s and Soho, and with 
doctors from Trinity College and Kind’s 
College, were mingled the provincial 
aristocracy, foxhunting squires and 
their rosychecked daughters, who had 
come in queerloohing family coaches 
drawn by carthorses from the remotest 
parishes of three or four counties to 
see their Sovereign. The heath was 
fringed by a wild gipsylike camp of 
vast extent. For the hope of being 
able to feed on the leavings of many 
sumptuous tables, and to pick up some 
of th'e guineas and crowns wliich the 
apniulthrifts of London were throwing 
about, attracted thousands of peasants 
from a circle of many miles.* 

William, after holding liis court a 
few days at this joyous place, and 

• London Gazette, Oct. 24. 169.^. ^bb Eve- 
lyn's Account of Newmarket in 1671, and 
PepyH, July IB. 16CB. Tallard’a de- 

spatehcH written after the peace of Ryswick, 
It appears that the autumn meeting were not 
lefis numerDUi- or splendid in tha days of Wil- 
liam than in those of hla uncles* 


receiving ths homage of Cambrid 
ehire, Huntingdonshire, and SuffoH 
proceeded to Althorpe. It seepis 
strange that he should, in the course 
of what was really a canvassing tour, 
have honoured with such a mark of 
favour a man so generally distrusted 
and hated as Sunderland. But the 
people w’ere determined to be pleaded. 
All Northamptonshire crowded to kiss 
the royal hand in that fine gallery 
which had been embellished by the 
pencil of Vandyke and made classical 
by the muse of Waller; and the Earl 
tried to conciliate his neighbours by- 
feasting them at eight tables, all 
blazing with plate. From Althorpe 
the King proceeded to Stamford. The 
Earl of Exeter, whose princely seat 
was, and still is, one of the great sights 
of England, had never takert the oaths, 
and had, in order to avoid an interview 
which must have been disagreeable, 
found some pretext for going up to 
London, but had left directions that 
the illustrious guest should be received 
with fitting hospitality. William was 
fond of architecture and of gardening; 
and his nobles could not flatter him 
more than by asking his opinion about 
the improvement of their country seats. 
At a time when he had 'many cares 
pressing on his mind he took a great 
interest in the building of Castle 
Howard; and a wooden model of that 
edifice, the finest specimen of a vicious 
style, was sent to Kensington for his 
inspection. We cannot therefore^won- 
der that he should have seen Burleigh 
with delight. He was indeed not con- 
tent with one view, but rose early on 
the following morning for the purpose 
of examining the building a second 
time. From Stamford he went on to 
Lincoln, where he was greeted by the 
clergy in full canonicals, by the magis- 
trates in scarlet robes, and by a multi- 
tude of baronets, knights, and esquires, 
from all parts of the immense plain 
which lies between the Trent and the 
German Ocean. After attending divine 
service in the magnificent cathedral, 
he tooic his departure, and journeyed 
westward. On the frontier of Notting- 
hamshire the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county, John Holies, Duke of New- 
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vWitlL B great foUowing, met the 
loyal ISUfiageS and escorted them to 
hi^ seat at Welbeck, a mansion sur- 
rotmded by gigantic oaks which scaTcely 
seem older now than on the day when 
that splendid procession passed under 
their shade. The house, in which 
William was then, during a few hours, 
a guest, was transferred, long after his 
death, by female descents, from the 
Holies es to the Harleys, and from the 
Harleys to the Bentincks, and now 
contains the . originals of those singu- 
larly interesting letters which Avere 
exchanged between him and his trusty 
friend and sen^ant Portland. At Wel- 
beck the grandees of the north were 
assembled. The Lord Mayor of York 
came thither with a train of magis- 
trates, and the Archbishop of York 
with a tfkin of divines. William 
hunted several times in that forest, the 
finest in the kingdom, which in old 
times gwvB shelter to Robin Hood and 
Little John, and which is now por- 
tioned out into the lordly domains of 
Welbeck, Thoresby, Clumber, and 
Worksop. Four hundred gentlemen 
on horseback partook of his .sport. 
The Nottinghamshire squires were 
charmed to hear him say at table, after 
a noble stag chase, that he hoped that 
this was not the last run which he 
should have with them, and that he 
must hire a hunting box amoug their 
delightful woods. He then turned 
southward. HeAvas entertained during 
one riay by the Earl of iSUmft)rd, at 
Bradgate, the place where Lady Jane 
Grey sate alone reading the last words 
of Socrates while the deer was flying 
through the park followed by the 
whirlwind of hounds and hunters. On 
the morrow the Lord Brexjk welcomed 
hix Sovereign to Warwick Castle, the 
finest of those fortresses of the middle 
ages which have been turned into 
peaceful dwellings. Guy’s Tower was 
illuminated. A cistern edntaining a 
hundred and twenty gallons of punch 
was emptied to His Majesty’s health ; 
and a mighty pile of faggots blazed in 
the middle of that spacious court which 
is overhung by mins green with the 
ivy of centuries. The next morning 
the King, accompanied by a multitude 


of Warwickshire gentlemen on horse- 
back, proceeded towards the begders of 
Gloucestershire. He deviated from his 
route to dine with Shrewsbury at a 
secluded mansion in the Wolds, and 
in the evening AAent on to Burford. 
The whole population of Burford met 
him, and entreated l;im to accept a 
small token of their love. Burford was 
then renowned for its saddles. One 
inhabitant of the town, in particular, 
was said by the English to be the best 
saddler in Europe. Two of his ma.s- 
terpieces were respectfully offered to 
William, who received them with much 
grace, and ordered them to be especially 
reserA^ed for his own use.* 

^ At Oxford he was received with great 
pomp, complimented in a Latin oration, 
presented with some of the most beau- 
tiful productions of the Academic press, 
entertained Avith music, and invited to 
a sumptuous feast in the Sheldoniiui 
theatre. He departed in a few hours, 
pleading as an excuse for the shortness 
of his stay that he had seen the colleges 
before, and that this Avas a visit, not of 
curiosity, but of kindness. As it was 
well known that he did not love the 
Oxonians, and Avas not loved by them, 
his haste gave occasion to somo idle 
rumours which found credit Avith the 
vulgar. It was said that he hiirried 
■dwiy Avithout tasting the costly ban- 
quet Avhich had been provided for him, 
because he had been warned by an 
anonymous letter, that, if he ate or 
drank in the theatfe, he AA^as a dead 
man. But it fs difficult to believo ?hat 
a Prince who could scarcely be induced, 
by the most earnest entreaties of his 
friendwS, to take the most common pre- 
cautions against assassins of whose 
designs he had trustworthy evidence, 
would have been scared by so silly a 
hoax ; and it is quite certain that the 
stages of his progress had been marked, 
and that he remained at Oxford as long 
as was compatible with arrangements 
previously nrnde.f 

* I have taken this accDiint of William’a 
progress chiefly from tho London Gazettes, 
from the despatches of L'Hennltago, from 
Nardaaus Luttrell's Diary, and from the let- 
ters of Vernon, Yard, and Cartwright among 
the Lexington Papei-a. 

t Bee the latter of Yard to Lexington, No- 
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Hb was welcomed bfick td his capital to two CommidBioners of the Treaauiy^ 
by a splendid show, which had been Charles Montagua and Sir Stephen 
prepar^ at great cost during his ab- Fox. Sir Walter Clarges stood on 
sence. Sidney, now Earl of Romney Tory interest. On the day of nomi- 
and IVIaater of the Ordnance, had de- nation near five thousand electors pa- 
termined to astonish London by an raded the streets on horseback. They 
exhibition of a kind which had never were divided into three bands; and at 
been seen in ^ngland on so large a the head of each band rode one of the 
scale. The whole skill of the pyro- candidates. It was easy to estimate 
teclmists of his department was em- at a glance the comparative strength 
ployed to produce a display of fireworks of the parties. For the cavalc^e 
wliich might vie with any that had which followed Clarges was the least 
been seen in the gardens of Versailles numerous of the three; and it was well 
or on the great tank at the Ha^e. known that the followers of Montague 
iSaint James’s Square was selected as would veto for Fox, and the followers 
the place for the spectacle. All the of Fox for Montague. The business 


stately mansions on the northern, east- 
ern and Western aides were crowded^^ 
with people of fEishion. The King 
appeared at a window of Romney’s 
«lrawing room. The Princess of Den- 
mark, her husband, and her court 
occupied a neighbouring house. The 
whole diplomatic body assembled at 
the dwell' _ of the minister of the 
United Provinces. A huge pyramid 
of flame in the centre of the area 
threw out brilliant cascades which 
were seen by hundreds of thousands 
who crowded the neighbouring streets 
and parks. The States General were 
informed by their correspondent that, 
great as the multitude was, the night 
had passed without the slightest^Jis- 
turbancp.* ’ 

By this time the elections were al- 
most completed. In every p^t 
i-iecdDDi. □£ the country it had been 
manifest that the constituent bodies 
were generally zealous for the King 
and for the war. The City of London, 
which had returned four Tories in 
1690, returned four Whigs in 1695. 
Of the proceedings at Westminster an 
account more than usually circum- 
stantial has come down to us. In 
1690 the electors, disgusted by the 
Sacheverell Clause, had returned two 
Tories. In 1695, as soon as it was 
known that a new Parliament was 
likely to be called, a meeting wrjs held 
at which it was resolved that a depu- 
tation should be sent with an invitation 

vember 0. 16D5, qjilI the note ty the editor of 
the Lexington Papore. 

* L’Mermitage, Nov. ICO'J. 

TOL. rv. 


of the day was interrupted by loud 
clamours. The Whigs cried shame on 
the Jacobite candidate who wished to 
make the English go to mass, eat 
frogs, and wear wooden shoes. The 
Tories hooted the two placemen who 
were raising great estates out of the 
plunder of the poor overburdened na- 
tion. From wor^ the incensed factions 
proceeded to blows ; and there was a 
riot which was with some difficulty 
quelled. The High Bailiff then walked 
round the three companies of horse- 
men, and pronounced, on the view, 
that Montague and Fox were duly 
elected. A poll was demanded- The 
Tories exert^ themselves strenuously. 
Neither money nor ink was spared. 
Claiges disbursed two thousand pounds 
in a few hours, a grtat outlay in times 
when the average estate of a member 
of Parliament was not estimatgd at 
mqfe than eight liundrcd a year. In 
the course of the night w'hich followed 
the nomination, broadsides filled with 
invectives against the two courtly up- 
starts who had raised themselves by 
knavery from poverty and obscurity 
to opulence and power were scat- 
tered all oyer the capital The Bishop 
of London canvassed openly against 
the government: for the interference 
of peers- in elections had not yet 
been declared by the Commons to 
bo a breach of privilege. But all 
was vain. Clarges wels at the bottom 
of the. poll without hope of rising. 
He withdrew ; and Montague was 
carried on the shoulders of an im- 
mense multitude from the hustings iu 
1 
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Palace Yard to his office at White- • waa then no law excluding minors from 
hall.* ths House of Commons, they entreated 

The same feeling exhibited itself in Lady Russell to sutfer her eldest son, 
many other places. The freeholders a boy of fifteen, who was about to com- 
of Cumberland instructed their repre- mence his studies at Cambridge, to be 
sentatives to support the King, and to put in nomination. He must, they 
Tote whatever supplies might be ne- said, drop, for one day, his new title of 
cessary for the purpose of carrying on Marquess of Tavistock, iind call him- 
the war with vigour ; and this example self by his father’s honoured name, 
was followed by several counties and Lord Russell. There will be no ex- 
towns. f Russell did not arrive in pense. There will be no contesL 
England till after the writs had gone Thousands of gentlemen on horseback 
out. But he had only to choose for will escort him to the hustings; no- 


what place he would sit. His popu- 
larity was immense ; for his villanies 
were secret, and his public services 
were universally known. He bad won 
the battle of La Hogue. He had com- 
manded two years in the Mediterra- 
nean. He had there shut up the 
French fleets in the harbour of Toulon, 
and had stopped and turned back the 
French armies in Catalonia. He had 
taken many men of war, and among 
them two ships of the line; and he 
had not, during his long absence in a 
remote sea, lost a single vessel either 
by war or by weather. He had made 
the red cross of Saint George an object 
of terror to all the princes and com- 
monwealths of Italy. The effect of 
these successes was that embassies 
were on their way from Florence, Ge- 
noa, and Venice, with tardy congratu- 
lations to William on his accession. 
Russell's merits, aH-fully magnified by 
the Whigs, made such ah impression 
that he was returned to Parliament, 
not only by Portsmouth where Jiiy 
official situation gave him great influ- 
ence, and by Cambridgeshire where his 
private property wa3 considerable, but 
also by Middlesex. This last distinc- 
tion, indeed, he owed chiefly to the 
name which he bore. Before his airi- 
val in England, it had been generally 
thought that two Tories would be 
returned for the metropolitan county. 
Somers and Shrewsbury were of opin- 
ion that the only way to avert such a 
misfortune was to conjure with the 
name of the most virtuous of all the 
martyrs of English liberty. As there 

m T ITT .. 25. DcL 23. 

L Hermitage, 3 ,^^ 1S»5. 

t L’Hennita^, Ndv. 1695. 


body will dare to stand against him ; 
and he will not only come in himself, 
but bring in another Whig. The 
widowed mother, in a letter written 
Ipith all the excellent sense and feeling 
which distinguished her, refused to 
sacrifice her son to her party. His 
education, she said, would be inter- 
rupted; his head would be turned: his 
triumph would be his undoing. Just 
at this conjuncture the Admiral ar- 
rived. He made his appearance before 
the freeholders of Middlesex a.^sembled 
on the top of Hampstead Hill, and 
was returned witliout opposition.* 
Meanwhile several noted malecon- 
tents received marks of public disap- 
probation. Sir John Knight, the most 
factious and insolent of those Jacobites 
who had dishonestly sworn fealty to 
King William in order to qualify them- 
selves to sit in Parliament, ceased to 
represent the great city of Bristol. 
Exeter, the capital of the west, was 
violently agitated. ,It had been long 
supposed that the ability, the '’elo- 
quence, the experience, the amplo for- 
tune, the noble descent of Seymour 
would make it impossible to unseat 
him. But his moral character, M'hich 
had never stood very high, had, during 
the last three or four years, been con- 
stantly sinking. He had been virulent 
in opposition till he had got a place. 
While he had a place he had defended 
the most unpopular acts of the govern- 
ment. As soon a.s ha was again out of 
place, Cie had again been virulent in 
opposition. His saltpetre contract had 

• L’Hermitage, Nov. |f. 1G.05 ; Sir 
Jami38 Forbes to Lady Russell, Oct. 3. 1695; 
Lady Russell to Lord Edward Russell ; Tho 
Fostman, Not. 16. 1695. 




left a deep stain on his personiil honour. 
Two candidates were therefoi'B brought 
forward against him ; and a contest, 
the longest and fiercest of that age, 
fixed the attention of the Whole king- 
dom, and was watched with interest 
even by foreign govemmenta. The 
poll was open five weeks. The expense 
on both sides was enormous. Th6 free- 
men of Exeter, who, while the election 
lasted, fared sumptuously every day, 
were by no means impatient for the 
termination of their luxurious carnival. 


ment; and he expected that he should, 
by the help of Wharton, whose do- 
minion over the Buckinghamslfire 
Whigs was absolute, be returned with- 
out difficulty. Wharton, however, gave 
his interest to another candidate. This 
was a final blow. The town was agi- 
tated by the news that John Hampden 
had cut his throat, that he had survived 
his wound a few hours, that he had 
professed deep penitence for his sins, 
had requested the prayers of Burnet, 
and had sent a solemn warning to the 


They ate and drank heartily: they Duchess of Mazarin. A coroner’s jury 
turned out every evening with good found a verdict of insanity. The 
cudgels to fight for Mother Church or wretched man had entered on life with, 
for King William : but the votes camo the fairest prospects. He bore a name 
in very slowly. It was not till which was more than noble. He was 
eve of the meeting of Parliament that heir to an ample estate, and to a patri- 


the return was made. Seymour was 
defeated, to his bitter mortification, 
and was forced to take refuge in the 
small borough of Totness.**’ 

It is remarkable thaf, at this elec- 
tion as at the preceding election, John 
Hampden failed to obtain a seat. He 
had, since he ceased to be a member 
of Parliament, been brooding over his 
evil fate and his indelible shatne, and 
occasionally venting his spleen in bitter 
pamphlets against the government. 
When the Whigs had become predomi- 
nant at the Court and in the House of 
Commons, when Nottingham had re- 
tired, when Caermartken had been 
impeachod, Hampden, it should seem, 
again conceived the hope that he might 
play a great part ip public life. But 
the headers of his party, apparently, did 
not wish for an ally of so acrimonious 
and turbulent a spirit. He found him- 
self still excluded from the House of 
Commons. He led, during a few 
months, a miserable life, sometimes 
trying to forget his cajes among the 
wellbred gamblers and frail beauties 
who filled the drawing room of the 
Duchess of Mazarin, and sometimes 
sunk in religious melancholy. The 
thought of suicide often rose in his 
mind. Soon there was a vacancy in 
the representation of Buckinghamshire, 
the couVity which had repeatedly sent 
himself and his progenitors to Parlia- 

* There Is a hlijhly curioua account of this 
contest 111 tho despatches of L’Hermitage. 


mony much more precious, tho confi- 
dence ajid attachment of hundreds of 
thousands of his countrymen. His own 
abilities were considerable, and had 
been carefully cultivated. Unhappily 
ambition and party spirit impelled him 
to place himself in a situation full of 
danger. To that danger his fortitude 
proved unequal. He stooped to sup- 
plications which saved him and dis- 
honoured him. From that moment he 
never knew peace of mind. His tem- 
per became perverse; and his under- 
standing WELS perverted by his temper. 
He tried to find relief in devotion and 
in revenge, in fashionable dissipation 
and in political turmoil. But the dark 
shade never passed away from his mind, 
till, in the twelfth year of his humilia- 
tion, his unhappy life was terminated 
by an unhappy death.* 

The result of the general election 
proved that William had chosen a 
fortunate moment for dissolving. The 
number of new membfers was about a 
hundred and sixty; and most of these 
were known to he thoroughly well 
aflfected to the govemmentf 

It was of the highest importance that 
the House of Commons should, ‘''•‘'‘"VII'L 
at that moment, be disposed to currency, 
cooperate cordially with the King. 

• Poatamui, Deo. 15. 17. ; Vernon to 

Shrewsbury, Dec. 13. 15.; NurclasusLuttreil’a 
Diary; Bumet, 1. 847.; Saint EYTemond’s 
Varsea to Hami^en. 

t L'Hennitage, Nov. 1C03. 
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For it waa absohit«ly Docessary to apply striking the coin WrtH Biiggeatpd. A 
ft remedy to an iiiterniU evil which had mill, which to a great extent superseded 
Blow degrees grown to a fearful the human hand, was set up in the 
magnitude. The silver coin, which was Tower of London. This mill was 
then the standard coin of the realm, worked by horses, and would doubtless 
was in a state at which the boldest be considered by modern engineers as 
and most enlightened statesmen stood a rude and feeble nnichine. The pieces 
aghast* ' ' which it produced, however, were among 

Till the reign of Charles the Second the best in Eiuope. It was not easy to 
our coin had been struck by a process counterfeit them; and, as their shape 
as old as the thirtE?enth century. Ed- was exactly circular, and their edges 
ward the First had invited hither skih were inscribed with li legend, clipping 
ful artiste from Florence, which, in his was not to be apprehended.* The 
time, was to London what London, in hammered coins and the milled coins 
the time of William the Third, was to were current together. They were re- 
Moscow, During many generations, ceived without distinction in public, and 
the instruments which were then in- consequently in private, payments. The 
traduced into our mint continued to^nanciers of that age seem to have ex- 
he employed with little alteration, pected that the now money, which was 
The metal wa.s divided with shears, excellent, would soon displace the old 
and afterwards shaped and stamped money which was much impaired. Yet 
by the hammer. In the.se operations any man of plain understanding might 
much was left to the hand and eye have known that, when the State treats 
of the workman. It necessarily hap- perfect coin and light coin as of equal 
pened that some pieces contained a value, the perfect coin will not drive 
little more and some a little less than the light coin out of circulation, but 
the just quantity of silver : few pieces will itself be driven out. A clipped 
were exactly round ; and the rims were crown, on English ground, went as far 
not marked. It was therefore in the in the payment of a tax or a debt as a 
course of years discovered that to clip milled crown. But the milled crown, 
the coin was one of the easiest and os soon as it had been flung into the 
most profitable kinds of fraud. In the crucible or canied across the Channel, 
reign of Elizabeth it had beeu thought became much more valuable than the 
necessary to enact that the clipper clipped crown. It might therefore have 
should be, as the coiner had long been, been predicted, as confidently as anv 
liable to the penalties of high treason. f tiling can he predicted which depends 
The practice of paring down money, on the human will, that the inferior 
howgv^E, wa.s far too lucrative to be so pieces would remain in the only market 
checked; and, about the time of the in which they cou'ld fetch the came 
Restoration, people began to obsen'e price as the superior pieces, and that 
that a largo proportion of the crowns, the superior pieces W’ould take fionii' 
halfcrowns and shillings which were form or fly to some place in which some 
passing from hand to hand had imder-^ advantage could be derived from their 
gone some slight mutilation. superiority.f 

That was a time fruitful of pperi- . November 23. 1063. 

jnents and. inventions iii all the depart- f The first writer wlio noticed the fact that, 
ments of science. A great improve- where Rood money and hatl mon By are thrown 

jnent in the mode of shapine and K®.. 

r o drives out the good money, woflArlatophanea. 


• I have derived much valuable Information Hb Beems to have thought that the preference 
on this object from a M3. In the British Mu- which hla fellow citizens gave to light coins 


aeum, Lansdowne Collection, No. flOl. It is was tabe attributed to a depraved taste, such 
entitled Brief Memoirs relating to the Silver M leathern to entrust men like Cleon and 


and Sold Coins of England, with an Account 
of the Oorruptlon of the Hammered Money, 
nnd of the Heform by the late Qrand Coinage 
at the Tower and the Country Mints, by 
^opton Hayhefl, Assay 'Master of the Mint, 
t Stut. b Kliz. c. 11., and 10 Ellz. c. 1. 


Hyperbolus with the conduct of great nlTairs. 
But, though his political economy will not 
bear examination, his verses are excellent : 
TToAAiiMis y ttoAii ntjravBtyai 

TttUToi/ IS Tf TWi' ttbAitui' tovs (coAoi/f Tf KaYii' 
00 vs 
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The pDliticiiins of that age, however, 
generaUy overlooked these very obvious 
considerations. They marvelled ex- 
ceedingly that every body should be so 
perverse as to use light money in pre- 
ference to good money. In other words, 
they marvelled that nobody chose to 
pay twelve ourwcea of silver when ten 
would servo the lurn. The horse in 
the Tower still paced his rounds. 
Fresh waggon loads of choice money 
still came forth from the mill; and 
still they vanished as fast as they ap- 
peared. Great masses were melted 
down ; great masses exported ; great 
musses hoarded; but scarcely one new 
piece was to be found in the till of, a 
shop, or in the leathern bag which 
idvmcr carried home after the cattle 
fair. In the receipts and payments of 
the Exchequer the milled money did 
not exceed ten shillings in a hundred 
pounds. A writer of that age mentions 
tho case of a merchant who, in a sum 
of thirty five pounds, received only a 
single halfcrown in milled silver. 
Meanwhile the shears of the edippers 
■were constantly at work. The coiners 
too multiplied and prospered: for the 
worse the current money became the 
mure easily it was imitated. During 
many years this evil went on increas- 
ing. At first it was disregarded : but it 
at length became an insupportable 
curse to the country. It w’as to no pur- 
pose that the rigorous laws against 
coining and clipping were rigorously 
executed. At evary session that was 
helTl at the Old Bailey terrible exam- 
ples were made. Hurdles, nith four, 

L? TE Tap\aLOV t'O/j.iVfia. kbl td Kat.rui' ^pverLaV. 
ouTE yap TovToicrii^ ova-LV ov (ceKt/35Tj\cvfiEVoir 
iAAo. /caAAicTTDLf aTrayrtoy, ujy So/ett, I'O/u.Lcr/Lia- 

TUiy, 

val payDi^ kdtteliTL, kul KEACuSui^Kr/xtt'DL; 

tV Ti; TOLff 'EAATjtTi /cii TDL^, ^np/SapoicrL vay- 
Ta;f(ov, 

oiiSay, aWa tovtoh toTs noyrjpois , 

KLOlt, 

TeKai TrpuTjy kottbi^j-i KaKia-TipKa^fiaTi. 

Tujy 7ro\iTU)y 0' oOs /mey itrfiBy evygyei^ Kai. cruift- 
poyas 

aydpas ot'THf, kh'l SixaioUj, kiI kdiAdv^e Ka-yn- 
0oVf, , ^ » 

#tai Tpa,(/)^i'TaE eV TrotAaio-TpaiE koX 

PDVTLK17, - - X w 

?rpDuueAoupBi/ ' Toif fie xiAxdlj, fcai kbl 

TTVfi/Siaif, 

Kai TTDl'TJpDt?', KaK TTOI^TjpWV, Etf aTTClKTU XP*^’ 

/UE0a. I 


five, six wretches convicted of counter-* 
feiting or mutilating the money of the 
realm, were dragged month after month 
up Holboru Hill One morning seven 
men were hanged and awoman burned 
for clipping. But all was vain. The 
gains were such as to lawless spirits 
seemed more than proportioned to the 
risks. Some clippers were said to have 
made great fortunes. One in particular 
offered six thousand pounds for a par- 
don. His bribe was indeed rejected; 
but the fame of his riches did much to 
counteract the effect which the spec- 
tacle of his death was designed to pro- 
duce.* Nay the severity of the punish- 
ment gave encouragement to the crime. 
For the practice of clipping, pernicious 
as it was, did not excite in the common 
mind a detestation resembling that 
wdth which men regard murder, arson, 
robbeiy, even theft. The injury dono 
by the wliole body of clippers to the 
whole society was indeed immense : but 
each particular act of clipping was a 
trifle. To pass a half crown, after par- 
ing a pennyworth of silver from it, 
seemed a minute, an almost impercep- 
tible fault. Pven while the nation whs 
crying out most loudly under the dis- 
tress which the state of the currency 
had produced, every individual who 
was capitally punished for contributing 
to bring the currency into that state 
had the general sympathy on his side. 
Constables w ere unwilling to arrest tho 
offenders. Justices were unwilling to 
commit. Witnesses were unwilling to 
tell tile whole troth. Juries were un- 
willing to proiiDunco the word Guilty. 
The convictions, therefore, numerous us 
they might seem, were few indeed 
when compared with the offences; and 
the offenders who were convicted looked 
on themselves as murdered men, aud 
w ere firm in the belief that their sin, if 
sin it were, was as venial as that of a 
schoolboy who goes nutting in the 
wood of a neighbour. All the eloquence 
of the ordinary could seldom induce 

^ Narcisaua Luttrell's Dicuy is filled with 
accounts of these executions. “ Le metier de 
rogneur demannoye, ” stiysL'HerniitQge, “ eat 
b 1 lucratif et paroit si facile [^uc, quelque ch[}se 
qu’on fosse pour Ibs clttruire, il a’on troure 
toujoura d’autrea pour pTeuire leur place. 
Oct. 1695 .” 
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them to conform to the wholesome 
usage of acknowledging in their dying 
spqpches thc-ei^ormity of their wicked- 
ness.* 

TJie evil proceeded with constantly 
accelerating velocity. At length in the 
autumn of 1695 it could hardly be said 
that the country possessed, for practical 
purposes, any measure of the value of 
commodities. It was a mere chance 
whether what was called a shilling was 
really tenpence, sixpence, or a groat. 
The results of some experiments which 
were tried at that time deserve to be 
mentioned. The officers of the Exche- 
quer weighed fifty seven thousand two 
hundred pounds of hammered money 
which had recently been paid in. The 
Weight ought to have been above two 
hundred and twenty thousand ounces. 
It proved to be under one hundred and 
fourteen thousand ounces. f Three emi- 
nent London goldsmiths were invited 
to send a hundred pounds each in cur- 
rent silver to be tried by the balance. 
Three hundred pounds ought to have 
weighed about twelve hundred ounces. 
The actual weight proved to he six 
hundred and twenty four ounces. The 
same test was applied in various parts 
of the kingdom. It was found that a 
hundred pounds, which should have 

* As to the sympathy of the public with 
the clippers, see the very curious sermon 
which Fleetwood, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 
preached before the Lord Mayor In Decembw 
1694. Fleetwood says that " a soft pemlcioua 
tenderness slackened the care of magistrates, 
kept b^k the under officers, corrupted the 
juries, and withheld the evidence." He men- 
tions the difficulty of convincing the criminals 
thomselvea that they had done wrong. See 
also a sermon preached at York Castle by 
George Halley, a clergyman of the Cathedral, 
to some clippers who were to be hanged the 
next day. He mentions the impenitent ends 
which clippers generally made, and does hia 
best to awaken the consciences of his hearers. 
He dwells on one aggravation of their crime 
which I should not have thought of. “ If,” 
says he, " the same question were to be put in 
this age, as of old, ‘ Whose is this image and 
superscription?’ we could not answer the 
whole. We may guess at the Image : but We 
cannot tell whose It is by the superscription : 
for that is all goue.” The testimony of these 
two dfvineg la Confirmed by that of Tom 
Brown, who tells a faqetlous story, which I do 
not venturs to quote, about a conversation 
bet/Ween the ordinary ol Newgate and a 
clipper. 

t Lowndes’s Essay for tha Amendment of 
the Silver Coins, 1695, 


weigheif about four hundred ounces, 
did actually weigh at Bristol two hun- 
dred and forty ounces, at Cambridge 
two hundred and three, at Exeter one 
hundred and eighty, and at Oxford 
only one hundred and sixteen.* There 
were, indeed, some northern districts 
into which the clipped money had only 
begun to find its way. An honest 
Quaker, who lived in one of these dis- 
tricts, recorded, in some notes which 
are still extant, the amazement with 
which, when ho travelled southwards, 
shopkeepers and innkeepers stared at 
the broad and heavy half crowns with 
which he paid his w'ay. They asked 
whence he came, and where such mousy 
4 iFdS to be found. The guinea which he 
flpurchased for twenty two shillings at 
Lancaster boro a different value at 
every stage of his journey. When he 
reached London it was worth thirty 
shillings, and would indeed have been 
worth more had not the government 
fixed that rate as the highest at which 
gold should be received in the payment 
of taxes.f 

The evils produced by this state of 
the currency were not such os have 
generally been thought worthy to occupy 
a prominent place in history. Yet it 
may well be doubted whether all the 
misery which had been inflicted on the 
English nation in a quarter of a century 
by bad Kings, bad Ministers, had Par- 
liaments, and bad Judges, was equal to 
the misery caused in a single year by 
bad crowns and had^ shillings. Those 
events which furnish the best thcines 
for pathetic or indignant eloquence are 
not always those which most affect the 
happiness of the great body of the 
people. The misgovernment of Charles 
and James, gross jls it had been, had 
not prevented the common business of 
life from goin^ steadily and prosper- 
ously on. While the honour and inde- 
pendence of the State were sold to a 
foreign power, while chartered rights 
were invaded, while fundamental laws 
were \4olated, hundreds of thousands 

* L’HBrmttage, ^ 1695. 

t The Memoirs of this Lanurashlre Quaker 
were printed a few years ago In a most re- 
spcotablB nBWspapcr, tha Manchester G-uar- 
dian. 
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of quiet, honest, and industrious fami- pence. Where artisans of more than 
lies, laboured and traded, ate their usual intelligence were collected in 
meals and lay down to rest, in comfort great numbers, as in the dockyard at 
and security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Chatham, they were able to make tneir 
Protestants or Jesuits were upper- complaints heard and to obtain some 
most, the grazier drove his beasts to redress.* But the ignorant and help- 
market : the grocer weighed out his less peasant was cruelly ground be- 
currants: the draper measured out his tween one class which would give 
broadcloth : thS hum of buyers and money only by tale and another* which 
sellers was as loud as ever in the towns: would take it only by weight. Yet his 
the harvest home was celebrated as sutferings hardly exceeded those of the 
.joyously as ever in the hamlets : the unfortunate race of authors. Of the 
cream overflowed the pails of Cheshire : way in which obscure writers were 
tlie apple juice foamed in the presses of treated we may easily form a judgment 
Herefordshire; the piles of, crockery from the letters, still extant, of Dryden 
glowed in the furnaces of the Trent; to his bookseller Tonson. One day 
and the barrows of coal rolled fast Tonson sends forty brass shillings, to 
along the timber railways of the Tyne, say nothing of clipped money. Ano- 
But when the great instrument of^ther day he pays a debt with pieces so 
exchange became thoroughly deranged, bad that none of them will go. The 
all trade, all industry, were smitten as great poet sends them all back, and de- 
with a pulsy. The evil was felt daily mands in their place guineas at twenty 
and hourly in almost every place and nine shillings each. “ I expect,” he 
by almost every class, in the dairy and says in one letter, "good silver, not 
on the threshing floor, by the anvil and such as I have had formerly.” “ If you 
by tile loom, on the billows of the ocean have any silver that will go,” he says 
and in the depths of the mine. Noth- in another letter, '■ my wife will be 
ing could be purchased without a dis- glad of it. I lost thirty shillings or 
pute. Over every counter there was more b; the last payment of fifty 
wrangling from morning to night. The pounds.' These complaints and de- 
workman and his employer had a quar- mands, which have been preserved 
rel as regularly as the Saturday came from destruction only by the eminence 
round. On a fair day or a market day of the writer, are doubtless, merely a 
the clamours, the reproaches, the fair sample of the correspondence 
taunts, the curses, were incessant; and which filled all the mail bags of Eng- 
it was well if no booth wa.s overturned lanA during several months. f 
and no' head broken.* No merchant In the midst of the public distress 
would contract to deliver goods without one class prospered greatly, thebankers ; 
making some stimulation about the 

quality of the coin in which he was to * L’Hermitage, j7n. 5 . 

be paid. Even men of business were t AJIusions to ths state of the currency 

often bewildsrBd by the confusion into “ 

which all pecuniary transactions were three specimens. Dryden, in the dedication of 
thrown. The simple and the careless his translation of the .fineld, complains that ha 
were pillaged without morcy by extor- 

tionera whose uemands grpw even more “ wimt,” he says, “ had become of me, if Virgil 
rapidly than the money shrank. The had taxed ma with another book? I had cer- 
price of the necessaries of life, of tsinly been reduced to pay the ijublio ip ham- 
r- 1 x- i. 1 1- i. mered money, for want of milled. In Cib- 

shoes, ot ale, oi oatmeal, rose last, ber's Comedy, entitled " Love’s Last Shift, or 
The labourer found that the bit of the Fool in Fashion,” a gay young gentleman 

metal, which, when he received k, was ^ much debas^ m dm 

11 J U'lr „ „iri m OH cy ; aH d , fuith , 3 IS Bs h aul to 

called a shilling, would hardly, when gjj.i of sixteen as round the brim of 

he wanted to purchase a pot of beer or an old shilling.” Blackmore’s Satire on Wit 
a loaf of rve bread, go as far as six- nothing but a clumsy ollegury, in which 

our literature is typified by coin so mUch Im- 
pEilred that it must be called in, thrown into 
the melting pot, and restamped. 


* Lowndes’s Bssay, 
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anil among the bankers nons could 
in stol or in luck bear a comparison 
wi^ Charles Dun combe. He had been, 
not many years before, a goldsmith of 
very moderate wealth. He had -pro- 
bably, after the fashion of his craft, 
plied for customers under the arcades 
of the Royal Exchange, had saluted 
merchants with profound bows, and 
had begged to bo allowed the honour 
of keeping their cash. But so dexter- 
otisly did he now avail himself of the 
opportunities of profit which the general 
confusion of prices gave to a money- 
changer that, at the moment when the 
trade of the kingdom was depressed to 
the lowest point, he laid down near 
ninety thousand pounds for the estate 
of Helmsley ift the North Riding of' 
Yorkshire. That great property had, 
in a troubled time, been bestowed by 
the Commons of England on their vic- 
torious general Fairfax, and had been 
part of the dower which Fairfax’s 
daughter had brought to the brilliant 
and dissolute Buckingham. Thither 
Buckingham, having wasted in mad in- 
temperance, sensual and intellectual, 
all the choicest bounties of nature and 
of fortune, had carried the feeble mins 
of his fine person and of his fine mind,* 
and there he had closed his chequered 
life under that humble roof and on that 
coarse pallet which the great satirist 
of the succeeding generation described 
in immortal verse. The spaciousMo- 
main passed to a new race ; and in a 
few years a palace more splendid and 
costly than had ever been inhabited by 
the magnificent Villiers rose amidst the 
beautiful woods and waters which had 
been his, and was called by the once 
humble name of Duncombe. 

Since the Revolution the state of the 
currency had been repeatedly discussed 
in Parliament. In 1689 a committee 
of the Commons had been appointed to 
investigate the subject, but had made 
no report. In 1690 another committee 
had reported that immense quantities 
of silver were carried out of Hie country 
by Jews, who, it was said, would do 
any thing for profit. Schemes were 
formed for encouiliaging the importation 
and discouraging the exportation of the 
precious metals. One foolish bill after 


another was brought in and dropper!. 
At length, in the beginning of the year 
1695, the question assumed so serious 
an aspect that the Houses applied them- 
selves to it in earnest. The only prac- 
tical result of their deliberations, how- 
ever, was a new penal law which, it was 
hoped, would prevent the clipping of 
the hammered coin and the melting 
and exporting of the milled coin. It 
was enacted that every person who in- 
formed against a clipper should be 
entitled to a reward of forty pounds, 
that evBiy clipper who informed against 
two clippeVs should be entitled to a 
pardon, and that whoever should be 
found in possession of silver filings or 
parings should be burned in the cheek 
with a redhot iron. Certain oflRcers 
were empowered to search for bullion. 
If bullion were found in a house or on 
board of a ship, the burden of proving 
that it had never been part of the 
money of the realm was thrown on the 
owner. If he f.iiled in making out a 
satisfactory history of every ingot he 
w'as liable to severe penalties. This 
Act was, as might have been expected, 
altogether ineffective. During the fol- 
lowing summer and autumn, the coins 
went on dwindling, and the cry of dis- 
tress from every county in the realm 
became loader and more piercing. 

But happily for England there weri' 
among her rulers some who clearly per- 
4!eived that it was not by halters and 
branding irons that her decaying in- 
dustry and commerce could be restored 
to health. The state of the currency 
hod during some time occupied tin- 
serious attention of four eminent men 
closely connected by public and private 
ties. Two of them were politicianK 
who had never, in the midst of official 
and parliamentary business, ceased to 
Ib'fe and honour philosophy; and two 
wS# philosophers, in whom habits of 
abstruse meditation had not impaired 
the homely good sense without which 
oven genius is mischievous in politics. 
Neverdiad there been an occasion which 
more urgently required both practical 
and speculative abilities ; and never 
had the world seen tho highest prac- 
tical and the highest speculative abi- 
lities united in an alliance so close, .so 
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ImrmoniDiis, and bo hononrablB as that 
which bound SomerB and Montage to 
Locke and Newton. 

It ia much to be lamented that we 
hiivo not a minute history of the con- 
fevcncea of the men to whom England 
owed the restoration of her currency 
aud the long seiica of prosperous years 
which dates from that restoration. It 
would be interesting to see how the 
pure gold of scientific truth found by 
the two philosophers was mingled by 
the two statesmen'^ with just that quan- 
tity of alloy which was nqpessary for 
the working. It would be curious to 
study the many plans which were pro- 
pounded, discussed, and rejected, some 
as inefficacious, sOme as unjust, some 
as too costly, some as too hazardous, 
till at length a plan was devised of 
which the wisdom was proved by tlie 
best evidence, complete success. 

Newton has left to posterity no ex- 
position of his opinions touching the 
l urrency. But the tracts of Locke on 
this subject are happily still extant; 
and it may be doubted whether in any 
of his writings, even in those ingenious 
and deeply meditated chapters on lan- 
guage which form perhaps the most 
valuable part of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, the force of 
his mind appears more conspicuously. 
Whether he had ever been acquainted 
with Dudley North is not known. In 
moral character the two men bore little 
resemblance to each other. They be- 
longed to differeiat parties. Indeed, 
liau not Locke taken shelter from ty- 
ranny in Holland, it is by no ^eans 
impossible that he might have been 
.sent to Tyburn by a jury which Dudley 
North had packed. Intellectually, how- 
ever, there was much in comiflon 
between the Tory and the Whig. They 
had laboriously thought out, eadi*for 
himself, a theory of political ecofiomy, 
substantially the same with that which 
Adam Smith afterwards expounded. 
Nay, in some respects the theory of 
Locke and North was more dtmplete 
and symmetrical than that of their il- 
lustrious successor. Adam Smith has 
often been justly blamed for maintain- 
ing, in direct opposition to all his own 
principles, that the rate of interest 


ought to be regulated by the State ; 
and he is the more'blamable because, 
long before he was bom, both Lo/ke 
and North had taught that it was as 
absilrd to make laws fixing the price 
of money as to make laws fixing the 
price of cutlery or of hroad-doth.* 

Dudley North died in 1693. A short 
time before his death he published, 
without his name, a small tract which 
contains a concise sketch of a plan for 
the restoration of the currency. This 
plan appears to have been substantially 
the same with that which was after- 
wards fully developed and ably de- 
fended by Locke. 

One question, which was doubtless 
the subject of many anxious delibera- 
tions, was whether anything should be 
done while the war lasted. In what- 
ever way the restoration of the coin 
might be effected, great sacrifices must 
be made, either by the whole commu- 
nity or by a part of the community. 
Ahd to call for such sacrifices at a time 
when the nation was already paying 
taxes such as, ten years before, no 
financier would have thought it pos- 
sible to raise, was undoubtedly a course 
full of danger. Timorous politicians 
were for delay: but the deliberate con- 
viction of the great Whig leaders was 
that something must be hazarded, or 
that every thing was lost. Montague, 
in particular, is said to have expressed 
in strong language his de termination 
to kill or cure. If indeed there had 
been any hope that the evil ,woul3. 
merely continue to be what it was, it 
might have been wise to defer till the 
return of peace an experiment which 
must severely try the strength of the 
body politic. But the evil was one 
which daily made progress almost visi- 
ble to the eye. There might have been 
a recoinage in 1694 with half the risk 
which must be run in 1696 ; and, great 
as would be the risk in 1696, that risk 
would be doubled if the recoinage were 
postponed till 1698. 

• It ought always to be remembered, to 
Adam Smith’s honour, that ha was entirely 
converted by Bentham's Defence of Usury , 
and that ho acknowledged, with candour 
worthy of a true philosopher, that the doo- 
Irine laid dowu in the We^th of Nations was 
erron^us. 
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Thoge politiciang whose voice was for 
delay gave less trouble than another 
set of politicians, who were for a gene- 
ral and immediate recoinage, but who 
insisted that the new shilling should 
be worth only ninepence or ninepence 
halfpenny. At the head of this party 
was William Lowndes, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and member of Parliament 
for the borough of Seaford, a most re- 
spectable and industrious public ser- 
vant, but much more versed in the de- 
tails of his office than in the higher 
parts of political philosophy. He was 
not in the least aware that a piece of 
metal with the King’s head on it was 
■a commodity of which tho price was 
governed by the same laws which go- 
vern tho ^ piece of 

fashioned int^^W 8pC)on or a bi*clile, and 
that it was no mo^ in the power of 
Parliament to make tho kingdom 
richer by calling a crown a pound than 
to make the kingdom larger by calling 
a furlong a mile. He seriously be- 
lieved, incredible as it may seem, that, 
if the ounce of silver were divided into 
seven shillings instead of five, foreign 
nations would sell us their wines and 
their silks for a smaller number of 
ounces. He had a considerable follow- 
ing, composed partly of dull men who 
really believed what he told them, 
and partly of shrewd men who were 
perfectly willing to be authorised by 
law to pay a hundred pounds with 
eighty. Had his arguments prevailed, 
the evils of a vast confiscation 
w^Duld' have been added to aU the 
other evils which afldicted the na- 
tion: public credit, still in its tender 
and sickly infancy, would have been 
destroyed ; and there would have been 
much risk of a general mutiny of the 
fleet and army. Happily Lowndes was 
completely refuted by Locke in a paper 
drawn up for the use of Somers. 
Somers was delighted with this little 
treatise, and desired that it might be 
rinted. It speedily became the text 
ook of all the most enlightened poli- 
ticians in the kingdom, and may still 
be read with pleasure and profit. The 
effect of Locke's forcible and per- 
spicuous reasoning is greatly height-^ 
pned by his evident anxiety to get at 


the truth, and by tlie singularly gene- 
rous and gi’aceful courtesy with which 
he treats an antagonist of powers far in- 
ferior to his own. Flamsteed, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, described the controversy 
well by saying that the point in dispute 
was whether five was six or only five.* 

Thug far Somers anjl Montague en- 
tirely agreed with Locke : but as to the 
manner in which the restoration of the 
currency ought to be effected there was 
some difference of opinion. Locke re- 
commended, as Dudley North had re- 
commended, that the King should by 
proclamation fix a near day after which 
the hammered money should in all 
payments pass only by weight. The 
advantages of this plan were doubtless 
great aild obvious. It was most simple, 
and, at tho same time, most efficient. 
AYhat searching, fining, branding, hang- 
ing, burning, bad failed to do would be 
done in an instant. The clipping of 
the hammered pieces, the melting of 
the milled pieces, would cease. Great 
quantities of good coin would come 
forth from secret drawers and from be- 
hind the panels of wainscots. The mu- 
tilated silver would gradually flow into 
the mint, and would come forth again 
ill a form which would make mutilation 
impossible. In a short time the whole 
currency of the realm would be in a 
sound state; and, during the progress of 
this great change, there would never at 
any moment be any scarcity of money. 

These were weighty considerations ; 
and to the joint authority of North and 
Locke on such a question great respect 
is du« Yet it must be owned that their 
plan was open to one serious objection, 
which did not indeed altogether escape 
their notice, hut of which they seem to 
hawe thought too lightly. The restora- 
tion of the currency was a benefit to the 
w;^ole community. On what principle 
th^ Vas the expense of restoring the cur- 
rency to be borne by a part of the com- 
munity. It was most desirable doubts 
less that the words pound and shilling 
should iigaiu have a fi^ed signification, 

* Lowndea’s Eaaay for the Amendmeiit of 
the Silver Coins ; Loeke’s Further Considera- 
tions concerning raising the Value of Money ; 
Locke to Molyneux, Nov. 20. 1G1)5 ; Malyneux 
to Locke, Decemloer 24. 1695. 
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that evpi’y man should know what his 
contracts meant and what liis property 
was wortij. But was it just to attain 
this excellent end by means of which 
the effect would he that every farmer 
who had put by a hundred pounds to 
pay his rent, every trader who had 
scraped togetliei*a hundred pounds to 
meet his acceptances, would find his 
hundred pounds reduced in a moment 
to fifty or sixty ? It was not the fault 
of such a farmer or of such a trader 
that his crowns and halfcrowns were 
not of full weight. The government 
itself was to blame. The evil which 
the State had caused the Stats was 
bound to repair; and it would evi- 
dently have been wrong to throw the 
charge of the reparation on a particular 
class, merely because that class was so 
situated that it could conveniently be 
pillaged. It would have been as rea- 
sonable to require the timber merchants 
to bear the whole cost of fitting out the 
Channel fleet, or the gunsmiths to bear 
the wliole cost of supplying arms to 
the regiments in Flanders, as to restore 
the currency of the kingdom at the ex- 
pense of those individuals in whose 
hands the clipped silver happened at a 
particular moment to be. 

Locke declared that ho lamented the 
loss which, if his advice were taken, 
would fall on the holders of the short 
money. But it appeared to him that 
the nation must make a choice between 
evils. And in truth it was much easier 
to l^iy down the geaeral proposition that 
the expenses of restoring the currency 
ought to be borne by the public than 
to devise any modo in which they could 
without extreme inconvenience and 
danger be so borne. Was it to be an- 
nounced that every person who should, 
within a term of a year or half a yeat, 
cany to the mint a clipped ^^rc^wn 
should receive in exchange for it a 
milled crown, and that the difference 
between the value of the two pieces 
should be made good out of the public 
purse? That would be to offe^ a pre- 
mium fqr clipping. The shears would 
be more busy than ever. The short 
money would every day become shorter. 
The difference which the taxpayers 
would have to make good would pro- 


bably be greater by a million at the 
end of the term than at tho beginning : 
and the whole of this million would 
to reward malefactors. If only a very 
short time were allowed for the bring- 
ing in of the hammered coin, the 
danger of further clipping would 
be reduced to little or nothing: but 
another danger would be iucurretL 
The silver would flow into the mint 
so much faster than it could possibly 
flow out, that there must during soma 
months be a grievous scarcity of money. 

A singularly bold and ingenious ex- 
pedient occurred to Somers and was 
approved by William. It was that a 
proclamation should be prepared with 
g^e^ secresy, and pub^hed at once in 
all pkrts of the This pro- 

clamation was to annoancC that ham- 
mered coins woui^- thenceforth pass 
only by weight. I^ut every possessor of 
such coins was id be invited to deliver 
them up within three days, in a sealed 
packet, to the public authorities. The 
coins were to be examined, numbered, 
weighed, and returned to the owner 
with a promissory note entitling him to 
receive from the Treasury at a future 
time tho difference between the actual 
quantity of silver in his pieces and the 
quantity of silver which, according to 
the standard, those pieces ought to 
have contained.* Had this plan been 
adopted an immediate stop would have 
been put to the clipping, the melting, and 
the exporting ; and the expense of the 
restoration of the currency woul^ have 
been borne, as was right, by tho public. 
The inconvenience arising from a scarc- 
ity of money would have been of very 
short duration ; for the mutilated pieces 
would have been detained only till they 
could bo told and weighed: they would 
then have been sent back into circula- 
tion ; and the recoinage would have 
taken place gradually and without any 
perceptible" suspension or disturbanca 
of trade. But against these great ad- 
vantages were to be set off hazards, 
which Somers was prepared to brave, 
but from which it is not strange that 
politicians of less elevated character 
should have shrunk. The course which 


‘ « Bumet, 11. 147. 
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he recommended to his colleagues was of thanks was moved by Wharton, 
indeed the safest for the country, hut faintly opposed by Musgrave, adopted 
\rV means the safest for them- without a division, and earned up by 

BOlves. His plan could not b a success- the whole House to Kensington. At 
fhl unless the execution were sudden : the palace the loyalty of the crowd of 
the execution could not be sudden if gentlemen showed itself in a way which 
the previous sanction of Parliament would now be thought hardly consistenL 
were asked and obtained ; and to take with senatorial gi'avtty. When re- 
a step of such fearful importance with- freshments w'ere handed round in the 
out the previous sanction of Parliament antechamber, the Speaker filled his 
was to run the risk of censure, im- glass, and proposed two toasts, the 
peachment, imprisonment, ruin. The health of King William, and confusion 
King and the Lord Keeper were alnne tn King Lewis; and both were drunk 
in the Council. Even Montague quailed, with loud acclamations. Yet near ob- 
and it was determined to do nothing servers could perceive that, though tlie 


without the authority of the " ‘ " 

ture. Montague ^dertdt^ to. Bu' . 

to the Commons 
WAS not indeed without^ 
conveniences, but whidl ^ ^ 

the best which he could hope jta caJry. 

On the twenty-second of N^Vehiber 
MeetinBor HousBs met. Foley was 
mBDi- on that day again chosen 
loyni^or Speaker. On the following 
day he was presented and ap- 
proved. The King opened the 
session with a speech very skilfully 
framed. He congratulated his hearers 
on the success of the campaign on the 
Continent. That success he attributed, 
in language which must have gratified 
their feelings, to the bravery of the 
English army. He spoke of the evils 
which had arisen from the deplorable 
state of the coin, and of the necessity 
of applying a speedy remedy, Heinti- 
matod.very plainly his opinion that the 
expense of restoring the currency ought 
to be borne by the State: but he de- 
clared that he referred the whole 
matter to the wisdom of his Great 
Council. Before he concluded he ad- 
dressed himself particularly to the 
nowly elected House of Commons, and 
warmly expressed his approbation of 
the excellent choice which his people 
luid .made. The speech was receiVed 
witli a low but very significant hum of 
assent bo*th from above and from be- 
low the bar, and was as favourably 
TBCiivedlyr the public as by the Parlia- 
inent.^^ In the Commons an address 

* CJommDiifl’ Journals, Nov. 22, 23. 26, 1695 ; 

T ^ TT ■ L NoV. 2 * 

L Uermitago, 


representatives of the nation were as a 
body zealous for civil liberty and for 
the Protestant religion, and though 
they were prepared to endure every 
thing rather than see their country 
again reduced to vassalage, they were 
anxious and dispirited. All were think- 
ing of the state of the coin : all wen* 
saying that something must be doue ; 
and aU acknowledged that they did not 
know what could bo done. “I am 
afraid,” said a member who expressed 
what many felt, "that the nation can 
bear neither the disease uor the cure.” ^ 

There was indeed a minority by 
which the difficulties and dangers of 
the country were seen with malignant 
delight; and of that minority the 
keenest, boldest, and most factious 
leader was Howe, whom poverty had 
made more acrimonious than ever. Hi‘ 
moved that tho House should resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Stafr of 
the Nation ; and the Ministry, — for that 
word may pow with propriety be used, 
—readily consented. Indeed the great 
question touching the currency could 
not be brought forward more conveni- 
ently than in such a Committee. When 
tfie Speaker had left the chair, Howe 
harangued against the war as vehe- 
mently as he had in former years 
harangued for it. He called for peace, 
peace on any terms. The nation, lie 
said, resembled a wounded man, fight- 
ing desperately on, with blood flowing 
in torrents. During a short time the 
Spirit might bear up the frame ; but 

* CoinmonB’ Joumal^, Nov. 26, 27, 28, 2!). 

Nr)r.2(3. Nov. 29. Upc 7. 
IG95; L’ilermltage, ~ii~' 
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faintness must soon eume on. No moral 
energy could long hold out against 
physical exhaustion. He found very 
little support. The great majority of 
his hearers wern fully determined to 
put every thing to hazard rather than 
submit to France. It Was sneeringly 
remarked that the state of his own 
finances had suggested to him the image 
of a man bleeding to death, and that, if 
a cordial were administered to him in 
the form of a salary, he would trouble^l 
himself little about the drained veins of 
the commonwealth. “We did not,” 
said the Whig orators, ” degrade our- 
selves by suing for peace when our flag 
was chased out of our own Channel, 
when Tourville’s fleet lay at anchor in.| 
Torbay, when the Irish nation was in 
arms against us, when every post from 
tile Netherlands brought news of some' 
disaster, when wo had to contend 
against the genius of Loiivois in the 
Cabinet and of Luxemburg in the field. 
And are we to turn suppliants now, 
when no hostile squadron dares to .Show 
itself oven in the Mediterranean, when 
our arras are victorious on the Conti- 
nent, when God has removed the great 
statesman and the great soldier whose 
abilities long frustrat.ed our eflTorta, and 
when the weakness of the French ad- 
ministration indicates, in a manner 
not to be mistaken, the ascendency 
of a female favourite?” Howe’s sug- 
gestion was contemptuously rejected; 
and the Committee proceeded to take 
into consideration the state of the cur- 


maintained, there would' be another re- 
volution. Some writers veh em ently ob- 
jected to the proposition that the puUic 
should bear the expense of restoringrhe 
currency : some urged the government 
to take thi.s opportunity of assimilating 
the money of Englan^d to the money of 
neighbouring nations one projector 
was for coining guilders : another for 
coining dollars.* 

Within the walls of Parliament the 
debates continued during seve- p^riia- 
ral anxious days. At length 
Montague, after defeating, first 
those who were for letting 
things remain unaltered till the 
peace^'ij^^v^entl^B who were for tho 
eleven resolutions 
ill , oiling es his own plan 

was resolved that 
the kingdom should be 
acceding to tho old standard 
both ol weight and of fineness; that 
all the new pieces should be milled; 
that the loss on the clipped pieces 
should be borne by the public; that a 
time should be fixed after which no 
clipped money sliould pass, except in 
payments to the government; and that 
a later time should be fixed, after which 
no clipped money should pass at all. 
What divisious book place in the Com- 
mittee cannot be ascertained. When 
the resolutions w ere reported there was 
one division. It was on the question 
whether the old standard of weight 
should be maintained. The Noes were 
a hundred and fourteen ; the Ayes two 


Bm^.* 

M eanwhil e th e n e wly lib erat c d pr esses 
miro- capital never rested a 


versy 
inuclilng 
tlir car- 


moment. Innumerable pamph- 
lets and broadsides about the 


hundred and twent3"-five.t 

• L’Hermltage, Dec. 1635 ; An 

Abstract of tha Consultations and Debates 
between the French King and hia Council 
concerning the new Coin that is intended to 


coin lay on the counters of the 
booksellers, and were thrust into the 
Jiands of members of Parliament in the 


be made in England, privately sent by a 
Friend of th0 Confederates from the French 
Court to hia Brother at Bruasela, Dec. 12.1 036 ; 
A Discourse of the Qaneral Notions of Money, 


lobby. In one of the most curious and 
amusing of these pieces Lewis and his 
ministers are introduced, expressing the 
greatest alarm lest England should 
make herself tho richest country in the 
world by the simple expedient of call- 
ing iiinopence a shilling, and confidently 
predicting that, if the old standard w^re. 

* Coirnnons' Journals,' Nov. 29, 23. 1095 ; 
L'H Drill ItagD, Dec. 


Trade and Exchanges, by Mr. Clement of 
Bristol ; A Letter from an English MBrcbant 
at Amsterdam to his Friend In London; A 
Fund for preserving and supplying our Coin ; 
An Essay for regulating the Coin, by A. V. ; 
A Proposal for supplying His Majesty with 
1,200,0001., by mending the Coin, and yetpre- 
Bervlng the anolont Standard of the Kingdom. 
These are a few of tha tracts which were dis- 
tributed among members of Parliament at 
this Donjonoture. 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 10. 1603'; L'Her- 
iiiltage,DBO.^. 
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It waa ordered that a bill founded on 
the resolutions should be brought in. 
A.^ew days later the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained to the Commons, 
in a Committee of Ways and Means, 
the plan by which he proposed to meet 
the expense of the recoinage. It was 
impossible to estimate with precision 
the charge of making good the defici- 
encies of the clipped money. But it 
was certain that at least twelve hundred 
thousand pounds would be required, 
Twelve hundred thousand pounds the 
Bank of England undertook to advance 
on gocni security. It was a maxim re- 
ceived among fin.anciers that no security 
which the goverument could offer was 
so good as the old hearth money had 
been. That tax, odious as it was to 
the great majority of those who paid 
it, was remembered with regret at the 
Treasury and in the City. It occurred 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it might be possible to devise an impost 
on houses, which might be not less pro- 
ductive nor less certain than the hearth 
money, but which might press less 
heavily on the poor, and might be col- 
lected by a less vexatious process. The 
number of hearths in a house could 
not be ascertained without domiciliary 
visits. The windows a collector might 
count without passing the threshold. 
Montague proposed that the inhabitants 
of cottages, who had been cruelly har- 
raflsed by the chimney men, should be 
altogether exempted from the new 
duty. . His plan was approved by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and 
was sanctioned by the House without a 
division. Such was the origin of the 
window tax, a. tax which, though doubt- 
less a great evil, must be considered as 
a blessing when compared with the 
curse from which it was the means of 
rescuing the nation.^ 

Thus far things had gone smoothly. 
But now came a crisis which re<ljuired 
the most skilful steering. The news 
that the Parliament and the govern- 
ment were determined on a reform of 
the currency produced an ignorant 
panic among the common people. 
Every man wished to get rid of his 

» ConuuQns’ Journals, Dea 13. 1695, 


clipped crowns and halfcrowns. No 
man liked to tdka them. There were 
brails approaching to riots in half the 
streets of London. The Jacobites, 
always full of joy and hope in a day of 
adversit}^ and public danger, ran about 
with eager looks and noisy tongues. 
The health of King 4^ames was pub- 
licly drunk in taverns and on ale 
benches. Many, members of Parlia- 
ment, who had hitherto supported the 
government, began to waver ; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to the diffi- 
culties of the conjuncture, a dispute on a 
point of privilege arose 'between the 
Houses. The RecoinagS'^RlL, framed 
in conformity with Montaglf^ resolu- 
tion^ had gone up to the Peers and had 
come back with amendments, so m& o f 
which, in the opinion of the ConmlWs, 
their Lordships had no right make. 
The emergency was too serious to admit 
of delay. Montague brought in a new 
bill, which was in fact his former bill 
modified in some points to meet the 
wishes of the Lords : the Lords, though 
not perfectly contented with the new 
bill, passed it without any alteration ; 
and the royal assent was immediately 
given. The fourth of May, a dato long 
remembered over the whole kingdom 
and especially in the capital, was fixed 
as the day on which the government 
would cease to receive the clipped 
money in payment of taxes.* 

The principles of the Recoinage Act 
are excellent. But some of the details, 
both of that Act and qf a supplementary 
Act which was passed at a later pefiod 
of the session, seem to prove that Mon-, 
tagUB had not fully considered what 
legislation can, and what it cannot, 
effect. For example, he persuaded the 
Parliament to enact that it should be 
penal to give or take more than twenty 
two shillings for a guinea. It may be 


* Stat. 7 Gtul. 3. c. 1. ; Lords’ and Com- 
iVc 31. 

mons’ Joumala; L’HermItage, 


1696. 


Jun.lU. » 
L'Hermitage describes in 


TV- 2n- 2^- “ 

strong i.,nguage the extrema Inconvenienoo 
caused by the dispute between the Houses : — 
" La longueur qu'U y a dans oette affaire est 
d’autajit plus dtsagrfiable qu'll n'y a point lie 
siijet sur lequBl le people en gfinftral pulsBe 
souffrir plus d incommodit^, puLsqu'U n’y a 
personnG qul, & tous moments, n’aye occaalon 
de I’esprouver.” 
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confidently affirmed that this enact- 
ment was not suggested or approved by 
Locke. He well knew that the high 
price of gold was not the evil which 
afflicted the State, but merely a 
symptom of that evil, and that a fall 
in the price of gold would inevitably 
follow, and coul^ by no human power 
or ingenuity be made to precede, the 
recoinage of the silver. In fact, the 
penalty seems to have produced no 
effect whatever. Till the milled silver 
was in circulation, the guinea con- 
tinued, in spite of the law, to pass for 
thirty shillings. When the milled 
silver became plentiful, the price of 
the guinea fell ; and the fall did not 
stop at twenty two shillings, but con- 
tinued till it reached twenty one 
shillings and sixpence.* 

Early in February the panic which 
had been caused by the first debates on 
the currency subsided ; and from that 
time till the, fourth of May, the want 
of money was not very severely felt. 
The recoinage began. Ten furnaces 
were erected in a garden behind the 
Treasury, which was then a part of 
Whitehall, and which lay between the 
Banquetting House and the river. 
Every day huge heaps of pared and 
defaced crowns and shillings were here 
turned into mas.sy ingots which were 
instiintly sent off to the mint in the 
Tower.f 

With the fate of the law which 
PMiingof restored the currency was 
closely aonnected the fato 
Trials In of another law, which had 
Hi'^h° been several years under the 
Trewon. consideration of Parliament, 
and had caused several warm disputes 
between the hereditary and the elective 
branch of the legislature. The session 

* That LddIcb WBa not a party to the attempt 
to make gold cheaper by penal laws, I infer 
from a passage in which he notices Lowndes’s 
complaints about the high price of guineas. 
“The only remedy,” says Locke, "for that 
mischief, as well as a great many others, is 
the putting an end to the passing of clipp’d 
money by tale.”— Loeke’s Further Ctiisidera- 
tlons. That the penalty proved^ as might 
have been expect^, inefflcaclous, appears 
from several pnasAgea in the despatches of 
L’HermltiigB, ‘and even from Haynes's Brief 
Memoir^, through HayUBS wm a devoted ad- 
herent of Montague. 

t L’Hermitage, Jan. 1696. 


had scarcely commenc^ wbdn-The Bill 
for regulating Trials in c^es of High. 
Treason was again laid on the tablqfof 
the Commons. Of the debates which 
followed nothing is known except one 
interesting circumstance which haa 
been preserved by tradition. Among 
those who supported the bill appeared 
Qonspicuous a young Whig of high 
rank, of ample fortune, and of great 
abilities which had been assiduously 
improved by study. This was Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley, eldest son 
of the second Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
grandson of that renowned politician 
who had, in the days of Charles the 
Second, been at; one time the most un- 
principled of ministers, and at another 
the most unprincipled of demagogues. 
Ashley had just been returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Poole, and 
wus in* his twenty-fifth year. In the 
course of his speech he faltered, stam- 
mered, and seemed to lose the thread 
of his reasoning. The House, then, as 
now, indulgent to novices, and then, as 
now, Well aware that, on a first appear- 
ance, the hesitation which is the effect 
of modesty and sensibility is quite as 
promising a sign as volubility of utter- 
ance and ease of manner, encouraged 
him to- proceed. "How can I, Sir,” 
said the young orator, recovering bun- 
self, " produce a stronger argument in 
favour of this bill than my own failure ? 
My fortune, my character, my life, are 
not at stake. I am speaking to an 
audience whose kindness might well 
in.spire me with courage. And yet, 
from mere nervousness, from mere want 
of practice in addressing large assem- 
bli es, I have lost my recDllection ; I 
am unable to go on with my argument. 
How helpless, then, must be a poor 
man who, never having opened his lips 
in public, is called upon to reply, with- 
out a moment’s preparation, to the 
ablest and most experienced advocates 
in the kingdom, and whose faculti^ 
are paralysed by the thought that^ if 
he fails to convince his hearers, he will 
in a few hours die on a gallows, and 
leave beggary and infamy to those who 
are dearest to him !" It may reason- 
ably be suspected that Ashley’s con- 
fusiop and the ingenious Use which he 
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made oC it basQ oareiVUly ];a^- 
meditated. ^Hia speech, however, s^e 
a ipeat impressioD, and probably- raised 
expectations which were not fulfilled. 
His health was delicate: his taste Was 
refined even to fas tidi oneness : he soon 
• left politics to men whose bodies and 
minds were of coarser texture than 
his^ own, gave himself up to mere iu- 
tellBctuaJ luxury, lost himself in the 
mazes of the old Academic philosophy, 
and aspired to the glory of reviving the 
old Academic eloquence. His diction, 
afiTected and florid, but often singularly 
beautiful and melodious, fascinated 
many young enthusiasts. He had not 
merely disciples, hut worshippers. His 
life was short : but he lived long enough 
to becoraa the founder of a new sect 
of English freethinkers, diametrically 
opposed in opinions and feelings to 
that sect of freethinkers of which 
Hobbes was the oracle. During mapy 
years th^ Characteristics continued to 
be the Gospel of romance and sen- 
timental unl^lievers, while the Gospel 
of coldblooded and hardheaded un- 
believers was the Leviathan.* 

The biU, so often brought in and so 
often lost^ went through the Commons 
withont a division, and was carried up 
to the Lords. It soon came b^ck with 
the long disputed clause altering the 
constitution of the Court of the Lord 
High Steward. A strong party among 
the representatives of the people was 
still unwilling to grant any new pri- 
vilege. to the nobility: but the moment 
was critical. The misunderstanding 
wliich had arisen between the Houses 
touching the Kecoinage Dill had pro- 
duced inconveniences w;lu£hjnighb well 
alarm even a. bold was 

necessary to purchaso^Sneesmon by 
concession. The Commons, by a hun- 
dred and ninety two votes to a hundred 
and fifty, agreed to the amendment on 
which the Lords had, during four 
years, so obstinately insisted ; and the 
Lords in return immediately passed 
the Recoinage Bill without any amend- 
ment 

* A remarkable Instance of the fafictnat- 
ing effect which Shaftesbury’s elot^uenco pro- 
duced on young and ardent minds will be 
fonni In the autobiography of Cowper’s ^Lend 
RilTritn.ffl vn^ide. John Newton. 


There had been much contention as 
to the time at which the new system 
of procedure in cases of high treason 
should, come into operation ; and the 
bill had once been lost in consequence 
of. a disjJUte on this point. Many 
persons werBvof opinion that the change 
ought not to take place till the close 
□f the wai'. It was notorious, they 
said, that the foreign enemy was 
abetted by many traitors at home; and, 
at such a time, the severity of the laws 
which protected .the commonwealth 
against the machinations of bad citizens 
ought nob to be relaxed. It was at last 
determined that the new regulations 
should take effect on the twenty-fifth of 
March, the first day, according to the 
□Id Calendar, of the year 1G96. 

On the twenty-first of January the 
Kecoinage BiU and the BiU for p„j,^ 
regulating Trials in cases of mantary 
High Treason received the Fn^i 
royal assent. On the foUow- 
iug day the Commons repaired 
to Hensington on an errand by 
no meEUis agreeable either to 
themselves or to the King. They 
were, as a body, fuUy resolved to sup- 
port him, at whatever cost and at 
whatever hazard, against every foreign 
and domestic foe. But they were, ils 
indeed every assembly of five hundred 
and thirteen English gentlemen that 
could by any process have been brought 
together must have been, jealous of 
the favour which he showed to the 
friends of his youth. He had set his 
heart on placing house of Ben- 
tinck on a level in wealth and dignity 
with the houses of Howard and Sey- 
mour, of KusseU and Cavendish. Some 
of the fairest hereditary domains of 
the Crown had been granted to Port- 
land, not without murmuring on the 
part both of Whigs and Tories- No- 
thing had been done, it is true, which 
was not in conformity with the letter 
of the law and with a long series of 
prec^enta. Every English sovereign 
had, ftom time immemorial, considered 
the lands to which he had succeeded in 
virtue of his office as his private pro- 
perty. Eve^ family that had been 
great in England, from the De Veres 
down to the Hydes, had been enriched 
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by royal deeds of gift Charles the 
Second had carved ducal estates for 
his bastards out of his hereditary do- 
main. Nor did the Bill of Rights 
contain a word which could, be con- 
strued to mean that the King was not 
at perfect liberty to alienate the manors 
and forests of ^he Crown. At first, 
therefore, William’s liberality to ^his 
countrymen, though It caused much 
discontent, called forth no remon- 
stralicB from the Parliament. But he 
at length went too .far. In 1695 he 
ordered the Lords of the Treasury to 
make out.a' warrant granting to Port- 
land a magnificent estate in Denbigh- 
shire. This estate was said to be 
worth more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. The annual income, there- 
fore, can hardly have been less than 
six thousand pounds ; and the annual 
rent which was reserved to the Crown 
was only six and eightpenec. This, 
however, was not the worst. With 
the property were inseparably con- 
nected extensive royalties, which the 
people of North W^es could not pa- 
tiently sec in the hands of any sub- 
ject. More than a century before 
Elizabeth had bestowed a part of the 
same territory on her favourite Lei- 
cester. On that occasion the popula- 
tion of Denbighshire had risen in 
arms ; and, after much tumult and se- 
veral executions, Leicester had thought 
it advisable to resign his mistress’s 
gift back to her. The opposition to 
Portland, was less violent, but not less 
effective. Some of the chief gentle- 
men of the principality Inade strong 
representations to the ministers through 
whose offices the warrant had to pass, 
and at length brought the subject under 
the consideration of the Lower House. 
An address was unanimously voted 
requesting the King to stop the grant : 
Portland begged that he might not be 
the cause of a dispute between his mas- 
ter and the Peirliament; and the King, 
though much mortified, yielded to the 
general wish of the nation. • 

* CummoiiB’ JouitibIb, Jan. 14, 17, 5?3. 
1639; L’HBTmltagE, Jon. ; Gloria Cam- 
trlffl, or Speech of a Bold Briton against a 
Dutch Prince of Walea, 1702 ; Llfa of the late 
Honourable Robert Price, &c. 1734. Price 

voi. IV. 


This unfortunate thoii|^ it 

terminated without an open t^uatrel, 
Iq^t much sore feeling. The King wis 
angry with the Commons, and still 
more angry with the Whig ministers 
who had not ventured to defend his 
grant. The loyal affection which the 
Parliament had testified to him during 
the first days of the session had per- 
ceptibly cooled ; and ho was almost ad 
unpopular as he had ever been, when 
an event took place which suddenly 
brought book to him the hearts of 
millions, ajid made him for a time as 
much the idol of the nation as he hod 
been at the end of 1688.* ^ 

The plan of assassination which had 

been formed in the preceding 

1 j ^ Two Jaco- 

spnng nau been given up in titcpiou 

consequence of William’s de- 
parhire for the Continent, The plan 
of insurrection which had been formed 
imthe summer had been given up for 
want of help from France. But before 
the end of autumn both plana were 
resumedL William had ffetumed to 
England ; and the possibility of getting 
rid of him byta. lucky shot or stab was 
again seriously discussed. The French 
troops had gone into winter quarters ; 
and the force, which Chamoefc had in 
vain demanded while war w^ 

InDund Namur, might now be 
without inconvenience. Now, 
fore, a plot was laid, more formidable 
than any that had yet threatened the 
throne and the life of William; or 
rather, as has more than once happened 
in our history, twq plots were laid, one 
within the other. The object of the 
greater plot was an open insurrection, 
ihsuijMtiBffi. yhich was to be sup- 
per tec^l|^?^^K^ign ai^my. In this 
plot almost an '.the dacobites of note 
were more or less concerned. Borne 
laid in arms: some bought horses: 

waa tha bold Briton whose speech — never, I 
believe, Bpoken— was printed in 1702. Ha 
would have'better deserved to be called bold, 
if ha hod pnblldied his impertinence while 
William waa living. The Life of Price la a 
miserable performanoe, full of blunders and 
anachronisms. 

* L’HermltRge mentions the unfavourabla 
change Ipi the temper of the Commons ; and 
William allndea to It repeatedly In hlff letters 

tg Heinsius, Jon. 1636, 
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ttiAdB lifits of the eervanta and 
tcaiants in whom they could place hrm 
llfiliance. The warlike memh^a 
of the party could at least take off 
bumpers to the King over the water, 
and intimate by significant shrugs and 
whispers ^at he would not be over the 
water long. It was universally re- 
matked that the malecontents looked 
wiser than usual wl^en they were sober, 
and bragged more > louoly than usual 
when they were drunk.* To the 
smaller plot, of which the object was 
the murder of William, only a few se- 
lect traitors were privy. 

Eayh of these plots was under the 
direction of a leader specially 
plot. ggnt from Saint Germains. The 
more honourable mission was entrusted 
to Berwick. He was charged to com- 
municate with the Jacobite nobility 
and gentry, to ascertain what force 
they could bring into the field, aUd to 
fii a time for the rising. He was au- 
thorised to a6^re them that the French 
government was collecting troops and 
transports at Calais, and that, as soon 
as it was known there that a rebellion 
had broken out in England, his father 
Would embark with twel^^e thousand 
Teteran soldiers, and would be among 
them in a few hours, 

A more hazardous part was assignc^'h 
The an emissary of lower rank, 

tfrtn“piot. address, activity, 

air“ and courage. This was Sir 
George Barclay, a Scotch gen- 
tleibap 1^0 had served with credit 
under’Dundee, and who, when the war 
in the Highlands haA ended, bad retired 
to ' Saint 'Qermains.* Barclay iWas called 
into the royal closut^ and ^cs^eived his 
vOiderd from the royal jRp was 

directed to steal across the Channel 
aniLto repair to London. He was told 
tha^ a few pelect officen and soldiers 
should speedily follow him by twos 
and thieefl. That they might have no 
difficul|ty ‘in finding him, he was to 
walk, on JSfondays and Thursdays, in 
the Piazza of Covent Garden after 
nightfall, with a white handkerchief 

• The gaiety of tlie Jacobites Is said by Van 

Caovarskirka fc6 have been nottoed (luring some 


hanging from his coat pocket. He was 
fumial|ed with a considerable sum bf 
money, and with a commission, which 
was not only signed, but written from 
beginning to end, by James himself. 
This commissio;! authorise i the bearer 
to do from time to time such acta of 
hostility against the Prince of Orange 
ai^ that Prince’s adherents as should 
most conduce *to the service of the 
King. What explanation of these very 
Comprehensive words was orally given 
by James we are riot informed. 

Lest Barclay’s absence from Saint 
Germains should cause any suspicion, 
it was riven out that his loose way of 
life had made it necessary for him fo 
put himself under the care of suigeon 
at Paris.* He set out with el^t^un- 
dred pounds in his portmanteliu, has- 
tened to the coast, and embarked on 
board of a privateer which was employed 
by the Jacobites as a regular packet 
boat between France and England. 
Tills vessel conveyed him to a desolate 
spot in Komney Marsh. About half a 
mile from the landingplacc a smuggler 
named Hunt lived on a dreary and un- 
wholesome fen where ho had no neigh- 
bours but a few rude fishermen and 
shepherds. His dwelling was singularly 
well sifuated for a contraband traffic 
in French wares. Cargoes of Lyons 
silk and Valenciennes lace sufficient to 
load thirty packhoraes had repeatedly 
been laniied in that dismal solitude 
without attracting notice. But, sinco 
the Kevolution, Hunt had discovered 
that of all cargoes a cargo of traitors 
paid be«t. His lonely abode became 
the resort of men of high consideration, 
Earls and Barons, Knights and Doctors 
of Divinity. Some of them lodged 
many days under his roof while waiting 
for a passage. A clandestine post was 
established between his house and 
London, The couriers 'were constantly 
goi^ and returning: they performed 
ttieir journeys up and down on foot: 
but they appeal^ to be gentlemen; 
and R was whiswred that one of them 
was the son of a titled man. The 
letters fri5m Saint Germains were few 
and small. Those directed to Saint 

* Huris'Bdepoflltlon, Horoh 2d, 1096. 
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Germains were numerous and bulky : 
they were made up like parcels of mil- 
linery, and were buried in the morass till 
they were called for by the privateer. 

Here Barclay landed in January 
1696; and hence he^ook the road to 
London. He was follow&d, a few days, 
later, by a tall young man, who con- 
cealed his name, hut who produced 
credentials of the highest authority. 
This stranger too proceeded to London. 
Hunt afterwards discovered that his 
humble roof had had the honour of 
sheltering the Duke of Berwick.* 

The paA which Barclay had to per- 
form wtis difficult and hazardous ; and 
he omitted no precaution. He had been 
little in London ; and his face was con- 
sequently unknown to the agents of 
the government. Nevertheless he had 
several JodgingB : he disgi^ed himself 
BO well that his oldest fnenda would 
not have known him by broad daylight ; 
and yet he seldom ventured into the 
streets except in the dark. His chief 
agent a monk who, under several 
names, heard confessions and said 
masses at the risk of his neck. This 
man intimated to some of the zealots 
with whom he consorted that a speend 
agent of the royal family was to be 
spoken with in Covent Garden, on cer- 
tain nights, at a certain hour, and might 
ho known by certain signs. f In this 
way Barclay became acquainted with 
several men'^flt for his purpose. The 
first persons to whom he fully opened 
himself were Charaock and Parkyns. 
He ^Iked ^vith them about the plot 
wliich they and some of their friends 
had formed in the preceding spring 
against the life of William. Both Char- 
nock and Parkyns declared that the 
plan then laid might easily be executed, 
that there was no want of resolute 
hearts among the Royalists, and that 
all that was wanting was some sign of 
His Majesty’s approbation. ♦ 

Then Barclay produced his commis- 
sion. He showed his two accon^lices 
that James had expressly commanded 
all good Englishmen, not only to rise 
in arms, nm only to make wa^^^ on the 
usurping government, not only to seize' 

* Hunt’s deposition. 

t Fisher’s anil Harris’s depositions. 


forts and towns, but also to do from 
time to time such other acts of hostiti^ 
against the Prince of Ora^e as jnigflt 
be for the royal service. These words, 
Barclay said, plainly authorised an at- 
tack on the Prince’s person. Chamock 
and Parkyns were satisfied. HcfW in 
truth was it possible for them dotlbt 
that James’s confidential agent Cor- 
rectly interpreted James’s expressioiw ? 
Nay, how was it possible for them to 
UDuerstand the large words of the com- 
mission in any sense but one, even if 
Barclay had not been there to act as 
commentator? If indeed the subject 
had never been brought under James’s 
consideration, it might perhaps have 
been thought that those words had 
dropped from his pen without any de- 
finite meaning. But he had been re- 
peatedly apprised that some of his 
friends in England meditated a deed of 
blood, and that they were waiting only 
for his approbation. They had impor- 
tuned him to speak one word, to give 
one sign. He had long kept silence; 
and, now that he broke silence, he 
merely told them fo do whatever might 
be benefici^ to himself and prejudicial 
to the usurper. They had his authority 
as plainly given as they could re^^on-^ 
ably expect to have it given in such a 
case.* 

All that remained was' to find a 
sufficient number of . courageous and 
trustworthy assistants, to provide horses 
and weapons, and to fix the hour ai^d 
the place of the slaughter. Eorty €nen, 
it was thought, would be sumofont. 
Those troopers of James’s gua^ 'Vfho^ 
had already followed Bar^y adross 
the Channel jOiadn up nearly half that 
number. Jalnes had himself seeh some 
of these men before' their departure 
from Saint Germains, had given them 
money for their journey, had told them 
by what name each of them was to pass 
in England, had commanded them, to 
act as they should be directed by 
Barclay, and bad informed them whore 
Barclay was tO be found and by what 
tokens be was to be known.f They 

* Barclay's nuTHtive, In the Life of Jiuiin, 
il. 548. ; Paper by Chamock among the Kolitte 
MBS. In the Bodleian Library. 

t Hants's deposltlDn. 
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were ordered to depart in small par- 
Ges, and to assign different reasons 
ibr gping. iSome were ill : some ware 
weary of the service : Cassela, one of 
the most noisy and profane among 
them, announced that^ since he could 
not get military promotion, he should 
enter at the Scotch college, and study 
for a learned profession. Under such 
pretexts about twenty picked men left 
the palace of James, made tlieir way 
by Eomney Marsh to London, and found 
their captain walking in the dim lamp- 
light of the Piazza with the handkerchief 
hanging from his pocket. One of these 
men was Ambrose Rookwood, who held 
the rank of Srigadier, and \vho had a 
high reputation for courage and ho- 
nour: anotherwas Major John Bemardi, 
an adventurer of Genoese extraction, 
whose name has derived a melancholy 
celebrity from a punishment so strangely 
prolong^ that it at length shocked a 
generation which could not remember 
his crime,* 

It was in these adventurers from 
France that Barclay placed his chief 
trust. In a moment of elation he once 
called .them bis Janissaries, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they would get him 
th^ George and Garter. But twenty 
more assassins at least were wanted. 
The- conspirators probably expected 
valuable help from Sir John Friend, 
who had received a Colonel’s commis- 
sion signed by James, and had been 
most active in enlisting men and pro- 
vidiug arms against tlic day when the 
Fren^ should appear on the coast of 
Kent. The design ,was imparted tn 
him : bnt he thought it so rash, and so 
likely to bting reproach and disaster on 
the good cause, that he would lend no 
assistance to his friends, though he 
kept their secret religiously-f Char- 
nock undertook to find eight brave 
and trusty fellows. He communicated 
the design tb Porter, not with Barclay’s 
entire approbation ; for Barclay appeara 
to have thought that a tavern brawler, 
who had recently been in prison for 

* HarHs's deposition. Bemardi's autobio- 
graphy U not at all to be trusted. It contains 
tome absurd mUtakes, and some deliberate 
lalsehooda. 

t Bee his trial 


swaggering drunk about the streets and 
huzzaing iu, honour of the Prince of 
Wales, was hardly to be trusted with. a 
secret of such fearful import. Porter 
entered into the plot with enthusiasm, 
and promised to bring in others who 
would be useful. Among those whose 
help he engaged l.as his servant 
Thomas Keyes. Keyes was a far more 
formidable conspii-ator than might have 
been expected f^m his station in life. 
The household troops generally were 
devoted to William: bpt thera^was a 
taint of disafiection among the Bines. 
The chief conspirators had ieady been 
tampciing with some Homan Catholics 
who were in that regiment ; and Keyes 
w’as excellently qualided to bear a part 
in this work : for he had formerly been 
trumpeter of the corps, and, thoyghlic 
had quittedjthe service, he stillkept np 
an acquaintance with some of the old 
soldiers in whose company he had lived 
at free quarter on the Somers etshiro 
fanners after the battle of Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns, who was old and gouty, 
could not himself take a share in tbo 
work of death. But he employed him- 
self in providing horses, Badges, and 
weapons for his younger and more 
active accompliccy. In this department 
of business he was assisted by Charles 
Cranburne, a person who had long acted 
as a broker between Jacobite plotters 
and people who dealt in cutlery and 
fireanns. Special ordew were given 
by Barclay that the swords should, be 
made rather for stabbing than for^slash- 
ing. Barclay himself enlisted Edward 
Lowick, who had beeii a Major in tho 
Irish army, and who had, since the 
capitulation of Limerick, been living 
obscurely in London. The monk who 
had been Barclay's first conddant re- 
commended two busy Papists, Richanl 
Fisher and Christopher Knightloy ; and 
this recommendation was tnou^t suf- 
ttcient. Knightiey drew in Edward 
King, a Homan Catholic gentleman of 
hot^and /estl^ss temper; and King 
procured the assistance of a French 
gambler and bully named De la Rue.* 

Mcsiiwhile the heads of the conspi- 

• rifther’a ilcporitlon ; Knlghtlcy'a deposi- 
tion ; Oiwnbomc'a trial ; Db la Hud’s depo- 
sition. 
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racy held frequent meetings at treason 
taronis, for the purpose of settling a 
plan of operations. Several schemes 
’were proposed, applauded, and, on full 
consideration, abandoned. At one time 
it "Was thought that an attack on Ken- 
sington House at dead of night might 
probably be successful, Thfi outer wall 
might easily be Scaled. If onco forty 
armed men were in the garden, the 
paliiL’e would soon be stormed or set 
on Arc. Some were of opinion that it 
would be best to strike the blow on 
a Sunday as William went from Ken- 
sington to attend divine service at 
the chftp^il of Saint James’s Palace. 
The murderers might assemble on the 
ground where Apaley House and Ha- 
milton Place now stand. Just as the 
royal coach passed out of Hyde Park, 
and was about to enter whnt has since 
been called the Green Park, thirty of 
the conspirators, well mounted, miight 
fall on the guards. The guards were 
ordinarily only five and twenty. They 
would be taken completely by surprise; 
and probably half of them woidd be 
shot or cut down lefore they could 
strike a blow. Meanwhile ten or twelve 
resolute -men on foot would atop the 
carriage by shooting the horses, and 
would then without difficulty despatch 
the King. At last the preference was 
given to a plan originally sketched by 
Pisher and put into shape by Porter. 
William was in the habit of going 
every Saturday from Kensington to 
hunt in Richmond Park. There was 
theik no bridge ofer the Thames be- 
tween London and Kingston. The 
King therefore went, in a coach es- 
corted by some of his body guards, 
through Tumham Green to the river. 
There he took boat, crossed the water, 
and found another coach and another 
set of guards ready to receive him 
on the Surrey side. The first Coach 
and the first set of guards awaited 
his return on the northern bank. The 
conspirators ascertained With great 
precision the whole order off these 
journeys, and carefully examined the 
ground OTi both sides of the Thames. 
They thought that they should attack 
the King with more advantage on the 
Middlesex than on the Surrey bank. 


and when he was retumidg than when 
he was going. For, when he was going, 
he Was often attended to the water Bide 
by a great retinue df lords and gentle- 
men ; but on his return he had only 
his guards about him. The place and 
time Were fixed. The place was to 
be a narrow and winding lane leading 
from the landingplace on the north of 
the river to Tumham Green. Thaspot 
may still be easily found.' The ground 
ha.s since been drained by trenches. 
But in the seventeenth cehtury it was 
a quagmire, through which the royal 
coach Was with difficulty tugged at a 
foot’s pace. The time was to be the 
afternoon of Saturday the fifteenth of 
February. On that diay the Forty were 
to as.semble in small parties at public 
houses near the Green. When the 
signal was given that the coach was 
approaching, they were to take horse 
and repair to their posts. As the 
cavalcade came up the lane, Chamock 
was to attack the guards in the rear, 
Rookwood on one flank, Porter on the 
other. Meanwhile Barclay, with eight 
tmsty men, was to stop the coach and 
to do the deed. That no movement of 
the King might escape notice, two 
orderlies were appointed to watch the 
palace. One of these men, a bold and 
active Fleming, named Durant, was 
egpeciaUy charged to keep Barclay well 
informed. The other, whoso business 
was to communicate with Charnock, 
was a ruffian named Chambers, who 
had served in the Irish army, had 
received a severe wound in the ITreast 
at the Boyne, and, on account of that 
wound, bore a savage personal hatred 
to William.* 

While Barclay was making all his 
arrangements for the assassina- ^ ^ 

tion, Berwick was endeavour- B^rwi7k”i 
ing to persuade the Jacobite 
aristocracy to rise in arms. But this 
was no easy task. Several consulta- 
tions were held ; and there was oua 
great muster of the party under the 
preteiico of a masquerade, for which 
tickets were distributed among the 
initiated at one guinea each.f All 

* See the trials and depositions. 

t T/Hormlta^e, March 
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ended however in taJkingj singing, and 
dzinhing. Many men of rank and fpr- 
ti^ie indeed declared that they would 
dm^ their swords fer their rightful 
Sovereign as soon as their rightful 
Sovereign was in the island with a 
French army ; and Berwick had been 
empowered to assure them that a French 
army should be sent as soon as they 
had drawn the swcffd. But between 
what they asked and what he was 
authorised to grant there was a difi'er- 
ence which admitted of no compromise. 
Lewis, situated as he was, would not 
risk ten or twelve thousand excellent 
soldiers on the mere faith of promises. 
Similar promises had been made in 
1690 ; and yet, when the fleet of 
TourvillB had appeared on the coast of 
Devonshire, the western counties had 
risen os one man in defence of the 
gov^nment, and. not a single malecon- 
tent^had dared to utter a whisper in 
favour of the invaders. Simile pro- 
mises had been made in 1692 ; and to 
the confidence which had been placed 
in those promises was to be attributed 
the great- disaster of La Ho^e. The 
French King would not be deceived a 
third time. He would gladly help the 
English royalisls ; but he must first 
see them help themselves. There was 
much reason in this ; and there was 
reason also in what the Jacobites uiged 
on the other side. If, they said, they 
were to rise, without a single disciplined 
regiment to back them, against an 
usuiper supported by a regular army, 
they Aould all Jt>e cut to pieces b^ore 
the news that they were up could reach 
Fiance. As Beryvick could hold out 
no hope that there would be an invasion 
before there was an insurrection, and 
as his English friends were immovable 
in their determination that there 
should be no insurrection till there 
was an invasion, he had nothing more 
to do here, and became impatient to 
depuL 

He was the more impatient to depart 
because the fifteenth of February drew 
near. For he was in constant com- 
munication with the assassins, and was 
perfectly apprised of all the detaUs of 
the crime which was to be perpetrated 
on that day. He Was generally con- 


sidered as a man of sturdy and even 
tingracious integrity. But to such a 
degree had his sense of right and wrong 
been perverted by his zeal for the 
intsirests of his family, and by bis 
respect for the lessons of his priests, 
that he did not, as he has himself 
iDgenuously confessed, think that he 
lay under any obligafion to dissuade 
the murderers from the execution of 
their purpose. He had indeed only 
one objet^on to their design ; and that 
objection he kept to himself. It was 
simply this, that all who were concerned 
were very likely to be hanged. That, 
however, was their affair ; and if they 
chose to run such a risk in the good 
cause, it was not his business to dis- 
courage them. His mission was quite 
distinct from theirs : he was not to act 
with them ; and he had no inclination 
to suffer with them. He therefore 
hostentd down to Bomney Marsh, and 
crossed to Calais.^ 

At Calais he found preparations 
making for a descent on Kent Troops 
filled the town: ^nsports filled the 
port. Bouffleis lild been ordered to 
repair thither from Flanders, and to 
take the command. James himself 
was daily expected. In fact ho had 
already left ^int Germains. Berwick, 
however, would not wait Ho took 
the road to Paris, met his father at 
Clermont, and made a full report of 
the state of things in England. His 
embassy had failed : the Royalist no- 
bility and gentry seemed resolved not 
to rise till a French' army was in Ahe 
island: but there was still a hope : news 
would probably come within a few days 
that the usurper was no more ; and 
such news would change the whole 
aspect of affairs. James determined 
to go on to Calais, and there to await 
the event of Barclay's plot. Berwick 
hastened to Versailles for the purg;:^9 
of giving explanations to Lewis. What 
the nature of the explanations was we 
know from Berwickrs own narrative. 
He plaitoly told the French King that 
a small band of loyal men woul4 in a 
short time make an attenmt on* the life 
of the great enemy of France. The 


* See Berwick’s Homoirs, 
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next courier might bring tidings of an though known to great' numbers of 


event whioh would probably subvert 
the English government and dissolve 
the European coalition. It might have 
been thought that a prince who oeten- 
ta|iously affected the character of a de- 
vout Christian and of a courtfeous knight 
would instantly^ have taken meaaures 
for conveying to his rival a caution 
which perhaps might still arrive in 
time, and would have severely repri- 
manded the guests who had So grossly 
abused his hospitality. Such, however, 
was not the conduct of Lewis. Had 
he been asked to give his sanction to a 
murder he would probably have refused 
with indignation. But he was not 
mbved to indignation by learning that, 
without his sanction, a crime was likely 
to bo committed which would be far 
more beneficial to his interests than 
ten such victories as that of Landen. 
He sent down orders to Calais that his 
fleet should be in readiness to take 
advant^ige of the great crisis which he 
anticipated. At Calais James waited 
with still more impatience for the 
signal that hia nepnew was no more. 
That signal was to be given by a fire, 
of which the fuel was already prepared 
on the cliffs of Kent, and which would 
be visible across the straits.* * 

But a peculiar fate has, in our coun- 
try, always attended such oon- 
spiracies as that of Barclay 
and Chamock. The English 
regard assassination, and have 
during some ages regarded it, with a 
loattiing peculiar* to themselves. So 
English indeed is this sentiment that 
it cannot even now be called Irish, and 
that, till a recent period, it was not 
Scotch. In Ireland to this day the 
villain who shoots at his enemy from 
behind a hedge is too often protected 
from justice by public sympathy. In 
Scotland plan.s of assassination were 
often, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, succeesflilly executed, 

F«b. 25- 

• Von Olaverakirke, e. ^ 

confident that no sensible and impartial per- 
son, after attentively reading Berwick’s nar- 
rative of these transactlong, and c»mparing It 
with the narrative in the Life of James (11# 
544.) -which la taken, word for word, from the 
Original Memoirs, can doubt that James Was 
accessory to the design of assasBlnatlon. 


pe];SDns. The murders of Beaton, of 
Bizzio, of Hamloy, of Murray, pf 
Sharpe, are conspicuous instances. The 
royalists who murdered Lifilo in Swit- 
zerland were Irishmen ; the royalists 
who murdered Ascham at Madrid were 
Irishmen : the royalists who murdered 
Dorislans at the Hague were Scotch- 
men. In England, as soon as such a 
design ceases to be a secret hidden in 
the recesses of oije gloomy and ulcerated 
heart, the risk of detection and failure 
becomes extreme. Felton and Belling- 
ham reposed trust in no human being ; 
and they were therefore able to accom- 
plish their evil purposM. But Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy against Elizabeth, 
Fawkes’s conspiracy against James, 
Gerard’s conspiracy against Cromwell, 
the Rye House conspiracy, Despard’s 
conspiracy, the Cato Street conspiracy, 
were aU discovered, frustrated, 'kud 
punished. In truth such a conspiracy 
is here exposed to equal danger from 
the good and from the bad qualities 
of tha conspirators. Scarcely any 
Englishman, not utterly destitute of 
conscience and honour, will engage 
in a plot for slaying an unsuspecting 
fellow creature; and a wretch who 
has neither conscience nor honour is 
likely to think much on the danger 
which' he incurs by being true to his 
associates, and on the rewards which 
he may obtain by betraying them. 
There are, it is true, persons in whom 
religious or political fanaticism has 
destroyed all moral sensibiLity dh one 
particular point, and yet has left that 
sensibility generally unimpaired. Such 
a person was Digby. He had no 
scruple about blowing King, Lords and 
Commons into the air. Yet to his 
accomplices he ♦was religiously and 
chivalrously faithful; nor could even 
the fear of the rack extort from him 
one word to their prejudice. Bub this 
union of depravity and heroism is va^ 
rare. The vast majority of men are 
either not vicious enough or not vir* 
tuous enough to be loyal and devoted 
members of treacherous and cruel con- 
federacies ; and, if a single member 
should want either the necessary 'fice 
or the necesaoiy viitne, the whole 
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oonfedonLCy is in danger. To bring 
together in one body forty Englishman, 
aBb hardened cutthr^ts, and yet bU bo 
npright and generous that neither the 
hope of opulence nor the dread of the 
gallows can tempt any one of them to 
be false to the rest, has hitherto been 
found, and will, it is to be hoped, 
always be found impoasiblB. 

There were among Barclay’s follow- 
ers both men too bad and men too 
good to be trusted with such a secret 
as hia. The first whose heart failed 
him was Fisher. Eren before the 
time and place of the crime had been 
fixed, he obtained an audience of Port- 
land, and told that lord that a design 
was forming against the king’s life. 
iSome days later Fisher came again 
with more precise intelligence. But 
his character was not such us entitled 
him to much credit; and the knavery 
of Fuller, of Young, of Witney, and of 
Taafie, had made men of sense slow to 
believe stories of plots, Portland, 
therefore, though in general very easily 
alarmed where the safety of his master 
and friend was concerned, seems to 
have thought little about the matter. 
But, on the evening of the fourteenth 
of February, be received a ^dsit from a 
person whose testimony he could not 
treat lightly. This was a IlomBn*^ 
Catholic gentleman, of known courage 
and honour, named Pendergrass. He 
had, on the preceding day, come up to 
town from Hampshire, in consequence 
of a nvessing summons from Porter, 
who, tosolute and unprincipled as he 
was, had to Pendergrass been a most 
kind friend, indeed almost a father. 
In a Jacobite insurrection Pendergrass 
wotild probably have been one of the 
foremost. But he learned with horror 
that he was expected to bear a part^ 
a wicked and shameful deed. Jae 
found himself in one of those situa> 
tions which most cruelly torture noble 
and sensitive natures. What was he 
to do? Was he to commit a murder 7 
Was he to suffer a murder which he 
could prevent to be committed? Yet 
was he to betray one who, however 
culpable, had load^ him with benefits? 
Perhaps it might be possible to save 
William without harming Porter. 


Pendergrass determined to make the 
attempt. “My Lord,” he said to 
Portland, “ as you value King Wfl- 
liam’s life, do not let him hunt to* 
morrow. He is the enemy of my 
rebgion : yet my religion constrains 
me to give him this caution. But the 
names of the conspirators I am re- 
solved to conceal; some of them are my 
friends ; one of them especially is my 
benefactor; andl will not betray them.” 

Portland went instantly to the King : 
but the King received the intelligence 
very coolly, and seemed determined not 
to be frightened out of a good day's 
sport by such an idle story. Portland 
argued and implored in vain. He was 
at lost forced to threaten that he would 
immediately make the whole matter 
public, unless His Majesty would con- 
sent to ijemain within doors during the 
next day; and this threat was suc- 
cessful.* 

Saturday the fifteenth came. The 
Forty were all ready to mount, when 
they received intelligence from tho 
orderlies who w||^hcd Kensington 
House that the King did not mean to 
hunt that morning. “The fox,” said 
Chambers, with vindictive bitterness, 
“keeps his earth.” Then he opened 
his shirt, showed the great scur on 
his breast, and Aowed revenge on 
William. 

The first thought of the conspirators 
was that their design had been de- 
tected. But they were soon reassured. 
It was given out that;, the weather had 
kept the King at home ; and indeed 
the day was cold and stormy. There 
was no sign of agitation at the palace. 
No extraordinary precaution was ta- 
ken. No arrest wa.s made. No omi- 
nous whis^r was heard at the coffee- 
houses. The delay was vexatious : but 
Saturday the twenty-second would do 
as well. 

But, before Saturday the twenh"- 
second arrived, a third informer, Dc- 
la Rue, had presented himself at the 
alace. ^Hia way of life did not entitle 
im to much respect; but his story 
Bgrced BO exactly with what Imd been 
Bai^ by Fisher and Pendergrass that 

■ L’Hetmltoge, 
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btqh William began to belieTe that 
there was real danger. 

Very late in the evening of Friday 
the twenty-first, Pendergrass, who had 
as yet disclosed much less than either 
of the other informers, but whoso sin- 
gle word was worth much more than 
their joint oatl^ was sent for to the 
royal closet. The faithful Portland 
and the gallant Cutts were the only 
persons who witnessed the singular 
interview between the King and his 
generous enemy. William, with cour- 
tesy and animation which he rarely 
showed, but which he never showed 
without making a deep impression, 
urged Pendergrass to speak out. “You 
are a man of true probity and honour: 
I am deeply obliged to you: but you 
must feel that the same considerations 
which hAve induced you to tell us so 
much ought to induce you to tell us 
.something more. The cautions which 
you have as yet given can only make 
mo suspect every body that comes near 
me. They are sufficient to embitter 
my life, but not su^cient to preserve 
it. You must let me knowithe names 
of these men.” During more than 
hiJf an hour the King continued to 
entreat and Pendergrass to refuse. At 
last Pendergrass said that he would 
give tile information which was re- 
quired, if he could bo assured that it 
would be used only for the prevention 
of the crime, and not for the destruc- 
tion of the criminals. “I give you my 
word of honour,’' said William, “that 
your evidence shall not be used against 
any person without your own free con- 
sent.” It was long past midnight when 
Pendergrass wrote down the names of 
the chief conspirators. 

While these things were passing at 
Kensington, a large party of the assas- 
sins was revelling at a Jacobite tavern 
in Maiden Lane. Here they received 
their final orders for the morrow. 
“ Tomorrow or never,” smd King. 
” Tomorrow, boys,” cried Cassels with 
a curse, "we sh^ have the plunder of 
the field.” The morrow came. All 
was ready : the horses were saddled : 
the pistols were loaded : the swords' 
were sharpened ; the orderlies were ||b 
the alert : they early sent intelligence 


fimm the palace that the King was 
cmtainly going a hunting : all the usual 
preporahons had been made : a party ^ 
guards had been sent round by Kings- 
ton Bridge to Bichmoni^; the royal 
Coaches, each with six horses, had gone 
from the stables at Charing Cross to 
Kensington. The chief murderers as- 
sembled inhigh glee at Porter's lodgings. 
Pendergrass, who, by the King’s com- 
mand, appeared among them, was 
greeted with ferocious mirth. "Pen- 
dergrass,” said Porter, " you are 
named one of the eight who are to do 
his business^. I have a musquetoon 
for you that will carry eight balls.” 
"Mr. Pendergrass,” said King, "pray 
do not be afraid of smashing the glass 
windows.” From Porter's lodgings 
the party adjourned to the Blue Posts 
in Spring Cardens, where they meant 
to take some refreshment before they 
started for Tumham Green. They 
were at table when a message came 
from an orderly that the King had 
changed his mind and would not hunt; 
and scarcely had they recovered from 
their first surprise at this ominous 
news, when Keyes, who had been out 
scouting among his old comrades, ar- 
rived with news more ominous still. 
"The coaches have returned to Cha- 
ring Cross. The guards that were 
sent round to Bichmond have just 
come back to Kensington at full gallop, 
the flftuks of the horses all white with 
foam. I have had a word with one of 
the Blues. He told me that st^nge 
things are muttered,” Then the coun- 
tenances of the assassins fell ; and 
their hearts died, within them. Porter 
made a feeble attempt to disguise his 
uneasiness. He took up an orange 
and squeezed it. ‘‘What cannot be 
dime one day may be done another. 
Cimn^e, gentlemen, before we part let us 
have one glass to the squeezing of bha 
rotten orange.” The squeezing of the 
rotten orange was drunk ; and the 
company dispersed. 

• My EicOQunb of * these events Is taken 
chiefly from the trials and depositions. See 
algo Burnet, 11, 165, 166, 167., Blackmon's 
True and Impartial History, oompUed' imder 
the direction of ahrewsbury and Bomors, 
and Boyer's History of King Wllilam 111.. 
1703. 
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A fyvr hours elapsed before all the charged to look well to the peace of the 


oonspirfitors abaudoned all hope. Some 
of^theih derived comfort fiom a report 
th^ t(ie King had taken physic, and 
that this was hia only reasop for not 
going to Richmond. If it were bo, the 
blow might still be struck. Two Satur- 
days had been unpropitious. But Sun- 
day was at hand. One of the plans 
which had formerly been discussed and 
abandoned might be resumed. The 
usurper might bo sot upon at Hyde 
Park Comer on hia way Ip his chapel. 
Chamock was ready for the most des- 
perate enteiprise. However great* the 
risk, however small the chancD of suc- 
cess, it was better to die biting and 
scratching to the last than to bo worried 
without resistance or revenge. He as- 
sembled some of his accomplices at one 
of the numerous houses at which he had 
lodgings, and plied them hard with 
h^ths to the King, to the dueen, to 
the Prince, and to the Grand Monarch, 
as they called Lewis. But the terror 
and dejection of the gang were beyond 
the power of wine ; and so many had 
stolen away that those who were left 
could effect nothing. In the oourse of 
the afternoon it was known that the 
guards bad been doubled at the palace ; 
and soon after ni^tfall messengers 
from the Secretary of State’s office were 
hurrying to and fro with torches through 
the streets, accompanied by files of 
musketeers. Before the dawn of Sun- 
day Chamock was in custody. A little 
later, ^BookwoCNl and Bemardi were 
found in bed at a Jacobite alehouse on 
Tower Hill. Seventeen more traitors 
Were seized before noon ; and three of 
the Blues were put under arrest. That 
morning a Council was held ; and, as 
soon as it rose, an express was sent off, 
to call home some regiments fcom 
Flanders: Dorset set out for Sussex,' of 
which he was Lord Lieutenant : Rom- 
ney, who was Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, started for the coast of Kent; 
and Russell hastened down the Tham^ 
to take the command, of the fleet. In 
the evening the Council sate again. 
Some of the prisoners were examined 
and committed The Lord Mayor was 
in attendance, was informed of what 
had been discovered, and was specially 


capital. 

On Monday morning all the train- 
bands of the City were under Pwiii- 
arms. The King 'went in 
state to the House of Lords, [^hintr 
sent for the Commons, and theAMu- 
from the throne told the Par- Piu*. 
liament that, but for tlie protection of 
a gracious Providence, he should at 
that moment have been a corpse, and 
the kingdom would have been invaded 
by a French army. The danger of in- 
vasion, he added, was still great: but 
he hod already given such orders ds 
would, he hop^, suffice for the protec- 
tion of the realm. Some traitors were 
in custody : warrants were out againsb 
others: ho should do his part in this 
emergency ; and he rebed on the 
Houses to do theirs.f * 

The Houses instantly voted a joint 
address in which they thankfully ac- 
knowledged the divine goodness which 
had preserved him to his people, and 
implored him to take more than ordi- 
nary care of his person. They con- 
cluded by exhorting him to seize and 
secure all whom he regarded as danger- 
ous. On the same day two important 
bills were brou^kj^to the Commons. 
By one the HabeSf^orpus Act was 
suspended. The other provided that 
the Parliament should not be dissolved 
by the death of Wibiam. Sir Rowland 
Gwyn, an honest country gentleman, 
made a motion of which he did not at 
all foresee the impoi^nt consequences. 
He proposed that the members should 
enter into an association for the defence 
□f their Sovereign and their country. 
Montague, who of all men was the 
quickest at taking, and improving a 
hint, saw how much such an Eusociation 
would strengthen the government and 
the Whig party. ^ An instrument was 
immediately drawn up, by which the 
representatives of the people, each for 
himself solemnly recognised William 
as rightful and lawful K^, and bound 
then^elves to stand by him and by each 

• Portland to Lexlagton, March 1693 ; 
Van CTleveraklrkfi, L’HennltBgo, of 
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t OommonB* JoUrnala, Feb, 24. 1B9S. 

t England'! Enemies Exposed, 1701. 
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other agaiust JamfiS and James’s ad- 
herents. Lastly they vowed that, if 
His Mfljesty's life should be shortened 
by violence, they would avenge him 
signally on his murderers, and would, 
with one heart, strenuously support the 
order of succession* settled by the Bill 
of Rights. It ^was ordered that the 
House should bo called over the next 
morning.* The attendance was conse- 
quently great; the Association, en- 
groBBcd on parchment, was on the table; 
and the members went ijp, county by 
county, to sign their names. f 

The King’s speech, the joint address 
of of both Houses, the Association 
framed by the Commons, and 
a proclamation, containing a list of the 
conspirators, and offering a reward of 
a thousand pounds for the apprehension 
of any one of them, were soon cried in 
all the streetaxjf the capital and carried 
□nfc by aU the post bags. Wherever 
the news came it raised the whole 
country. Those two hateful words, as- 
sassination and invasion, acted like a 
spelL No impressment was necessary. 
The seamen came forth from their 
hiding places by thousands to man the 
fleet Only three days after the King 
had appealed to. jy^^^nation, Russell 
sailed out of the!E'pi|il^s with one great 
squadron. Anothc® was ready for ac- 
tion at Spithead. The militia of all the 
maritime counties from the Wash to 
tho Land’s End was under arms. For 
persons accused of offences merely po- 
litical there was generally much sym- 
pathy. But BarSay’s assassins were 
hunted like wolves by the whole popu- 
lation. The abhorrence which the En- 
glish have, through many generations, 
felt for domiciliary visi^, and for all 
those impediments which the police of 
continental states throws in the way of 
travellers, was for a time suspended. 
The gates of the City of London were 
kept many hours closed while a strict 
search was mode within. The magis- 
trates of almost every walled town in 
the kingdom followed the exam pi J of file 
capital On every highway parties of 

** Commons' JonrusU, Feb. 2i« 

t Ibid., Feb. a5.«160|: Van Clover^hei 
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armed men were posted wifh orders to 
stop passengers of suspicions appear- 
ance. During a few days it was har<By 
possible to perform a journey without 
a passport, or to procure posthorses 
without the authority of a justice of the 
peace. Nor was any voice raised against 
these precautions. The common people 
indeed were, if possible, more eager 
than the public functionaries to bring 
the. traitors toj'ustice. This eagerness 
may perhaps be in part bribed to the 
great rewards promised by the royal 
proclamation. The hatred which every 
good Protestant felt for Popish cut- 
throats was not a little strengthened 
by the songs in which the street poets 
celebrated the lucky hackney coachmaq 
who had caught his traitor, had received 
the promised thousand pounds, and had 
set up as a gentleman.* The zeal of the 
populace could in some places hardly be 
kept within the limits of the law. At the 
country seat of Parkyna in Warwick- 
shire, arms and accoutrements sufficient 
bo equip a troop of cavalry Were found. 
As soon BB this was known, a furious 
mob assembled, pulled down the house, 
and laid the gardens utterly waste.f 
Parkyns himself was tracked to a garret 
in the Temple. Porter and Keyes, who 
had fled into Surrey, were pursued by 
the hue and cry, stopped by the country 
people near Xjeatherheod, and, after 
some show of resistance, secured and 
sent to prison. Friend was found hid- 
den in the house of a Quaker. Knight- 
ley was caught in the dress of gi fine 
lady, and recognised in spite of his 
patches and paint. In a few days all 
the chief conspirators were in custody 
except Barclay, who succeeded in 
making his escape to France, 

At the same timo^ some notorious 
malecontents were arrested, and were 
detained for a time on suspicion. Old 
Roger Lestrange, now in his eightieth 
year, was taken up. Ferguson was 

• Acoorfllnff to LHermitage, 9. tnfiw 
were two Of these fortunate hackney oowdi- 
wiBn. A ahr nwrl uid vlgUant hacfcney oooeb- 
man fndppd WBS, from the nottire ol bis 
calling, very likely to bo auccesaful in this 
sort of chase. The newspapers abound with 
proofs of the general enthudaam. 

t Postman, March 
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found hidden Tinker a bed in Gray 'a Inn 
Lane, and waa, to the general joy, locked 
up in New^te.* Meanwhile a ap^al 
Commission was issued for the t^ial of 
the traitors. There was no want of 
evidence. For, of the conspirabora who 
had beei^ seized, ten or twelve were 
ready to siiVe themselves by bearing 
witness against their associates. Kone 
had been deeper in guilt, and none 
shrank with more abject terror from 
death, than Porter. The government 
consented to spare him, and thus ob- 
tdined, not only his evidence, but the 
ninch more respectable evidence of 
i^ndergrass. Pendergrass was in no 
danger : he had committed no odence : 
his character was fair; and his testi- 
niony would have far greater weight 
with a jury than the testimony of a 
crowd of approvers swearing for their 
necks. But he had the royal word of 
honour that he should not 1^ a witness 
without his own consent; and he was 
fully determined nob to be a witness 
unless he were assured of PorteFs 
safety. Porter wus now safe ; and Pen- 
dergrass had no longer any scruple 
about relating the whole truth. 

Chamock, King, and Keyes were set 
Tri*i of first to the bar. The Chiefs of 
Ki^^ud three Courts of Common 
Law and several other Judges 
were on the bench; and among the 
audience were many members of both 
Honses of Parliament. 

It was the eleventh of March. The 
new Act for regulating the procedure 
in ca^s of high treason was not to 
come into force till thje twenty-fifth. 
The culprits urged that, as the Legis- 
lature had, by passing that Act, recog- 
nised the justice of allowing them to 
see their indictment, and to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of an advocate, 
the tnbunal ought either to grant them 
what the highest authority had declared 
to be a reasonable indulgence, or to 
defer the trial for a fortnight. The 
Judges, however, would consent to no 
delay. They have therefore been bm;- 
cused by some writera of using the mere 
letter of the law in order to destroy 

* The Postman, Feb. 29., March 2., March 
13., March 14. 1 B9j. ^ 


ipen whevif the law had been construed 
according fo its spirit,. might have had 
some chance of escape. This accusu' 
don is upjust. The Judges undoubt- 
edly carri^ tho real intention of the 
l^islature into effect ; and, lor what- 
ever injustice was committed, the IcgiS'^ 
lature, and not the Judges, ought to be 
held accountable. The words, “ twenty- 
fifth of March,” had not slipped into 
the Act by mere inadvertence. All 
parties in Parliament had long been 
agreed as to the principle of the new 
regulations. The only matter about 
which there was any dispute was the 
time at which those regulations should 
take effect. After debates extending 
through several sessions, after repeated 
divisions with various results, a com- 
promise bad been made; and it was 
surely not for the Courts to alter the 
terms of that compromise. It may 
indeed be confidently affirmed that^ if 
the Houses had foreseen that a plot 
against the person of William would 
be detected in the course of that year, 
they would have fixed, not an earlier, 
but a later day for the commencement 
of the new system. Undoubtedly tlic 
Parliiiment, and especially the Whig 
party, deserved serious blame. For, if 
the old rules of procedure gave no unfair 
advantage to the Crown, there was no 
reason for altering them ; and if, as 
was generally admitted, they did give 
an unfair advantage to the Crown, and 
that against a defendant on trial for 
his life, they ought not to have been 
suffered to continue in force a single 
day. But no blame is due to the tri- 
bunals for not acting in direct opposi- 
tion both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the law. 

The government might indeed have 
postponed the trials till the new Act 
came into force ; and it would have 
been wise, as well as right, to do so ; 
for the prisoners would have gained 
nothing by the delay. The case against 
them was one on which all the ingenuity 
of tSiB Inns of Court could have made 
no impression. Porter, Pendergrass, 
De la Hue, and others gave evidence 
which admitted Of no answer. Char- 
nock said the very little that he had 
to say wi^ readiness and presence of 
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tnind. The jiur fatiiwl aH the defen- 
dailts guilty, ft not much to the 
honour of that age that the announce- 
ment of the vemi'ct was received with 
loud huzzas by the crowd which sur- 
roundec^ the Courthouse. Thosehuzzaa 
were renewed when the three unhappy 
men, having lyard their doora^ were 
brought forth under a guard.* 

Charnock had hitherto shown no sign 
of flinching : But ■when he w’as again 
in his cell his fortitude gave way. He 
begged hard for mercy. He would be 
content, he said, to pass the rest of his 
days in an easy confinement. He a.sked 
only for hia life. In return for his life, 
he promised to di.scover all that he 
knew, of the schemes of the Jacobites 
against the government. If it should 
appear that he prevaricated or that he 
suppressed any thing, he was willing 
to undergo the utmost rigour of^he 
law. Tills offer produced much excite- 
ment, and some difference of opinion, 
among the councillors of William. But 
the King decided, as in such cases he 
seldom failed to decide, wisely and mag- 
nanimously. He saw that the dis- 
covery of the Assassination Plot had 
changed the whole posture of affairs. 
His throne, lately tottering, was fixed 
on an immovable basis. His popu- 
larity had risen impetuously to as great 
a height as when he was on hia march 
from Torbay* to London. Maliy who 
had been out of humour with hia ad- 
ministration, and who -had, in their 
spleen, held somp communication with 
8iAnt Germains, were shocked to find 
that they had been, in some sense, 
leagued with murderers. ' He would 
not drive such persons to despair. He 
would not even put them to the blush. 
Not only should they not be punished: 
they should not undergo the humilia- 
tion of being pardoned. He would not*, 
know that they had offended. Char- 
nock was left to his fate.f When he 

* Foetman, March 1696 ; Yemon to 
Lcxln^n, March 16. ; Yon Cl^ersklrliLe, 
Monh Jy. , The prooeedinga are fully re- 
ported In thB Collection of Btats Tiinls. 

t Burnet, 11. 171. ; The Present Disposition 

■Rngln.nd DOnslder^, 1701 ; Bn^ana'a Ene- 
•mies Exposed, 1701 ; L'Karmltago, Muoli^ 
1600. L’Hermltoge aaya, " CtaArnock a mt 
dca grandea Inatancea pour avoir sa ^aco, et 


found that he had no chance of being 
received as a deserter, he assumed the 
dignity of a martyr, and played hia 
part resolutely to the close. That he 
might bid farewell to the world -with a 
better grace, he ordered a'fine new coat 
to be hanged in, and was v^particular 
on his last day about the pondering 
and curling of his wig.* Just before 
ho was turned off, he delivered-to the 
Sheriffs a paper in which he avowed 
that he had conspired against the life 
of the Prince of Orange, but solemnly 
denied that James had given any com- 
mission authorising assassination. The 
denial was doubtless literally correct; 
but Chamock did not deny, and as- 
suredly could not ■with truth have 
denied, that he bad seen a commission 
written and^signed by James, and con- 
taining woMs which might without 
any violence be construed, and which 
were, by all to whom they were shown, 
actually construed, to authorise the 
murderous ambuscade of, Tumham 
Green. 

Indeed, Charnock, in another paper, 
which is still in existence, but has never 
been printed, held very different lan- 
guage. He plainly said that, for reasons 
too obvious to be mentioned, he could 
not tell the whole truth in the paper 
which he had delivered to the Sheriffs. 
He acknowledged that the plot in which 
he had been en^ged seemed, even to 
many loyal subjects, highly criminal. 
They called him assassin and murderer. 
Yet what had he done more tl^n had 
been done by Mucius Scaevola? Nay, 
what bad he done more than had been 
done by eveiy body who had borne 
Arras against the Prince of Orange ? If 
an army of twenty thousand men had 
suddenly lauded in England and sur- 

rised the usurer, this would have 

een called legitimate war. Did the 
difference between -war and assassina- 
tion depend merely on the number of 
persons engaged ? What then was the 
smallest number which could la'wfhlly 
surprise ap enemy ? Wa* it five thou- 
sand, ot a thousand, or a hundr^? 
Jonathan and his ormouibearer ■were 

a ofiert ds tout dficlorer : mols elle lol a eato 
reftia6e.*' 

• L’Hennitagc, Marck 
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only two. Yet they made a great 
danghter of the Philistines. Was that 
asaMtsiiiation ? It cannot, said Char- 
nock, be the mere act, it must be the 
cause, that makes killing assassination. 
It followed that it was not assassina- 
tion to kill one, — and here tlie dying, 
man gave a loose to all his hatred, — 
who bad declared a war of extermina- 
tion against loyal subjects, who hung, 
drew, and quj^tered every man who 
stood im for the right, and who had laid 
waste England to enrich the Dutch. 
Ohamock admitted that his enterprise 
Would have been ui\justifiable if it had 
not been authorised by James : but he 
maintained that it had been authorised, 
not indeed expressly, but by implica- 
tdon. His ,Maj esty bad indeed formerly 
prohibited similar attempts : but he had 
prohibited them, not as iA themselves 
eriminal, but merely as inexpedient at 
this or that conjuncture of affairs. 
Circumstances had changed. The pro- 
hibition might therefore reasonably be 
considered as withdrawn. His Majesty’s 
faithful subjects had then only to look 
to the woT^ of 'his commission; and 
those words, beyond all doubt, fully 
warranted an attack on the person of 
he nsurper.* 

King and Keyes sufi’ered ^th Char- 
„ nock. King behaved with 

of ciur. firmness and decency. He ac- 
Ki^g; ud knowledged his crime, and 
said that he repented of it. 
He thought it due to the Church of 
whidthe was a member, and on which 

* This most Cnrions paper is among the 
Naime liSS. In the Bodleian Library. A 
abort, Mid not perfectly ingenaoua, abetract 
of It 'will be found in the Life of James, 'il. 
555. Why Maepberson, who bos printed 
many leas Interesting documents, did not 
choose to print this document, it is eaa^ to 
guess. I will transcribe two or three Im- 
portant sentences. “ It may reasonably be 
pre g nm ed that what, in one juncture, Hia 
liBjesby bad rejected he might another 
accept, 'when bis own and the public good 
neC^SBilly required It, For 1 could not 
understand it In euoh a manner as If he hsd 
gi'rezi a gnsral prohibition that at no time 
the Fringe of Drange should be tonched. . . . 

. . . Nobody Oiat believes His Majesty to be 
lawful King of Sn^aod can doubt but that In 
'Virtue of bis ooimBlaaion to levy war against 
the Prince of Orange and hia adherents, tbe 
setting npon bis person is jn^iflable, as well by 
the laws of the land duly Interpreted and ex- 
plained as by tbe law of God.” 


his conduct had brought reproach, to 
declare that he hod' been misfed, not by 
sUy casuistry about tyrannicide, but 
merely by the violence of his own Ovil 
passions. Poor Keyes was in an agony 
of terror. His tears and lamentations 
moved the pity of some of the specta- 
tors. It was said at ^he time, and it 
has often since been repeated, that a 
servant drawn into crime by a master, 
and then betrayed by that master, was 
a proper object of royal clemency. But 
those who have blamed the Severity 
"with which Keyes was treated have 
altogether omitted to notice the im- 
portant circumstance which distin- 
guished his case from that of every 
other Conspirator. He had been one 
of the Blues. He had kept up to the 
last an intercourse with his old com- 
rades. On the very day fixed for the 
nq^rder he had contrived to mingle 
with them and to pick up intelligence 
from them. The regiment had been 
so deeply infected with disloyalty that 
it had been found necessary to confine 
Some men and to dismiss many more. 
Surely, if any example wds to be made, 
it was proper to make an example of 
the agent by whose instrumentality the 
men who meant to shoot the King 
communicated with the men whose 
business was to guard him. 

Friend was tried next. His crime 
was not of so black a dye as of 
that of the three conspirators FdawL-o 
who had just suff'ered. He had indeed 
invited foreign en envies to invade the 
realm, and had made preparations* for 
joining them. But^ though he had been 
rivy to the design of assassination, he 
ad not been a party to it. His large 
fortune however, and the use-which ha 
was well known to have made of it, 
marked him out as a fit object for 
punishment. He, like Chomock, asked 
for counsel, and, like Chamock, asked 
in vain. The Judges cM^uld not relax 
the law; and the Attorney General 
would "not postpone the triaL The 
proceeRings of that day furnish a Strong 
argument in favour of the Act from the 
benefit of which Friend was excluded. 
It is impossible to read them over at 
this distance of time withput feeling 
compassion for a silly ill educated man, 
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unnerved by extreme danger, ^nd op> 
posed to cool, astute, and experienced 
antagonists. Charnock had defended 
himself and those who were tried with 
him as well as any professionid advo- 
cate could have done. But poor Friend 
was as helpless as a child. He could 
do little more than exclaim that he 
was a Protestant and that the witnesses 
against him were Papists, who had 
dispensations from their priests for 
pei^ury, and who believed that to swear 
away the lives of heretics was a meri- 
torious work. He was so grossly ig- 
norant of law and history as to imamne 
that the statute of treasons, passed in 
the reign of Edward the Third, at a 
time when there was only one reli- 
gion in the kingdotn, contained a 
clause providing that no Papist should 
be a witness, and actually forced the 
Clerk of the Court to read the whole 
Act from beginning to end. About 
Friend’s guilt it was impossible that 
there could' be a doubt in any rational 
mind. He was convicted; and he 
would have been convicted if he had 
been allowed the privileges for which 
he asked. 

Parkyns came next. He had been 
Tri&ior deeply concerned in the worst 
Pukyat. part of the plot, and was, in 
one respect, less excusable than any of 
his accomplices, for they were all non- 
jurors ; and he bad taken the oaths to 
the existing government. He too in- 
sisted that he ought to be tried accord- 
ing to the provisions of the new Act, 
Bu^ the counsel for the Crown stood on 
their extreme righf; and his request 
was denied. As he was a mau of con- 
siderable abilities, and had been bred 
to the bar, he probably said for himself 
all that counsel could have said for 
him ; and that sll amounted to very 
little^ He was ^ound guilty, and re- 
ceived sentence of death on the evening 
of the twenty-fourth of March, within 
six hours of the time when the law of 
which he had vainly demanded the 
benefit was to come into force.** . 

The execution of the two knights 
Wfljs eagerly expected by the population 

• The trials of Frlenii and Parkyns will he 
found, excellently reported, among the State 

Trials. 


of Loudon. The Stated Gefipial were 
informed by fJieir correspondent tbit, 
of all sights, that in which the English 
most delighted wae a hanging, and 
that, of all hangings within the me- 
mory of the oldest man,>that of Friend 
and. Parkyns had excited the greatest 
interest. The multituds ha^ been 
incensed against Friend by reports 
touching the exceeding badness of the 
beer which he brewed. It was even 
rumoured that he had, in his zeal for 
the Jacobite cause, poisoned all the 
casks which he had furnished to the 
navy. An inmunerablB crowd accord- 
ingly assembled at T^bum. Scaffolding 
had been put up which formed an im- 
mense amphitheatre round the gallows. 
On this scaffolding the wealthier spec- 
tators stood, row above row; and ex- 
pectation Was at the height when it 
was announced that the show was de- 
ferred. The mob broke up in bad 
humour, and not without many fights 
between those who had given money 
for their places and those yho refused 
to return it.* 

The cause of this severe disappoint- 
ment was a resolution suddenly passed 
by the Commons. A member had pro- 
posed that a Committee should be sent 
to the wer with authority to ex- 
amine the prisoners, and to hold out to 
them the nope that they mighty by a 
full and ingenuous confession, obtain 
the intercession of the House. The de- 
bate appears, from the scanty informa- 
tion which has come down to, us, to 
have been a very curious one. Parties 
seemed to have changed characters. It 
have been expected that the 
Whigs would have been inexorably se- 
vere, and that, if there was any tender- 
ness for the unhappy men, that tender- 
ness wouldhavB b^n found among'tho 
Tories. But in truth many of the 
Whigs hoped that they might, by 
sparing two criminals who had no 
power to do mischief, be able to detect 
and destroy numerou.s criminals high 
in rank and office. On the otherhand, 
every man Vho had ever had any deal- 
ings direct or indirect with Saint Her- 
mains, or who took an interest in uny 

« L’Hermltoge, April 1696. 
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cDoms^ William afl rightful and law- 
ful BiAg of Enrfand. It was moved 
in L the Upper Honse that the same 
fbm Bhould be adopted : but objec- 
tioi& were raised bj the Tories. Not- 
•tln^am, ever conscientious, honour- 
al^e, and narrow minded, declared that 
he could not assent to the words 
“ rightful and lawful.” He still held, 
as he had held from the first, that a 
prince who had taken the Crown, not 
by birthright, but by the gift of the 
Convention, could not properly be so 
described. William . was doubtless 
Eing in fact, and, as King in fact, 
was entitled to the obedience of Chris- 
tians. iVNo man,” said Nottingham, 

‘ hafl served or will serve His Maj 
more faithfully than I. But to this 
document I cannot set my hand.” 
Eochester and Normanby held similar 
language. Monmouth, in a speech of 
two hours and a half, earnestly exhorted 
the Lords to aj^ee with the Commonii. 
Burnet was , vehement on the same' 
side. Wharton, whose father had 
lately died, and who was now Lord 
Wharton, appeared in the foremost 
rasik of the Whig peers. But no 
man distinguished himself more in the 
deWte than one whose life, both public 
and private, had been a long series of 
faults and disasters, the incestuous 
lover of Henrietta Berkeley, the unfor- 
tunate lieutenant of Monmouth. He 
had recently ceased to he called by the 
tarnished name of Grey of Wark, and 
was now Earl of Tankerville. He 
spoke on that day with great force and 
eloqueoce for the words, “rightful and 
lawful.” Leeds, after expressing his 
regret that a question about a mere 
phrase should have produced dissen- 
sion among noble persons who wera ali 
equally attached to the reigning. Sove- 
reign, undertook the office of mediator. 
He pEop<>aed that their Lordi' ' 
instep of recognising William as i 
fill and lawfiu King, should 
that William had the right by law to 
the English Crown, and t^at no other 
person had >apy right whatever to that 
Crown. Strang to say, almost all the 
, Tory peers were perfoctV satisfied with 
what Leeds had Bagge5te(^ Among 
the Whigs there was some unwilling- 


ness to consent to a change which, 
slight as it WEIS, might be nioii^bt \o 
indicate a difference of opinion between 
the two -houses on a subject of grave 
importance. But Devonshire and Port- 
land declared themselves content : their 
authority prevailed; and. the altera- 
tion was made. How a rightful and 
lawful possessor is to bti distinguished 
from a possessor who has the exclusive 
“~ht by law, is a' question which a 

may, without any painful sense 
acknowledge to be beyond 
the reach of his faculties, and leave to 
be discussed by High Churchmen. 
Eighty three peers immediately affixed 
their names to the amended form of 
association ; and Rochester was among 
them. 'Nottingham, not yet quite satis- 
fied, asked time for consideration.^ 

Beyond the walls of Parliament 
there was none of thjs verbal quibbling. 
The'^ language of the House of Com- 
mons was adopted by the whole coun- 
try. Tha City of London led the way. 
Within thirty six hours after the 
Association had been published under 
the direction of the Speaker, it was 
subscribed by the Lord Mayor, by the 
Aldermen, and by almost all the mem- 
bers of the Common Counoil. The 
municipal corporations aU over the 
kingdom followed the example. The 
spring assizes were just beginning; 
and at every county town the grand 
jurors and the justices of the peace put 
down their names. Sooil shopkeepers, 
artisans, yeomen, farmers, husband- 
men, came by thous^ds to the tables 
where the parchments were laid out. 
In Westminster there were thirty seven 
thousand associators, in the Tower 
Hamlets eight thousand, in Southwark 
eigjhteen thousand. The rural parts 
of Surrey furnished seventeen thousand. 
At Ipswich all the freemen signed ex- 
cept tWo. At Warwick all the male 
innabitaiitB who had attained the age 
of sixteen signed, except two Papists 
and two Quakers. At Taunton, where 
• 

• The beat, indeed the only good, account 
of thiBee debates is ^ven by L’Harmitage, 

10M. Ho Hftya, veBy fruly ; “ La dif- 
fdrenwn’est qu’nne dispute da mots, le droit 
[u’on a & nns clioae fielon las lolz estant aussy 
►on qu’il pulftse estre." i 
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the memory of the Bloody Circmt 
waa trefih, every man who could 
write gave in his adhesion to the go- 
vernment. All the churches and all 
the meeting houses in the town were 
crowded, as they had never been 
crowded before, with people who came 
to thank Q-od f^r having preserved him 
whom they fondly called William the 
Deliverer. Of all the counties of Eng- 
land, Lancashire was the most Ja- 
cobitical. Yet Lancashire furnished 
fifty thousand signatures. Of all the 
great towns of England Korwich was 
the most Jacobitical. The magistrates 
of that city were supposed to be in the 
interest of the exiled dynasty. The 
noiy’urors were numerous, and had, just 
before the discovery of th^plot, seemed 
to be in unusual spirits and ventured 
to take unusual liberties. One of the 
chief divines of the schism had preached 
a sermon there which gave rise to strange 
suspicions. He had taken for his text 
the verse in which the Prophet Jere- 
miah announced that the day of ven- 
geance was come, that the ^word would 
be drunk with blood, that the Lord 
God of Hosts had a sacrifice in the 
north country by the Kiver Euphrates. 
Very soon it was known that, at the 
time when this discourse was delivered, 
swords had actually been sharpening, 
under the direction of Barclay and 
Parkyns, for a bloody sacrifice on the 
north bank of the river Thames. The 
indignation of the common people of 
Norwich was not to be restrained. 
Tfiey came in multitudes, though dis- 
couraged by the muuicipol authorities, 
to plight faith to William, rightful 
and lawful King. In Norfolk the num- 
ber of signatures amounted to forty 
eight thousand, in Suffolk to seventy 
thousand. Upwards of five hundred 
rolls went up to London from every 
part of England. The number of names 
attached to twenty seven of those rolls 
appears trom the liondou Gazette to 
have been three hundred and^ourteen 
thousand. After making the largest 
allowance for fraud, it ^seema certain 
that the Association included the great 
majority of the adolt male inhabitant 
of England who were able to si^ their 
names. The tide of popular feeling was 


80 strong that a man who was known 
not to have signed ran considerable 
risk of being publicly afitonted, * In 
many places nobody appeared without 
wearing in bia hat a riband on 
which were embroidered the words, 

" General Association for Wil- 

liam.” Once a party of Jacobites had 
the cjourage to parade a street in Lon- 
don with an emblematic device which 
seemed to indicate their contempt for 
what they called the new ^lemn 
League and Covenant. They were 
instantly put to rout by the mob, and 
their leader was well ducked. The 
enthusiasm spread to secluded isles, to 
factories in foreign countries, to remote 
colonies. The Association was signed 
by the rude fishermen of the Scilly 
Rocks, by the English merchants of 
Malaga, by the English merchants of 
Genoa, by the citizens of New York, 
by the tobacco planters pf Virginia, and 
by the sugar planters of Barbadoes.*^ 

Emboldened by success, the Whig 
leaders ventured to proceed a step 
further. They brought into the Lower 
House a bill for the securing of the 
Ring’s person and government. ;By 
this bill it was provided that whoever, 
while the war lasted, should come from 
France into England without the royal 
license should incur the penaltaes of 
treason, that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act should continue to 
the end of the year 1696, and that all 
functionaries appointed by William 
should retain their offices, notwith- 
, standing his death, till his successor 
should be pleased to dismiss them* The 
form of Association which the House of 
Commons had adopted was sdlenmly 
ratified; and it was provided that no 
person should sit in , that House or 
should hold any office, dvil or militaiy, 
without siOTing. The Lords Were in- 
dulged in the use of their own form ; 
and nothing was said about the clergy. 

The Tones, headed by Finch ftnd 
Seymour, complained bitterly of this 
new test, and ventured once to dividoi 
but were defeated. Finch seems to 

• See the London Gazettes during Beve^ 

IT March -M. 

wsoka; L’Sermitage, March Aprus. 

April IJ. 1696 ; Postman^ April 9. 26. 
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have been heard patiently: but, not- 
withstanding all Seympur’s eloquence, 
the contemptuous manner in which he 
spoke of the Association raised a storm 
against which he could not stand. Loud 
cries of “ the Tower, the Tower,” were 
heard. Haughty and imperious as he 
was, he was forced to explain away his 
words, and could scarcely, by apologis- 
ing in a manner to which die was little 
accustomed, save himself from the hu- 
miliation of being called to the bar and 
reprimanded on his knees. The bill 
went up to the Lords, and passed with 
great speed in spite of the opposition 
of Rochester and Nottingham.* 

The nature and extent of the change 
Bill for which the discovery of the As- 
sassination Plot had produced 
Elections jjj temper of the House 
of Commons and of the nation is 
strikingly illustrated by the history of 
a bill entitled a BiU for the further 
Regulation of iilections of Members of 
Parliament. 

The moneyed interest was almost 
entirely. Whig, and was therefore an 
object of dislike to the Tories. The 
rapidly growing power of that interest 
was generally regarded with j ealousy by 
landowners, whether they were Whigs 
or Tories. It was something new and 
monstrous to see a trader from Lom- 
bard Street, who had no tie to the soil 
of our island, and whose wealth was en- 
tirely personal and movable, post down 
to Devonshire or Sussex with a port- 
manteau full of guineas, offer himself 
as camudate for a borough in opposi- 
tion to a neighbouring gentleman whose 
ancestors had been regularly returned 
ever since the Waj^ of the Roses, and 
come in at the head of the poll. Yet 
even this was not the worst. More than 
one, seat in Parliament, it was said, had 
been. bought and sold over a dish of 
coffee at Qairaway^s. The purchaser 
had not been required even to go 
through the form of showing himself 
to the electol’S. Without learing his 
counting house in Cheapside, he had 
been chosen to represent a place which 
he had never seen. Such things were 

• Journals of the Oonunons and Lords; 
L’Hermltage, April ^Tj-. 1696, 


intolerable. No man, it was said, pught 
to sit in, the English legislature who 
was not master of some hundreds of 
acres of English ground.* A bill was 
accordingly brought in for excluding 
from the House of Commons ev«^ 
person who had not a certain estate in 
land. For a knight of a shire the 
qualification was fixed at five hundred 
a year for a burgess at two hundred 
a year. Early in February this bill 
was read a second time and referred to 
a Select Committee. A motion was 
made that the Committee should be in- 
structed to add a clause enacting that 
all elections should be by ballot. Whe- 
ther this motion proceeded from a 
Whig or from a Tory, by what argu- 
ments it was support^, and on what 
grounds it was opposed, we have now 
no means of discovering. Wo know 
only that it was rejected without a di- 
vision. 

Before the bill came back from the 
Committee, some of the most respect- 
able constituent bodies in the kingdom 
had raised their voices against the new 
restriction to which it was proposed to 
subject them. There had in general 
been little sympathy between the com- 
mercial towns and the Universities. 
For the commercial towns were the 
chief seats of Whiggism and Noncon- 
formity ; and the Univereities were 
zealous for the CrtfX^n and the Church. 
Now, however, Oxford and Cambridge 
made common cause with London and 
Bristpl. It was hard» said the Aca- 
demics, that a grave and learned mah, 
sent by a large body of grave and 
learned men to the Great Council of 
the nation, should be thought less fit to 
sit in that Council than a boozing 
clown who had scarcely literature 
enough to entitle him to the benefit of 
clergy. It was hard, said the traders, 
that a merchant prince, who had been 
the first magistrate of the first city in 
the world, whoap name on the back of 
a bill ccjjnmaiided entire confidence at 
Smyrna and at Genoa, at Hamburg 

• Bee the Fieeholder’B Plea agalnat Stock- 
jobbing flections of Parliament Men, and 
the ConslderationB upon Corrupt Elections of 
Members to serve In Parliament. Both these 
pamphlets were pubHshed In 1701. 
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and ,at Amsterdam, who had at sea 
ships evei’y one of which was worth a 
manor, and who had repeatedly, when 
the liberty and religion of the kingdom 
were in peril, advanced to the govern- 
ment, at an hour’s notice, five or ten 
thousand pounds, should bo supposed 
to have a lesa stake in the prosperity of 
the commonwealth than a Squire who 
sold his own bullocks and hops over a 
pot of ale at the nearest market town. 
On the report, it was moved that the 
Universities should be excepted: but 
the motion was lost by a hundred and 
fifty one votes to a hundred and forty 
three. On the third reading it waa 
moved that the City of London should 
be excepted : but it was not thought 
advisable to divide. The final question, 
that the bill do pass, was carried by a 
hundred and seventy three votes to a 
hundred and fifty, on the day which 
preceded the discovery of the Assassi- 
nation Plot. The Lords agreed to the 
bill without any amendment. 

William had to consider whether he 
would give or witliliold his assent. 
The commercial towns of the kingdom, 
and among them the City of London, 
which had always stood firmly by him, 
and which had extricated him many 
times from great embarrassments, im- 
plored his protection. It was represented 
to him that the Commons were far 
indeed from being unanimous on this 
subject; that^ in the last stage, the 
majority had been only twenty three 
in a full House; that the motion to 
except the Universities hod been lost 
by a majority of only eight. On full 
consideratioii he resolved not to pass 
the bill. Nobody, he said, could accuse 
him of acting selfishly on this occa- 
sion: his prerogative Was not concerned 
in the matter; and he could have no 
objection to the proposed law except 
Hi at it would be mischievous to his 
people. 

On the tenth of April 1696, therefore, 
the Clerk of the Parliament yas com- 
manded to inform the Houses that His 
Majesty would consider of the Bill for 
the further Begulation of Elections. 
Some violent Tories in the Hbuse of 
Commons flattered themselves that 
they might be able to carry a resolution 


reflecting on the King. They moved 
that whoever had advised him to refuse 
his a.s3ent to their bill was an enemy 
to him and to the nation. Never was 
a greater blunder cofnmitted. Tho 
temper of the House was very different 
from what ihhad been on the day when 
the address against Portland’s grant 
had been voted by acclamation. The 
detection of a murderous conspiracy, 
the apprehension of a French invasion, 
had changed every thing. William was 
popular. Every daj ten or twelve bales 
of parchment covered with the signa- 
tures of associators were laid at his 
feet. Nothing could he more impru- 
dent than to propose, at such a time, a 
thinly disguised vote of censure on him. 
The moderate Tories accordingly sepa- 
rated themselves from their angry and 
unreasonable brethren. The motion 
was rejected by two hundred and nine- 
teen votes to seventj"^^- and the House 
ordered the question and the numbers 
on both sides to be published, in order 
that the world might know how com- 
pletely the attempt to produce a i^uarrel 
between the King and his Parliament 
had failed.*" 

The country gentlemen might per- 
haps have been more inclined 
to resent the loss of their bulh^o^ii 
bill, had they not been put 
into high goodhumour by the 
passing of another bdl which they con- 
sidered os even more important. The 
project of a Land Bank had been 
revived, in a form less shocking to 
common sense and less open to ridicule 
than that which had, two years before, 
been under < the consideration of the 
House of Commons. Chamberlayno 
indeed protested Iqudly against all mo- 
difications of his plan, and proclaimed 
with utidimiuish^ confidence that he 
would make all his countrymen rich if 
they would only let him. He was not, 
he said, the first great discoverer whojn 
princes and statesmen had regarded as 
a dreamer. Henry the Seventh had, 
in an evil hour, refused to listen to 

* Tho history of this bill \vill be found in 
the JoumaJs of tho Commons, and In a very 
interesting despatch of L’Hermltage, April 1-^. 
1696. The bill itself is among tiie Archives 
of the House of Lords, 
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Christoplier Columbus; aid the conBe- 
quench nad been that England had lost 
the Tninefl of Mexico and Peru. But 
what were the mines of Mexico and 
Peru to the riches of a nation blessed 
with an unlimited paper currency ? By 
this time, howerer, the ifnited force of 
reason and ridicule had reduced the 
once numerous sect ^^hich followed 
Chamberlayne to a small and select 
company of incorrigible fools. Few 
even of the squires now believed in his 
two great doctrineg ; the doctrine that 
the State can, by merely calling a 
handle of old rags ten millions sterling, 
add ten millions sterling to the riches 
of the nation; and the doctrine that a 
lease of land for a term of years may 
he worth many times the fee simple. 
But it was still the general opinion of 
the country gentlemen that a bank, of 
which it should be the special business 
to advance money on the secnirity of 
land, might be a great blessing to the 
nation. Harley and the Speaker Foley 
now proposed that such a bank should 
he established by Act of Parliament, 
and promised that, if their plan was 
Adopted, the King should be amply 
supplied with money for the next cam- 

rhe Whig leaders, and especially 
Montague, saw that’ the scheme was a 
delusion, that it must speedily fail, 
and that, before it failed, it might not 
improbably ruin their own favourite 
institution, the Bank of England. But 
on this^point they had against them, 
not only the whole Tory party, but 
also their master and many of their 
followers. The necessitiss of the State 
were pressing. The offers of the pro- 
T^tors were tempting. The Bans: of 
England had, in return for its charter, 
advanced to the State only one million 
'at eight per cent. The Land Bank 
would advance more than two millions 
and a half at Seven per cent. William, 
whose chief object was to procure 
money for the sOrvice of the year, was 
little inclined to And fault with any 
source from which two millions and a 


half could bo obtained. Sunderland, 
who generally exerted his influence in 
favour of the Whig leaders, failed them 
on this otcasion. The Whig country 
gentlemen wero delighted by the pro- 
spect of being able to repair their 
stables, replenish their cellars, and give 
portions to their daughters. It was 
impossible to contend against such a 
combination of force. A biU was passed 
which authorised the government to 
borrow two millions five hundred and 
sixty four thousand pounds at seven 
per cent. A fund, arising chiefly from 
a new tax on salt, was set apart for thi^ 
payment of the interest. If, before the 
first of August, the subscription for on o 
half of this loan should have been filled, 
and if one half of the sum subscribed 
should have been paid into the Ex- 
chequer, the subscribers were to become 
a corporate body, under the name of the 
National Land Bank. As this bank 
was expressly intended to accommo- 
date country gentlemen, it was strictly 
interdicted from lending money on any 
private security other than a mortgage 
of land, and was bound" to lend on 
mortgage at least half a million annu- 
ally. The intfirest on this half million 
was not to exceed three and a half per 
cent, if the payments were quarterly, or 
four per cent, if the payments were half 
yearly. At that time the market rato 
of interest on the best mortgages was 
fall six per cent. The shrewd observers 
at the Dutch Embassy therefore thought 
that the subscription -would never, J)« 
half filled up ; and it Seems strange 
that an^ sane person shoold haVo 
thought otherwise.* 

It was vain however to reason against 
the general infatuation. The Tories 
exultingly predicted that the Bank of 
Robert Harley would completely eclipse 
the Bank of Charles Montague. 
bill passed both houses. On the twenty- 
seventh of April it received the royal 
assent'; and the Parliament was imme- 
diately afterwards prorogued. 

• The Act ifl 7 & 8 Will. 3. c- 31. Its his- 
tory may be traced in the J ournals. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


On the aflvfflith of M^ 1696, William 
BOuiary laiideft ill Holland.* Thence 
he proceeded to Flanders, and 
took the command of the allied 
forces, which were collected in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent. Villeroy and 
Boufflers were already in the field. All 
Europe waited impatiently for great 
news from the Netherlands, but waited 
in Tdin. No aggreasiYe moTsmentwas 
made. The object of the generals on 
both aides was to keep their troops from 
dying of hunger; and it was an object 
by ho means easily attained. The 
treasuries both of France and England 
were empty. Lewis had, during the 
winter, created with great diflBculty and 
expense a gigantic magazine at Givet 
on the frontier of his kingdom. The 
buildings were commodious and of vast 
extent. The quantity of provender 
laid up in them forhorses was immense. 
The number of rations for men was 
commonly estimated at from three to 
four millions. But early in the spring 
Athlone and Cohom had, by a bold and 
dexterous move, surprised Givet, and 
had utterly destroyed both storehoasea 
and stores, t France, already fainting 
from exhaustion, was in no condition to 
repair such a loss. Sieges such as those 
of Mons and Ntfmur were operations too 
costly for her means. The businass of 
her army now whs, not to conquer but 
to subsist. 

The army of William was reduced to 
straits not less painliil. The material 
wealth of England, indeed, had not 
been very seriously imMired by the 
drain which the war had caused ; but 
she was suffering severely from the de- 
fectiye state ofthatinstrument by which 
her material wealth was distributed. 

Saturday, the second of May, had 
Comnior- been fixed by Parliament as 
ri^Eny.*' Ill® 0“ which the 

land. clipped crowns, halfcrowns and 

* London G>azette, May 4. 18M. 

t Ibid. March 13. 16. 1696; Monthly Mer- 
cury for March, 1096, 


shillings were to be received by tale in 
payment of taxes.* The Exchequer 
was besieged ^m dawn till midnight 
by an immense multitudei It was ne- 
cessary to call in the guards for the 
purpose bf keeping order. On the fol- 
lowing Monday began a cruel agony of 
a few months, which was destined to 
be succeeded by many years of almost 
unbroken prosperity. f 

Most of the old silver had vanished. 
The new siLver had scarcely made its 
appearance. Several mUlions st£vling, 
in ingots and hammered eoin^ were 
lying in the vaults of the Excl^uer ; 
and the milled money as yet came forth 
very si owly from th e Min t { Alarmists 
predicted that the wealthiest and most 
enlightened kingdom in Europe would 
be reduced to the state of those barba- 
rous societies in which a mat is bought 
with a hatchet, and a pair of mocassins 
with a piece of venison. 

There were, indeed, some hammered 
pieces which had escaped mutilation ; 
and sixpences not clipped within the 
innermost ring were stiff current. This 
old money and the new money tojgether 
made up a scanty stock of silver, which, 
with the help of gold, was to carry the 
nation through tho summer and au- 
tumn. § The manufacturers ^nomlly 
contrived, though with extreme diffi- 
culty, to pay their workmen in coffi.|| 
The upper classes seem to have Hved 
to a great extent on credit. Evan on 
opulent man seldom had the means of 

* The Act provided tHai! the clipped moif^ 
must be brought in bef(^ the fourth of Maji 
Ab the third vnu a Sunday, the seoond 
practically the last day. 

t L’Henmtage, May ^ 1696 ; London 
Newsletter, May 4., May 6. In the Kewe- 
letter the fourth of May Is mentioned as " the 
day so much taJcfin notice of for the unlyeiBal 
concern people had In It.'’ 

t London Newsletter, May 21. (Kd 

Postmaster, June 25. ; L’HBnnlta«ef'|&^^, 

S Haynes's Brief Memoirs, Lansdowne M38. 

001 . 

It See the petition from Blndlngham in the 
Commons’ Journals, Nov, 13 l 1W6 ; ami the 
petition from Leicester, Nov. 21. 
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dischargLDg the weekly bills of his 
baAer and butcher.* A promissory 
note, however, subscribed by such a 
man, was readily taken in the district 
whei’B his meanff^and character were 
well known. The notes of the wealthy 
money changers of Lombard Street cir- 
culated widely.f The paper of the 
Bank of England did much service, and 
would have done more, but for the un- 
happy error into which the Parliament 
had recently been by Harley and 
Foley. The confidence which the pub- 
lic had felt in that powerful and opulent 
Company had been shaken by the Act 
which established the Land Bank. It 
might well be doubted whether there 
would be room for the two rival insti- 
tutions ; and of the two, the younger 
seemed to be the favourite of the go- 
vemu;ieEt and of the legislature. The 
price of the stock of the Bank of En- 
gland had gone rapidly down from a 
hundred and ten to eighty three. 
Meanwhile the goldsmiths, who had 
from the first been hostile to that great 
corporation, were platting against it. 
They collected its paper from every 
quarter; and on the fourth of May, 
when the Exchequer had just svallbwed 
up most of the old money, and when 
scarcely any of the new money had been 
issued, they flocked to Grocers’ Hall, 
and insist^ on immediate payment. A 
single goldsmith demanded thirty thou- 
sand pounds. The Directors, in this 
extremity, acted wisely and firmly. 
They refused to cash the notes which 
had been thus maliciously presented, 
and left the holders to seek a remedy 
in Westminster Hall. Other creditors, 
who came in good faith to ask for their 
due, were paid, The conspirators af- 
fected to triumph over the powerful 
body, which they hated and dreaded. 
The bank which had recently begun to 
exist under such splendid auspices, 

* " Money exceeding scarce, so that none 
was paid or received : but all was on trust.” 
— Evelyn, May 13. And again, on June tl. : 
"Want of currant money to carry on the 
Bmallest concerns, oven for dally provisions In 
the markets.” 

t L'Hennltage, See a Letter of 

Drydcn to Tonaon, whl<A Malone, with great 
prolm^ity, supposea to have been written at 


which had seemed destined tp make a 
revolution in commerce and in finance, 
which had been the boast of London 
and the envy of Amsterdam, was 
already insolvent, ruined, dishonoured. 
Wretched pasquinades were published, 
the Trial 6f the Land Bank for mur- 
dering the Bank of Ebgland, the last 
Will and Testament of the Bank of 
England, the Epitaph of the Bank of 
England, the Inquest on the Bank of 
England. But, in spite of all this 
clamour and all this wit, the corre- 
spondents of the States General reported 
that the Bank of England had not 
really suffered in the public esteem, 
and that the conduct of the goldsmiths 
was generally condemned.* 

The Directors soon found it impossi- 
ble to procure silver enough to meet 
every claim which was made ou them 
in good faith. They then bethought 
them of a new expedient. They made 
a call of twenty per cent on the pro- 
prietor, and thus raised a sum which 
enabled them to give every applicant 
fifteen per cent in milled money on 
what was due to him. They returned 
him his note, after making a minute 
upon it that part had been paid.f A 
few notes thus marked are still pre- 
served among the archives of the Bank, 
as memorials of that terrible time. 
The paper of the Corporation continued 
to circulate: but the value fluctuated 
violently from day to day, and indeed 
from hour to hour ; for the public miud 
was in so excitable a stkte that the most 
absurd lie which a stockjobber could 
invent sufficed to send the price up or 
down. One week the discount was only 
six per cent, in another week twenty 
four per cent. A tenpound note, which 
had been takeil in the morning as worth 
more than nine pounds, was often worth 
less than eight pounds before night. { 

■ . 

* LTIermitagB to the States OEneral, May 
; Luttrell’a Diary, May 7. ; Paris Gazette, 
June A. ■ Trial anil CondBmnation of the 
Land BauK at Bioter Change far murdering 
the Bank of England at Grocers’ Hall, 169G. 
The Will and the Epitaph will be fonnd in the 
Trial. 

t L’HemEiitage, June l09(). 

{ On this subject see flle Short History of 
the Last Parliament, 1639 ; Ntirclsaus Lut- 
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Another, and, at that oonjuncture, a 
more effectual substitute for a metallic 
currency, owed its exiatenco to the in- 
genuity of Charles Montague. He had 
succeeded in engrafting on Harley's 
Land Bank Bill a clause which empow- 
ered the government to issue negotiable 
paper bearing interest at the rate of 
thrcejk-^fce a day on a hundred pounds. 
In the midst of the general distress 
and confusion appeared the first E*- 
cheEjuer Bills, drawn for various amounts 
from a hundred pounds down to five 
pounds. These instruments were ra- 
pidly distribuf^d over the kingdom by 
the post, and were every where welcome. 
The Jacobites talked violently against 
them in everji coffeehouse, and wrote 
much detestable verse against them, 
but to 'little purpose. The success of 
the plan was such, that the ministers 
at nn^J time resolved to issue twenty- 
shilling bills, and even fifteenshilling 
bills, for the payment of the troops. 
But it- docs not appear that this reso- 
lution was carried into effect.* 

It is difficult to imagine how, with- 
out the Exchequer Bills, the govern- 
ment of the country could hate been 
carried on during that year. Every 
source of revenue had been affected by 
the state of the curreuay; and one 

and the letters of L’llerniitago passim. See 
also the petition of tha Clothiers of Gloucester 
in the Commons’ JournEil, Nov, 27. 1696. 
Oldmixon, who hod been himself a sufferer, 
writes on this subject with even more than 
bis usual acrimony. 

" ^ .. / la JUT1023. JaiipSO 

* SeeL ncrmltage, Jime^., JiuTTUT 

Aug. 1696 ; Luttrell’s Diary, Aug. 

4. The Postman of Angust 15. mentions the 
great benefit derived Trom the Exchequer 
Bllft. The Pegasus of Aug. 24, says : " The 
Exchequer Bills do more and more obtain with 
the public ; and ’tis no wonder.'^ The Pegasus 
of Aug. 28. says ; “ They pass as money from 
hand hand : 'tis observed that such ns cry 
them down ojo ill affected to the govern- 
ment.” “They are found by experience,” 
says the Postman of the seventh of May fol- 
lowing, ^‘to be of extraordinary use to the 
merchants and traders of the City of London, 
and all other parts of the kingdom.” pi will 
give one 8p)ecimen of the unmetricol and al- 
most unintelligible doggrel which the Jaco- 
bite {Moots published on this subject ; — 

" Pray, Sir, did ygu heM of the lata proOlunBllon, 

Of icnrtlnc paper rorpayraeni quite ibro* IbenulonP 
Yei, Sir, 1 liaTB : lli 0 y*^re your Monlteue’i notei. 
Tinctured and coloured by your - -" **• * 

But Hji plain oD tbs people to bo but a tout, 

They cdidb by tlio carrier iDd go by tbs poit." 


source, on which the ParlUment had 
confidently reckoned for the means of 
defraying more than half the charge of 
the war, had yielded not a single far- 
thing. • 

The sum expected from the Land 
Bank was near two niillion Financui 
six hundred thousand pounds, ij^i*** 

Of this sum one half was to be sub- 
scribed, and one quarter paid up by the 
first of August. The Xing, just before 
his dBpajd.urp, had signed a warrant ap- 
pointing certain commissioners, among 
whom Harley and Foley were the most 
eminent, to receive the names of the 
contributors.* A great meeting of per- 
sons interested in the scheme was held 
in the Hall of the Middle Temple. One 
office was opened at Exeter Change, 
another at Mercers’ Hall. Forty agents 
went down into the country, and an- 
nounced to the landed gentry of every 
shire the approach of the golden age 
of high rents and low interest. The 
Council of Regency, in order to set an 
example to the nation, put down the 
King's name for five thousand pounds ; 
and the newspapers assured the world 
that the subscription would speedily be 
fiUed.f' But when three weeks had 
passed away, it was found that only 
fifteen hundred pounds had been added 
to the five thousand contributed by the 
King. Many wondered at this : yet 
thero was little cause for wonder. The 
sum which the friends of the project 
had undertaken to raise was a sum 
which only the enemies of the project 
could furnish. The coimtiy gentlemen 
wished well to Harley’s scheme : but 
they wished well to it because they 
wanted to borrow money on easy terms ; 
and, wanting to borrow money, they of 
course were not able to lend it. The 
moneyed class alone Could supply what 
was necessary to the existence of the 
Land Bank ; and the Land Bank was 
avowedly intended to diminish the pro- 
fits, to destroy ^,th 9 political infinehce, 
and to lower the social position of the 
moneved class. As the usurers did 
not choose bo take on themselves the 

* Commona’ jDumals, Nov. 25. 1696. 

t L’Hermitage, Juno 1696 ; CommonB' 
Journals, Nov. 25.; FostmEin, May 6., Judb 
4., July 2, 
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azpease of pitting down usury, tho 
whole plan failed in a manner which, if 
the aspect of public afiaira had been lass 
alarming, would have been exquisitely 
ludicrous. ThALay drew ijear. The 
neatly ruled pages of the subscription 
book at Mercers’ Hall were still blank. 
The CommissioDBrs stood aghast. In 
their distress they applied to the go- 
veinmentfor indulgence. Many great 
capitalists, they said, were desirous to 
subscribe, but stood aloof because the 
terms were too hard. There ought to 
be some relaxation. Would the Coun- 
cil of Regency consent to an abatement 
of three handred thousand pounds? 
The finances were in such a state, and 
the letters in which the King repre- 
sented his wants were so urgent, that 
the Council of Regency hesitated. The 
Commissioners were asked whether 
they would engage to raise the whole 
sum, with this abatement. Their 
answer was unsatisfactory. They did 
not venture to say that they could 
command more than eight hundred 
thousand pounds. The negotiation was, 
therefore, broken off. The first of 
August came; and the whole amount 
contributed by the whole nation to the 
magnificent undertaking from which so 
much had been expected was two thou- 
sand one hundred pounds.* 

Just at this conjuncture Portland 
arrived from the Continent. He had 
been sent by William with charge to 
obtain money, at whatever cost, and 
from whatever quarter. The King had 
strained bis private credit in Holland 
to procure bread for his army. But 
all insufficient He wrote to his 
Minsters that, unless they could send 
him a speedy supply, his troops would 
either rise in mutiny or desert by thoU' 
sands. He knew, he said, that it would 
be hazardous to call Parliament together 
during his absence. But, if no other 
resource could be devised, that hazard 
mustbenULf The Council of Regency, 
in extreme ^barrassment, began to 
wish that the terms, hard as they were, 

• L’HermltogB, July 169B ; Com- 

mona’ JoumalB, Kdv. 2S. ; Paris Gazette, 
June 30. , August 25. ; Old FostniasteT, July 9. 

t WllUam to Heiiifilus, July 30. 1696 ; wil- 
liam to Shrewsbury, July 23. 30, 31. 


whioh had been offered by the Commis- 
sioners at Mercers’ Hull hod been ac- 
cepted. The negotiation was renewed. 
Shrewsbury, Godolphin, and Portland, 
as agents for the King, had several 
conferences with Harley and Foley, 
who hod recently pretended that eight 
hundred thousand j^unds were ready 
to be subscribed to tho Land Bank. 
The Ministers gave assuran cea that, if, 
this co^'uncture, even half that sum 
were advanced, those who had done 
this service to the State should, in the 
next session, be incorporated as a Na- 
tional Land Bank. Harley and Foley 
at first promised, with an air of confi- 
dence, to raise what was required. But 
they soon went back iiom their word : 
they showed a meat inclination to be 
punctilious and quarrelsome about 
trifles: at length the eight huiidred 
thousand pounds dwindled tq forty 
thousand; and even the forty thousand 
could be had only on hard conditions.* 
So ended the great delusion of the Land 
Bank. The commission expired ; and 
the offices were closed. 

And now the Council of Regency, 
almost in despair, had recourse to the 
Bank of England. Two Hundred thou- 
sand pounds was the very small eat sum 
which woujd suffice to meet the King’s 
most pressing wants. Would the Bank 
of England advance that sum? The 
capitalists who had the chief sway in 
the corporation were in bad humour, 
and not without reason. But fair 
words, earnest entreaties, and largo 
promises were not spared : all the in- 
fluence of Montague, which was justly 
great, was exerted: the Directors pro- 
mised to do thei^best: but they ap- 
prehended that it would be impossible 
for them |p raise the money without 
making a second call of twenty per 
cent on their constituents. It was 
necessary that the question should be 
submitted to a General Court ; in such 
a court more than six hundred persons 
were entitled to vote ; and the result 
migflt well be doubted. The proprie- 
toro were summoned to meet on the 
fifteenth of August at Grocers’ Hall. 

.* ShrewBbuTy to "WllUam, July 28.31,, Aug, 
4. 163e ; L'Hennltoge^ Ang. 
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During the painful interval of Buspense, 
Shrewsbury wrote to his master in 
language more tragic than is often 
found in official letters. “ If this 
should not succeed, God knows what 
can be done. Any thing must be tried 
and ventured rather than lie down and 
die."* On the fifteenth of August, a 
great epoch in the history of the Bank, 
the General Court was held. In the 
chair sate Sir John Houblon, the Go- 
vernor, who was also Lord Mayor of 
London, and, what would in our time 
be thought strange, a Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. Sir John, in a speech, 
every word of which was in writing, 
and had been carefully considered by 
the Directors, explained the case, and 
implored the assembly to stand by 
King William. There was at first a 
little murmuring. " If our notes would 
do,” it was said, " we should be most 
willing to assist His Majesty; but 
two hundred thousand pounds in hard 

money at a time like this The 

Governor announced explicitly that 
nothing but gold or silver would supply 
the necessities of the army in Flanders. 
At length the question was put to the 
vote ; and every hand in the Hall was 
held up for sending the money. The 
letters from the Dutch Embassy in- 
formed the States General that the 
events of that day had hound the Bank 
and the government together in close 
alliance, and that several of the minis- 
ters had, immediately after the meet- 
ing, purchased stock merely in order 
to give a pledge of their attachment to 
the body which had rendered so great 
a service to the Stat^.f 

Meanwhile, strenuous exertions were 
making to hasten the recoinage. Since 
the Kestoration, the Mint had, like 

* Shrewsbury to Williain, Aug. 7. 16D6 ; 
L’HermitagB, Aug, ; London Gazette, 
Aug. 19. 

t L’Hcrmitage, Aug. ^. 1690. Among the 
records of the Bank is a resolution of the Di- 
rectors prescribing the vary words which Sir 
John Houblon was to use. .William’s ^nse of 
the service done by the Bank on this occaaloD 
is e^ressed In his letter to Shrewsbury, of 

^"1^' One of the Directors, In a letter 
concerning the Bank, printed in 1697, says: 
“ The Directors could not have answered it to 
their members, had It been for any less oo^ 
Bion than the preservation of the kingdom.” 


every other public eetahliahment in the 
kingdom, been a neat of idlers 
and jobbers. The important rcKorettiB 
office of Warden, -worth be- 
tween ^ix and Boven ftimdred u year, 
then a handsome independenee, had 
become a mere sinecitre, and had b«en 
filled by a succession of fine gentlemen, 
who were well known at the hazard 
table of Whitehall, but who never con- 
descended to come near the Tower^ 
This office had just become vacant, and 
Montague had obtained it for Newton.^ 
The ability, the industry, and the strict 
uprightness of the great philosopher 
speedily produced a complete revolution 
throughout the department which was 
under his direction. f He devoted him- 
self to his task with an activity which 
left him no time to spare for those pur- 
suits in which he had surpassed Ar- 
chimedes and Galileo. Till the ^eat 
work was completely done, he resisted 
firmly, and almost angrily, every at- 
tempt that was made by men of science, 

• Haynes’s Brief MemDira ; LanadowneltSfl. 
801. Montague’s frieniily letter to Newton, 
announcing th a appointment, has been repeat- 
edly printed. It bears 3ote March 19. 1B9|, 

t I hove very great pleasure in quoting the 
words of Hoynee, an able, experienced, and 
practical man, who had been in the habit of 
transacting business with Newton. They 
have never, I believe, been printed. ” Mr. 
Isaac Newton, pubUc Professor of Mathema- 
tlcks in Cambridge, the greatest philo soldier, 
and one of the best men of this age, was, by a 
great and wise statesman, recommended to tha 
favour of the late King for Warden ot the 
King’s Mint and Exohai^^, for which was 
peculiarly quali''ed, because of his extraordi- 
nary skill in numbers, and his great Integrity, 
by the first of which he could judge Dorrectly 
of the Mint accounts and tzansaotionB as soon 
as ha entersd upon his office ; wid by the latter 
— I mean his integrity — he sett a standard to 
the conduct and behaviour of every officer 
and clerk in the Mint. Well had it been for 
the publick, had he acted a few years sooner 
in that situation.” It is Interesting to com- 
pare this testimony, home by a man who 
thoroughly undrastood the buriness of the 
Mint, ^th the ohlldlfih talk of Pope, as re- 
port^ by Spence. ” Sir Isaac Newton,” 

Pope, ” though BO deep in algebra and nnx- 
lons, could not readily make up a common 
account; and, whilst he was Master of ttie 
Mint, used to wt somebody to make up the 
accounts tor hun.” Some of the statesmen 
with whom Pope lived might have told him 
that It U not always from Ignoranoo of azith- 
metlo that persons at th© head of great de- 
partments leave to clerks th© buslneBSof cast- 
ing up pounds, shilUngs, oAd penoe. 
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hero or on the Continent, to draw him 
from his official duties.* The 
old officers of the Mint had thought 
it a great feat to coin silver to the 
amount of fifteen thousand pounds in 
a week. When Montague talked of 
thirty or forty thousand, these men of 
form and precedent pronounced the 
thing impracticable. But the energy 
of the young Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and of his friend the Warden 
accomplished far greater wonders. Soon 
nineteen mills Were going at once in 
the Tower. As fast as men could be 
trained to the work in London, bands 
of them were sent off to other parts of 
the kingdom. Mints were established 
at Bristol, York, Exeter, Norwich, and 
Chester. This arrangement was in the 
highest degree popular. The machiuery 
aijd the workmen were welcomed to 
the new stations with the ringing of 
bells and the firing of guns. The 
weekly issue increased to sixty thou- 
sand pounds, to eighty thousand, to a 
hundred thousand, and at length to a 
hundred and twenty thousand-f Yet 
even this issue, though great, not only 
beyond precedent, but beyond hope, 
was sbanty when compared with the 
demuids of the nation. Nor did all 
the newly stamped silver pass into 
circulation : for during the summer 
and autumn those politicians who were 
for raising the denomination of the 
coin were active and clamorous ; and 
it was generally expected that, as soon 
as tfre Parliament should reassemble, a 
strong effort would be made to carry a 
law enacting that ninepence should be 
a shilling. Of course no person who 
thought it probable that he should, at 
a day not far distapt, be able to pay a 
debt of a pound with three crown 
pieces instead of four, was willing to 
* *. 

* “ I do not Idvb,” he wrote to Flamsteed, 
“ to be printed on eve^ oocaaion, much less 
to be dnnhed and teased by forel^ers about 
mathematical things, or to be thought by our 
own people to be trifling away my tlms 
about them, when 1 am about the King’s 
buaineas.’^ 

t Hopton Haynes's Brief Memoires ; Lans- 
downa MSS. 801.; the Old Postmaster, July 
4. 1696 ; Hifi Postman, May 30,, July 4., Sep- 
tember 12. 19,, October 8, ; Luttrell's Diary 
and UHermltoge’s de^atebes of this summer 
and automn, poMim 


part with a crown piece till that day 
arrived. Most of the Uiilled pieces 
were therefore hoarded.* May, June, 
and July passed away without any per- 
ceptible increase in the quantity of 
good money. It was not till August 
that the keenest observer could discern 
the first faint signs tof returning proa- 
perity.f 

The distress of the common people 
was severe, and was aggravated 
by the follies of magistrates 
and by the arts of malecon tents. tem- 

The Lords Justices, by an v^ranA 
order in Council, exhorted 
gentlemen who were in the Commission 
of the Peace to hold frequent meetings, 
and to Bee that both the laws fot the 
relief of the poor and the laws the 
repression of vagrancy and rioting were 
effectually put in execution. { Those 
gentlemen were therefore unusually 
active, through this trying summer, in 
every part of the country; nor can it 
be doubted that their activity was on 
the whole beneficial. But unfortunately 
many of them, not content with dis- 
charging their proper functions, took 
upon them to administer a strange sort 
of equity ; and as no two of these rural 
Praetors had exactly the same notion 
of what was equitable, their edicts 
added confusion to confusion. In one 
parish people were, in outrageous vio- 
lation of the law, threatened with the 
stocks, if they refused to take clipped 
shillings by tale. In the next parish 
it was dangerous to pay such shillings 
eicept by weight. § The enemies of 
the government, at the same time, 
laboured indefatigably in their voca- 
tion, They harangued in every place 

* Paris Gazette, Aug. 11. 1696. 

t On the 7th of August L’Hermltage re- 
marked for the first tlma that money f^^emed 
to be more abundant. 

t London Gazette, July 6. 1G9G ; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary, 

} Compars Edmund Bohun’s Letter to 
Carey of the Slst of July 1693 with the Paris 
Qaze^ of the same date. Eohun's descrip- 
tion of the statd of Suffolk Is coloured, no 
doubt, by his constitutionally gloomy temper, 
and by the feeling with which he, hot unna- 
turally, regarded the House of Commons. His 
Btatlrtlos are not to be trusted ; and hla pre- 
dictions were signally falsified. But he may 
be believed as to plain facta whioh happened 
In his own parish. 
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of public resort, from the Chocolate 
House in Saint James’s Street to the 
sanded kitchen of the olehouse on the 
village green. In verse and prose they 
incited the suffering multitude to risa 
up in rebellion. Of the tracts which 
they published at this time, tha most 
remarkable was written by a deprived 
priest named Grascombe, of whose 
ferocity and scurrility tha most respect- 
able nonjurors had long been ashamed. 
Ha now did bis beat to persimda the 
rabble to tear in pieces those members 
of Parliament who had voted for the 
restoration of the currency.* It would 
be too much to say that the malignant 
industry of this man and of men like 
him produced no effect on a population 
which was doubtless severely tried. 
There were tumults in several parts of 
the country, but tumults which were 
suppressed with little difficulty, and, 
as far as can bo discovered, without 
the shedding of a drop of blood.f In 
one place a crowd of poor ignorant 
creatures, excited by some knavish 
agitator,, besieged the house of a Whig 
member of Parliament, and clamorously 
iusisted on having their short money 
changed. The gentleman consented, 
and desired to know how much they 
had brought. After some dcl.ay they 
were able to produce a single dipped 
halfcrown.f Such disturbances as 
this w'ere at a distance exaggerated 
into insurrectious and massacres. At 
Paris it was gravely asserted in print 
that, in an English, town whidi was 
not nrfmed, a soldier and a butcher 
had quarrelled about a piece of money, 
that the soldier had killed the butcher, 
that the butcher’s man had Bnat<ffied 
up a - cleaver and killed the soldier, 

* As to Groscombe'a character, aud the 
opinion entertained of him by tlie most esti- 
mable Jacobites, aeo the Life of Kettlewell, 
part ill., section 55. Lee, the Compiler of that 
work, mentions with just^ censure some of 
Grascombe’s writings, but makes no allusion 
to the worst of them, the Account of the Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons In relation 
to the Beooinlhg of the Clipped Money ,*Bnd 
falling the ^ce of Guineas. That Grascombe 
was tbe aumop, was proved before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. See the Jour- 
nals, Nov. 30. 1698. 

t L’Hemdtage, June July 1696. 

t See the Answer to Grascomoe, entitled 
Beflectious on a Scandalous Libel. 


that a great fight had followed, and 
that fifty dead bodies had been left on 
the ground.* The troth was that the 
behaviour of the great body of the 
mle was beyond flU prftise. The 
iges when, in Septembisir, they re- 
turned from their cirenits, reported 
that the temper of the nation was 
BiceDent.f There was a patience,' a 
reasonableness, a good nature, a good 
faith, which nobody had anticipated. 
Eveiy body felt that nothing but 
mutual help and mutual forbearance 
could prevent the dissolution of society. 
A hard creditor, who sternly demanded 
payment to the day in milled money, 
was pointed at in the streets, and was 
beset by ms own creditors with de- 
mands which soon brought him to 
reason. Much uneasiness had been felt 
about the troops. It was scarcely 
possible to pay them regularly : if they 
were not paid regularly, it might well 
be apprehended that they would supply 
their wants by rapine ; and such rapine 
it was certain that the nation, ^to- 
gether unaccustomed to military exac- 
tion and oppression, would not tamely 
endure. But, strange to say, there 
was, through this cruel year, a better 
understanding than had ever been 
known between the Boldiera and the 
rest of the community. The gentry, 
the fanners, the shopkeepers, supplied 
the redcoats with necBSsaries in a 
manner so friendly and liberal that 
there was bd brawling and no maraud- 
ing. “Severely as these difficulties 
have been felt,” L’Herinitage writes, 
“they have produced one happy effect: 
they have shown bow good the spirit 
of the country is. No person, how- 
ever favourable his opinion of the 
English may have been, could have 
expected that a time of such suffering 
would have been a time of such ftun- 
quillity.”t 

Some men, who loved to trace, in 
the strangely complicated maze of 
human affairs, the marks of more than 
human wisdom, were of opinion that, 
but for the interference of a gracious 

• Paris Gazette, Sept. 15. 1696. 
t L’HsnnItagSi Oct. 1696, 

t L’HernilUge, July Oct. ft. ft 1S96. 
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^j^yidence, the plan so elaborately de- 
picted by great statesmeu and great 
philosophers would have failed com- 
pletely and ignominiously. Often, 
flince the Revolution, the English had 
been sullen and querulous, unreason- 
ably jealous of the Dutch, and disposed 
to put the worst construction on every 
act of the Ring. Had the fourth of 
May found our ancestors in such a 
mood, it can scarcely be doubted that 
sharp distreBB, irritating minds already 
irritable, would have caused an out-^ 
break, which must have shaken, and 
might have subverted, the throne of 
William. > Happily, at the moment at 
which the loyidty of the nation was 
put to the most severe test, xhe King 
was more popular than he had evei* 
been since the day on which the Crown 
was tendered to him in the Banqueting 
House. The plot which had been laid 
against his life had excited general 
disgust and horror. His reserved man- 
ners, his foreign attachments, were 
forgotten. He had become an object 
of personal interest and of personal 
affection to his people. They were 
overy where coming in crowds to sign 
the instrument which hound them to 
defend and to avenge him. They were 
every where carrying about in their 
hats the badges of their loyalty to him. 
They could hardly be restrained from 
inflicting summary punishment on the 
few who still dared openly to question 
his title. Jacobite was now 7 synonyms 
for cutthroat. Noted Ja^hite laymen 
had just planned a foul murder. Noted 
Jacobite priests had, in the face of 
day, and in the administration of a 
solemn ordinance of religion, indicated 
their approbation of that murder. Many 
honest and pious men, who thought 
that their allegiance was still due to 
Jam^, had indignantly relinquished 
all connection with zealots who seemed 
to think that a righteous end justified 
the most unrighteous means, Such 
was the state of public feeling during 
the summer and autumn of 1696 ; and 
therefore it was that hardships which, 
in any of the seven preceding years, 
would certainly have produced a rebel- 
lion, and might perhaps haye produced 
a couuterreyolutioD, did not produce a 


single riot too serious to be suppressed 
by the constable’s staff. 

Nevertheless, the effect of the com- 
mercial and financial crisis in Kpggtja- 
England was felt through all 
the fleets and armies of the thaOukB 
coalition. The great source of deserU Ibe 
subsidies was dry. import- 
ant militaiy operation could anywhere 
he attempted. Meanwhile overtures 
tending to peEicB had been made ; and 
a negotiation had been opened. Cail- 
lieres, one of the ablest of the many 
able envoys in the service of France, 
had been sent to the Netherlands, and 
had held many Conferences with Dyk- 
velt. Those conferences might perhaps 
have come to a speedy and satisfactory 
close, had not France, at this time, won 
a great diplomatic victory in another 
quarter. Lewis had, during seven 
years, been scheming and labouring in 
vain to break the great array of poten- 
tates whom the dread of his might and 
of his ambition had brought together 
and kept together. But, during seven 
years, all his arts had been baffled by 
the skill of William; and, when the 
eighth campaign opened, the confede- 
racy had not been weakened by a 
single desertion. Soon however it 
began to be suspected that the Duke of 
Savoy was secretly treating with the 
enemy. He solemnly assured Galway, 
who represented England at the Court 
of Turin, that there was not the slight- 
est ground for such ’^suspicions, and 
sent to William letters filled with pro- 
fessions of zeal for the common cause, 
and with earnest entreaties for more 
money. This dissimulation continued 
till^a French army, commanded by 
Catmat, appeared in Piedmont. 'Then 
the Duke threw off his disuse, con- 
cluded peace with France, joined his 
troops to those of Catinat, marched 
into the Milai^ese, an4 informed the 
allies whom he had jimt abandoned 
that, unless they wished to have him 
for enemy, they must declare Italy 
neutral ground. The Courts of Vienna 
and Madrid, in great dismay, sub- 
mitted to the terms which he dictated. 
William expostulated and protested in 
vain. His influence was no longer 
what it had been. The general opinion 
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of Europe woa that the riches and the 
credit of England were completely ex- 
hausted ; and both her coniederates 
and her enemies imagined that they 
might safely treat her with indignity. 
Sp^, true to her mvariable maxim 
that BTery thing ought to be done for 
her and nothing by her, had the efiron- 
tery to reproa^ the Prince, to whom 
she owed it that she had not lost the 
Netherlands and Catalonia, because he 
had not sent troops and money to 
defend her possessions in Italy. The 
Imperial mmisters formed and exe- 
cuted resolutions gravely affecting the 
interests of the coalition without con- 
Bulting him who had been the author 
and the soul of the coalition.* Lewis 
had, after the failure of the Assassi- 
nation Plot, made up his mind to the 
disagreeable necessity of recognising 
William, and had authorised Caillieres 
to make a declaration to that effect. 
But the defection of Savoy, the neu- 
trality of Italy, the disunion among 
the allies, and, above all, the distres’ses 
of England, exaggerated as those dis- 
tresses were in the letters which the 
Jacobites of Saint Germains received 
from the Jacobites of liOndon, produced 
a change. The tone of Caillieres be- 
came high and arrogant : he went back 
from his word, and refused to give any 
pledge that his master would acknow- 
ledge the Prince of Orange as Kin g 
of Grefit Britain. The joy was great 
among the nonjurors. They had al- 
ways, they said, been certain that the 
Great Monarch wBuld not be so un- 
mindful of his own glory and of the 
common interest of Sovereigns as to 
abandon the cause of his unfortunate 
guests, and ^ caU an usurper his 
brother. They knew from the best 
authority that His Moat Christian 
Majesty had lately, at Fontainebleau, 
given satisfactory assurances on this 
Bulyect to King Jame^. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that the project of 
an invasion of our island was again 
seriously discussed atYersaiUea. •Cati- 
nat’s army was now at liberty. France, 

The Monthly Mercuries ; Correaponiience 
between ShreWfllbury and G6Jway ; William 
to Heinslus, Joly 23. 30. 1690 Memoir of the 
Marques^ of Leganes. 


relieved from all apprehension on the 
side of Savoy, nu^t spare twenty 
thousand men for a descent on Eng- 
land ; and, if the misery and diseontent 
here were such as was generally re- 
ported, the nation might be d^osed 
to receive foreign deliverers witif Open 
arms.* 

So gloomy was the prospect which 
lay before William, when, in the ofl- 
tumn of 1696, he quitted his camp in 
the Netherlands for England. His 
servants here meanwhile were looking 
forward to hia arrival with intense 
anxiety. For that anxiety there were 
personal as well as public reasons. 
An event had taken place which had 
caused Hbore uneasiness to the minis- 
ters than even the lamentable state of 
the money market and the Exchequer. 

During the King’s absence, the 
search for the Jacobites who search for 
had been concerned in the 
plots of the preceding winter 
had not been intermitted; and 
of those Jacobites none was in 
greater peril than Sir John Fenwick. 
His birth, his connections, the high 
situations which he had filled, the 
indefatigable activity with which he 
had, during several years, laboured to 
subvert the government, and the per- 
sonal insolence with which he had 
treated the deceased Queen, marked 
him out as a man lit to be made an 
example. He succeeded, however, in 
concealing himself from the officers of 
justice tni the first heat of pursuit was 
over. In his hiding place he thought 
of an ingenious device which might, as 
he conceived, Save him from the fate of 
his friends Charnock and Parkyns, 
Two witnesses were necessary to con-' 
vict him. It appeared, from what had 
passed on the trials of his accomplices, 
that there were only two witnesses 
who could prove his guilt, Porter and 
Gixdman. His life was s^e if either 
of these men could be persuaded to 
abscond- 

Fenwick was not the only person 
who had strong reason to wish that 

• William to Helnsius, Not. Jf-i ' 

Nov. 1096 ; Prior to Lexington, Nov. ^ ; 
TflUers to Slirewsbuiy, N ov. J|. 
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Porter, or GobdmaD, or both, might be It was impossible that such a Ju,das 
iitdoioed to leave England. Aileflbury JboUld ever be really forgiven. In 
btfd been arrested, and committed to France, among the friends and com- 
the Tower; and he well hnew that, if radee of those whom he had destroyed, 
these men appeared against him, bis his life would not be worth one day’s 
head would in serious danger. Hia purchase. No pardon under the Great 
friend^ and Fenwick’s raised ^hat Was Seal would avert the stroke of the 


thought a stifficient sum ; and two 
Irishmen, or, in the phrase of the 
newspapers of that day, bogtrotters, 
B barber named Clancy, and a dis- 
banded captain named Donelagh, un 
dertook the work of corruption. 

The first attempt was made on 
Porter. Clancy contrived to fall in 
with him at a tavern, threw out sig- 
nificant hints, and, finding t^ those 
hints were favourably receive4(|||pened 
a regular negotiation. The t^Wha of- 
fered were alluriDg ; three hundred 
guineas down, three hundred more as 
soqn as the witness should be beyond 
sea, a handsome annuity for life; a free 
pardon from King James, and a secure 
retreat in France. Porter seemed in- 
clined, and perhaps was really inclined, 
to consent. He said th^t he still was 
what he had been, that hi was at heart 
attached to the good cause, but that he 
had, been tried beyond his strength. 
Life was sweet. It was easy for men 
who had never been in danger to say 
that none but a villain would save 
himself by hanging his associates: 
but a few hours in Newgate, with the 
near prospect of a joTimey on a sledge 
to Tyburn, would teach such boasters 
to be more charitable. After repeat- 
edly honferring with Clancy, Porter 
was introduced to Fenwick’s ‘wife, 
Lady Mary, a sister of the# Earl of 
CarUsle. Every thing was soon set- 
tled. Donelagh made the arrange- 
ments for the flight. A boat was in 
waiting. The letters which were to 
secure to the fugitive the protection of 
King James were prepared by Fen- 
wick, The hour and place were fixed 
at which Porter was to receive the 
first instalment of the promised re- 
ward. But his heart misgave him. 
He bad, in truth, gone such lengths 
that it would have been madness in 
him to turn bock. He had sent Char- 
nock, King, Keyes, Friend, Parkyns, 
Bookwood, Cranbtfttie, to the gallows, 


avenger of blood. Nay, who could say 
that the bribe how dffered was not ii 
bait intended to lure the victim to the 
lace where a terrible doom awaited 
im?. Porter resolved to be true to 
that government under which alone he 
could be safe : he carried to Whitehall 
information of the whole intrigue ; and 
he received full instructions from the 
ministers. On the eve of the day fixed 
for his departure he had a farewell 
meeting with Clancy at a tavern. 
Three hundred guineas were counted 
out on the table. Porter pocketed 
them, and gave a, signal. Instantly 
several messengers from the office of 
the Secretary of State rushed into the 
room, and produced a warrant The 
uifiucky barber was carried off to 
prison, tried for his offence, convicted, 
and pilloried.* 

This mishap made Fenwick’s situa- 
tion more perilous than ever, capinreor 
At the next sessions for the i-'enwick. 
City of London a bill of indictment 
against him, for high treason, was laid 
before the grand jury. Porter and 
Goodman appeared as witnesses for the 
Crown ; and the bill was found. Fen- 
wick now thought tliat it was high 
time to steal away to the Continent. 
Arrangements wero hiade for his pas- 
sage. He quitted hia hiding pfaco, 
and repaired to Romney Marsh. There 
he hoped to find shelter till the vessel 
which was to convey him across the 
Channel should arrive. For, though 
Hunt's establishment had been broken 
up, there were still in that dreary re- 
gion smu glers who carried on more 
than one awless. trade. It chanced 
that two of these men had just been 

• My EiCcount of the attempt to corrupt 
Porter 'fs taken from hie examination before 
the House of Oommona on Nov. la. 169G, and 
from the following sources : Burnet, 11. 183. ; 
L’HBTmltagB tg the States d-eneral, May 
||. 1890; the Postboy, May 9.; the Post- 
man, May 9 ; Narcissus Luttrcll’a Diary ; 
London Gazette, Oct. 19. 11)9G, 
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atTBsted on a charge of harbouring 
traitors. The messenger who had 
taken them into custody was returning 
to London with them, when, on the 
high road, he met Fenwick face to 
face. Unfortunately for Fenwick, no 
face in England was better known 
than his. "It js Sir John," said the 
officer to the prisoners ; "Stand by me, 
my good fellows; and, I warrant you, 
you will have your pardons, and a bag 
of guineas besides.” The offer was too 
tempting to be refused: but Fenwick 
was better mounted than his assail- 
ants ; he dashed through them, pistol 
in hand, and was soon out of sight. They 
pursued him ; the hue and cry was 
raised : the bells of all the parish 
churches of the Marsh rang out the 
alarm: the whole country wag up: 
Bvei^ path was, guarded: every thicket 
was beaten: every hut was searched; 
and at length the fugitive was found in 
bed. Just then a bark, of very sus- 
picious appearance, came in sight; 
fioop approached the shore, and showed 
Brigliali colours : but to the practised 
eyes of the Kentish fishermen she 
looked much like a French privateer. 
It was not difficult to guess her er- 
rand. After waiting a short time in 
vain for her passenger, she stood out 
to sea.* 

V Fenwick, unluckily for himself, was 
able so far to elude the vigilance of 
those who had charge of him as to 
scrawl with a lead pencil a short letter 
to his wife. Every line contained evi- 
dence of his guilt. All, h'e wrote, was 
over : he was a dead man, unless, in- 
deed, his friends could, by dint of soli- 
citation, obtain a pardon for him. Per- 
haps the united entreaties of all the 
Howards might succeed. He would go 
abroad : he would solemnly promise 
never again to set foot on English 
ground, and never ■ to draw sword 
against the government. Qr would it 
be possible to bribe a juryman or two 
to starve out the rest? "ThatJ* he 
Vi^rote, " or nothing can save me." This 
billet was intercepted in its way to the 
post, and sent up to Whitehall. Fen- 

» London Gazetbe ; Nnrclsfiug Luttrell ; 
L’Hcmilta^, June ; Postman, Jane 11. 
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wick was soon carried to London and 
brought before the Lords Justices. At 
first he held high language, and bade 
defiance to his accusers. He was told 
that he bad not always be6n so confi- 
dent ; and his letter to* his wife was 
laid before him. He had not till then 
been aware that it had fallen into 
hands for which it was not intended. 
His distress and confusion became 
great. He felt that, if he were in- 
stantly sent before a jury, a conviction 
was inevitable. One chance remained. 
If he could delay his trial for a short 
time, the judges would leave town for 
their circuits : a few weeks would be 
gained^and in the course of a few 
weekcSfomething might be done. 

He addres.sed himself particularly to 
the Lord Steward, Devonshire, 
with whom he had formerly 
had some connection of a ^ ’ 

friendly kind. The unhappy man de- 
clared that he threw himself entirely 
on the royal mercy, and offered to dis- 
close all that he. knew touching the 
plots of the Jacobites. That he knew 
much nobody could doubt. Devonshire 
advised his colleagues to postpone the 
trial till the pleasure of William could 
be known. This advice was taken- Tho 
King was informed of what had passed ; 
and he soon sent an answer directing 
Devonshire to receive the prisoner’s 
confession in writing, and to send 
it over to the Netheidauds with all 
speed.'’^ 

Fenwick had now to consider^ what 
he should confess. Had he, according 
to his promise, revealed all that he 
knew, there can bo no doubt that his 
evidence, would have seriously affected 
many Jacobite noblemen, gentlemen, 
and clergymen. But, though he was 
very unwilling to die, attachment to 
his party was in his mind a stronger 
sentiment fhan the fear of death. The 
thought occurred to him that he might 
construct a story, which might possibly 
be considered as sufficient to earn his 
pardon, which uiould at least put off 
his trial some months, yet which would 
not injure ^ single sincere adlierent of 

* Life of William III., 1703 ; Vernon’s evi' 
dcnce riven in his place In the House of Com- 
mons, Nov. 10. 169b’. 
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the banished dynasty, nay, which would 
cause dUtress and embarrassment to 
enemies of that dynasty, and which 
wmild 611 the Court, the Council, and 
the Parliament of William with fears 
and animOaitiee. He would divulge 
nothing, that could affect those true 
Ja^bites who had repeatedly awaited, 
with pistols loaded and horses saddled, 
the landing of the rightful King ac- 
companied by a French army. But if 
there were false Jacobites who had 
mocked their banished Sovereign year 
after year with professions of attach- 
ment and promises of service, and yet 
had, at every great crisis, found some 
excuse for disappointing him, apd who 
were at that moment among the chief 
supports of the usurper’s throne, why 
should they be spared? That there 
were such false Jacobites Fenwick had 
ood reason to believe. He could in- 
eed say nothing against them to which 
a Court of Justice would have listened ; 
for none of them had ever entrusted 
him with any message or letter for 
France; and all that he knew about 
their treachery he had learned at second 
hand and third hand. But of their 
guilt he had no doubt. One of them 
was Marlborough. He had, after be- 
traying James to William, promised to 
make reparation by betraying William 
to James, and had, at last, after much 
shuffling, again betrayed James and 
made peace with William. Godolphin 
had practised deception, similar in kind, 
though less gross in degree. He had 
long been sendiq^^air words to Saint 
Q-emiains : in return for those fair 
words he had received a pardon ; abd, 
with this pardon in his secret drawer, 
he had continued to administer the 
htiances of the existing government. 
To ruin such a man would be a just 
punishment for his baseness, and a 
went service to King James. Still more 
desirable was it to blast the fame and 
to destroy the iuhuence of Russell and 
Shrewsbury. Both were distinguished 
members of tha^^party which had, 
under diffei*ent names, been, dnring 
two generations, implacably hostile to 
the Engs of the House of Stuart. Both 
had taken a great part in the Revolu- 
tion. The names of both were sub- 


scribed to the instrument which had 
invited the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land. One of them was now his 
Minister for Maritime Affairs; the 
other his Principal Secretary of State: 
hut neither had been constantly faith- 
ful to him. Both had, soon after his 
accession, bitterly regented his wise 
and magnanimous impartiality, which, 
to their minds, disordered by party 
spirit, seemed to be Unjust and un- 
grateful partiality to the Tory faction ; 
and both had, in their spleen, listened 
to emissaries from Saint Q-ermains. 
Russell had vowed by all that weis most 
sacred that he would himself bring 
back his exiled Sovereign. But the 
vow was broken as soon as it had been 
uttered; and he to whom the royal 
family had looked as to a second Monk 
had crushed the hopes of that family 
at La Hogue. Shrewsbury had not 
gone such lengths. Yet he too, while 
out of humour with William, had tam- 
p^ed with the agents, of James. With 
the power and reputation of these two 
great men was closely connected the 
power and reputation of the whole 
Whig party. That party, after some 
quarrels, whioh were in truth quarrels 
of lovers, was now cordially reconciled 
to William, and bound to him by the 
strongest ties. If those ties could be 
dissolved, if he could be induced to re- 
gard with distrust and aversion the 
only Set of men which was on principle 
and with enthusiasm devoted to his 
interests, his eneniies would indeed 
have reason to rejoice. 

With such views as these Fenwick 
delivered to Devonshire a paper so 
cunningly composed that it would pro- 
bably have brought some severe cala- 
mity on the Prince to whom it was 
addressed, had not that Prince been a 
man of singularly clear judgment and 
singularly lofty spirit. The paper con- 
tained scarcely anything respecting 
those Jacobite plots in which the 
writ^had himself been concerned, and 
of wnich he intimately knew all tho 
details. It contained nothing which 
could be of the smallest prejudice to 
any person who was really hostile to 
the existing order of things. The 
whole narrative was made np of stories. 
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tOD true for the most part, yet resting 
on no better authority than hearsay, 
about the intrigues of some eminent 
warriors and statesmen, who, whatever 
their former conduct might have been 
were now at least hearty in support 
William. Godolphin, Fenwick averred, 
had accepted §1 seat at the Board of 
Treasury, with the sanction and for the 
benefit of King James. Marlborough 
had promised to carry over the army, 
Russell to carry over the fleet. Shrews- 
bury, while out of office, had plotted 
with Middleton against the govern- 
ment. Indeed the Whigs were now 
the favourites at Saint Germains. 
Many old friends of hereditary right 
were moved to jealousy by the prefer- 
ence which James gave to the new con- 
verts. Nay, he had been heard to 
express his confident hope that the 
monarchy would be setup again by the 
very hands which had pulled it down. 

Such Wtos Fenwick’s confession. De- 
vonshire received it and sent it b^ ex- 
press to the Netherlands, without in- 
timating to any of his fellow councillors 
what it contained. The accused mi- 
nisters afterwards complained bitterly 
of this proceeding. Devonshire de- 
fended himself by saying that he had 
been specially deputed by tho King to 
take the prisoner’s information, and was 
bound, as a true servant of the Crowyy 
to transmit that information to His ' 
Majesty and to His Majesty alone. 

The messenger sent by Devonshire 
found William ahLoo. TheKingread 
the' confession, and saw at once with 
what objects it had been drawn up. It 
contained little more than what he had 
long known, and had long, with p^olitic 
and generous dissimulation, anected 
not to know. If he spared, employed, 
and promoted men who had been false 
to him, it was not because he was their 
dupe. His observation was quick and 
just : his intelligence waa good ; and 
he had, during some years, had in his 
hands proofs of much that i^enwick 
had only gathered from wandering re- 
ports. It has seemed strange to many 
that a Prince of high spirit and acri- 
monious temper should have treated 
servants, who had so deeply wronged 
him, with a kindness hardly to be ex- 


pected from the meekest of human 
beings. ButWjlliam was emphatically 
a statesman. Ill humour, the natural 
and pardonable effect of much bodily 
and much mental suffering, might 
sometimes impel him to give a tart 
answer. But never did he ■ on any 
important occasion indulge his E^ngiy 
passions at the expense of the great 
interests of which he was- thiB guar- 
dian. For the sake of those interests, 
proud and imperious as he was by 
nature, he submitted patiently to gall- 
ing restraints, bore cruel indignities 
and disappointments with the outward 
show of serenity, and not only forgave, 
but often pretended not to see, offences 
which might well have moved him to 
hitter resentment. He knew that he 
must work with such tools as he had. 
If he was to gorern England he must 
employ the public men of England ; 
and, in his age, the public men of Eng- 
land, with much of a peculiar kind of 
ability, were, as a class, lowminded. and 
immoral. There were doubtless ex- 
ceptions. Such was Nottingham among 
the Tories, and Somers among the 
Whigs. But the majority, both of the 
Tory and of the Whig ministers of 
William, were men whose characters 
had tiiken the ply in the days of the 
Antipuritan reaction. They had been 
formed in two evil schools^ in the most 
unprincipled of courts and the most 
unprincipled of oppositions, a court 
which took its character from Charles, 
an opposition headed by Shaftesbury. 
From men so trained it would have 
been unreasonable to expect diain- 
tbresteil and steadfast fidelity to any 
cause. But, though they could not be 
trusted, they might be used ; and they 
might be useful. No reliance could be 
placed on their principles but much 
reliance might be placed on their hopes 
and on their fears j and, of the two 
Kings who laid claim to the English 
crown, the- King from whom there was 
moat to hope and most to fear was the 
King in possession. If therefore Wil- 
liam had little reason to esteem these 
politicians his hearty friends, he had 
still less reason to number them among 
his hearty foes. Their conduct to- 
wards him, reprehensible as it was, 
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might be Called ufiright when compared 
with their conduct towards James. To 
the reigning Sorereign they hEid given 
valuable service ; to the banished So- 
vereign little more than promises and 
proi^BSsions. Shrewsbury mighty in a 
momept of resentment or of weakness, 
have trafficked with Jacobite agents : 
buthis general conduct had prov^that 
he was *85 far as ever from being a 
Jacobitei Godolphin had been lavish 
of tair tVords to the dynasty which was 
out ; but he had diligently and skilfully 
superintended the finances of the dy- 
nasty which was in. Eussell had sWbrn 
that he w(?uld desert with the English 
fleet; but he had burned the French 
fleet. Even Marlborough’s known 
treasons, — for his share in the disas- 
ter of Brest and the death of Talmash 
was as yet unsuspected, — had not done 
so much harm as his exertions at Wal- 
courtj at Cork, and at Kinsale had 
done good. William had therefore 
wisely resolved to shut his eyes to 
perfidy, which, however disgraceful it 
might be, had nofr injured him, and 
still to avail himself, with proper pre- 
cautions, of the eminent talents which 
some of his unfaithful counsellors pos- 
sessed. Having determined on this 
course, and having long followed it 
with happy effect, he could not but be 
annoyed anil provoked by Fenwick’s, 
co^ession'. ' Sir John, it was plain, 
thou^t himself a Machiavel. If his 
trick succeeded, the Princess, whom it 
was -most important to keep in good 
humoui; would be alienated* from the 
government by the disgrace of Marl- 
borough, The whole Whig party, the 
firmest support of the throne, would 
be alienat^ by the disgrace of Eussell 
and Shrewsbury. In the meantime 
not one of those plotters whonir Fen- 
wick knew to have been deeply con- 
cerned in plans of insurrection, in- 
vasion, assassination, would be mo- 
lested. This cunning schemer should 
find that be had not to do with a 
novice. William, instead of turning 
his accused serrants out of their places, 
sent the confession to Shrewsbury, and 
desired that it might be laid before the 
Lords Justices. "I am astonished,” 
the King wrote, “at the fellow’s ef- 


fiponfcery. You know me too well to 
think that such storieB can make any 
impression on me. Observe this honest 
man’s sincerity. He has nothing to say 
except against my friends. Not a word 
about the plans of his brother Jaco- 
bites.” The King concluded by direct- 
ing the Lords Justices tot send Fenwick 
before a jury with all speed.* 

The effect produced by William’s 
letter was remarkable. Every one of 
the accused persona behaved himself 
in a manner singularly characteristic. 
Marlborough, the most culpable of all, 
preserved a serenity, mild, majestic, 
and slightly contemptuous. Eussell, 
scarcely less criminal than Marlbo- 
rough, went into a towering passion, 
and breathed nothing but vengeance 
against the villanous informer. Go- 
dolphin, uneasy, but wary, reserved, 
and selfpossessed, prepared himself to 
stand on the defensive. But Shrews- 
bury, who of all the four was the least 
to bjame, w'as utterly overwhelmed. 
He wrote in extreme distress to Wil- 
liam, acknowledged with warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude the King’s rare 
generosity, and protested that Fen- 
wick had malignantly exaggerated and 
distorted mere trifles into enormous 
crimes. “ My Lord Middleton,” — sucli 
was the substance of the letter, — ‘‘was 
certainly in Communication with me 
about the time of the battle of La 
Hogue. - We are relations: we fre- 
quently met : we supped together just 
before he returned toFrance: I pro- 
mised to take care of his interests here: 
he in return offered to do me good 
offices there : but I told him that I 
had offended too deeply to be forgiven, 
an^ that I would not stoop to ask 
forgiveness.” This, Shrowsbur}' aver- 
red, was the whole extent of his 
offence.f It is but too certain, that 
this confession was by no means in- 
genuous ; nor is it likely that William 
was deceived. But he was determined 
to spane the repentant traitor the 
humiliation of owning a fault and 
accepting a pardon. “I can see,” the 
King wrote, “ no crime at all in what 

* Willlain to Bhrewsbury, from Loo. SepL. 
ID. 1608. 

t Bbrew.^btiry to 'William. Sept. IS. 16DG. 
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you hav 0 acknowledged. Be assured 
that these calumnies have made no 
unfavourable impression on me. Nay, 
you shall find that they have strength- 
ened my confidence in you.”* A man 
hardened in depravity would have been 
perfectly contented with an acq^uittal 
BO complete, announced in language so 
gracious. But Shrewsbury was quite 
unnerved by a tenderness, which he 
was conscious that he had not merited. 
He shrank from the thought of meeting 
the master whom he had wronged, and 
by whnm he had been forgiven, and of 
sustaining the gaze of the peers, among 
whom his birth and his abilities had 
gained for him a station of which he 
felt that he waa unworthy. The cam- 
paign in the Netherlands was over. 
The session of Parliament was ap- 
proaching. The King was eipected 
with the first fair wind. Shrewsbury 
left town, and retired to the Wolds of 
Gloucestershire. In that district, then 
one of the wildest in the south of the 
island, he had a small country seat, 
surrounded by pleasant gardens and 
fishponds. William had in his pro- 
gress a year before, visited this dwell- 
ing, which lay far from the nearest 
high road and from the nearest market 
town, and had been much struck by 
the silence and loneliness of the re- 
treat in which he found the most 
graceful and splendid of his English 
courtiers. 

At one in the morning of the sixth 
Krt irn of OctoliBr, the King lauded at 
viilmmtj Margate. Late in the evening 
no reached Kensington. Un 
tlin following morning a brilliant crowd 
of ministers and nobles pressed to kiss 
his- hand : but he missed one face which 
ought to have been there, and asked 
where the Duke of Shrewsbury was, 
and when he was expected in town. 
The next day came a letter from thg 
Duke, to say -that he had just had a 
bad fall in hunting. His side had 
been bruised: his lungs had sjjffered: 
ho had spit blood, and could not ven- 
ture to travel. t That he had fallen 

* William to Shrewsbury, Sept. 25. 1G9B. 

t London Gazette, Oct. 0. 1696 ; Vernon to 
Shrewsbury, October 0.; Shrewsbury to Port- 
land, Oct. 11. 


and hurt himself was true: but even 
those who felt most kindly towards 
him suspected, tiud not without strong 
reason, that he made the most of his 
convenient misfortune^ and that, if he 
had not shrunk from appearing in 
public, he would have performed the 
journey with little difficulty. His cor- 
respondents told him that, if he was 
really as ill as he thought himself, he 
would do well to consult the physicians 
and surgeons of the capital. Somers, 
especially, implored him in the most 
earnest manner to come up to London. 
Every hour’s delay was mischievous. 
His Grace must conquer his sensi- 
bility. He had only to face calumnj" 
courageously, and it would vanish.* 
The King, in a few kind lines, ex- 
pressed his sorrow for the accident. 
“You are much wanted here,” he 
wrote; “I am- impatient to embrace 
you, and to assure you that my esteem- 
for you is undiraini8hed.”t Shrews- 
bury answered -that he had resolved to 
resign the seals.} Somers adjured him 
not to commit so falal an error. If at 
that moment His Grace should quit 
office, what could the world think, 
except that he was condemned by his 
own conscience? He would, in fact; 
plead guilty ; he would put a stain 
□n his own honour, and on the honour 
of all who lay under th& same acensca- 
tion. It would no longer he possible 
to treat Fenwick’s story as a romance. 
“Forgive me,” Somers ^wrofce, “for 
speaking after this fr§e mannsc; for I‘ 
dn owli I can scarce he temperate in 
this, matter.” § A few hours later 
Willidi^ himself wrote to the same 
effect. " I have so much regard for 
you that, if I could, I would positively 
interdict you from doing what must 
bring such grav^ suspicions on you. 
At any time, I should consider your 
resignation as a misfortune to myself: 
but I protest to you that, at this time, 
it is on your account more than on 
my own that I wish you to remain in 
my service.” II Sunderland, Portland, 

* Vemon to Shrewsbury, Oct. 13, 169G ; 
Somers to Bhrewabury, Oct. 16. 

t William to Shrewsbury, Oct. 0. 169G. 

i Shrewsbury to WlUiom, Oct. 11, 1606. 

§ Somers to Shrewsbury, Oct. 19. 1606. 

II William to Shrewsbury, Oct. 20. 1696. 
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Russell, and Whui^n joined their en - 1 
treaties to their master's ^ and Shrews- 
bury consented to remain Secretary in 
name. But nothing could induce him 
to face the Parliament which was about 
to meet. A litter was sent down to 
him from London, but to no purpose. 
He Set out, but declared that he found 
it impossible to proceed, and took re- 
fuge again in his lonely mansion among 
the hi&B.* 

While these things were passing, 
MeeiingDf members of both Houses 
were from eyery part of the 
•tftteo'rtiie kingdom going up to West- 
couDtiy. ji^inater. To the opening of 
the session, not only England, bi^t all 
Europe, looked forward with intense 
anxiety. Public credit had been deeply 
injured by the failure of the Land 
Bank. The restoration of the cur- 
rency Was not yet half accomplished. 
The scarcity of money was still dis- 
tressing. Much of the milled silver 
was buried in private repositories a.s 
fast as it came forth from the Mint. 
Those politicians who were bent on 
lowering the standard of the coin had 
found too ready audience from a popu- 
lation suflfering under severe pressure ; 
and, at one time, the general voice of 
the nation had seemed to be on their 
side.t Of course every person who 
thought it likely that the standard 
would be lowered, hoarded as much 
money as ha could hoard ; and thus 
the cry for little shillings aggravated 
the pr^ure froA which it had sprung. { 
Both the allies and the enemies of 
England imagined that her resources 
were spent, that her spirit was broken, 
that' the Commons, so often querulous 
and parsimonious even in tranquil and 
prosperous times, would now positively 
refuse to bear any additional burden, 
and would, with an importunity not to 
be withstood, insist on having peace at 
any price. 

But all these prognostications were 
confounded by the firmness and ability 
of the Whig leaders, and by the steadi- 

* Vernon to Shrewsbury, oct. 13. 16.; 
Portland to Shrewsbury, Oct. 2[». ; Luttr ell's 
Diary. 

t L’Hermitage, July 16W. 

t Lon^owno MS. BOl. 


tiBSS of the Whig m^'ority. On the 
twentieth of OctobertheHouses gpoech of 
met. William addressed to 
them a speech remarkable mencB. 
even among all those remark- 
able speeches in which his 
own high thoughts and purposes were 
expressed in the dignirfied and judi- 
cious language of Somers. There 
was, the King said, great reason for 
congratulation. It was true that the 
funds voted in the preceding session 
for the support of the war had failed, 
and that the recoinage had produced 
great distress. Yet the enemy had 
obtained no advantage abroad ; the 
State had been tom by no convulsion 
at home : the loyalty shown by the 
army and by the nation under severe 
trials had disappointed all the hopes 
of those who wished evil to England. 
Overtures tending to peace had been 
made. What might be the result of 
those overtures, was uncertain : but 
this was certain, that there could be 
no safe or honourable peace for a 
nation which was not prepared to wage 
vigorous war. “ I am sure we shall 
all agree in opinion that the only way 
of treating with Franco is with our 
swords in our hands," 

The Commons returned to their 
chamber; and Foley read the 
speech from the chair. A de- 
bate followed which resounded of CDm- 
through aU Christen dom. That 
was the proudest day of Montague’s 
life, and one of the proudest days in 
the history of the English Parliament. 
In 1796, Burke held up the proceed- 
ings of that day as an example to the 
statesmen whose hearts had failed them 
in the conflict with the gigantic power 
of the French republic. In 1922, 
Huskisson held up the proceedings of 
that day as an example to a legislature 
jwhich, under the pressure of severe 
distress, was tempted to alter the 
standard of value and to break faith 
with fee public creditor. _ Before the 
House rose, the young Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose ascendency, since 
the ludicrous failure of the Tory 
scheme of finance, was undisputed, 
proposed and carried three memorable 
resolutions. The first, which passed 
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with only one muttered No, declared 
that the Commons would sup^rt the 
Xing against all foreign and domestic 
enemies, and would enable him to 
prosecute the war with vigour. The 
second, which passed, not without op- 
position, but without a division, de- 
clared that tlje standard of money 
should not be altered in fineness, 
weight, or denomination. The third, 
against which not a single opponent 
of the government dared to raise his 
voice, pledged the House to make good 
all the deficiencies of all parhamentaiy 
funds established since the King’s ac- 
cession. The task of framing an an- 
swer to the royal speech was entrusted 
to a Committee exclusively composed 
of Whigs. Montague was chairman ; 
and the eloquent and animated address 
which he drew up may still he read in 
the Journals with interest and pride.* 

Within a fortnight two millions and 
a half were granted for the military 
expenditure of the approaching year, 
and nearly as much for the maritime 
expenditure. Provision was made with- 
out any dispute for forty thousand sea- 
men. About the amount of the land 
force there was a division. The King 
asked for eighty seven thousand sol- 
diers ; and the Tories thought that 
number too large. The ministers car- 
ried their point by two hundred and 
twenty three votes to sixty seven. 

The male contents flattered them- 
selves, during a short time, that the 
vigorous rGSoliitjons of the Commons 
wofuld be nothing more than resolu- 
tions, that it would be found impossible 
to restore public credit, to obtain ad- 
vances from capitalists, or to wring 
taxes out of the distressed population, 
and that therefore the forty thousand 
seamen and the eighty seven thousand 
soldiers would exist only on paper. 
Howe, who had beeh more cowed than 
was usual with him on the first day of 
the session, attempted, a week later, 

* I take my accDunt of these pi*?) ceedlngs 
from the Commons’ Journals, from the Jo- 
Bpatches of Van Cleverskirke, and L’Hermi- 
tage to the States General, and from Vernon’s 
letter to Shrewsbury of the 27th of October, 
1696. “ I don’t know,” says Vernon, “that 

tho House of Commons ever acted with greats 
concert than they do at present.” 


to make a stand against the Minishy. 
“ The King,” he sud, "must have been 
misinformed ; or His Majesty never 
would have felicitated Parliament on 
the tranquil state o^ the country. I 
come from GHoucestershire. I know 
that part of the kingdom well. The 
people are all living on alms, or mined 
by paying alms. The soldier helps 
himself, sword in hand, Vo what he 
wants. There have been serious riots 
already; and still more serious riots 
are to be apprehended.” The disap- 
probation of the House was strongly 
expressed. Several rpembers declared 
that in their counties everything was 
quiet. If Clou CBS tershire Were in a 
morff disturbed state than the rest of 
England, might not the cause be that 
Gloucestershire was cursed with a more 
malignant and unprincipled agitator 
than all the rest of England could 
show? Some Gloucestershire gentle- 
men took issue with Howe on the facts. 
There was no such distress, they said, 
no such discontent, no such rioting, as 
he had described. In that county, as 
in every other county, the great 
of the population was fully i 
to support the King in waging a vigpr- 
ous war till he could make an honour- 
able peace.* 

In fact the tide had already turned. 
From the moment at which the 
Commons notified^ their fixed pn». 
determination not to raise the 
denomination of the coin, the milled 
money began to come/orth froqj a thou- 
sand strong boxes and private drawers. 
There was still pressure ; but that 
pressufe was less and less felt day by 
day. The nation, though still suffer- 
ing, was joyful and grateful. Its feel- 
ings resembled those of a man who, 
having been long tortured by a malady 
which has embittered his existence, 
has at last made up his mind to submit 
to the surgeon’s knife, who has gone 
through A cruel operation with safety, 
and who, though still smarting from 
the steel, sees before him many years 

•Vernon to Shrewsbury, Oct, 29. 1696; 
L’Henniftoee, -^7 KHermltagn calls 
Howe JaquBs Haut. No doubt the French- 
man had always heard Howe spoken of as 
Jack. 
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pf he^bh and enjoyment, and tnanks 
tWt the TTorsb is "over. Within 
Mi days after the meeting of Farlia- 
there was a perceptible improve- 
i^ent in trade. The discount on bank 
ndtes had diminished by dna third. 
The price of those wooden tallies, 
which, according to an usage handed 
down to us from a rude age, were given 
iis receipts for sums paid into the Ex- 
chequer, had risen. The exchanges, 
which had during many months been 
greatly against England, had begun to 
EHtect Df turn.* Soon the effect of the 
magnanimous firmness of the 
prih^*’ House oi Commons was felt at 
BTeiy Court in Europe. So high 
indeed was the spirit of that 
menu. assembly that the King had 
some difficulty in preventing the '^Tiigs 
from moving and carrying a resolution 
that an address should be presented to 
him, requesting him to enter into no 
negotiation with France, till she should 
have acknowledged him as King of 
England.t Such an address was un- 
necessary, The votes of the Parlia- 
ment had already forced on Lewis the 
conviction that there was no chance 
of a counterrevolution. There was as 
little chance that he would be able to 
effect that compromise of which he 
had, in the course of the negotiations, 
thrown out hints. It was not to be 
hoped that either ^Yilliam or the Eng- 
lish nation would ever consent to make 
the settlement of the English crown a 
matter of bargain with France. And, 
even had William and the English 
nation been disposed to purchase peace 
by such a sacrifice of dignity; there 
would have been insuperable difficulties 
in another quarter. James could not 
endure to hear of the expedient which 
Lewis had suggested. “I can bear," 
the exile said to his benefactor, “ I can 
bear with Christian patience to be 

* Postman, Ootober 24. 16^ ; L'Kormltoge, 
jfoy 2. ' L’Hemfitage Bays : “ Dn commence 
dgji ft resMSitir des eflets avantageux des 
promptea et favorables r^lutions que la 
Ohambie dea Oommones prit Mardy. Le dis- 
comte dea bffiota dn banque, qul estolt le jour 
aaporavant ft 18, est ravenu ft doute, et lea 
actions ont aossy augments, aussy blen que 
lea taQlla." 

^ WUllam to Heinaltie, Nor. 


robbed by the Prince of Orange : but I 
never will consent to be robbed by my 
I own son." Lewis never again men- 
^ tioned the subj ect. Caillicres received 
orders to make the concession on which 
the peace of the civilised world de- 
pended. He and Dykvelt came together 
at the Hague before Baron Lilieiiroth, 
the representative of the King of 
Sweden, whose mediation the bellige- 
rent powers had accepted. Dykvelt 
informed Lilienroth that the Most 
Christian King had engaged, whenever 
the Treaty of Peace should be signed, 
to recognise the Prince of Orange as 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
added, with a very intelligible allusion 
to the compromise formerly proposed 
by France, that the recognition would 
be without restriction, condition, or 
reserve. Caillieres then declared that 
he confirmed, in the name of his master, 
what Djykvelt had said.* A letter 
from Prior, containing the good news, 
was delivered to James Vernon, the 
Under Secretary of State, in the House 
of Commons. The tidings ran along 
the benches, — such is Vernon's expres- 
sion, — like fire in a field of stubble A 
load was taken away from every heilrt ; 
and all was joy and triumph.f The 
Whig members might indeed well con- 
gratulate each other. For it was to 
the wisdom and resolution which they 
had shown, in a moment of extremo 
danger and distress, that their country 
was indebted for the near prospect of 
an honourable peace. 

By this time public credit, which 
had, in the autumn, sunk to 
the lowest point, was fast re- tUm of tho 
vivihg. Ordinary financiers 
stood aghast when they learned that 
more than five millions were required 
to make good the deficiencies of past 
years. But Montague was not an or- 
dinary financier. A bold and simple 
plan, proposed by him, and popularly 
called the General Mortgage, restored 
confidence. New taxes were imposed : 
old taxeS were augmented or continued ; 

* Acted Qt ]d§molreB dea NS^Ddatlons de la 
Palx de Byawick, 1707 ; Villiera to Shrews- 
bury, Deo. 1098 ; Letter of HynsiuB 

quot^ by 1JL Blrtema da Grrovestina. Of this 
letter I have Hot a oopy. 

t Vernon to Shrewsbury, Dec. S. 1606, 
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and thus a consolidated fund was formed 
sufficient to meet every just claim on 
the State. The Bank of England was 
at the same time enlarged by a new 
subscription; and the regulations for 
the payment of the subscription were 
framed in such a manner as to raise 
the value both (Jf the notes of the cor- 
poration and of the public securities. 

Meanwhile the mints were pouring 
forth the new silver faster than ever. 
The distress which began on the fourth 
of May, 16 90, which was almost insup- 
portable during the five succeeding 
months, and which became lighter from 
the day on which the Commons declared 
their immutable resolution to maintain 
the old standard, ceased to be painfully 
felt in March 1697. Some months were 
still to elapse before credit completely 
recovered from the most tremendous 
shock that it has ever sustained. But 
already the deep and solid foundation 
had been laid on which was to rise the 
most gigantic fabric of commercial 
prosperity that the world had ever seen. 
The great body of the Whigs attributed 
the restoration of the health of the 
State to the genius and firmness of 
their leader Montague. His enemies 
were forced to confess, sulkily and 
sneeringly, that every one of his 
schemes had succeeded, the first Bank 
subscription, the second Bank subscrip- 
tion, the Recoinage, the Greneral Mort- 
gage, the Excheq[uer Bills. But some 
Tories muttered that he deserved no 
mote praise than eC prodigal who stakes 
his whole estate at hazard, and has a 
run of good luck. England had indeed 
passed safely through a terrible crisis, 
and was the stronger for having passed 
through it. But she had been in im- 
minent danger of perishing ; and the 
minister who had exposed her to that 
danger deserved, not to be applauded, 
but to be hanged. Others admitted 
that the plans which '^Vere popularly 
attributed to Montagiie were excellent, 
but denied that those plans were^on- 
tague’s. The voice of detraction, how- 
ever, was for a time drowned by the 
acclamations of the Parliament and the 
City. The authority which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer exercised in 
the Houscv of Commons was unprece- 


dented and unrivalled. In the Cabinet 
his influence was daily increasing- He 
had ilo longer a superior at th^ ^Board 
of Treasury. In consequence of Een- 
wick’s confession, the last Tory who 
held a great and efficient office in the 
State had been removed ; and there was 
at length a purely Whig Ministry. 

It had been impossible to Evectior 
prevent reports about that con- ' 

fes.sion from getting abroad. *^”*>^“* 
The prisoner, indeed, had found meins 
of communicating with his friends, and 
had doubtless given them to understand 
that he had said nothing against them, 
and much against the creatures of the 
usurper. William wished the matter 
to he left to the ordinary tribunals, 
and was most unwilling that it should 
be debated elsewhere. But his counsel- 
lors, better acquainted than himself 
with the temper of large and divided 
assemblies, were of opinion that a par- 
liamentary discussion, though perhaps 
undesirable, was inevitable. It was in 
the power of a single member of either 
House to force on such a discussion; 
and in both Houses there were msm- 
bers who, some from a sense of duty, 
some from mere love of mischief, were 
determined to know whether the pri- 
soner had, as was rumoured, brought 
grave charges against some of the most 
distinguished men in the kingdom. If 
there must be an inquiry, it was surely 
desirable that the accused statesmen 
should be the first to demand it. There 
was, however, one great difficulty. The 
Whigs, wh6 formed the majority of the 
Lower House, were ready to vote, as 
one man, for the entire absolution of 
Russell and Shrewsbury, and had no 
wish to put a stigma on Marlborough, 
who was not in place, and thetefore 
excited little jealousy. But a strong 
body of honest gentlemen, as Wharton 
called them, could not, by any manage- 
ment, be induced to join in a resolution 
acquitting Q-odolphin. To tliem Q-odol- 
phin was an eyesore. All the other 
Tories, who, in the earlier years of 
William's reign, had borne a chief part 
in the direction of affairs, had, one by 
one, been dismissed. Nottingham. Tre- 
vor, Leeds, Seymour, were no longer in 
power. Pembroke could hardly bo 
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called a Tory, and had never been 
really in pDjver. But Godolphin still 
retained his post at Whitehall ; and to 
the men of tlie Devolution it seemed 
intolerable that one who had sate at 
the Council Board of Charles and 
James, and who had voted for a lle- 
gency, should be the principal minister 
of finance. Those who felt thus had 
learned with malicious delight that the 
First Lord of the Treasury was named 
in the confession about which all the 
world was talking ; and they were de- 
termined nob to let slip so good an op- 
portunity of ejecting him from office. 
On the other hand, every body who had 
seen Fenwick’s paper, and who had not, 
in the drunkenness of fax:tious ani- 
mosity, lost all sense of reason and 
justice, must have felt that it was im- 
possible to make a distinction between 
two parts of that paper, and to treat all 
that related to Shrewsbury and Russell 
as false, and all that related to Godol- 
phin as true. This was acknowledged 
even by Wharton, who of all public 
men was the least troubled by scruples 
or by shame.* If Godolphin 
had steadfastly refused to quit 
dDiphiD. place, the Whig leaders 

would have been in a most embarrass- 
ing position. But a politician of no 
common dexterity undertook to extri- 
cate them from their difficulties. In 
the art of reading and managing the 
minds of men Sunderland had no 
equal ; and he was, as he had been du- 
ring Several years, desirous to see all 
the great posts in the kingdom filled 
by A^igs. By his skilful mapagement 
Godolphin was induced to go into the 
royal closet, and to request permission 
to retire from office; and William 
granted that permission with a readi- 
ness by which Godolphin was much 
more surprised than pleased.f 

One of the methods employed by the 
Fwiiiiff of Whig junto, for the purpose of 
instituting and maintaining 
wick. through all the ranks of the 
Whig party a discipline never before 

* Wharton to Shrewsbury, Oct. 27, 1896. 

t Somers to Shrewsbury, Oct. 27. 31. 1006 ; 
yemon to Shrewsbury, Oct. 31. ; Wharton to 
Shrewsbury, Nev. 10. “I am apt to think,” 
nays Wharton, ” th6lc aprer was more manage- 
ment than In biingliig that about.” 


known, was the frequent holding of 
meetings of members of the House of 
Commons. Some of those meetings 
were numerous ; others were select. 
The larger were held at the Rose, a 
tavern frequently mentioned in the po- 
litical pasquinades of that time* ; the 
smaller at Bussell’s in Covent Garden, 
or at Somers’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

On the day on which Godolphin re- 
signed his great office two select meet- 
ings were called. In the morning the 
place of assembly was Russell’s house. 
In the afternoon there was a fuller 
muster at the Lord Keeper’s. Fen- 
wick’s confession, which, till that time, 
had probably been known only by ru- 
mour to most of those who were pre- 
sent, was read. The indignation of the 
hearers was strongly excited, particu- 
larly by one passage, of which the 
sense seemed to be that not only Rus- 
sell, not only Shrewsbury, but the 
great body of the Whig party was, and 
had long been, at heart Jacobite. 
“ The fellow insinuates,” it was said, 
“ that the Assassination Plot itself was 
a Whig scheme.” The general opinion 
was that such a charge could nob be 
lightly passed over. There must be a 
solemn debate and decision in Parlia- 
ment. The best course would he that 
theKingshould himself sec and examine 
the prisoner, and that Russell should 
then request the royal permission to 
bring the subject before the House of 
Commons. As Fenwick did not pretend 
that he had any authority for tho stories 
which he had told except mere hearsay, 
there could be no difficulty in carrying 
a resolution branding him as a slan- 
derer, and an address to tho throne re- 
questing that he might he forthwith 
brought to trial for high treason. f 

The opinion of the meeting was 

conveyed to William by his 

• ■ I j 1- 4. ^ WillUm 

ministers ; and ne consented, t-xaminei 

though not without reluctance, 
to see the prisoner. Fenwick was 
brought into tho royal closet at Ken- 
sington. The Crown lawyers and a 
few of the great officers of state were 

• See tor example a poem on the last Trea- 
sury day at Kensington, March 160;^. 

t Somers to Shrewsbury, Oct. 31. 1696 ; 
Wharton to Shrewsbury, of the stimo date. 
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present. “Your papers, Sir John,” 
said the King, “ are altogether un- 
satisfactory. Instead of giving me an 
account of the plots formed by you and 
your accomplices, plots of which all the 
details must be exactly known to you, 
you tell mo stories, without authority, 
without date, 'v^thout place, about 
noblemen and gentlemen with whom 
you do not pretend to have had any 
intercourse. In short, your confession 
appears to be a contrivance intended 
to screen those who are really engaged 
in designs against me, and to make me 
suspect and discard those in whom I 
have good reason to place confidence. 
If you look for any favour from me, 
give me, this moment and on this spot, 
a full and straightforward account of 
what you know of your own knowledge.” 
Fenwick said that he was taken by sur- 
prise, and asked for time. “No, Sir,” 
said the King. “For what purpose can 
you want time ? You may indeed want 
time if you mean to draw up another 
paper like this. But what I require is a 
plain narrative of what you have your- 
self done and seen ; and such a narrative 
you can give, if you will, without pen 
and ink.” Then Fenwick positively 
refused to say any thing. “ Be it so,” 
said William. “I will neither hear 
you nor hear from you any more.” * 
Fenwick was carried back to his prison. 
He had at this audience shown a bold- 
ness and determination which surprised 
those who had observed his demeanour. 
He had, ever sincewhe had been in con- 
finement, appeared to be anxious and 
dejected : yet now, at the very crisis of 
his fate, he had braved the displeasure 
of the Prince whose clemency he had, 
a short time before, submissively im- 
plored. In a very few hours the mys- 
tery was explained. Just before he had 
been summoned to Kensington, he had 
received from his wife intelligence that 
his life was in no danger, that there 
was only one witness against him, that 
she and her friends had succeeijed in 
corrupting Goodman. f 

* Somers to Shrewsbury, Nov. 3. IBDG, The 
King’s unwilllngneBS to see Fenwick is men- 
tioned in Somers’s letter of the 15th ot Oc- 
tober. 

t Vernon to Shrewsbury, Nov. 3. 1696. 


Goodman had been allowed a liberty 
which was afterwards, with some miap. ^ 
reason, made matter of charge 
against the government For 
his testimony was most iniportant: his 
character was notoriously bad : the 
attempts which had been made to 
seduce Porter proved that, if money 
could save Fenwick’s life, money would 
not be spared ; and Goodman had 
not, like Porter, been instrum enfcil in 
sending Jacobites to the gallows, and 
therefore was not, like Porter, bound 
to the cause of William by an indis- 
soluble tie. The families of the impri- 
soned conspirators employed the agency 
of a cunning and daring adventurer 
named O’Brien. This man knew Good- 
man well. Indeed they had belonged 
to the same gang of highwaymen. They 
met at the Dog in Drury Lane, a tavern 
which was frequented by lawless and 
desperate men. O’Brien was accom- 
panied by another Jacobite of deter- 
mined character. A simple choice was 
offered to Goodman, to abscond and to 
bo rewarded with an annuity of five 
hundred a year, or to have his throat 
cut on the spot. He consented, half 
from cupidity, half from fear. O’Brien 
was not a man to be tricked as Clancy 
had been. He never parted company 
with Goodman from the moment when 
the bargain was struck till they were 
at Saint Germains.^ 

On the afternoon of the day on which 
Fenwick was examined by the King 
at Kensington it began to be j^oised 
abroad that Goodman was missing. 
He had been many hours absent from 
his housS. He had not been seen at 
his usual haunts. At first a suspicion 
arose that he had been murdered by 
the Jacobites ; and this suspicion was 
strengthened by a singular circum- 
stance, Just after his disappearance, 
a human head was found severed from 
the body to which it belonged, and so 
frightfully mangled that no feature 
could be recognised. The multitude, 
possessed by the notion that there was 

* Tha ciroumBtances of Gociman’a flight 
ware ascertainad three years later by the Earl 
of Manchester, when Ambassador at -Paris, 
and by him communicated to Jersey in a 

latter dated Tf 
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..no crime which an Irish Papist might 
not be found to commit^ was inclined 
to believe that the fata of Got^rey had 
befallen another victim. On inquiry 
however it seemed certain that Good- 
man had designedly withdrawn himself. 
A proclamation appeared promising a 
reward of a thousand pounds to any 
person who should stop'tho runaway; 
but it was too late.* 

This event exasperated the Whigs 
beyond measure. No jury could now 
find Fenwick guilty of high treason. 
Was he then to escape? Was along 
series of offences against the State to 
go unpunished, merely because to those 
offences had now been added the offence 
of bribing a witness to suppress his 
evidence and to desert his bail? Was 
there no extraordinary method by which 
justice might strike a criminal who, 
solely because he was worse than other 
criminals, was beyond the reach of the 
ordinary law? Such a method there 
was, a method authorised by numerous 
precedents, a method used both by 
Papists and by Protestants during the 
troubles of the sixteenth century, a 
method used both by Roundheads and 
by Cavaliers during the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, a method which 
scarcely any leader of the Tory party 
could condemn, without condemning 
himself, a method of which Fenwick 
could not decently complain, since he 
had, a few years before, been eager 
to employ it against the unfortunate 
Monmouth. To that method the party 
whicVi was now supreme in the State 
determined to have recourse. 

Soon after the Commons^ had met, 
Pariin- the morning of the sixth of 

November, Russell rose in his 

procera* . ^ 

In?' place and requested to beheard. 

The task which he had under- 
DoofeMioD. required courage not of 

the most respectable kind: but to him 
no hind of courage was wanting. Sir 
John Fenwick, he said, had sent to the 
King a paper in which grave accusa- 
tions were brought against some of 
His Majesty’s servants; and His Ma- 
jesty liad, at the request of his accused 

* London Gazette, Nov. 9. 1C!)6 ; Vernon to 
iShrewBbnry, Novj 3. ; Van Cleverskirke and 
L’Hcnnitage df tlie Bame date. 


servants, graciously given orders that 
this paper should be laid before the 
House. The confession was produced 
and read. The Admiral then, with 
spirit and dignity which would have 
well become a more virtuous man, 
demanded justice for himself and 
Shrewsbury. “ If y^e are innocenh 
clear us. If we are guilty, punish us 
os WB deserve. I put myself on you as 
on my country, and am ready tu stand 
or fall by your verdict.” 

It was immediately ordered that 
Fenwick should be brought to the bar 
with all speed. Cutts, who sate in the 
House as member for Cambridgeshire, 
was directed to provide a sufficient 
escort, and was especially enjoined to 
take care that the prisoner should have 
no opportunity of making or receiving 
any communication, oral or written, on 
the road from Newgate to Westminster. 
The House then adjourned till the 
afternoon. 

At five o’clock, then a late hour, the 
macs was again put on tho table; 
candles were lighted ; and the Hpuse 
and lobby were carefully cleared of 
strangers. Fenwick was in attendance 
under a strong guard. He was called 
in, and exhorted from the chair to 
make a full and ingenuous confession. 
He hesitated and evaded. “I cannot 
say anything without the King’s per- 
mission. His Majesty may be dis- 
pleased if what ought to be known only 
to him should be divulged to others.” 
He was told that ^ his apprehensions 
were groundless. The King well knew 
that it was the right and the duty of 
his faitliful Commons to inquire into 
whatever concerned the safety of his 
person and of his government. “ I 
may he tried in a few days,” said the 
prisoner. "I ought not to be asked 
to say any thing which may rise up in 
judgment against me.” “You have 
nothing to fear,” replied the Speaker, 
“ if you will only make a full and free 
discqyery. No man ever had reason 
to repent of having dealt candidly with 
the Commons of England.” Then 
Fenwick begged for delay. He was 
not a ready orator : his memory was 
bad ; he must have time to prepare 
himself. He was told, as he had been 
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told a few days before in the royal 
closet., that, prepared or unprepared, 
he could not but remember the prinqi- 
pal plots in which he had been engaged, 
and the names of his chief accomplices. 
If ho would honestly relate what it was 
quite impossible that he could have 
forgotten, the Hause would make all 
fair allowances, and would grant him 
time to recollect subordinate details. 
Thrice he was removed from the bar; 
and thrice he was brought back. He 
was solemnly informed that the oppor- 
tunity then given him of earning the 
favour of the Commons would probably 
bo the last. He persisted in his refusal, 
and was sent back to Newgate. 

It was then moved that his confession 
was false and scandalous. Coningsby 
proposed to add that it was a con- 
trivance to create jealousies between 
the King and good subjects for the 
purpose of screening real traitors. A 
few implacable and unmanageable 
Whigs, whose hatred of Grodolphin had 
not been mitigated by his resignation, 
hinted their doubts wdiether the whole 
paper ought to be condemned. But, 
after a debate in which Montague par- 
ticularly distinguished himself, the 
motion was carried with Coningsby’s 
amendment. One or two voices cried 
“No;” but nobody ventured to demand 
a division. 

Thus far all had gone smoothly: but 
miifnrau ^ minutes the storm 
la.niinjT broke forth. The terrible 
l eiiwick, Bill-of Attainder, were 

pronounced ; and all the fiercest pas- 
sions of both the gi’cat factions were 
instantly roused. The Tories had been 
taken by surprise; and many of them 
had left the house. Those who re- 
mained were loud in declaring that 
tliey never would consent to such a 
violation of the first principles of jus- 
tice. The spirit of thie Whigs was not 
less ardent ; and their ranks were un- 
broken. The motion for leave to bring 
in a bill ‘attainting Sir John Fenwick 
was carried very late at night by one 
hundred and seventy nine votes to 
sixty one : but it was plain that the 
struggle would be long and bard.*" 

* Th 0 account of tho events of this flay 
I have taken from the Commons’ Journals ; 


In truth party spirit had seldom ^ 
been more strongly excited. On both 
sides th^re was doubtless much honest 
zeal; and on both sides an observant 
eye might have detected fear, hatred, 
and cupidity, disguised under specious 
preteucBs of justice and public good. 
The baleful heat of faction rapidly 
warmed into life poisonoUS creeping 
things which had long been lying tor- 
pid, discarded spies and convicted 
false witnesses, the leavings of the 
scourge, the branding iron, and the 
shears. Even Fuller hoped that he 
might again find dupes to listen to 
him. The world had forgotten him 
since his pillorying. He now had the 
effrontery to write to the Speaker, 
begging to be heard at the bar, and 
promising much important information 
about Fenwick and others. On the 
ninth of November the Speaker in- 
formed the House that he had received 
this communication; but the House 
very properly refused even to suffer the 
letter of so notorious a villain to be 
read. 

On the same day the Bill of Attain- 
der, having been prepared by 
tho Attorney and Solicitor 
General, was brought in and hj*- bui di 
read a first time. The House 
was full, and the debate sharp. John 
Manley, member for Bossiney, one of 
those stanch Tories who, in the pre- 
ceding session, had long refused to sign 
the Associatioti, accused the majority^ 
in no measured terms, of fiiwning on 
the Court and betraying the liberties 
of the people. His words were taken 
down; and, though he tried to explain 
them away, he was sent to the Tower. 
Seymour spoke strongly against the 
bill, and quoted tbe^ speech which 
Caesar made in the Roman Senate 
against the motion that the accomplices 
of Catiline should be put to death in 
an irregular manner. A Whig orator 

the vaJuabls work entitled Proccedinga in 
Parliament against Sir John Fenwick, Bart, 
upon a Bill of Attainder for High Treason, 
1696 ; Vernon’s Letter to Shrewsbury, No- 
vember 6. IBOC.andSomErs’sLetter to Shrews- 
bury, November 7. From both tliesa letters 
it la plain that the Whig leaders had much 
difficulty in obtaining the absolution of Go- 
flolpliln. 
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keenly remarked that the worthy 
Baronet had forgotten that Csesar was 
grievously suspected of having been 
himself concerned in Catiline’s plot.* 
In this stage a hundred and ninety six 
members voted for the bill, a hundred 
and four against it. A copy was sent 
to Fenwick, in order that he might be 
prepared te defend himself. He begged 
to be heard by counsel : his re[jueat 
was granted; and the tliirteenth was 
fixed for the hearing. 

Never within the memory of the 
oldest member had there been such a 
stir round the House as on the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth. The approaches 
were with some difficulty cleared; and 
no strangers, except peers, were suffered 
to come within the doors. Of peers 
the throng was so great that their 
presence had a perceptible influence 
on the debate. Even Seymour, who, 
having formerly been Speaker, ought 
to have been peculiarly mindful of the 
dignity of the Commons, so strangely 
forgot himself as once to say “My 
Lords.” F enwick, having been formally 
given up by the Sheriffs of London to 
the Serjeant at Arms, was put to the 
bar, attended by two barristers who 
were generally employed by Jacobite 
culprits, Sir Thomas Powis and Sir 
Barthplomew Shower. Counsel ap- 
pointed by the House appeared in sup- 
port of the bill. 

The examination of the witnesses 
^d the arguments of dhe advocates 
occupied three days. Poiter was called 
in and interrogated. It was established, 
not indeed by legal proof, but by such 
moral proof as determines the conduct 
of men in the affairs of common life, 
that Goodman’s absence was to be 
attributed to a scheme planned and 
executed by Fenwick’s friends with 
Fenwick's privity. Secondary evidence 
of what Goodman, if he had been 
present, would have been able to prove, 
was, after a warm debate, admitted. 
His confession, made on oath and sub- 
scribed by his hand, was put in. Some 

• ConuDDiiB’ JohhibIb, Nov. 3 . 1698 ; Ver- 
non to Shrewsbury, Nov. lo. The editor of 
the State Trials is znistaken In suppo^g that 
the quotation from Cteaar’s speech was made 
In the debate of the 13th, 


of the grand jurymen who had found 
the hill against Sir John gave an 
account of what Goodman had sworn 
before them ; and their testimony was 
confirmed by some of the petty jury- 
men who had convicted another con- 
spirator. No evidence was produced 
in behalf of the prispner. After coun- 
sel for him and against him had been 
heard, he was sent back to his cell.* 
Then the real struggle began. It was 
long and violent. The House repeat- 
edly sate from daybreak till near mid- 
night. Once the Speaker was in the 
chair fifteen hours without intermission. 
Strangers wCre, in this stage of the 
proceedings, freely admitted: for it 
was felt that, since the House chose to 
take on itself the functions of a court 
of justice, it ought, like a court of 
justice, to sit with open doors. f The 
substance of the debates has conse- 
quently been preserved in a report, 
meagre, indeed, when compared with 
the reports of our time, but for that 
age unusually full. Every man of note 
in the House took part in the dis- 
cussion. The bill was opposed by 
Finch with that fluent and sonorous 
rhetoric which had gained him the 
name of Silvertongue, and by Howe 
with all the sharpness both of his wit 
and of his temper, by Seymour with 
characteristic energy, and by Harley 
with characteristic solemnity. On the 
other side Montague displayed the 
powers of a consummate debater, and 
was zealously supported by Littleton. 
Conspicuous in the front ranks of tho 
hostile parties were two distinguished 
lawyers, Simon Harcourt and William 
Cowper. Both were gentlemen of 
honourable descent : both were dis- 
tinguished by their fine persons and 
graceful manners : both were renowned 
for eloquence ; and both loved learning 
and learned men. It may be added 
that both had early in life been noted 
for prodigality and love of pleasure. 
Disfipation had made thehi poor; 
poverty had mode them industrious ; 
and though they were still, as age is 

* Commons' Journals, Nov. 13. IG, 17.; 
Proceedings against Sir John Fenwick. 

t A letter to a Frieiid in Vindication of the 
Proceedings against Blr John Fenwick, 1637. 
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reckoued at the Inns of Court, very 
young men, Harcourt only thirty six, 
Cowper only thirty two, they already 
had the first practice at the bar. They 
wetfe destined to rise still higher, to be 
the bearers of the great seal of the 
realm, and the founders of patrician 
houses. In politics they were diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Harcourt 
had seen the Revolution with disgust, 
had not chosen tn sit in the Conven- 
tion, had with difidculty reconciled his 
conscience to the oaths, and had tardily 
and unwillingly signed the Association. 
Cowper had been in arms for the Prince 
of Orange and a free Parliament, and 
had, in the short and tumultuary cam- 
paign which preceded the flight of 
James, distinguished himself by intel- 
ligence and courage. Since Somers 
had been removed to the woolsack, the 
law officers of the Crown had not made 
a very distinguished figure in the 
Lower House, or indeed any where 
else ; and their deficiencies had been 
more than once supplied by Cowper. 
It is said that his skill had, at the 
trial of Parkyns, recovered the verdict 
which the mismanagement of the Soli- 
citor General had, for a moment, put 
in jeopardy. He had been chosen 
member for Hertford at the general 
election of 1695, and had scarcely 
taken his seat when he attained a high 
place among parliamentary speakers. 
Chesterfield, many years later, in one 
of his letters to his son, described Cow- 
per as an orator who never spoke with- 
out applause, but who reasoned feebly, 
and who owed the influence which he 
long exercised over great assemblies to 
the singular charm of his style, his 
voice, and his action. Chesterfield was, 
beyond all doubt, intellectually quali- 
fied to form a correct judgment on such 
a subject. But it must be remembered 
that the object of his letters was to 
exalt good taste and politeness in op- 
position to much higher qualities. He 
therefore constantly and systema^cally 
attributed the success of the most 
eminent persons of his age to their 
superiority, not in solid abilities and 
acquirements, but in superficial graces 
of diction and manner. He represented 
even Marlborough as a man of very 


ordinary capacity, who, solely because 
he was extremely well bred and well 
spoken, had risen from poverty and 
obscurity to the height of power and 
glory. It may confidently be pro- 
nounced that both to Marlborough and 
to Cowper Chesterfield was unjust. 
The general who saved the Empire 
and conquered the Low Countries wa^ 
assuredly something more than a fine 
gentleman ; and the judge who presided 
during nine years in the Court of 
Chancery with the approbation of all' 
parties must have been something more 
than a fine declaimer. 

Whoever attentively and impartially 
studies the report of the debates will 
be of opinion that, on many points 
which were discussed at great length 
and with great animation, the Whigs 
had a decided superiority in argument, 
but that on the main question the 
Tories were in the right. 

It was true that the crime of high 
treason was brought home to Fenwick 
by proofs which could leave no doubt 
on the mind of any man of common 
sense, and would have been brought 
home to him according to the strict 
jules of law, if he had not, by com- 
mitting another crime, eluded the jus- 
tice of the ordinary tribunals. It was 
true that he had, in the very act of 
professing repentance and imploring 
mercy, added a new offence to his for- 
mer offences, that, while pretending to 
make a perfectly ingenuous confession, 
he had, with cunning malice, concealed 
every thing which it was for the interest 
of the government that he should di- 
vulge, ahd proclaimed every thing 
which it was for the interest of the 
goveimirient to bury in silence. It was 
a great evil that he should be beyond 
the reach of punishment ; it was plain 
that he could be reached only by a bill 
of pains and penalties; and it could 
not be denied, either that many such 
bills had passed, or that dio such bill 
had ever passed in a clearer Case of 
guilt or after a fairer hearing. 

Thus far the Whigs seem to have 
fully established their case. They bad 
also a decided advantage in the dispute 
about the rule which requires two wit- 
nesses in cases of high treason. The 
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truth ifl that the rule is absurd. It is 
impossible to understand why the evi- 
dence which would be sufficient to 
prove th^t a man has fired ait one of 
his fellow subjects should not be suffi- 
cient to prove that he has fired at his 
iSovereign. It can by no means be. laid 
down as a general maxim that the 
assertion of two witnesses is more 
convincing to the mind than the asser- 
tion of one witness. The story^ told 
by one witness may be in itself proba- 
ble. The story told by two witnesses 
may be extravagant. The story told 
by one witness may be uncontradicted. 
The story told by two witnesses may be 
contradicted by four witnesses. The 
story told by one witness may be corro- 
borated by a crowd of circumstances. 
The story told by two witnesses may 
hav^ no such corroboration. The onp 
witne,s^ may be Tillotson or Ken. The 
two witnesses may be Oates and Bedloe. 

The chiefs of the Tory party, how- 
ever, vehemently maintained diat the 
law which required two witnesses was 
of universal and eternal obligation, 
part of the law of nature, part of the 
law of God. Seymour quoted the book 
of Numbers and the book of Deutero-, 
nomy to prove that no man ought to 
be condemned to death by the mouth 
of a siugle witness. “ Caiaphas and 
his Sanhedrim,” said Harley, “were 
ready enough to set up the plea of ex- 
pediency for a violation of justice : 
they said, — and we have heard such 
thingq^said, — ' We must slay this man; 
or the Romans will come and take 
away our place and nation.’ Yet even 
Caiaphas and his Sanhedrim; in that 
foulest act of judicial murder, did not 
venture to set aside the sacred law 
which required two witnesses.” “ Even 
Jezebel,” said another orator, ” did not 
dare to take Naboth's vineyard from 
him till she had suborned two men of 
Eelial to swear falsely.” “If the 
testimony one grave elder had been 
.sufficient,” it was asked, “what would 
have become of the virtuous Susannah?’' 
This last allusion called forth a cry of 
“ Apocrypha, Apocrypha,” from the 
ranks of the Low Churchmen.* 

* This incident. Is mentioned by L’Her* 
mitage. " 


Over these arguments, which in 
truth can scarcely have imposed on 
those who condescended to use them, 
Montague obtained a complete and 
easy victory. “An eternal law ! Wliere 
was this eternal law before the reign 
of Edward the Sixth ? Where is it 
now, except in statutes which relate 
only to one very small class of offences ? 
If these texts from the Pentateuch and 
these* precedents from the practice of 
the Sanhedrim prove any thing, they 
prove the whole criminal jnrisprudcnce 
□f the realm to be a mas.s of injustice 
and impiety. One witness is .sufficient 
to convict a murderer, a burglar, a 
highwayman, an incendiary, a ravisher. 
Nay, there are cases of high trea.son in 
which only one witness is required. 
One witness can send to Tyburn a gang 
of clippers and coiners. Are you, 
then, prepared to say that the law of 
evidence, according to which men have 
during ages been tried in this country 
for offences against life and property, 
is vicious and ought to be remodelled ? 
If you shrink from saying this, you 
must admit that wo are now proposing 
to dispense, not with a divine ordinance 
of universal and perpetual obligation, 
but simply with an English rule of 
procedure, which applies to not more 
than two or three crimes, which has 
not been in force a hundred and fifty 
years, which derives all its authority 
from an Act of Parliament, and which 
'inay therefore be by another Act abro- 
gated or suspended yithout offence to 
God or men.” * 

It was much less easy to answer the 
chiefs of the opposition when they set 
forth the danger of breaking down the 
partition which separates the functions 
of the legislator from those of the 
judge. “This man,” it was said, “may 
be a bad Englishman ; and yet his cause 
may be the cause of all good English- 
men. Only last year we passed an Act 
to regulate the procedure of the ordi- 
nary courts in cases of treason. We 
passed that Act because we thought 
that, in those courts, the life of a suh- 

* On this subject Smnlrl(Jgc, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Bristol, wrote a very sensible letter, 
which will be found in Nichols’s Illustrations 
of Literary History, iii. 255, 
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ject Dbnoxious to the government waa 
notth^n sufficiently secured. Yet the 
life of a subject obnuxioua to the govern- 
ment waa then far more secure than it 
will be if this House takes on itself to 
be the supreme criminal judicature in 
political cases.” Warm eulogies were 
pronounced on ithe ancient national 
mode of trial by twelve good men and 
true; and indeed the advantages- of 
that mode of trial in political cases are 
obvious. The prisoner is allowed to 
challenge any number of jurors with 
cause, and a considerable number with- 
out cause. The twelve, from the mo- 
ment at which they ai-e invested with 
their short magistracy till the moment 
at which they lay it down, are kept 
separate from the rest of the commu- 
nity. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent any agent of paw'er from soli- 
citing or corrupting them. Every one 
of them must hear every word of the 
evidence and every argument used on 
either side. The case is thou summed 
up by a judge who know's that, if he is 
guilty of partiality, he may be called 
to account by the great inquest of the 
nation. In the trial of Fenwick at the 
bar of the House of Commons all these 
securities were wanting. Some hun- 
dreds of gentlemen, every one of whom 
had much more than half made up his 
mind before the ease was opened, per- 
formed the office both of judge and 
jury. They were not restrained, as Okj 
judge is restrained, by the sense of 
responsibility; for* who was to punish 
a Parliament? They were not selected, 
as a jury is selected, in a manner which 
enables a culprit to exclude his personal 
and political enemies. The arbiters of 
the prisoner’s fate came in and went 
out as they chose. They heard a frag- 
ment here and there of what was said 
against him, and a fragment here and 
there of what was said in his favour. 
During the progress of the bill they 
were exposed to every species of influ- 
ence. One member might be tMreat- 
ened by the electors of his borough 
with the loss of his seat ; another 
might obtain a fqgate for his brother 
from Russell : the vote of a third 
might be secured by the caresses and 
Burgundy of Wharton, In the debates 
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arts were practised and passions excited 
which are unknown to well constituted 
tribunals, but from which no great 
popular assembly divided into parties 
ever was or ever will be free. The 
rhetoric of one orator called forth loud 
cries of “Hear him.” Another was 
coughed and scraped down. A third 
spoke against time in order that his 
friends who were supping might come 
in to divide.* If the life of the most 
worthless man could be sported with 
thus, was the life of the most virtuous 
man secure ? 

The opponents of the bill did not, 
indeed, venture to say that there could 
be no public danger sufficient to justify 
an Act of Attainder. They admitted 
that there might be cases in which the 
general rule must band to an over- 
^wering necessity. But was this such 
a case ? Even if it were granted, for 
the sake of argument, that Str^ord 
and Monmouth were justly attainted, 
was Fenwick, like Strafford, a great 
minister who had long’ruled England 
north of Trent, and all Ireland, with 
absolute power, who was high in the 
royal favour, and whose capacity, elo- 
ijuence, and resolution made him an 
object of dread even in his fall? Or 
was Fenwick, like Monmouth, a pre- 
tender to the Crown and the idol of 
the common people? Were all the 
finest youths of three counties crowd- 
ing to enlist under his banners? What 
was he but a subordinate plotter? He 
had indeed once had good employments: 
but he had long lost them. He had 
once had, a good estate : but he had 
wasted it. Eminent abilities and weight 
of character he had never hod. He 
was, no doubt, connected by marriage 
with a very noble family ; but that 
family did not share his political pre- 
judices. What importance, then, had 
he, except that importance which his 
persecutors were most unwisely giving 
him by breaking through all the fences 
which guard the lives of Englishmen in 
order to destroy him ? Even if he were 
set at liberty, what could he do but 
haunt Jacobite coffeehouses, squeeze 
oranges, and drink the health of Limp? 

* L’Hermitn^B tells na that suchtthinga 
took plEicc in these debates. 

« N 
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If, howev'er, the goTernment, supported serious reflections ? Those who taunt- 
by the Lords and the Commons, by the ingly reminded Fenwich that he had 
fleet and the army, by a militia one supported the bill which had attainted 
hundred and sixty thousand strong, and Monmouth might perhaps themselves 
by the half million of men who had be tauntingly reminded, in some dark 
eignedj^B Association, did really ap- and terrible hour, that they had sup- 
prehend danger from this poor ruined ported the bill which had attainted 
baronet, the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Fenwick. “Let us^ remember what 
Act might be withheld from him. He vicissitudes we have seen. Let us, from 
might be kept within four walls as long so many signal examples of tlie in con- 
ns there was the least chance of his stancy of fortune, learn moderation in 
doing mischief. It could hardly be prosperity. How little ^ we thought, 
contended that he was an enemy so when we saw this man a favourite 
terrible that the Slate could be safe courtier at Whitehall, a general aur- 
□nly when he was in the grave. rounded with military pomp at Houna- 

It was acknowledged that precedents low, that we should live to sen him 
might be found for this hill, or even for standing at our bar, and awaiting his 
a bill far more objectionable. But it doom from our lips! And how far is 
was said that whoever reviewed our it from certain that we may not one 
history would be disposed to regard day, in the bitterness of our souls, 
such precedents rather as warnings vainly invoke the protection of those 
than%s examples. It had ihany times 

happened that an Act of Attainder, God forbid that we should ever again 
passed in a fit of servility or animosity, be subject to tyranny ! But God forbid, 
had, when fortune had changed, or above all, that our tyrants should ever 
when passion had cooled, been repealed be able to plead, in justification of the 
and solemnly stigmatized as unjust, worst that they can inflict upon us, 
Thus, in old times, the Act which was precedents furnished by ourselves!” 
passed against Roger Mortimer, in the These topics, skilfully handled, pro- 
paroxysm of a resentment not unpro- duced a great efiir^ on many moderate 
voked, had been, at a calmer moment, Whigs. Montague did his best to rally 
rescinded, on the ground that, however his followers. We still possess the rude 
guilty he might have been, he had not outline of what must have been a most 
had fair play for hia life. Thus, within eflfective peroration. “ Gentlemen warn 
the memory of the existing generation, us” — this, or very nearly this, seems to 
the law which attainted Strafford had^ave been what he said — “not to fur- 
been annulled^ without one dissejitient^hish King James with a precedent 
voiced' Nor, it was added, ought it to which, if ever he should be restored, ho 
be left unnoticed that, whether by vir- may us^ against ourselves. Do they 
tUB of the ordinary law of pause and really believe that, if that evil day 
effect, or by the extraordinary judgment shall ever come, this just and necessary 
of God, persons who had been eager to law will be the pattern which he will 
pass bills of pains and penalties had imitate? No, Sir, his model will be, 
repeatedly perished by such bills. No not our bill of attainder, but his own ; 
man had ever made a more unscrupu- not our bill, which, on full proof, and 
lews use of the legislative power for the after a most fair hearing, inflicts de- 
destruction of his pnemies than Thomas served retribution on a single guilty 
Cromwell ; and it was by an unscrupu- head; but his own bill, which, without a 
lous use of the legislative power that defence, without an investigation, with- 
he was hifljself destroyed. If it were out tn accusation, doomed near three 
true th^t the unhappy gentleman whose thousand people, whose only crimes 
fate was now trembling in the balance were their English blood, and their 
had himself formerly borne a part in a Protestant faith, the men to the gallows, 
proceeding similar to that which was and the women tar the stake. That is 
now instituted against him, was not the precedent which he has set, and 
this a fact which ought to suggest very which he will follow. In order that he 
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never may be able to follow it, in order 
that the fear of a righteous punishment 
may rBstra.in those enemies of our 
country who wish to see him ruling in 
London as he ruled at Dublin, I givo 
my vote for this bill.” 

In spite of all the eloquence and in- 
fluence of the • ministry, the minority 
grew stronger and stronger as the de- 
bates proceeded. The question that 
leave should be given to bring in tho 
bill had been carried by nearly th^ee'to 
one. On the question that the bill 
should be committed, the Ay^s were a 
hundred and eighty six, the Noes a 
hundred and twenty eight. On the 
question that the bill should pass, the 
Ayes were a hundred and eighty nine, 
the Noes a hundred and fifty six. 

On the twenty- sixth of November, 
The Bill the bill was carried up to the 
deAarrred Dofore it arcivcd, the 

up to thB Lords had made preparations 
to receive it. Every peer who 
was absent from town had been sum- 
moned up: every peer who disobeyed 
the summons and was unable to give a 
satisfactory explanation of his disobe- 
dience was taken into custody by Black 
Kod. On the da^ fixed for the first 
reading, the crowd on the benches was 
unprecedented. The whole number of 
temporal Lords, exclusive of minors, 
Eoman Catholics, and nonjurors, was 
about a hundred and forty. Of these a 
hundred and five w'ere in their pla(Hll| 
Many thought that the Bishops ought 
to have been permitted, if not required, 
to withdraw ; for, by an ancient canon, 
those who ministered at the altars of 
Grodwere forbidden to take any part in 
the infliction of capital punishment. 
On the trial of a peer accused of treason 
or felony, the prelates always retire, 
and leave the culprit to be absolved or 
condemned by laymen. And surely, if 
it be unseemly that a divine should 
doom his fellow creatures to death as a 
judge, it must be still more unseemly 
that he should doom them to d^ath as 
a legislator. In the lattor case, as in 
the former, he contracts that stain of 
blood which the Church regards with 
horror ; and it will scarcely be denied 
that there are some grave objections to 
the shedding of blood by Act of Attain- 


der whkh do not apply to the shedding 
of blood in the ordinary course of jus- 
tice. In fact, when the bill for taking 
away the life of Strafford was under 
consideration, all the spiritual peers 
withdrew. Now, however, the example 
of Cranmer, who had voted for some of 
the most infamous acts of attainder that 
ever passed, was thought more worthy 
of imitation ; and there was a great 
muster of lawn sleeves.* It was very 
properly resolved that, on this, occasion, 
the privilege of voting by proxy should 
be suspended, that the House should 
he called over at the beginning and at 
the end of every sitting, and that every 
Lord who did not answer to his name 
should be taken into custody.t 

Meanwhile the unquiet brain of 
Monmouth was teeming with Anincw 
strange designs. He had now Mon- 
reached a time of life at which'^'*'^ 
youth could no longer be pleaded as an 
excuse for his faults : but he was more 
wayward and eccentric than ever. Both 
in his mtellectual and in his moral 
character there was an abundance of 
those fine qualities which maybe called 
luxuries, and a lamentable deficiency 
of those solid qualities which are of the 
first necessity. He had brilliant wit 
and ready invention without comnnni 
sense, and chivalrous generosity niid 
delicacy without common honesty. He 
w^as capable of rising to the port of the 
Black Prince; and yet he was capable 
of sinking to the part of Fuller, His 
political life was blemished some 
most dishonourable actions ; yet he was 
not undgr the influence of those motives 
to which most of the dishonourable -ac- 
tions of politicians are to be ascribed. 
He valued power little and money less. 
Of fear he was utterly insensible. If he 
sometimes stooped to be a knave, — for 
nomilderword will come up to thetruth, 
— it was merely to amuse himself and 
to astonish other people. In civil as in 
militaiy affairs, he loved ambuscades, 
Bipprises, night attacks. He now ima- 
gined that he had a glorious opportunity 

* See a letter of Smalridge to Gkugh dated 
Nov. 10. 1696, and Nichola’s lUustrationB of 
Litereury History, iii. 253. 

t See th6 Lords’ Journals, Nov. 14., Nbv. 
"■).,Deo. 1. 1006. 
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of niEikiiig a seosatioi), of producing a 
great commotion ; and the temptation 
was irresistible to a spirit so restless as 
his. 

He knew, or at least strongly sus- 
pected, that the stories which Fenwick 
had told oh hearsay, and which King, 
Lords, and Commons, Whigs and Tories, 
had agreed to treat as calumnies, were, 
in the main, true. Was it possible to 
prove that they were true, to cross the 
wise policy of William, to bring dis- 
grace at once on some of the moat emi- 
nent men of both parties, to throw the 
whole political world into inextricable 
confusion ? 

Nothing could he done without the 
help of the prisoner ; and with the pri- 
soner it was impossible to communicate 
directly. It was necessary to employ 
the intervention of more than one fe- 
male agent. The Duchess of Norfolk 
was a Mordaunt, and Monmouth’s first 
cousin. Her gallantries were notori- 
ous ; and her lord had, some years be- 
fore, tried to induce his brother nobles 
to pass a biU for dissolving his mar- 
riage; but the attempt had been de- 
feated, in consequence partly of the 
zeal with which Monmouth had fought 
the battle of his kinswoman. Her 
Grace, though separated from her hus- 
band, lived in a style suitable to her 
rank, and associated with many women 
of fashion, among whom were Lady 
Mary Fenwick, and a relation of Lady 
Mary, named Elizabeth Lawson. By 
the instrumentality of the Duchess, 
Monmouth conveyed to the prisoner 
several papers containing suggestions 
framed with much art. Let Sir John, 
— such was the substance of these sug- 
gestions, — boldly afilrm that his con- 
fession is true, that he has brought 
accusations, on hearsay indeed, but 
not on common hearsay : let him aver 
that he has derived his knowledge from 
the highest quarters ; and let him point 
out a mode in which his veracity may 
be easily brought to the teat Let him 
pfay that the Earls of Portland and 
Eomney, who are weU known to enjoy 
the royal confidence, may be asked 
whether they are not in possession of 
information agreeing with what he has 
related, Lot him pray that the King 


may he requested to lay before Parlia- 
ment the evidence which caused the 
sudden disgrace of Lord Marlborough, 
and any letters which may have been 
intercepted while passing between Saint 
Germains and Lord Godolphin. “Un- 
less,” said Monmouth to his female 
agents, “ Sir John is Under a fate, un- 
less he is out of his mind, he will take 
my counsel. If he does, his life and 
honour are safe. If he does not, he is 
a dead man.” Then this strange in- 
triguer, with his usual license of speech, 
re^ed WiUiam for what was in truth 
one of William’s best titles to glory. 
“He is the worst of men. He has 
acted basely. He pretends nOt to be- 
lieve these charges against Shrewsbury, 
Eusaell, Marlborough, Godolphin. And 
yet he knows,” — and Monmouth con- 
firmed the assertion by a tremendous 
oath, — “he knows that every w'ord of 
the charges is true.” 

The papers written by Monmouth 
were delivered by Lady Maiy to her 
husband. If the advice which they 
contained had been followed, there can 
be little doubt that the object of the 
adviser would have been attained. The 
King would have been bitterly morti- 
fied; there would have been a general 
panic among public men of every party ; 
even Marlborough’s serene fortitude 
would have been severely tried ; and 
Shrewsbury would probably have shot 
himself. But that F enwick w ould have 
put himself in a better situation is by 
no means clear. Sdeh w^as his own 
opinion. He saw that the step which 
he was urged to take was hazardous. 
He knew that he was urged to take 
that step, not because it was likely to 
save himself, but because it was certain 
to annoy others; and he was resolved 
not to be Monmouth’s tool. 

On the first of December the hill 
went through the earliest stage Debate, of 
without a division. Then Fen- 
wick's confession, which had, of Attain, 
by thi royal command, bean 
laid on the table, was read ; and 
then Marlborough stood up. “No- 
body can Wonder,” he said, “that a 
man whose head is in danger should 
try to save himself by accusing others. 
I assure Your Lordships that, since the 
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accession of his present Majesty, I 
have had no intercourse with Sir John 
on any subject whatever; and this I 
declare on my word df honour.”* 
Marlborough’s assertion may have been 
true : but it was perfectly compatible 
with the truth of all that Fenwick had 
said. Grodolplyn went further. “ I 
certainly did,” he said, ” continue to 
the last in the service of King James and 
of his Queen. I was esteemed by them 
both. But I cannot think that a crime. 
It is possible that they and those who 
are about them may imagine that I am 
still attached to their interest. That 
I cannot help. Bat it is utterly false 
that I have had any such dealings with 
the Court of Saint Germains as are 
described in the paper which Your 
Lordships have heard jead.” f 

Fenwick was then brought in, and 
asked whether he had any further con- 
fession to make. Several peers in- 
terrogated him, but to no purpose. 
Monmouth, who could not believe that 
the papers which he had sent to New- 
gate had produced no effect, put, in a 
friendly and encouraging manner, ques- 
tions intended to bring out answers 
which would have been by no means 
agreeable to the accused Lords. No 
such answer however was to he ex- 
tracted from Fenwick. Monmouth saw 
that his ingenious machinations had 
failed. Enraged and disappointed, he 
suddenly turned round," and became 
more zealous for the bill than any other 
peer in the Housg. Evei^ body noticed 
the rapid change in his temper and 
manner: but that change was at first 
imputed merely to his well known levity. 

On the eighth of December the bill 
was again taken into consideration; 
and on that day Fenwick, accompanied 
by his counsel, was in attendance. But, 
before he was called in, a previous 
question was raised. Several distin- 
guished Tories, particularly Notting- 
ham, Rochester, Normanby, andLeods, 
said that, in their opinion, it \®as idle 
to inquire whether the prisoner was 
guilty or not g;uilty, unless the House 

* Wharton to Shrewsbury, Deo. 1. 1000 ; 
D’Hermitage, of Bams date. 

t L'HennitagB, Dec. 1606 ; Wharton to 
Shi'ewsbury, Dec. 1. 


was of opinion that he was a person so 
formidable that, if guilty, he ought to 
be attainted by Act of Parliament. 
They did not wish, they said, to hear 
any evidence. For, even on the suppo- 
sition that the evidence left no doubt 
of his criminality, thej^ sl^ould still 
think it better to leave him unpunished 
than to make a law for punishing him. 
The general sense, however, was de- 
cidedly for proceeding.* The prisoner 
and his counsel were allowed another 
week to prepare themselves ; and, at 
length, on the fifteenth of December, 
the struggle commenced in earnest. 

The debates were the longest and the 
hottest, the divisions were the largest, 
the protests were the moat riumerously 
signed that had ever been known in 
the whole history of the House of Peers. 
Repeatedly the benches continued to 
be filled from ten in the morning till 
past midnight. t The health of many 
lords suffered severely: for the winter 
was bitterly cold : but the majority was 
not disposed to be indulgent. One 
evening Devonshire was unwell: he 
stole away and went to bed : but Black 
Rod was soon sent to bring him back. 
Leeds, whose constitution was extremely 
infirm, complained loudly. ” It is very 
well,” he said, ” for young gentlemen 
to sit down to their suppers and their 
wine at two o’clock in the morning: 
but some pf us old men are likely to 
he of as much use here as they; and 
we shall soon be in our graves if we 
are forced to keep such hours al such a 
season.”! So strongly was party spirit 
excited that this appeal was diBregaiiied, 
and the'House continued to sit Fourteen 
or fifteen hours a day. The chief op- 
ponents of the bill were Rochester, 
Nottingham, Normanby, and Leeds. 
The chief orators on the other side were 
Tankerville, who, in spite of the deep 
stains which a life singularly unfortu- 
nate had left on his public and private 
character, always spoke with an elo- 
quence which riveted the attention of 
his hearers; Burnet, who made a great 
display of historical learning; Wh^on, 

* Lords’ Journals, Deo. 8. 1690; L’Her- 
mltoge, of the Boms date. 

t LHermitage, Deo. Jf. J|. 1636. 

t Ibid., Dec. If. 1696. 
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whose lively and familiar style of speak- 
ing, acquired in the House of Com- 
mons, sometimes shocked the formality 
of the Lords ; and Monmouth, who had 
always carried the liberty of debate to 
the verge of licentiousness, and who 
now never opened his lips without in- 
flicting a wound on the feelings of some 
adversary. A very few nobles of great 
weight, Devonshire, Dorset, I^embrokc, 
and Ormond, formed a third party. 
They were willing to use the Bill of 
Attainder as an instrument of torture 
for the purpose of wringing a full 
confession out of the prisoner. But 
they were determined not to give a 
fin^ vote for sending him to the 
scaffold. 

The first division was on the question 
whether secondary evidence of what 
Goodman could have proved should be 
admitted. On this occasion Burnet 
closed the debate by a powerful speech 
which none of the Tory orators could 
undertake to answer without premedi- 
tation. A hundred and twenty six 
lords were present, a number unprece- 
dented in our history. There were 
seventy three Contents, and fifty three 
Not Contents. Thirty six of the mi- 
nority protested against the decision 
of the House.* 

The next great trial of strength was 
on the question whether the bill should 
he read a second time. The debate 
was diversified by a curious episode. 
Monmouth, in a vehement declamation, 
threw ^me severe and well merited 
reflections on the memory of the late 
Lord Jeffreys. The title and part of 
the ill gotten wealth of Jeffl^ys had 
descended to his son, a dissolute lad, 
who had lately come of age, and who 
was then sitting in the House. The 
young man fired at hearing his father 
reviled. The House was forced to in- 
terfere, and to make both the disputants 
promise that the matter should go no 
further. On this day a hundred and 
twenty eight peers were present. The 
second reading was carried by seventy 

• Lords’ Journals, Dec. 15. 1696 ; L’Sermlt- 
Oge, Deo. ; Vemtui to Sbrewabury, Dec. 
15, About the numbers tbere is a slight dif- 
ference between Yemon and L’Hermitage. I 
have followed Yemon. 


three to fifty five ; and forty nine of 
the fifty five protested.* 

It was now thought by many tliat 
Fenwick’s courage would give way. It 
was known that he was very unwilling 
to die. Hitherto he might have flat- 
tered himself with hopes that the bill 
would miscarry. But now that it had 
passed one House, and “feBemcd certain 
to pass the other, it was probable that 
he would save himself by disclosing all 
that he knew. He was again put to 
the bar and interrogated. He refused 
to answer, on the ground that his an- 
swers might he used against him by 
the Crown at the Old Bailey. He was 
assured that the House would protect 
him; hut he pretended that this as- 
surance was not sufficient; the House 
was not always sitting : he might be 
brought to trial during a recess, and 
hanged before their Lordships met 
again. The royal word alone, he said, 
would be a complete guarantee. The 
Peers ordered him to be removed, and 
immediately resolved that Wharton 
should go to Kensington, and should 
entreat His Majesty to give the pledge 
which the prisoner required. Wharton 
hastened to Kensington, and hastened 
back with a gracious answer. Fenwick 
was again placed at the bar. The royal 
word, he was told, had been passed that 
nothing which he might say there should 
be used against him in Euiy other place. 
Still he made difficulties. He might 
confess all that he knew, and yet might 
be told that he was stjll keeping some- 
thing back. In short, he would say 
nothing till he had a pardon. He was 
then, for the last time, solemnly cau- 
tioned from the woolsack. He was 
assured that, if he would deal ingenu- 
ously with the Lords, they would be 
intercessors for him at the foot of the 
throne, and that their intercession would 
not be unsuccessful, If he continued 
□Ipstinate, they would proceed with the 
bill. A short interval was allowed him 
for copsideration ; and he was then re- 
quired to give his final answer. “I 
have given it,’’ ke said : “I have no 

* Lords* Journals, Dec, 18. 1696 ; Yemon to 
Shrewsbury, Dec. 10. ; L’Hermitage, ^ ‘ 
I take the numbers from Vernon. 
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security. If I had, I should he gla/d 
to satisfy the House.” He was then 
Carried back to his cell ; and the Peers 
separated, having sate far into the 
night.* 

At noon they met again. The third 
reading was moved. Tenison spe 
for the bill withimore ability than had 
been expected from him, and Mon- 
mouth with as much sharpness as in 
the previous debates. But Devonshire 
declared that he could go no further. 
He had hoped that fear would induce 
Fenwick to make a frank confession: 
that hope was at an end: the question 
now was simply whether this man 
should be put to death by an Act of 
Parliament; and to that question De- 
vonshire said that he must answer, 
“Not Content.” It is not easy to un- 
derstand on what principle he can have 
thought himself justified in threaten- 
ing to do what he did not think him- 
self justified in doing. He was, how- 
ever, followed by Dorset, Ormond, 
Pembroke, and two or three others. 
Devonshire, in the name of his little 
party, and Rochester, in the name of 
the Tories, offered to waive all objec- 
tions to the mode of proceeding, if the 
penalty were reduced from death to 
perpetual imprisonment. But the ma- 
jority, though weakened by the defec- 
tion of some considerable men, was 
still a majority, and would hear of no 
terms of compromise. The third read- 
ing was carried by only sixty eight 
votes to sixty one. Fifty three Lords 
recorded their dissent; and forty one 
subscribed a protest, in which the ar- 
Lords’ Journals, Dec. 26. 1696 ; L’Hermi- 

Dcc, 2S 

tags, In the Vernon Correspondence 

there is a letter from Vernon to Shrewsbury 
giving an account of the trauaactlons of this 
day ; but it is erroneously dated Dec. 2., and 
is placed according to that date. This Is not 
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heard of Aaron Smith, the celebrated Solicitor 
of the Treasury, and the ghief butt, duithg 
many years, of the Jacobite libeller^. Bee 
the letter of Vernon to Shrewsbuiy, NoV. 14, 
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guiVients against the bill were ably 
summed up.* The peers whom Feu- 
wiek had accused took different aides. 
Marlborough steadily voted with the 
majority, and induced Prince Greorge 
to do the same. GrodolphiH as steadily 
voted with the minority, hut, with 
characteristic wariness, abstained from 
giving, either in the debate, or in the 
form of a written protest, any reason 
for his votes. No part of his life war- 
rants us in ascribing his conduct to 
any exalted motive. It i.s probable 
that, having been driven from office 
by the Whigs and forced to take 
refuge among the Tories, he thought 
it advisable to go with his party.f 
As soon as the bill had been read a 
third time, the attention of „ . 

the Peers was called to a mat- inp* 
ter which deeply Concerned lifon"* 
the honour of their order. 

Lady Mary Fenwick had been, ntt 
unnaturally, moved to the highest re- 
sentment by the conduct of Monmouth. 
He had, after professing a great desire 
to save hor husband, suddenly turned 
round, and become the most morciless 
of her husband’s persecutors; and all 
this solely because the unfortunate 
prisoner would not suffer himself to be 
used as an instrument for the accom- 
plishing of a wild scheme of mischief. 
She might be excused for thinking 
[ that revenge would be sweet. In her 
rage she showed to her kinsman the 
Earl of Carlisle the papers which she 
had received from the Duchess »f Nor- 
folk. Carlisle brought the subject 
before the liords. The papers were 
produced. Lady Mary declared that 
she had received them from the Du- 
chess. The Duchess declared that she 
had recefved them from Monmouth. 
Elizabeth LawBon confirmed the evi- 
dence of her two friends^ All the 
hitter things which the petulant Earl 
had said about William were repeated. 
The rage of both the great factions 
broke forth with ungovernable vio- 
lence. The Whigs were exasperated 
by discovering that MonmouOi had 

• Lords’ Journals, Dec. 23. 18fi6 ; Vernon tex 
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been secretly labouring to bring to 
abame and ruin two eminent men with 
whose reputation the reputation of the 
whole party was bound up. The To- 
ries accus^ him of dealing treach- 
erously and cruelly by the prisoner 
and the prisoner’s wife. Both among 
the Whigs and among the Tories 
Monmouth had, by his sneers and 
invectives, made numerous personal 
enemies, whom fear of his wit and of 
his sword had hitherto kept in awe.* 
All these enemies were now open- 
mouthed against him. There was great 
curiosity to ^now what he would be 
able to say in his defence. His elo- 
Quencp, the correspondent of the States 
General wrote, had often annoyed 
others. He would now want it all to 
protect himself.f That eloquence in- 
deed was of a kind much better suited 
to attack than to defence. Monmouth 
spoke near three hours in a confused 
and rambling manner, boasted extra- 
vagantly of his services and sacrifices, 
told the House that he had borne a 
great part in the Revolution, that he 
had made four voyages to Holland in 
the evil times, that he had since re- 
fused gre^it places, that he had always 
held lucre in contempt. " I,” he said, 
turning significantly to Nottingham, 
“ have bought no great estate : I have 
built no palace ; I am twenty thousand 
pounds poorer than when I entered 
public life. My old hereditary man- 
sion is ready to fall about my ears. 
Who that remembers what I have done 
and suffered for His Majesty will be- 
lieve that I would speak disrespectfully 
of him?” He solemnly declared, — 
and this was the most serious of the 
many serious faults of his long and 
unquiet life, — that he had nothing to 
'do with the papers which had caused 
so much scandal. The Papists, he 
said, hated him; they had laid a. scheme 
to min him : his ungrateful kinswoman 
had consented to be their implement^ 

♦ Dohna, who knew Monmouth well, de- 
scribes him thus ; " H avoit de 1’ esprit inflnl- 
ment, # m^me du plus agr^Bble; raals 11 y 
Bvolt un pea trop de haut et de ba^ dans son 
fait, II ne savolt ce que 'c’6tolt que de ma- 
nager les gens; et 11 turlnpinolt ^ routranoe 
ceux qui ne Ini plaisolent pas.” 

t L’Hennltage, Jan. 1697. 


and had requited the strenuous efforts 
which he had made in defence of her 
honour by trying to blast his. When 
he concluded there was a long silence. 
He asked whether their Lordships 
wished him to withdraw. Then Leeds, 
to whom ha had once professed a 
strong attachment, bnt whom he had 
deserted with characteristic incon- 
stancy and assailed with characteristic 
petulance, seized the opportunity of 
revenging himself. “It is quite un- 
necessary,” the shrewd old statesman 
said, “that the noble Earl should with- 
draw at present. The question which 
we have now to decide is merely 
whether these papers do or do not 
deserve our censure. Who wrote them 
is a question which may be considered 
hereafter.” It was then moved and 
unanimously resolved that the papers 
were scandalous, and that the author 
had been guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour, Monmouth himself 
was, by these dexterous tactics, forced 
to join in condemning his own com- 
positions.* Then the House proceeded 
to inquire by whom the letters had 
been written. The character of the 
Duchess of Norfolk did not stand 
high: but her testimony was confirmed 
both by direct and by circumstantial 
evidence. Her husband said, with 
sour pleasantry, that he gave entire 
faith to what she had deposed. “My 
Lord thought her good enough to be 
wife to me ; and, if she is good enough 
to be wife to me, I am sure that she is 
good enough to be a witness against 
him.” In a house of about eighty 
peers only eight or ten seemed inclined 
to show any favour to Monmouth. He 
was pronounced guilty of the act of 
which he had, iu the most solemn 
manner, protested that he was inno- 
cent: he was sent to the Tower: he 
was turned out of all his places; and 
his name was struck out of the Council 
Book.f It might well have been 
thought that the ruin of his fame and 

* Lords’ Journals, Jan. 9. 1G9|; Vernon to 
Shrewsbury, of the same date; L’HermltagB, 
Jan. 

T LorOa' Journals, Jan. 15. 1G9S ; Yemon to 
Shrewsbury, ot the same date ; L’Hei'mitag’e, 
of the same date. 
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of his fortunes was irreparable. But 
there was about hia nature an elasticity 
which nothing could subdue. In his 
prison, indeed, he was as violent as a 
falcon just caged, and would, if he had 
been long detained, have died of mere 
impatience. His only solace was to 
contrive wild a^d romantic schemes 
for extricating himself from his diffi- 
culties and avenging himself on his 
piicmics. When he regained his liberty, 
he stood alone in the world, a dis- 
honoured man, more hated by the 
Whigs than any Tor^', and by the 
Tories than any Whig, and reduced to 
such poverty that he talked of retiring 
t-o the country, living like a farmer, 
and putting his Countess into the dairy 
to churn and make cheeses. Yet, even 
after this fall, that mounting spirit 
rose again, and rose higher than ever. 
AVhen he next appeared before the 
world, he had inherited the earldom of 
the head of his family: he had ceased 
to be called by the tarnished name of 
Monmouth; and he soon added new 
lustre to the name of Peterborough. 
He was still all air and tire. His 
ready wit and his dauntless courage 
made him formidable: some amiable 
qualities which contrasted strangely 
with his vices, and some great exploits 
of which the effect was heightened by 
the careless levity with which they 
were performed, made him popular; 
and his countrymen were willing to 
forget that a hero of whose achieve- 
ments they were proud, and who was 
not more distinguished by parts and 
valour than by court es}’- and generosity, 
had stooped to tricks worthy of the 
piUory. 

It is interesting and instructive to 
PnKiiinn compare the fate of Shrewsbury 
and fe^i- with the fate of Peterborough. 
Shrcw^i- The honour of Shrewsbury 
bury. jjg been tri- 

umphantly acquitted of the charges 
contained in Fenwick’s confession. He 
was soon afterwards still mor »3 tri- 
umphantly acquitted of a still more 
odious charge. A wretched spy named 
Matthew Smith, who thought that he 
had not been sufficiently rewarded, and 
was bent on being revenged, affirmed 
that Shrewsbury had received early 


information of the Assassination Plot, 
but had suppressed that information, 
and had taken no measures to prevent 
the conspirators from accomplishing 
their design. That this was a fOul 
calumny no person who has examined 
the evidence can doubt. The King de- 
clared that he could himself prove his 
piiniater’s iiinocencE ; and the Peers, 
after examining Smith, pronounced the 
accusation unfounded. Shrewsbury 
was cleared as far as it was in the 
power of the Crown and of the Parlia- 
ment to clear him. He had power 
and wealth, the favour of the King 
and the favour of the people. No man 
had a greater number of devoted friends. 
He was the idol of the Whigs ; yet he 
was not personally disliked by the 
Tories. It should seem that his 
situation was one which Peterborough 
might well have envied. But happi- 
ness and misery are from within. 
Peterborough had one of those minds 
of which the deepest wounds heal and 
leave no scar. Shrewsbury had one of 
those minds in which the slightest 
scratch may fester to the death. He 
had been publicly accused of corres- 
ponding with Saint Germains ; and, 
though King, Lords, and Commons 
had pronounced him innocent, his con- 
science told him that he was guilty. The 
praises which he knew that he had not 
deserved sounded to him like re- 
proaches. He never regained his lost 
peace of mind. He left office : but 
one cruel recollection accompanied him 
into retirement. He left England : 
but one cruel recollection pursued him 
over the* Alps and the Apennines. 
On a memorable day, indeed, big with 
the fate of his country, he again, after 
many inactive and inglorious years, 
stood forth the Shrewsbury of 1688. 
Scarcely any thing in history is more 
melancholy than that late and solitary 
gleam, lighting up the closo of a life 
which had dawned so splendidly, and 
which had so early become hopelessly 
troubled and gloomy. . 

On the day on which the Lord^ead 
the Bill of Attainder the third p,,, 
time, they adjourned over the of Attain- 
Christmas holidays. The fate 
of Fenwick consequently remained dur- 
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ing more than a fortnight in suspense. 
In the interval plans of escape were 
formed; and it was thought nee essary 
to place a strong military guard round 
Newgate.* * * § Some Jacobites knew Wil- 
liam so little as to send him anony- 
mous letters, threatening that he should 
be shot or stabbed if he dared to toiich 
a hair of the prisoner’s head.f On the 
morning of the eleventh of January he 
passed the bill. He at the same time 
passed a bill which authorised the 
government to detain Bernardi and 
some other conspirators in custody 
during twelve months. On the even- 
ing of that day a deeply mournful 
event was the talk of all London. The 
Countess of Ailesbury had watched 
with intense anxiety the proceedings 
against Sir John. Her lord had been 
as deep as Sir John in treason, was, 
like Sir John in confinement, and had, 
like Sir John, been a party to Good- 
man’s flight. She had learned with 
dismay that there was a method by 
which a criminal who was beyond the 
reach of the ordinai’y law might be 
punished. Her terror had increased 
at every stage in the progrc.ss of the 
Bill of Attainder. On the day on 
which the royal assent was to be given, 
her agitation became greater than her 
frame could support. When she heard 
the sound of the guns which announced 
that the King was on his way to West- 
minster, she fell into fits, and died in 
a few hours, t 

Et«ii after the bill had become law, 
Attempt! slrenuous efforts were made to 
10 save save Fenwick. His wife threw 
PeDwick. jjgpggjf at William’s 'feet, and 
offered him a petition. He took the 
paper from her hand, and said, very 
gently, that it should be considered, 
but that the matter was one of public 
concern, and that he mu.st deliberate 
with his ministers before he decided. § 
She than addressed herself to the 
Lords. She told them that her hus- 
band had not expected his doom, that 

* I^tTuan, Dec. 29. ai. 1690. , 

t L’HErmitagB, Jon. 1697. 

t Van ClBVBTBklrkB, Jan. 1097 ; L’Her- 
mltagc, Jan. 

§ L’Hermltagfe, Jan. 


he had not had time to prepare himself 
for death, that he had not, during his 
long imprisonment, seen a divine. 
They were easily induced to request 
that he might he respited for a week. 
A respite was granted: but, forty 
eight hours before it expired, Lady 
Mary presented to th^ Lords another 
petition, imploring them to intercede 
with the King that her husband’s pun- 
ishment might be commuted for ban- 
ishment. The House was taken by 
surprise;* and a motion to adjourn was 
with difficulty carried by two votes.* 
On the morrow, the last day of Fen- 
wick’s life, a similar petition was pre- 
sented to the Commons. But the 
Whig leaders were on their guard: 
the attendance was full ; and a motion 
for reading the Orders of the Day was 
carried by a hundred and fifty two to a 
liundred and seven. t In truth, neither 
branch of the legislature could, without 
condemning itself, request William to 
spare Fenwick’s life. Jurymen, who 
have, in the discharge of a painful 
duty, pronounced a culprit guilty, may, 
with perfect consistency, recommend 
him to the favourable considBration of 
the Crown. But the Houses ought not 
to have passed the Bill of Attainder 
unless they were convinced, not merely 
that Sir John had committed high 
treason, but also that lie could not, 
without serious danger to the Common- 
wealth, be suffered to live. He could 
not be at once a proper object of such 
a bill and a proper abject of the royal 
mercy. 

On the twenty-eighth of January 
the execution took place. In Fenwick’s 
compliment to the noble fami- pxccuLiQn. 
lies with which F enwick was connected, 
orders were given that the ceremonial 
should he in all respects the same as 
when a peer of the realm suffers death. 
A scaffold was erected on Tower Hill 
and hung with black. The prisoner 
was brought from Newgate in the coach 
of his kinsman the Earl of Carlisle, 

• Lolda' Journals, Jan. 22, 2G. 1G9|; Ver- 
non to Bhrewsbury, Jan, 28. 

t Oommons’ Joumals, Jan. 27. The 

entry in the Journals, which might easily 
oscape notica, U explained by a letter of 

. ixx 29. 

L’Hevmitoga, written i7pbrT 
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which was surrounded by a troop of 
tli 0 Life Guards. Though the day waa 
cold and stormy, the crowd of specta- 
tors was immense : but there was no 
disturbance, and no sign that the mul- 
titudo sympathised with the criminal. 
He behaved with a firmness which 
had not been expected from him. He 
ascended the scimoldwith steady steps, 
and bowed courteously to the persons 
who were assembled on it, but spoke 
to none, except White, the deprived 
Bishop of Peterborough. White prayed 
with him during about half an hour. 
In the prayer the King was commended 
to the Divine protection ; but no name 
which could give offence was pro- 
nounced. Fenwick then delivered a 
sealed paper to the Sheriffs, took leave 
of the Bishop, knelt down, laid his 
neck on the block, and exclaimed, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my soul,” His 
head was severed from his body at a 
single blow. His remains were placed 
in a rich coffin, and buried that night, 
by torchlight, under the pavement of 
Saint Martin’s church."* 

Meanwhile an important q^uestion, 
niiUnr iha about which public feeling was 
tinrof' niuch excited, had been under 
Eicciioni. discussion. As soon as the 
Parliament met, a Bill for Hegulating 
Elections, differing little in substance 
from the bill which the King had 
refused to pass in the preceding session, 
was brought into the House of Com- 
mons, was eagerly welcomed by the 
country gentlemeu^ and was pushed 
through every stage. On the report it 
was moved that five thousand pounds 
in personal estate should be a sufficient 
qualification for the representative of a 
city or borough. But this amendment 
was rejected. On the third reading a 
rider was added, which permitted a 
merchant possessed of five thousand 
pounds to represent the town in which 
he resided : but it was provided that 
no person should be considered an a 
merchant because he was a propyetor 
of Bank Stock or East India Stock. 
Tho fight was hard. Cowper distin- 

* L’Herinita^, I J London Ga- 
zette, Feb. 1.; Parla Gazette; Vernon to 
Shrewsbury, Jhu. 29. ; Burnet, ii. 109. 


guished himself among the opponents 
of the biU. His sarcastic remarks on 
the hunting, hawking boors, who wished 
to keep in their own hands the wholo 
business of legislation, called forth some 
sharp rustic retorts. A plain squire, 
he was told, was as likely to serve the 
country well as the most fluent gowns- 
man, who was ready, for a guinea, to 
prove that black was white. On the 
question whether the bill should pass, 
the Ayes were two hundred, the Ndps 
a hundred and sixty. ^ 

The Lords had, twelve months be- 
fore, readily agreed to a similar bill : 
but they had since reconsidered the 
subject and changed their opinion. The 
truth is that, if a law requiring every 
member of the House of Commons to 
possess an estate of some hundreds of 
pounds a year in land could have been 
strictly enforced, such a law would have 
been vei'y advantageous to country 
gentlemen of moderate property, but 
would have been by no 'means advan- 
tageous to tho grandees of the realm. 
A lord of a small manor would have 
stood for the town in the neighbour- 
hood of which his family had resided 
during centuries, without any appre- 
hension that he should he opposed by 
some alderman of London, whom the 
electors had never seen before the day 
of nomination, and whose chief title to 
their favour was a pocketbook full of 
bank notes. But a great nobleman, 
who had an estate of fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds a year, and who^ com- 
manded two or three boroughs, would 
no longer be able to put his younger 
son, his younger brother, his man of 
business, into Parliament, or to earn 
a garter or a step in the peerage by 
finding a seat for a Lord of the Trea- 
sury or an Attorney General, On this 
occasion therefore tho interest of the 
chiefs of the aristocracy, Norfolk and 
Somerset, Newcastle and Bedford, Pem- 
broke and Dorset, coincided with that 
of the wealthy traders of the City an4 
of tha clever young aspirants of tho 
Temple, and was diametrically opposed 
to the interest of a squire of a tho^and 
or twelve hundred a year. On the day 

* Commona’ Journals, December 19. 16»9. 
Vernon to Shrewsbury, Uov. 29. 1699. 
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fixed for the second, reading the at- 
tendance of Lords was great. ' Several 
petitions from constituent bodies, which 
thought it hard that a new restriction 
should be imposed on the exercise of 
the elective franchise, were presented 
and read. After' a debate of some hour.s 
the bill was rejected by sixty two votes 
to thirty seven.* Only three days later, 
a strong party in the Commons, burn- 
ing with resentment, proposed to tack 
the bill which the Peers had just 
rejected to the Land Tax Bill. This 
motion would probably have been car- 
ried, had not Foley gone somewhat 
beyond the duties of his place, and, 
under pretence of spealdng to order, 
shown that such a tack ‘ would be 
without a precedent in parliamentary 
history. "V^en the question was put, 
the Ayes raised so loud a cry that it 
was believed that they were the ma- 
jority ; but on a division they proved 
to be only a hundred and thirty five. 
The Noes were a hundred and sixty 
three. t 

Other parliamentary proceedings of 
Bill for a this session deserve mention, 
tfon'^oriha While the Commons werebusily 
PreiB, engaged in the great work of 
restoring the finances, an incident took 
place which seemed, during a short 
time, likely ,to be fatal to the infant 
liberty of the press, but which eventu- 
ally proved the means of confirming 
that liberty. Among the many news- 
papers which had been established since 
the ^piration of the censorship, was 
one called the Flying Post. The editor, 
John Salisbury, was the tool of a band 
of stockjobbers in the City, wtose inte- 
rest it happened to be to cry down the 
public securities. He one day pub- 
lished a false and malicious paragraph, 
evidently intended to throw suspicion 
on the Exchequer Bills. On^ the credit 
of the Exchequer Bills depended, at 

* Lords’ JoumEils, Jan. 33. ; Vernon to 

» cr. 2B. 

Shrewsbury, Jan. 23. ; L’Hermltage, ^ 

t CommoDB’ Journals, Jan. 26. ; Ver- 

non to Bhrewebury, and Van Cleversklrke to 
the States Glener^, of the bauib date. It Is 
curious that the and the Lords should 

have made so strenuous a fight against the 
Commons in defence of one of the five points 
of the People's Charter. 


that moment, tlio political greatness 
and the commercial prosperity of the 
realm. The House of Commons was 
in a flame. The Speaker issued his 
warrant against Salisbury. In the 
first heat of resentment, it was resolved 
without a division that a bill should be 
brought in to prohil^t the publishing 
of news without a license. Forty eight 
hours later the bill was presented and 
read. But the members had now had 
time to cool. There was scarcely one 
among them whose residence in the 
country had not, during the preceding 
summer, been made more agreeable by 
the London journals. Meagre as those 
journals may seem to a person who has 
the Times daily on his breakfast table, 
they were to that generation a new 
and abundant source of pleasure. No 
Devonshire or Yorkshire gentleman, 
Whig or Tory, could bear the thought 
of being again dependent, during seven 
months of every year, for all infor- 
mation about what was doing in the 
world, on newsletters. If the bill 
passed, the sheets, which were now so 
impatiently expected twice a week at 
every country seat in the kingdom, 
would contain nothing but what it 
suited the Secretary of State to make 
public ; they would be, in fact, so many 
London Gazettes ; and the most assi- 
duous reader of the London Gazette- 
might be utterly ignorant of the most 
important events of his time. A few 
voices, however, were raised in favour 
of a censorship. These papers,” it 
was said, “frequently contain mis- 
chievous matter.” “ Then why are 
they not prosecuted ? ” was the answer. 
“ Has the Attorney General filed an 
information against any one of then;i ? 
And is it not absurd to ask us to give 
a new remedy by statute, when the old 
remedy afforded by the common law 
has never been tried ?” On the ques- 
tion whether the bill should be read a 
second time, the Ayes were only six- 
teen, ^the Noes two hundred.* 

* Commons’ Journals, April 1. 3. 1697 ; 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; L’HermitagB, 
April L’HermltagB says, " La plupart 

dea membres, lorsqu’ils sont §> la campagne, 
estant bien aises d’estre Informez parplua d’un 
endroit de ce qui se passe, et s’lma^nant qua 
la Cazette qul se fait sous la direction d’un dea 
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Another bill, which fared better, 
Biiimboi- ought to be noticed as an in- 
stance of the slow, but steady 
progress of civilisation. The 
theSa^Qy. ancicnt immunities enjoyed by 
some districts of the capital, of which 
the largest and most infamous was 
Whitefriars, had produced abuses which 
could no longer be endured. The 
Templars on one side of Alsatia, and 
the citizens on the other, had long 
been calling on the government and 
the legislature to put down so mon- 
strous a nuisance. Yet stiU, bounded 
on the west by the great school of 
English jurisprudence, and on the east 
by the great mart of English trade, 
stood this labyrinth of squalid, totter- 
ing houses, clo.sB packed, every one, 
from cellar to cockloft, with outcasts 
whose life was one long war with so- 
ciety. The most respectable part of 
the population consisted of debtors 
who were in fear of bailiffs. The rest 
were attorneys struck off the roll, wit- 
nesses who carried straw in their shoes 
as a sign to inform the public where a 
false oath might be procured for half a 
crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen 
goods, clippers of coin, forgers of bank 
notes, and tawdry women, blooming 
with paint and brandy, who, in their 
anger, made free use of their nails and 
their scissors, yet whose anger was less 
to be dreaded than their kindness. 
With these wretches the narrow alleys 
of the sanctuary .swarmed. The 
rattling of dice, th»call for more punch 
and more wine, and the noise of blas- 
phemy and ribald song never ceased 
during the whole night. The benchers 
of the Inner Temple could bear the 
scandal and the annoyance no longer. 
They ordered the gate leading into 
Whitefriars to be bricked up. ' The 
Alsatians mustered in great force, at- 
tacked tho workmen, killed one of them, 
pulled down the wall, knocked down 
the Sheriff who came to keep the peace, 
and carried off his gold chain, \Aich, 

S6cr6taires i’Etat db contieniiroit pas autant 
de chases qua fait cellecy, ne sont pas fichez 
quB d’autreslea instnilsent. Ths numbers on 
ths divtsion I take from L’Hermitage. They 
are not to be found in the Journals. But the 
Journals Were not then ^ accurately kept as 
at present. 


no doubt, was soon in the melting pot. 
Thu tuihult was not suppressed till a 
company of the Foot Guards arrived. 
This riot excited general indignation. 
The City, indignant at the outrage done 
to the Sheriff, cried loudly for justice. 
Yet, so difficult was it to execute any 
process in the deus of White.friars, that 
near two years elapsed before a single 
ringleader was apprehended.* 

The Savoy was another place of tho 
same kind, smaller indeed, and less re- 
nowned, but inhabited by d- not less 
lawless population. An unfortunate 
tailor who ventured to go thither for 
the purpose of demanding payment of 
a debt, was set upon by the whole mob 
of cheats, ruffians, and courtesans. He 
offered to give a full discharge to his 
debtor and a treat to the rabble, but in 
vain. He had violated their franchises ; 
and this crime was not to be pardoned. 
He was knocked down, stripped, tarred, 
and feathered. A rope was tied rouiffi 
his waist. He was dragged naked up 
and down the streets amidst yells 
of "A bailiff! A bailiff! ” Finally ho 
was compelled to kneel down and to 
curse his father and mother. Having 
performed this ceremony he was per- 
mitted, — and the permission was blamed 
by many of the Savoyards, — to limp 
home without a rag upon him.f The 
Bog of Allen, the passes of the Gram- 
pi an.s, were not more unsafe than this 
small knot of lanes, surrounded by the 
mansions of the greatest nobles of a 
flourishing and enlightened kingdom. 

At length, in 1697, a bill for abolish- 
ing the j franchises of these places 
passed both Houses, and received the 
royal assent. The Alsatians and Sa- 
voyards were furious. Anonymous 
letters, containing menaces of assassi- 
nation, were received by members of 
Parliament who had made themselves 
conspicuous by the zeal with which 
they had supported the bill: but such 
threats only strengthened the general 
conviction that it weis high time to de- 
stroy these nests of knaves and ruffians. 
A fortnight’s grace was allowed; and it 

* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, June 1691, 
May 1699. 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 30. 160G ; Post- 
man, July 4. 1G96. 
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was made known that, when that time 
had ex|)ired, the- vermin who had boon 
the curse of London would be unearthed 
and hunted without mercy. There was 
a tumultuous flight to Ireland, to 
France, to the Colonies, to vaults and 
garrets in less notorious ^arts of the 
capital; and when, on the prescribed 
day, the Sheriff’s officers ventured to 
cross the boundary, they found those 
streets where, a few weeks before, the 
cry of “ A writ!” would have drawn 
together a thousand raging bullies and 
vixens, as quiet as the cloister of a 
cathedral.* 

On the sixteenth of April, the King 
citrtoDf closed the session with a 

tbein. ■ speech, in which he returned 

■■p |r< pro- ’ 

warm and well merited thanks 
appoint- to the Houses for the firmness 

and wisdom which had rescued 
the nation from commercial and finan- 
cial difficulties unprecedented in our 
history. Before he set out for the Con- 
tinent, he conferred some new honours, 
and made some new ministerial ar- 
rangements. Eveoy member of the 

Whig junto was distinguished by some 
conspicuous mark of royal favour. 
Somers delivered up the seal of which 
he was Keeper: he received it back 
again with the higher title of Chancel- 
lor, and was immediately commanded 
to affix it to a patent, by which he was 
created Baron Somers of Evesham.t 
Russell became Earl of Orford and 
Viscount Barfleur. No English title 
had *ver before been taken from a place 
of battle lying within a foreign terri- 
tory. But the precedent then set has 
been repeatedly followed; and tile 
names of Saint Vincent, Trafalgar, 
Camperdown, and Douroare now borne 
by the succeiBors of great commanders. 
Russell seems to have accepted his earl- 
dom, after his fashion, not only without 
gratitude, but grumblingly, and as if 
some great wrong had been done him. 
What was coronet to him? He had 
no child to inherit it. The only distinc- 
tion which he should have prized was 
the garter; and the garter had been 


given to Portland. Of course, such 
things were for the Dutch ; and it was 
strange presumption in an Englishman, 
though he might have won a victory 
which had saved the State, to expect 
that his pretensions would be con- 
sidered till all the Mynheers about the 
palace had been servpd.* 

AYharton, still retaining his place of 
Comptroller of the Household, obtained 
the lucrative office of Chief Justice in 
Eyre, South of Trent ; and his brother, 
Godwin Wharton, was made a Lord of 
the Admiralty.f 

Though the resignation of Godolphin 
had been accepted in October, no new 
commission of Treasury was issued till 
after the prorogation. Who should be 
First Commissioner was a question 
long and fiercely disputed. For Mon- 
tague’s faults had made him many 
enemies, and his merits many more. 
Dull formalists sneered at him as a wit 
and a poet, who, no doubt, showed 
quick jiarts in debate, but who had 
already been raised far higher than his 
services merited and than his brain 
would bear. It would be absurd to 
place such a young coxcomb, merely 
because he could talk fluently and 
cleverly, in an office on which the well 
being of the kingdom depended. Surely 
Sir Stephen Fox was, of all the Lords 
of the Treasury, the fittest to be at the 
hE*ad of the Boai’d. He was an elderly 
man, grave, experienced, exact, labori- 
ous ; and he had never made a verse in 
his life. The King hesitated during a 
considerable time between the two 
candidates : but time was all in Mon- 
tague’s favour ; for, from the first to 
the last day of the session, his fame 
was constantly rising. The voice of 
the House of Commons aud of the City 
loudly designated him as preeminently 
qualified to be the chief minister of 
finance. At length Sir Stephen Fox 
withdrew from the competition, though 
not with a very good grace. He wished 
it to^be notified in the London Gazette 
that the place of First Lord had been 

* Lonflon Gazette, 'April 29. 1097 ; L’ller- 


* Postman, April 23. 1697 ; NarciBsus Lut- mitage, ^ 
trell’s Diary ; Short History of the Lofit Par- f London ^ Gazette, April 26. 29. 1697 ; 
liament, 1699. April 

t London Gazette, April 26. 29. 1697. L’Hcmiitage, 
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offered to him, and de^jlined by him. 
Such a notification would have been an 
affront to Montague ; and Montague, 
hushed with prosperity and glory, was 
not in a mood to put up with affronts. 
The dispute was compromised. Mon- 
tague became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury ; and tha vf^ant seat at the Board 
was filled by Sir Thomas Littleton, one 
of the ablest and most consistent Whigs 
in the House of Commons. But, from 
tenderness to Fox, these promotions 
were not announced in the Gazette.* 
Dorset resigned the office of Cham- 
berlain, but not in ill humour, and 
retired loaded with marks of royal 
favour. He was succeeded by Sunder- 
land, who was also appointed one of the 
Lords Justices, not without much mur- 
muring from various quarters.f To 
the Tories Sunderland was an object 
of unmixed detestation. Some of the 
Whig lenders had been unable to resist 
his insinuating adilress ; and others 
were grateful for the services which 
he had lately rendered to the party. 
But the leaders could not restrain 
their followers. Plain men, who were 
zealous for civil liberty and for the 
Protestant religion, who were beyond 
the range of Sunderland’s irresistible 
fascination, and who knew that he had 
sate in the High Commission, con- 
curred in the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, borne witness against the Seven 
Bishops, and received tho host from a 
Popish priest, could not, without in- 
dignation and shaBie, see him standing, 
with the staff in his hand, close to the 
throne. Still more monstrous was it 
that such a man should bo entrusted 
with the administration of the govern- 
ment during the absence of the So- 
vereign. William did nob understand 
these feelings. Sunderland was able; 
ho was useful: he was unprincipled 
indeed: but so were all -the English 

* Wliai; the opinion of tha public woa we 
learn from a letter written by L’Herialtag'e 
immediately after <} □dolphin's resignation, 
Nov. 169G, *' Le public toume plus la veue 
Bur le Sieur Montegu, qui a la seconde charge 
de la Tr^sorerie qua sur ancun autre.” Tha 
strange sllencB of tho London Gazette is ex- 
plained by a letter of Vernon to Shrewsbury, 
dated May 1. 1G97. 

t London Gazette, April 22. 26, 1697. 


politicians of the generation which had 
learned, under the sullen tyranny of 
the Saints, to disbelieve in virtue; and 
which had, during the wild jubilee of 
the Restoration, been dissolved in vice. 
He was a fair specimen of his claas, a 
little worse, perhaps, than Leeds or 
Godolphin, and about as bad as Russell 
or Marlborough. Why he Was to be 
hunted from the herd the King could 
not imagine. 

Notwithstanding the discontentwhich 
was caused by Sunderland’s elevation, 
England was, during this summer, per- 
fectly quiet and in excellent temper. 
All but the fanatical Jacobites were 
elated by the rapid revival of trade 
and by the near prospect of peace. 
Nor were Ireland and Scotland^^ 
tranquil. 

In Ireland nothing deserving to be 
minutely related had taken suteof 
place since Sidney had ceased 
to be Lord Lieutenant. The govern- 
ment had suffered the colonists to 
domineer unchecked over tho native 
population ; and the colonists had in 
return been profoundly obsequious to 
the government. The proceedings of 
the local legislature which sate at 
Dublin had been in no respect more 
important or more interesting than the 
proceedings of the Assembly of Barba- 
does. Perhaps the most momentous 
event in the parliamentary history of 
Ireland at this time was a dispute be- 
tween tho two Houses which was 
caused by a collision betwee* the 
coach of the Speaker and the coach of 
the Chancellor. There were, indeed, 
ffictions, ^but factions which sprang 
merely from personal pretensions and 
animosities. The names of Whig and 
Tory had been carried across Saint 
George’s Channel, but had in the pas- 
sage lost all their meaning. A man 
who was called a Tory at Dublin 
would have passed at Westminster for 
as stanch a Whig as Wharton. The 
highest Churchmen in Ireland ab- 
horred and dreaded Popery so much 
that they were disposed to consider 
every Protestant as a brother. They 
remembered the tyranny of James, the 
robberies, tho burnings, the confisca- 
tions, the brass money, the Act of 
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Attainder, witli bitter resentment. 
They honoured William as their de- 
Irvierer and preserver. Nay, they could 
not help feeling a certain respect even 
for -the memory of Cromwell: for, 
whatever else he might have been, 
he' had been the champion and the 
avenger of their race. Between the 
divisions of England, therefore, and 
the divisions of Ireland, there was 
scarcely any thing in common. In 
England there were two parties, of the 
same race and religion, contending 
with each other. In Ireland there 
were two castes, of different races and 
religions, one trampling on the other. 

Scotland too was quiet. The harvest 
SUN of of the last year had indeed 
*^*’***“‘^ been scanty ; and there was 
consequently much suffering. But the 
spirit of the nation was buoyed up by 
wild hopes, , destined to end in cruel 
disappointment. A magnificent day- 
dream of wealth and empire so com- 
pletely occupied the minds of men that 
they hardly felt the present distress. 
How that dream originated, and by 
how terrible an awakening it was 
broken, will be related hereafter. 

In the autumn of 1696 the Estates 
A sDiiion Scotland met at Edinburgh. 
ofPariii. The attendance was thin ; and 
Edin- the session lasted only five 
burgh. ^eeks. A supply amounting 
to little more than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling was voted. Two Acts 
for the securing of the government 
were 'passed. Qne of those Acts re- 
quired all persons in public trust to 
sign an Association similar to the 
Association which had been so. gene'- 
rally subscribed in the south of the 
island. The other Act provided that 
the Parliament of Scotlahd should npt 
be dissolved by the death of the King. 

But by far the most important event 
* of this short session was the 

■vttiiiigor passing of the Act for the 
settling of Schools. By this 
memOFftble law it was, in the Scotch 
phrase, statute d and ordained that 
every parish in the realm should pro- 
vide a commodious schoolhouse and 
should pay a moderate stipend to a 
schoolmaster. The effect could not be 
immediately felt. But, before one 


gengetation had passed away, it began 
to be evident that the common people 
of Scotland were superior in intelli- 
gence to the common people of any 
other country in Europe. To what- 
ever land the Scotchman might wander, 
to whatever calling he might betake 
himself, in America, or in India, in 
trade or in war, the advantage which 
he derived from his early training 
raised him above his competitors. If 
he was taken into a warehouse as a 
porter, he soon became foreman. If 
he enlisted in the army, he soon be- 
came a seijeant. Scotland, meanwhile, 
in spite of the barrenness of her soil 
and the severity of her climate, made 
such progress in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in commerce, in letters, in 
science, in all that constitutes clvi^bBa- 
tion, as the Old World 'had evar B^Bn 
equalled, and as even the New World 
has scarcely Seen surpassed. 

This wonderful change is tube attri- 
buted, not indeed soledy, btlt princi- 
pally, to the national system of 
education. But to the men by whom 
that system was established posterity 
owes no gratitude. They knew not 
what they were doing. They were the 
unconscious instruments of enlighten- 
ing the understandings and humanis- 
ing the hearts of millions. But their 
own understandings were as dark an4 
their own hearts as obdurate as thoSS 
of the Familiars of the Inquisition at 
Lisbon. In the very month in which 
the Act for the settling of Schools was 
touched with the sceptre, the rulers of 
the Church and State in Scotland began 
to carry on with vigour two persecu- 
tions worthy of the tenth century, a 
persecution of witches and a persecu- 
tion of infidels. A crowd of wretches, 
guilty only of being old and miserable, 
were accused of trafficking with the 
devil. The Privy Council was not 
ashamed to issue a Commission for the 
trial of twenty two of these poor crea- 
tureeV* The shops of the booksellers of 
Edinburgh were strictly searched for 
heretical works. Impious books, among 
which the sages of the Presbytery 

* Poshnn-n, Jan. 2G., Mar. 7. 11. IGD^,, 
April 6. 16D7. 
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ranked Thomas Burnet’s Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, were strictly snppresaed.* 
But the destruction of mere paper and 
sheepskin would not satisfy the bigots. 
Their hatred retjuired victims who 
could fee], and was not appeased till 
they had perpetrated a crime such as 
ha,s never since polluted the island. 

A student of eighteen, named Thomas 
caioof Aikenhoad, whose habits were 
AiVpn“ studious and whose morals 
head. Were irreproachable, had, in 
the course of his reading, met with 
some of the ordinary arguments against 
the Bible. He fancied that ho had 
lighted on a mine of wisdom which had 
been hidden from the rest of mankind, 
and, with the conceit from which half 
educated lads of quick parts are seldom 
free, proclaimed his discoveries to four 
or five of his companions. Trinity in 
unity, he said, was as much a contra- 
diction as a square circle. Ezra was 
the author of the Pentateuch, The 
Apocalypse was an allegorical book 
about ^e philosopher’s stone. Moses 
had learned magic in Egypt. Christi- 
anity was a delusion which wo\ild not 
last till thn year 1800. For this wild 
talk, of which, in all probability, he 
would himself have been ashamed long 
before he was five and twenty, he was 
prosecuted by the Lord Advocate. The 
Lord Advocate was that James Stewart 
who had been so often a Whig and ^o 
often a Jacobite that it is difficult to 
keep an account of his apostasies. He 
was now a Whig. for the third, if not 
for the fourth, time. Aikenhead might 
undoubtedly have been, by the law of 
Scotland, punished with imprisonment 
till he should retract his errors and do 
penance before the congregation of his 
parish; and every man of sense and 
humanity would have thought this a 
sufficient punishment for the prate of a 
forward boy. But Stewart, as cruel as 
he was base, called for blood. There 
was among the Scottish statutes one 
which made it a capital crime tarevile 
or curse the Supreme Being or any per- 
son of the Trinity. Nothing that Aiken- 
head had said cmild, without the most 
violent straining, he brought within the' 

Poebman, Oct. 23, ItOC. 
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scope of this statute* But the Lord 
Advocate exerted all his subtlety. The 
poor youth at the bar had no counsel. 
He was altogether unable to do justice 
to his own cause. He was convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged and buried 
at the foot of the gallows. It was in 
vain that he with fears abjured his 
errors and begged piteously for mercy. 
Some of those who saw him in his 
dungeon believed that his recantation 
was sincere ; and indeed it is by no 
means improbable that in him, aS in 
many other pretenders to philosophy 
who imagine that they have completely 
emancipated themselTes from the reli- 
gion of their childhood, the near pro- 
spect of death may have produced an 
entire change of sentiment. Ho -|lfeti- 
tioned the Privy Council that, if his 
life could not be spared, he might be al- 
lowed a short respite to make his peace 
with the God whom ho had offended. 
Some of the Councillors were for grant- 
ing this small indulgence. Others 
thought that it ought not to be granted 
unless the ministers of Edinburgh 
would intercede. The two parties Wf.re 
evenly balanced ; and the question 'was 
decided against the prisoner by the 
casting vote of the Chancellor. The 
Chancellor was a man who has been 
often mentioned in the course of this 
history, and never mentioned' with 
honour. He was that Sir Patrick Hume 
whoso disputatious and factious temper 
had brought ruin on the expedition of 
Argyle, and had caused not ^ little 
annoyance to the government of Wil- 
liam. In the Club which had braved 
tho Hidg and domineered over the 
Parliament there had been no more 
noisy republican. But a titlo and a 
place had produced a wonderful conver- 
sion. Sir Patrick was now Lord Pol- 
Warth : he had the custody of the Great 
S cal of S CO tlan d : h e presi d e d in th □ Privy 
Coun cil ; an d thus he had it in his power 
to do the worst action of his bad life. 

It remained to ba seen how the clergy 
of Edinburgh would act. That divines 
should be deaf to the entreaties of 
penitent who asks, not for pardon, buf* 
for a little more t^me to receive their 
instructions and to pray to Heaven for 
the mercy which cannot be extended to 
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him DU earth, seems almost incredible. 
Yet M it was. The ministers de- 
manded, not only ths poor boy’s death, 
but his speedy death, though it should 
he his eternal death. Even from their 
pulpits they cried out for cutting him 
off. It is probable that their real rea- 
son for refusing him a respite of a few 
days was their apprehension that the 
circumstances of his case might be re- 
ported at Kensington, and that the 
mng, who, while reciting the Corona- 
tion Oath, had declared from the 
throne that he would not be a persecu- 
tor, might send down positive orders 
that the sentence should not be exe- 
cuted. Aikenhead was hanged between 
Edinburgh and Leith. He professed 
deep repentance, and suffered with the 
Bib) ie in his hand. The people of 
Edinburgh, though assuredly not dis- 
posed to think lightly of his offence, 
were moved to compassion by his 
youth, by his penitence, and by the 
cruel haste with which he was hurried 
out oif the world. It seems that there 
was some apprehension of a rescue ; for 
a strong body of fusileei's was under 
anna to support the civil power. The 
preachers who were tlie boy’s murder- 
ers crowded round him at the gallows, 
and, while he was struggling in the 
last agony, insulted Heaven with pray- 
ers more blasphemous than anything 
that he had ever uttered, Woodrow 
has told no blacker story of Dundee.* 

On the whole, the British islands 
a had not, during ten years, been 
so from internal troubles 
tbEsriand*. ag when William, at the close 
of April 1697, set out for thft Conti- 
nent. The war in the Netherlands 
was a little, and but a little, less 
languid than in the preceding year. 
The French generals opened the cam- 
paign by taking the small town of 
Aeth. They then meditated a far more 
important conquest. They made a sud- 
den push for Brussels, and would pro- 
bably have succeeded in their design 

* Hpwell’s State Trials ; Postman, Jan. 
169|. Some idle and dishonest obiectiona 
which have been made to this part of my nar- 
rative have been triumphantly refuted in a 
little tract entitled “ XhomoB Aikenhead," by 
John Qnrdon. 


but for the activity of William. He 
was encamped on ground which lies 
within sight of the Lion of Waterloo, 
when he received, late in the evening, 
intelligence that the capital of the 
Netherlands was in danger. He in- 
stantly put hia forces in motion, 
marched all night, and, having tra- 
versed the field destined to acquire, o, 
hundred and eighteen years later, a 
terrible renown, and threaded the long 
defiles of the Forest of 8oiguies, he was 
at ten in the morning on the spot from 
which Brussels had been bombarded 
two years before, and would, if he had 
arrived only three hours later, have 
been bombarded again. Here he sur- 
rounded himself with entrenchments 
which the enemy did not venture to at- 
tack. This was the most important 
military event which, during that sum- 
mer, took place in the Low Countries. 
In both camps there was an unwilling- 
ness to run any great risk on the eve of 
a general pacification. 

Lewis had, early in the spring, for 
the first time during his lung Trrmi of 
reign, spontaneously offered }'p’'r''pdVy 
equitable and honourable con- 
ditions to his foes. He had declared 
himself willing to relinquish the con- 
quests which he- had made in the course 
of the war, to cede Lorraine to its own 
Duke, to givo back Luxemburg to 
Spain, to give back Strasburg to the 
Empire, and to acknowledge the exist- 
ing government of England.* Those 
who remembered the great- woes which 
his faithless and merciless ambition had 
brought on Europe might well suspect 
that this unwonted moderation was not 
to be ascribed to sentiments of justice 
or humanity. But, whatever might bo 
his motive for proposing such terms, it 
was plainly the interest and the duty 
of the Confederacy to accept them. For 
there was little hope indeed of wring- 
ing from him by war concessions larger 
than those which he now tendered as 
the prjpe of peace. The most sanguine 
of his enemies could hardly expect ft 
long series of campaigns as successful 
as the campaign of 1695. Yet in a 

* Se6 tho Protocol of February 10. I6D7 In 
the Actea et M^moirBS dea NSgoclations do la 
Paix da Ryswlck, 1707. 
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long series of campaigns, as successful 
as that of 1695, the allies would 
hardly be able to retake all that he 
now professed himself ready to restore. 
William, who took, as usual, a clear 
and statesmanlike view of the whole 
situation, now gave his voice as deci- 
dedly for concluding peace as he had in 
former years given it for vigorously 
prosecuting the war; and he was backed 
by the public opinion both of England 
and of Holland. Btit, unhappily, just 
at the time when the two powers, 
which alcme, among the members of the 
coahtion, had manfully done their duty 
in the long struggle, were beginning to 
rejoice in the near prospect of repose, 
some of those governments which had 
never furnished tlieir full contingents, 
which had never been ready in time, 
which had been constantly sending ex- 
cuses in return for subsidies, began to 
raise difficulties such as seemed likely 
to make the miseriRa of Europe eternal. 

Spain had, as William, in the bit- 
Conduct teniPss of his spirit, wrote 
oi siiain. Heinsius, contributed no- 
thing to the common cause but rodo- 
montades. She had made no vigorous 
effort even to defend her own territo- 
ries against invasion. She would have 
lost Flanders and Brabant but for the 
English and Dutch armies. She would 
have lost Catalonia but for the English 
and Dutch fleets. The Milanese she 
had saved, not by arms, but by con- 
cluding, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the English and Dutch governments, 
an ignominious treaty of neutrality. 
She had not a ship of war able to 
weather a gale. She had not a regi- 
ment that was not ill paid and ill dis- 
ciplined, ragged and famished. Yet 
repeatedly, within the last two years, 
she had treated both William ^and the 
States Greneral with an impertinence 
which showed that she was altogether 
ignorant of her place among states. 
She now became punctilious, demanded 
from Lewis concessions which the tvents 
of the war gave her no right to expect, 
and seemed to think it hard that allies, 
whom she was constantly treating with 
indignity, were nob willing t43 lavish 
their blood and treasure for her during 
eight years more. 


The conduct of Spain is to-be attri- 
buted merely to arrogance and canduet 
folly. But the unwillingness of ofiiwEm- 
the Emperor to consent even 
to the fairest terms of accommodation 
was the effect of selfish ambition. The 
Catholic King was childless:' ho was 
sickly : hia life was not worth three 
years' purchase ; and, when he died, 
his dominions would be left to he 
struggled for by a crowd of competi- 
tors. Both the House of Austria and 
the House of Bourbon had claims to 
that immense heritage. It was plainly 
for the interest of the House of Austria 
that the important day, come when it 
might, should find a great European 
coalition in arms against the House of 
Bourbon. The object of the Emperor 
therefore was that the war should con- 
tinue to be carried on, as it had hitherto 
been carried on, at ^ light charge to 
him and a heavy charge to England 
and Holland, not till just conditions of 
peace could be obtained, but simply 
till the King of Spain should die. 
“The ministers of the Emperor,” Wil- 
liam wrote to Heinsius, “ought to be 
ashamed of their conduct. It is in- 
tolerable that a government, which is 
doing every thing in its power to make 
the negotiations fail, should contribute 
nothing to the common defence.” ^ 

It is not strange that in such cir- 
cumstances the work of pacification 
should have made little progress. In- 
ternational law, like other law, has its 
chicanery, its subtle pleadings, its 
technical forms, which may too easily 
be so employed as to make its substance 
inefficient. Those litigants therefore 
who did not wish the litigation to come 
to a speedy close had no difficulty in 
interposing delays. There was a long 
dispute about the place where the con- 
ferences should be held. The Emperor 
proposed Aix la Chapelle. The French 
objected, and proposed the Hague. 
Then the Emperor objected in his turn. 
At last it was arranged that the mi- 
nisters of the Allied Powers should 
meet at the Hague, and that the 
French plenipotentiaries should take 

Williain to Heinsiua, Deb. 1G96. There 
are aimllar expresaiDiia in other letters written 
by the Kin g about the same time. 
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up their atode five miles off at Delft.* * * § 
To Delft accordingly repair^ Harlay, 
a man of distinguished parts and good 
hreediug, sprung from ona of the great 
families of the robe ; Crecy, a shrewd, 
patient and laborious diplomatist; and 
Cailbercs, who, though he was named 
only third in the credentials, was much 
better informed than either of his col- 
leagues touching all the points which 
were likely to be debated. t At the 
Hague were the Earl of Pembroke and 
Edward, Viscount Villiers, who repre- 
sented England. Prior accompanied 
them with the rank of Secretary, At 
the head of the Imperial Legation was 
Count Kaunitz : at the head of the. 
Spanish Legation was Don Francisco 
Hemardo de Quiros ; the ministers of 
inferior rank it would be tedious to 
enumerate. J 

Half way between Delft and the 
congrcM Hdguo is a village named Rys- 
near it then stood, 
in a rectangular garden, which 
was bounded by straight canals, and 
divided into formal woods, flower beds, 
and melon beds, a seat of thd Princes of 
Orange. The house seemed to have 
been huilt expressly for the accommo- 
dation of such a set of diplomatists as 
were to meet there. In the centre was 
a large hall painted byllonthorst. On 
the right hand and on the left were 
wings exactly' corresponding to each 
other. Each wing was accessible by its 
own bridge, its own gate, and its own 
avenud. One wing was assigned to the 
Allies, the other to the French, the hall 
in the centre to the mediatDr.,§ Some 
preliminary questiona of etiqueUe were, 
not without difficulty, adjusted ; and at 
length, on the ninth of May, many 
cot|.chea and six, attended by har- 
bingers, footmen, and pages, approached 

* See the papEars drawn np at Vianna, and 
dated Sept. 18. 1698, and March 14. 1697. See 
also the protocol dra^vn up at the Hague, 
March 1697. These documentB will be 
found In the Actea et MGmoirea dea N^gooia- 
tionade la Paix de Ryswick, 1707. 

t ChaTooters of all ths three French minis- 
ters are given by Saint Simon. 

t Aot«e et M^molres des N§g Delations ds la 
Faix de Byewlok. 

§ An engravihg and (ground plan of the 
manfllon will be found lu the Actes ct Mc- 
pioirco. 


the mansion by different roads. Th» 
Swedish Minister alighted at the grand 
entrance. The procession from the 
Hague camo up the side alley on the 
right. The procession from Delft came 
up the side alley on the left. At the 
first meeting, the full powers of thr 
representatives of thoi belligerent go- 
vernments were delivered to the me- 
diator. At the second meeting, forty 
eight hours later, the mediator per- 
formed the ceremony of exchanging 
these full powers. Then several meet- 
ings were spent in settling how maijy 
carriages, how many horses, how many 
lacqueys, how many pages, each mi- 
nister should be entitled to bring to 
Ryswick ; whether the serving men 
should carry canes ; whether they 
should wear swords ; whether they 
should have pistols in their holsters ; 
who should take the upper hand in the 
public walks, and whose carriage should 
break the way in the streets. It soon 
appeared that the mediator would have 
to mediate, not only between the coali- 
tion and the French, but also between 
the different members of the coalition. 
The Imperial Ambassadors claimed a 
right to sit at the head of the table. 
The Spanish Amha.seador would not 
admit this pretension, and tiled to 
thrust himself in between two of them. 
The Imperial Ambassadors refused to 
call the Ambassadors of Electors and 
Commonwealths by the title of Excel- 
lency. “ If I am not called Excellency,’^ 
said the Minister sf the Elector of 
Brandenburg, “ my master will with- 
draw hia troops from Hungary.” The 
Imperial Ambassadors insisted on hav- 
ing a room to themselves in the build- 
ing, and on having a special place 
assigned totlifir carriages in the court. 
All the other Ministers of the Confede- 
racy pronounced the demand altogether 
inadmissible ; and a whole sitting was 
wasted in this childish dispute. It may 
easily be supposed that allies who were 
BO pifhctilious in their dealings with 
each other were not likely to be very 
easy in their intercourse with the com- 
mon enemy. The chief business of 
Harlay and Haunitz was to watch each 
other’s legs. Neither of them thought 
it cousistent with the dignity of tho 
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Crown which he served to advance 
towards the other faster than the other 
advanced towards him. If therefore 
one of them perceived that ho had in- 
advertently stepped forward too quick, 
he went back to the door, and the 
stately minuet began again. The mi- 
nisters of Lewi^ drew up a paper in 
their own language. The German 
statesmen protested against this inno- 
vation, this insult to the dignity of the 
Holy Roman Empire, this encroachment 
on the rights of independent nations, 
and would not know any thing about 
the paper till it had been translated 
from good French intn bad Latin. In 
the middle of April it was known to 
every body at the Hague that Charles 
the Eleventh, King of Sweden, was 
dead, and had been succeeded by his 
SOD ; but it was contrary to etiquette 
that any of the assembled envoys 
should appear to bo acquainted with 
this fact till Lilienroth had made 
a formal announcement: it was not 
less contrary to etiquette that Lilicn- 
roth should make such an announce- 
ment till his equipages and his house- 
hold had been put into mourning; and 
some weeks elapsed before his coach- 
makers and tailors had completed their 
task. At length, on the twelfth of 
June, he came to Ryswick in a carriage 
lined with black and attended by ser- 
vants ill black liveries, and there, in 
full congress, proclaimed that it had 
pleased God to take to himself the most 
puissant King CJiarles the Eleventh. 
All the Ambassadors then condoled 
with their bi'other on the sad and un- 
expected news, and went home to put 
off their embroidery and to dress them- 
selves in the garb of sorrow. In such 
solemn trifling week after week passed 
away. No real progress was made. 
Lilienroth had no wish to accelerate 
matters'. While the congress lasted, 
his position was one of gi’eat dignity. 
He would willingly have gone on medi- 
ating for ever; and he could no^ go on 
mediating, unless the parties on his 
right and on his left went on wrangling.* 

* WTioever wishes to be fully Informed as 
to the idle controversies anrl miiTnmeriEa In 
which the CongreBa wasted its time, may cou- 
ault tho Actea et Mgmovres. 


In June tlie hope of peace began to 
grow faint. Men remembered that the 
last war had continued to rage, year 
after year, wliile a con^eSB was sitting 
atNimeguen. The mediators had made 
their entrance into that town in Fe- 
bruary 1676. The treaty had not been 
signed till February 1679. Yet the 
negotiation of Kimeguen had nbt pro- 
ceeded more slowly than the negotia- 
tion of Ryswick. It seemed but too 
probable that tho eighteenth century 
would find great armies still confront- 
ing each other on the Meuse and the 
Rhine, industrious populations still 
ground down by taxation, fertile pro- 
vinces still lying waste, the ocean still 
made impassable by corsairs, and the 
plenipotentiaries still exchanging notes, 
drawing up protocols, and quarrelling 
about the place where this minister 
should sit, and the title by which that 
minister should be called. 

But William was fully determined 
to bring this mummery to a 
speedy close. He would have 
cither peace or w’ur. Either nr'^Diia- 
was, in his view, better than 
this intermediate state which united 
the disadvantages of both. While thf* 
negotiation was pending tliero could 
be no diminution of the burdens which 
pressed on his people ; and yet he 
could expect no energetic action from 
his allies. If France was really dis- 
posed to conclude ii treaty on fair terms, 
that treaty should be concluded in spite 
of the imbecility of the Catholic King 
and in spite of the selfish cunning of 
the Emperor. If France was insincere, 
the sooner tlic truth was known, the 
sooner the farce which was acting at 
Ryswick was over, the sooner the people, 
of England and Holland, — for on them 
every thing depended, — were told that 
they must make up their minds to great 
exertions and sacrifices, the better. 

Pembroke and Villi ers, though they 
had now the help of a veteran diplo- 
matist, Sir Joseph Williamson, could 
do little or nothing to accelerate the 
proceedings of the Congress. For, 
though France had promised that, 
whenever peace should be made, she 
would recognise the Prince of Orarge 
as King of Great Britain and Irelapd, 
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aha had not yet recognised him. His 
ministers had therefore had no direct 
interconrsB with Harlay, Crpcy, and 
Caillieres. William, with the jndgmpnt 
and decision of a true statesman, deter- 
mined to open a communication with 
Lewis throirgh one of the French Mar- 
shals who commanded in the Nether- 
lands. Of those Marshals Villeroy was 
the highest in rank. But Viller^was 
weak, rash, haughty, irritable, i^iich a 
negotiator was far more likely to em- 
broil matters than to bring them to an 
amicable settlement. Boiifflers was a 
man of aen.se and temper; and fortu- 
nately he had, during the few days 
which he had passed at Huy after the 
fall of Namur, been under the care of 
Portland, by whom he had been treated 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
A friendship had sprung up between 
the prisoner and his keeper. They 
were both brave soldiers, honourable 
gentlemen, trusty servants. William 
justly thought that they were far more 
likely to come to an understanding 
than Harlay and Kaunitz even with the 
aid of Lilienroth. Portland indeed had 
all the essential qualities of an excellent 
diplomatist. In England, the people 
were prejudiced against him as a 
foreigner : his earldom, his garter, his 
lucrative places, his rapidly growing 
wealth, excited envy: his dialect was 
not understood ; his manners were not 
those of the men of fashion who had 
been formed at Whitehall : his abilitie.s 
were therefore greatly underrated ; and 
it was the fashion to call him a block- 
head, fit only to carry message^. But, 
on the Continent, where he was judged 
without malevolence, he made a Very 
different impression. It is a remark- 
able fact that this man, who in the 
drawingrooms and coffeehouses of 
London wa.s described as an awkward, 
stupid, Hogan Mogan, — such was the 
phrase of that time, — was considered at 
Versailles as an eminently polished 
courtier and an eminently expert 
negotiator.* His chief recommenda- 

• Saint Simon was certainly as goofl a judge 
of men as any of those English grumblers 
who called Portland a dunce and a boor. 
Saint Simon too hod every opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment ; for he saw Port- 
land in a situation lull of difflculties ; and 


tion however was his incomiptible in- 
tegrity. It was certain that the in- 
terests which wpro committed to his 
care would be as dear to him as his 
own life, and that every report which 
he made to his master would he 
literally exact, 

Towards the close o5 Juno Portland 
sent to Boufflers a friendly message, 
begging for an interview of Mreiinffs 
half an hour. Boufflers in- 
stantly sent off an express to 
Lewis, and received an answer in the 
shortest time in which it was possible 
for a courier to ride post to Versailles 
and back again. Lewis directed the 
Marshal to comply with Portland’s re- 
quest, to say as little as possible, and 
to learn as much as possible.* 

On the twenty-eighth of June, ac- 
cording to tha Old Style, the meeting 
took place in the neighbourhood of 
Hal, a town which lies about ten miles 
from Brussels, on the road to Mons. 
After the first civilities had been ex- 
changed, Boufflers and Portland dis- 
mounted: their attendants retired; and 
the two negotiators were left alone in 
an orchard. Here they walked up and 
down during two hours, and, in that time, 
did much more business than the pleni- 
potentiaries at Ryswick were able to 
despatch in as many months. f 

Till this time the French government 
had entertained a suspicion, natural 
indeed, hut altogether erroneous, that 
William w'as bent on protracting the 
war, that he had consented to treat 
merely because he could not venture 
to oppose himself to the public opinion 
hotli of England and of Holland, but 

Saint Simon saya, In one place, “Bentlng^ 
dia'cret, secret, poll aux antres, flcl&le ft Bon 
maltre, adroit en affaires, 1b servit trfis ufcile- 
ment; ” in anotlier, “ Portland parut avec un 
6clat personnel, uno politesse, un airdemondc 
et da cour, une galanteris et dca grftcea qui 
Burprirent : avec cela, beaucoup da dignit6, 
m&me de hauteur, mpis avec discernenieut et 
un jngement prompt sans rien de Imsard^.” 
Boufflert too extols Portland’s good breeding 
and tact. Seo the letter of Boufflers to Lewis,^ 
July 9. 1607. It will be found in the vaJuablB 
collection published by M. Grimblot. 

Junp 21. 

* Boufflers to Lewis, ^ 16D7 ; Lewis 

. „ JunD22. , Juno 2^. 

to Boufflers, Boufflers to Lewis, 

. ^ , T . Juno 28. June 20. 

t Bouffler.s to Lewis, ' 1607. 
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that ha wished the negotiation to he 
abortive, and that the perverse conduct 
of the House of Austria and the diffi- 
culties which had arisen at Ryswick 
were to he chiefly ascribed to hia ma- 
chinations. That suspicion was now 
removed. Compliments, cold, austere, 
and full of d^nity, yet respectful, 
were exchanged between the two great 
princes whose enmity had, during a 
quarter of a century, kept Europe in 
constant agitation. The negotiation 
between Boufflers and Portland pro- 
ceeded as fast as the necessity of fre- 
quent reference to Versailles would 
permit. Their first five conferences 
were held in the open air : hut, at their 
sixth meeting, they retired into a small 
house in which Portland had ordered 
tables, pens, ink, nnd paper to be placed; 
and here the result of their labours 
was reduced to writing. 

The really importcint points which 
had been in is, sue were four. William 
had demanded two concessions from 
Lewis ; and Lewis had demanded two 
concessions from William. 

William’s first demand was that 
France should bind herself to give no 
help or countenance, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any attempt which might he 
made by James, or by James's ad- 
herents, to disturb the existing order 
of things in England. 

William’s second demand was that 
James should no longer he suffered to 
reside at a place bo dangerously near 
to England as Saipt Germains. 

To the first of these demands Lewis 
replied that he was perfectly ready to 
hind himself by a covenant drawn in 
the most solemn form not to assist or 
countenance, in any manner, any at- 
tempt to disturb the existing order of 
things in England ; hut that it was in- 
consistent with hia honour that the 
name of his kinsman and guest should 
appear in such a covenant. 

To the .second demand Lewis replied 
that he could not refuse his hospiiality 
to an unfortunate king who had taken 
refuge in hia dominions, and that he 
could not promise even to indicate a 
wish that James would quit Saint Ger- 
mains. But Bouffiers, as if speaking 
his own thoughts, though doubtless say- 


ing nothing but what ho knew to be 
in conformity to his master’s wishes, 
hinted that the matter would probably 
he managed, and named Avignon as a 
place where the banished family might 
reside without giving any umbrage to 
the English Government. 

Lewis, on the other side, demanded, 
first, that a general amnesty should be 
granted to the Jacobites ; and secondly, 
that Mary of Modena should receive her 
jointure of fifty thousand pounds a year. 

With the first of these demands Wil- 
liam peremptorily refused to comply. 
He should always bo ready, of bis own 
free will, to pardon the offences of men 
who showed a disposition to Hve quietly 
for the future under his government; 
but he could not consent to make the 
exercise of his prerogative of mercy a 
matter of stipulation with any foreign 
power. The annuity claimed by Mary of 
Modena he would willingly pay, if he 
could only he satisfied that it would not 
he expended in machinations against his 
throne and his person, in supporting, on 
tho coast of Kent, another establish- 
ment like that of Hunt, or in buying 
horses and arms for another enterpriee 
like that of Turnham Green. Boufflers 
had mentioned Avignon. If James and 
his Queen would take up their abode 
there, no difficulties would be made 
about the jointure. 

At length all the questions in dispute 
were settled. After much dis- 
cussion an article wa.s framed 
by which Lewis pledged his 
word of honour that he would 
not countenance, in any man- 
ner, any kttempt to subvert or disturb 
tho existing government of England. 
William, in return, gave his promise 
not to countenance any attempt a^inst 
the government of France. Thi.s pro- 
mise Lewis had not asked, and at first 
seemed inclined to consider as an 
affront. His throne, he said, was per- 
fectly secure, hia title undisputed. 
There were in hia dominions no non- 
jurors, no conspirators; and he did not 
think it consistent with his dignity to 
enter into a compact which E-eeraed to 
imply that he was in fear of plots and 
insurrections such as a dynasty sprung 
from a revolution might naturally ap- 
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prebemd. On this point, however, he 
gave^^ay ; and it was agreed that the 
covenants should be strictly reciprocal, 
William ceased to demand that James 
should be mentioned by name; and 
Lewis ceased to demand that an am- 
nesty should be granted to James’s ad- 
herents. It was determined that no- 
thing should be said in tho treaty, 
either about the place where the ban- 
ished King of England should reside, 
or about the jointure of his Queen. 
But William authorised his plenipo- 
tiaries at the Congress to declare that 
Mary of Modena should have Avh at ever, 
on examination, it should appear that 
she was byJaw entitled to have. What 
she' was by law entitled to have was a 
question which it would have puzzled 
all Westminster Hall to answer. But 
it was well understood that she would 
receive, without any contest, the utmost 
that she could have any pretence for 
asking, as soon as she and her husband 
should retire to Provence or to Ituly.^‘ 

* My account of this negotiation I have 
taken chiefly from the despatches in the French 
Foreign Office. Translations of those des- 
patches have been published by M. Grimblot. 
See also Burnet, ii. 200, 201. 

It has been frequently asserted that 'William 
promised to pay Mary of Modena fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year. Whoever takes the 
trouble to read the Protocol of ^pt. 1697, 
among the Acl^ of the Peace of Ryswick, will 
see that iny account is correct. Prior evi- 
dently understood the protocol as I understand 
it. For he says, in a letter to Lexington of 
Sept. 17. 1S97, " No. 2. Is the thing to which 
the Kii\g consents as to Queen Mario’s settle- 
ments. . It is fEurly giving her what the law 
allows her. The mediator is to dictate this 
paper to the French, and enter it into his pro- 
tocol ; and so I think we shall coins off ft, bon 
march&upon that article.” My own belief i.s 
that Mary of Modena hud no strictly legal 
nlalm to any thing. The argument in her 
favour, as Burnet states it, is one to which no 
tribune would listen for a moment. 

It was rumoured at the time, (BeeBoyer’s His- 
tory of King William III. 1703,) thatPortfand 
and Boufflers had agreed on a secret article 
by w'hich it was stipulated that, after the 
death of William, the Prince of Wales should 
succeed to the English throne. This fable has 
often been repeated, tat was never believed by 
men of sense, aiui cvhardly, since tho pub- 
lioatlon of the lettei5, which passed between 
Lewis and Boufflers, And credit even with the 
weakest. Dalrymple and other writers Ima- 
gined that they had found in the Life of James 
(ii. 574, 575.) proof that the story of the secret 
article was tme. The passage on which they 
relied was certainly not written by James, 


Before the end of July every thing 
was settled, as far as France cifncui- 
aiid England were concerned. 
Meanwhile it was known to tlie mid iiIe- 
ministers assembled at Rys- 
wick that Boufflers and Portland had 
repeatedly met in Brabant, and that 
they W ere negotiating in a most irregu- 
lar and indecorous manner, without 
credentials, or mediation, or notes, or 
protocols, without counting eacholdier’a 
steps, and without calling each other 
Excellency. So barbarously ignorant 

nor under his direction. Moreover, when we 
examine tliis passage, we shall find that it 
not only does not be.ar out the story of the 
secret article, but directly contradicts that 
story. The compiler of the Life tells us that, 
after James had declared that he never would 
consent to purchase the English throne for 
hia posterity by surrendering his own rights, 
nothing more was said on the subject. Now 
it is quite certain that James, in his Memorial 
published in March 1697, a Memorial wTii cl i 
will be found both in the Life (li. 5G6.) and in 
the Acta of the Peace of Ryswick, declared to 
all Europe that he never would stoop to so 
low and degenerate cn action as to permit the 
Prince of Orange to reign ou condition that 
tho Prince of Wales should succeed. It fol- 
lows, if credit is duo to the compiler of the 
Life of James, that nothing was said on this 
subject after March 1697. Nothing, there- 
fore, can have been said on this subject in the 
conferences between Boufflers and Portland, 
which did not begin till late in Juno. - 
Was there then absolutely no foundation for 
the story ? I believe that there was a founda- 
tion ; and I have already related the facts on 
which this superstructure of fiction has been 
reared. It is quite certain that Lewis, in 
1693, intimated to tha allies, through the go- 
vernment of Sweden, his hope that some expe- 
dient might be devisoi which would reconcile 
the Princes who laid claim to the English 
crown. The expedient ‘■at which he hinted 
was, no doubt, that the Prince of Wales should 
succeed William and Mary, It is possible 
that, as the compiler of the Life of James 
says, William may have “ show’d no great 
aversness ” to this arrangement. He had no 
rea-son, public or private, for preferring his 
sister in law to his brother In law, if his 
brother in law were bred a Protestant. But 
William could do nothing without the con- 
currence of the Parliament , and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that either he or 
the Parliament would ever have consented to 
make the settlement of tho English crown a 
matter of stipulation with Prance. James 
too proved altogether impracticable. Lewis 
consequently gave up all thoughts of effecting 
a compromise, and bound himself, as we have 
seen, to recognise William as King of England 
“ without any difficulty, restriction, condition, 
or reserve.” It seems quite certain that, after 
this promise, which was made in December 
1696, the Prinoa of WalEJs was not again men* 
tioned in the negotiations. 
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were they of tlin rudiments of the noble bad stolen out of Brest, had eluded the 
science of diplomacy, that they had allied fleets, had crossed the Atlantic, 
very nearly accomplished the work of had sacked Carthagena, and had re- 
restoring peace to Christendom while turned to France l^en with treasure.* 
walking up and down an alley under The Spanish government passed at 
some apple trees. The English and once from haughty apathy to abject 
Dutch loudly apjplauded William’s terror, and was ready to accOpt any 
prudence and ^lecision. He had cut conditions which the conqueror might 
the knot which the Congress had only dictate. The French plenipotentiaries 
twisted and tangled. He had done in announced to the Congress that their 
a month what all the formalists and master was determined to keep Stras- 
pedants assembled at the Hague would burg, and that, unless the terms which 
not have done in ten years. Nor were he had offered, thus modified, were ac- 
ihe French plenipotentiaries ill pleased, cepted by the tenth of September, he 
“It is odd,” said Harla}^, a man of wit should hold himself at liberty to insist 
and sense, "that, w^hile the Ambas- on further modificatiDns, Never had 
sadors are making war, the generals the temper of William been more se- 
should bo making peace.”* But Spain vercly fried. Ho was provoked by the 
preserved the same air of arrogant perverseness of his allies ; he was pro- 
listlessness ; and the ministers, of the voked by the imperious language of the 
Emperor, forgetting apparently that enemy. It w'as not without a hard 
their master had, a few months before, struggle and a sharp pang that he made 
concluded a treaty of neutrality for up his mind to consent to what France > 
Italy without consulting William, nowproposed. But he felt that it would 
seemed to think it most extraordinary be utterly impossible, even if it were 
that William should presume to nego- desirable, to prevail on the House of 
tiate without consulting their master. Commons and on the iStates General to 
It became daily more evident that the continue the war for the purpose of 
Court of Vienna was bent on prolong- wresting from France a single fortress, 
ing the war. On the tenth of July the a fortress in the fate of which neither 
French ministers again proposed fair England nor .Holland had any imme- 
and honourable terms- of peace, but [,diatci interest, a fortress, too, which had 
added that, if those terras were nut ac- been lost to the Empire solely in conse- 
cepted by the twenty-first of August, quence of the unreasonable obstinacy 
the Most Christian King would not of the Imperial Court. He determined 
consider himself bound by his offer,-( to accept the modified terms, and di- 
AVilliamin vain exhortedhis allies to be rected. his Ambassadors at Eyswick to 
reasonable. The^senselcss pride of one sign on the prescribed day. T^e Am- 
branch of the House of Austria and bassadors of Spain and Holland re- 
thc selfish policy of the other were ceived similar instructions. There was 
proof to all argument. The twenty- no doubt that the Emperor, though he 
first of August came and passed ; the murmured and protested, would soon, 
treaty had not been signed: France follow the example of his confederates, 
was at liberty to raise her demands : That he might have time to make up 
and she did so. For ju.st at this time hi.s mind, it was stipulated that ha 
news arrived of two great blows which should be included in the treaty if he 
had fallen dn Spain, one in the Old and notified his adhesion by the first of No- 
qne in the New World. A French vomber. 

LU’my, commanded by Vendome, had Meanwhile James was moving the 
taken Barcelona. A French squadron mirth and pity of .all Europe 
* Prior MS. WilliamBon to Lexington, lamentations and me- to pre-vent 

July ^0. 1697; Willininson to Shrewsbury, nanes. He bad in Vain insisted 
jaiy es! on bis right to send, as th^ only 

*t'Tha DOte of th= Frond, ministers, datei ^ England, a minister to the 

July 1(597, will be found in the Actes ct * Monthly MBicuriaa for August and Sep- 
MemoirDS. tcraber, 1697. 
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Congresa.* H0 had in vain addressed 
to all the Roman Catholic princes of 
the Confederacy a -mRinorial in which 
h^ adjured them to join with France in 
a crusade against England for the pur- 
pose of restoring him to his inheritance, 
and of annulling that impious Bill of 
Rights which excluded members of the 
true Church from the throne.t When 
he found that this appeal wa.s disre- 
garded, he pub forth a solemn prote.st 
against the validity of all treaties to 
which the existing government of Eng- 
land should be a party. He pronounced 
all the engagements into which his 
kingdom had entered since the Revolu- 
tion null and void. He gave notice that 
he should not, if he should regain his 
power, think himself hound by any of 
those engagements. He admitted that 
he might, by breaking those engage- 
ments, bring great calamities both on 
his own dominions and on all Christen- 
dom. But for those calamities he de- 
clared tliat he should not think himself 
an.swerable either before God or before 
man. It seems almost incredible that 


between France and the States General 
should have precedence ; and the day 
was breaking before all the instruments 
had been executed. Then the pleni- 
potentiaries, with many bows, con- 
gratulated each other on having had 
the honour of contributing to so great 
a work.* ■ 

A sloop was in waiting for Prior. 
He hastened on board, and on the third 
day, after weathering an equinoctial 
gale, landed on the coast of Suffolk. f 
Very seldom had there been greater 
excitement in London than Afixretytn 
during the month which pre- England, 
ceded his arrival. When the west 
wind kept back the Dutch packets, the 
anxiety of the people became intense. 
Every morning hundreds of thousands 
rose up hoping to hear that the treaty 
was signed ; and every mail which 
came in without bringing the good 
new'S caused bitter disappointment. 
The malecontents, indeed, loudly as- 
serted that there would be no peace, 
and that the negotiation w’ould, even 
at this late hour, be broken off. One 


even a Stuart, and the worst and dul- 
lest of the Stuarts, should have thought 
that the first duty, not merely of his 
own subjects, but of all mankind, was 
to support his rights ; that Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, Spaniard.s, were 
guilty of a crime if they did not shed 
their blood and lavish their wealth, 
year after year, in his cause; that the 
interests of the sixty millions of human 
beings to whom peace would be a bless- 
ing wpf 0 of absolutely no account when 
compared with the interests of one 
man.J; ' * 

In spite of his protests the day of 
ttib peace drew nigh. On the tenth 
Rynir^ “k of September the Ambassadors 
•isneii. of Franfte, England, Spain, and 
the United Provinces, met at Ryswick. 
Three treaties were to be signed ; and 
there was a long dispute on the mo- 
mentous question which should be 
signed first. It was one in the morn- 
ing before it was settled that the treaty 


of them had seen a person just arrived 
from Saint Germains : another had had 
the privilege of reading a letter in the 
handwriting of Her Majesty; and all 
were confident that Lewis would never 
acknowledge the usurper. Many of 
those who held this language were 
under so strong a delusion that they 
backed their opinion by largo wagers. 
When the intelligence of the fall of 
Barcelona arrived, -all the treason 
taverns were in a ferment with non- 
juring priests laughing, talking loud, 
and shaking each other by the hand.ll 
At length, in the afternoon of the 
thirteenth of September, some Nrwi of 
speculators in the City received, 
by a private channel, certain England, 
intelligence that the treaty had been 
sign^id before dawn on the morning of 
Ihe eleventh. They kept their own 
secret, and hastened to make a profit- 
» 

* Actes et M^moira^ dES NSgoclations de la 
Paix de Byswick ; WilliomaDn to Lexingtou, 


* Life of Jnmea, ii, 685. 
t Actes Gt MSmoires dca Nfigociationa de la 
Paix [ie Byswick ; Life of James, ii. CGG. 

t J ame^a Protest will l)e f otmd in his Life, 
ii. 672. 


Sept. -JJ. 1697; Prior MS. 
t Prior MS. 

* T.TT -j. T 1 20 July 27. Anir 2 

t L Hermitage, July ao-, 

selurjJ-. i Postman, Aug. 31. 
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abla uflfi of it; but their eagemeag to 
obtain Bank stock, and the high pricea 
which they olfered, excited saapicion ; 
and there waa a general belief that 
on the next day aomething important 
would be announced. On the next 
day Prior, ’vvith the treaty, presented 
himself before the Lords Justices at 
Whitehall. Instantly a flag was hoisted 
on the Abbey, another on Saint Mar- 
tin’s Church. The Tower guns pro- 
claimed the glad tidings. All the 
spires and towers from Greenwich to 
Chelsea made answer. It was not one 
of the days on which the newspapers 
ordinarily appeared: but extraordinary 
numbers, with headings in large capi- 
tals, were, for the first time, cried about 
the streets. The price of Bank stock 
rose fast from eighty four to ninety 
seven. In a few hours triumphal arches 
began to rise in some places. Huge 
bonfires were blazing in others. The 
Dutch ambassador informed the States 
General that he should try to show his 
joy by a bonfire worthy of the common- 
wealtli which he represented; and he 
kept his word ; for no such pyro had 
ever been seen in London. A hundred 
and forty barrels of pitch roared and 
blazed before his house in Saint James’s 
Square, and sent up a flame which 
made Pall Mall and Piccadilly as bright 
as at noonday.* 

Among the Jacobites the dismay 
was {Treat. Some of those who 
the JacD- had betted deep on tne con- 
stancy oP Lewis took flight. 
One unfortunate zealot of divine right 
drowned himself. But soon the party 
again took heart. The treaty had been 
signed: but it surely would never be 
ratified. In a short time the ratifica- 
tion came ; the peace was solemnly 
proclaimed by the heralds; apd the 
most obstinate nonjurors began to 
despair. Some divines, who had during 
eight years continued true to .Jame.s, 
now swore allegiance to William. They 
were probably men who held, with 
Sherlock, that a settled government, 

^ Van Clevcrakirko to the States Grcneral, 
Sept. 1G97; L’Hermltage, Sept. ; Poat- 
acript to the Postman, of the same date ; Post- 
man and Postboy o£ Sept, Po-stnian of 
Sept. If. 


though illegitimate in its origin, ib 
entitled to the obedience of Christiana, 
but who had thought that the govern- 
ment of WiUiam could not properly be 
said to be settled while the greatest 
power in Europe not only refused to 
recognise him, but strenuously sup- 
ported his competitor.* The fiercer 
and more determined adherents of tho 
banished family were furious against 
Lewis. He had deceived, he bad be- 
trayed his suppliants. It was idle to 
talk about the misery of his people. 
It was idle to say that he had drained 
every source of revenue dry, and that, 
in all the provinces of his kingdom, 
the peasantry were clothed in rags, 
and were unable to eat their fill even 
of the coarsest and blackest breads 
His first duty was that which he owed 
to the royal family of England. The 
Jacobites talked against him, arid wrote 
against him, as absurdly, and almost 
as scurrilously, as they had long talked 
and written against the government of 
their own country. One of the libels 
on him was so indecent that the Lords 
Justices ordered the author to be ar- 
rested and held to bail.f 

But the rage and mortification were 
confined to a very small mi- General 
nority. Never, since the year 
of theEestoration, had there been such 
signs of public gladness. In every 
part of the kingdom where the peace 
was proclaimed, the general sentiment 
was manifested by banquets, pageants, 
loyal healths, salutes, beating of drums, 

* L’Hermitage, Sept, ^ 77:^7 1697, 

Oct. ^’Poatman, Nav. 20. 

t L’Hcrmitagc, 777^7 , 1697 ; Paris 

Gazette, Nov. ; Postboy, Nov. 2. Sec a 
pasquinade, by Tom Brown, entitled, A Satyr 
upon tho French King, written after the Peace 
was concluded at Reswick, anno 1GD7, by a 
Non-Swearing Parson, and said to be dxop’d 
out of his Pocket at Sam’s Coffee House. I 
[luote a few of the most decent couplets. 

‘ Lord I Trlth Tirhat Tnonitrong lies and senseleis ihonu 
Have WB been culled all aloni at Sam's I 
Who could have e’er bBllcveJ, unless in iplW 
LevfU le Graud would turn rank Williamlie ? 

Thou that hast IuDk’d.sD fierce and talk'd so big'. 

In thine old age to dwindle to a Whig I 
Of Kings distress’d thou art a fine sDcurer. 

Thou mak’st me swear, that am a known nonjuroT. 
Were Job alive, and banter’d by such shufflurp, 

He'd Qulmil Hates, and curne both :liee and Boufflsrt 
For thee I’ve lost, if I can rightly scan ’em. 

Too llvliigp, worth full pightscoro poundi^pjr annum, 
Jlonx Et leijahf Anf/lim AfonetCE, 

But now I’m clearly routed by the treaty.” 
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blowing of trumpets, breaking up of 
hogsheads. At some places the whole 
population, of its own accord, repaired 
to the churches to give thanks. At 
others processions of girls, clad All in 
white, and crowned with laurels, carried 
banners inscribed with "God bless 
King William.” At every county to w'n 
:i long cavalcade of the principal gen- 
tlemen, from a circle of many miles, 
escorted the mayor to the market cross. 
Nor was one holiday enough for the 
expression of bo much joy. On the 
fourth of -Not ember, the anniversary 
of the King’s birth, and on the fifth, 
the anniversary of his landing at Tor- 
hay, the bellringing, the shouting, and 
the illuminations u ere renewed both 
in London and all over the country.* 
On the day on which he returned to 
his capital no work was done, no shop 
was opened, in the two thousand streets 
of that immense mart. For that day 
the chief avenues had, mile after mile, 
been covered with gravel: all the Com- 
panies had provided new banners ; all 
the magistrates new robes. Twelve 
thousand pounds had been expended 
in preparing fireworks. Great multi- 
tudes of people from the neighbouring 
shires had come up to see the show. 
Never had the City been in a more 
loyal or more joyous mood. The evil 
days were passed. The guinea had 
fallen to twenty one shillings and six- 
pence. The bank note had risen to 
par. The new crowns and halfcrowiis, 
broadf heavy, and sharply milled, were 
ringing on all the counters. After 
some days of impatient expectation it 
was known, on the fourteenth*' of No- 
vember, that His Majesty had landed 
at Margate, Late on the fifteenth he 
The ^ reached Greenwich, and rested 
ill stately building which, 
irfindon. under his auspice.s, was turn- 
ing from a palace into a hospital. On 
the next morning, a bright and soft 
morning, eighty coaches and six, filled 
with nobles, prelates, privy councillors 
and judges, came to swell his train. 
In Southwark he was met by the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen in all the 

* Lonflon G^ettea ; P[>stbDy oC Nov. IS. 
1B97 ; L’Hermitage, Ndv. 


pomp of office. The way through the 
Borough to the bridge was lined by 
the Surrey militia ; the way from the 
bridge to Walbrook by three regiments 
□f the militia of the City. All along 
Cheapside, on the right hand and on 
the left, the livery were marshalled 
under the standardsi of their trades. 
At the east end of Saint Paul’s chui'ch- 
yard stood the boys of the school of 
Edward the Sixth, wearing, as they 
still wear, the garb of the sixteenth 
century. Round the Cathedral, down 
Ludgate Hill and along Fleet Street, 
were drawn up three more regiments 
of Londoners. From Temple Bar to 
Whitehall gate the trainbands of Mid- 
dlesex and the Foot Guards were under 
arms. . The windows along the whole 
route W'ere gay with tapestry, ribauis 
and flags. But the finest part of the 
show was the innumerable crowd of 
spectators, all in their Sunday clothing, 
and such clothing as only the upper 
classes of other countries could afford 
to wear. “I never,” William wrote 
that evening to Heinsius, “I never saw 
.such a multitude of w’ ell dressed people.” 
Nor was the King less struck by the 
indications of joy and affection with 
which he was greeted from the begin- 
ning to the end of his triumph. His 
coach, from the moment when he en- 
tered it at Greenwich till he alighted 
from it in the. court of Whitehall, 
Avas accompanied by one long huzza. 
Scarcely had he reached his palace 
when addresses of congratulation, from 
all tho great corporations of his king- 
dom, were presented to him. It was 
remarked that the very foremost among 
those corporations was the University 
of Oxford. The eloquent composition 
in which that learned body extolled 
the wisdom, the courage, and the virtue 
of His Majesty, was read with cruel 
vexation by the nonjurors, and with 
exultation by the Whigs.* 

The rejoicings were not yet over. 
At sf council which was held a few 
hours after the King’s public entry, 

London Gnzettc, Nov. 19. 22. 1697 ; Van 
ClDverskirkp, Nov. ; L’Mcrmitage, 

Nov. ; Postboy and Postman, Nov. 18,; 
William to Heinsius, Nov. 
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the second of December was appointed 
The to be the day of thanksgiving 
^01’ the peace. The Chapter of 
bay- Saint Paul’s resolved that, on 
that day, their new Cathedral, which 
had been long slowly rising on the 
mins of a succession of pagan and 
Christian temples, should bo opened 
for public worship. William announced 
his intention of being one of the con- 
gregation. But it was represented to 
him that, if he persisted in that in- 
tention, three hundred thousand people 
would assemble to see him paS^, and 
all the parish churches of I^ondon would 
be left empty. He therefore attended 
the service in his own chapel at White- 
hall, and heard Burnet preach a sermon, 
somewhat too eulogistic for the gravity 
of the pulpit.* At Saint Paul’s the 
iTiagiatrates of the City appeared in all 
lliL'ir state. Compton was, for the first 
time, seated on a throne rich with 
the sculpture of Gibbons. When the 
prayers were over, the bishop exhorted 
the numerous and splendid assembly. 
His discourse has nnt been preserved: 
but its purport may be easily guessed ; 
for he took for his text that noble song : 
"I was glad when they said unto mo, 
Let us go into tho house of the Lord.” 
He doubtles.s rtoinded his hearers that, 
in addition to the debt which was 
common to them with all Englishmen, 
they owed, as Londoners, a peculiar 
debt of gratitiide to tho divine good- 
ness, which had permitted them to 
efface the last trace of tho ravages of 
the great lire, and to assemble once 
more, for prayer and praise, after so 
many ysiirs, on that spot consecrated 
by the devotions of thirty generations. 
Throughout London, and in every part 
of the realm, even to the remotest 
parishes of Cumberland and Cornwall, 
the churches were filled on the morn- 
ing of that day; and the evening was 
an evening of fe.stivity.f 

There was indeed reason for joy 
and thankfulness. England had f assed 

* Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. 2. 1CD7. The ser- 
mon ia extant ; and I must acknowledge that 
it deserves Evelyn’s censure. 

t London Gazette, Dec. 6. 1S97 ; Postman, 
Dec. 4. ; Van Cleverskirke, Dec. ; L’Her- 
initage, Nov. 


through severe trials, and had comii 
forth renewed in health and vigour. 
Ten years before, it had seemed thatboth 
her liberty and her independence wero 
no more. Her liberty Bhe had vindi- 
cated by a just and necessary revo- 
lution. Her independencB she had 
reconquered by a not less just and 
necessary war. She had successfully 
defended the order of things established 
by her Bill of Rights against the 
mighty monarchy of France, against 
the aboriginal population of Ireland, 
against the avowed hostility of the 
nonjurors,' against the more dangerous 
hostility of traitors who were ready to 
take any oath, and whom no oath could 
bind. Her open enemies had been 
victorious on many fields of battle. 
Her secret enemies had commanded her 
fleets and armies, had been in charge 
of her arsenals, had ministered at her 
alhirs, had taught at her Universitieff, 
had swarmed in her public offices, had 
sato in her Parliament, had bowed and 
fawned in the bedchamber of her King. 
More than once it had seemed impos- 
sible that any thing could avert a re- 
storation which would inevitably have 
been followed, first by proscriptions, 
by confiscations, by the violation of fun- 
damental laws, and by the persecution 
of the established religion, and then 
by a third rising up of the natioii 
against that House which two deposi- 
tions and two banishments had only 
made more obstinate in evil. To the 
dangers of w^ar and the dangprs of 
treason had recently been added the 
dangers of a terrible financial and com- 
mercial ftrisis. But all those dangers 
were over. There was peace abroad 
and at home. The kingdom, after 
many years of ignominious vassalage, 
had resumed its ancient place in the 
first rank of European powers. Many 
signs justified the hope that the Revo- 
lution of 1688 would be our last Revo- 
lution. The ancient constitution was 
adapting itself, by a natural, a gradual, 
a peaceful development, to the wants 
of a modern society. Already freedom 
of conscience and freedom of discussion 
existed to an extent unknown in any 
preceding age. The cun'ency had been 
restored. Public credit had been re- 
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efftabliflhed. Trade had revived. The 
Exchequer was overflowing. There was 
a sense of relief every where, from the 
Royal Exchange to the most secluded 
hamlets among the mountains of Wales 
and the feus of Lincolnshire. The 
ploughmen, the shepherds, the miners 
of tho Northumbrian coalpits, the arti- 


sans who toiled at the looms of Norwich 
and the anvils of Eirmingham, felt the 
change, without understanding it; and 
the cheerful bustle in every seaport 
and every market town indicated, not 
obscurely, the commencement of a 
happier nge. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The rejoicings, by which London, on 
the second of December 1697, celebra- 
ted the return of peace and prosperity, 
continued till long after midnight. On 
the following morning the Parliament 
met; and one of the most laborious 
sessions of that age commenced. 

Among the. questions which it was 
standinff necBSsary that the Hoi^eB 
should Speedily decide, one 
stood forth preeminent in interest 
and importance. Even in the first 
transports of joy with which the 
bearer of the treaty of Ryswick had 
been welcomed to England, men had 
eagerly and anxiously asked one 
another what was to be done with 
that army which had been famed 
in Ireland and Belgium, which had 
learned, in many hard campaigns, to 
obey and to conquer, and which now 
consisted of eighty seven thousand ex- 
cellent soldiers. Was an}-^ part of this 
great force to be retained in the service 
of the State? And, if any part, what 
part ? The last two kings had, without 
the consent of the Ingislature, main- 
tained military establishments in time 
of peace. But that they had done this 
in violation of the fundamental laws 
of England was acknowledged by all 
jurists, and had been expressly affinned 
in the Bill of Rights. It was there- 
fore impossible for William, now that 
the country was threatened by no 
foreign and no domestic enemy, to 
keep up even a single battalion with- 
out the sanction of the EstatE-.s of the 
Realm; and it might well bp doubted 
whether such a sanction would be^iven. 


It is not easy for us to see this ques- 
tion in the light in which it appeared 
to our ancestors. 

No man of sense has, in our days, or 
in the days of onr fathers, seriously 
maintained that our island could be 
safe without an army. And, even if 
our island were perfectly secure from 
attack, an army would still be indis- 
pensably necessury to us. , The growth 
of the empire has left us no choice. 
The regions which we have colonized 
or conquered since tho accession of the 
House of Hanover contain a population 
exceeding twenty-fold that which the 
House of Stuart governed. There are 
now more English soldiers on the other 
side of the tropic of Cancer in time of 
peace than Cromwell had under his 
command in time of war. All tho 
troops of Charles II. would not have 
been suflicient to garrison the posts 
which we now occupy in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea alone. The regiments 
which defend the remote dependencies 
of the Crown cannot be duly recruited 
and relieved, unless a force far larger 
than that which James collected in the 
camp at Hounslow for the purpose of 
overawing his capital be constantly 
kept up within the kingdom. The old 
national antipathy to permanent mili- 
tary establishments, an antipathy which 
was (jnce reasonable and salutary, but 
which lasted some time after it had 
become unreasonable and noxious, has 
gradually yielded to the irresistible 
force of circumstances. We have made 
the discovery, that an army may be so 
constituted as to be in the highest 
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degree efificieiit against an enemy, and 
yet obsequious to tha civil magistrate. 
We have long ceased to apprehend 
danger to law and to freedom from the 
license of troops, and from tha ambition 
of victorious generals. An alarmist 
who should now talk such language as 
was common five generations ago, who 
should call for fliQ entire disbanding 
of the land force of the realm, and who 
should gravely predict that the warriors 
of Inkerman and Delhi would depose 
the Queen, dissolve the Parliament, 
and plunder the Bank, would be re- 
garded as fit only for a cell in Saint 
Luke’s. But before the Revolution 
our ancestors had known a standing 
army only as an instrument of lawless 
power. Judging by their own experi- 
ence, they thought it impossible that 
such an army should exist without 
danger to the rights both of the Crown 
and of the people. One class of poli- 
ticians was never weary of repeating 
that an Apostolic Church, a loyal gen- 
try, an ancient nobility, a sainted 
King, had been foully outraged by the 
Joyces and the Prides: another class 
recounted the atrocities committed by 
the Lambs of Kirke, and by the Beel- 
zebubs and Lucifers of Dundee; and 
both classes, agreeing in scarcely any- 
thing else, were disposed to agreo in 
aversion to the red coats. 

While such was the feeling of the 
nation, the King was, both as a states- 
man and as a general, most unwilling to 
see that superb bpdy of troops which 
he had formed with infinite difficulty 
broken up and dispersed. But, as to 
this matter, he could not absolutely 
rely on the support of his ministers; 
nor could his ministers absolutely rely 
on the support of that parliamentary 
majority whose attachment had ena- 
bled them fo confront enemies abroad 
and to crush traitors at home, to res- 
tore a debased currency, and to fix 
public credit on deep and solid foun- 
dations. • 

The difficulties of tha King’s situa- 

Sunder- Icast, 

laud. attributed to an error which 
he had committed in the preceding 
spring. The Grozette which announced 
that Sunderland had been appointed 


Chamberlain of the Royal Household, 
sworn of the Privy Council, and named 
one of the Lords Justices who were to 
administer the government during the 
summer, had caused great uneasiness 
among plain men who remembered all 
the windings and doublings of his long 
career. In truth, his countrymen were 
unjust to him. For they thought him, 
not only an unprincipled and faithless 
politician, which ha was, but a deadly 
enemy of the liberties of the nation, 
which he was not. What he wanted 
wa^ simply to be safe, rich and great. 
To these objects he had been constant 
through all the vicissitudes of his life. 
For these objects, he had passed from 
Church to Church and from faction to 
faction, had joined the most turbulent 
of oppositions without any zeal for 
freedom, and had served the most ar- 
bitrary of monarchs without any zeal 
for monarchy ; had voted for the Ex- 
clusion Bill without being a Protestant, 
and had adored the' Host without being 
a Papist ; had sold his country at onco 
to both the great parties which divided 
the Continent, had taken money from 
France, and had sent intelligence to 
Holland, As far, however, as he could 
be said to have any opinions, his opin- 
ions were Whiggish. Since his reLurn 
from exile, his influence had been gen- 
erally exerted in favour of the Whig 
party. It was by his counsel that the 
Great Seal hud been entrusted to 
Somers, that Nottingham had been 
sacrificed to Russell, and that, Mon- 
tague had been preferred to Fox. It 
was by his dexterous management that 
the Prindfess Anne had been detached 
from the opposition, and that Godolphin 
had been removed from, tha head of 
the Board of 'Treasury. The party 
which Sunderland had done so much 
to serve now held a. new pledge for 
his fidelity.. His only son, Charlea 
Lord Spencer, was just enter- lo,.^ 
ing on public life. The pre- Si.encer. 
cDcious maturity of the young man’s 
intellectual and moral character had 
excited hopes which wero not destined 
to be realized. His knowledge of an- 
cient literature, and his skill in imi- 
tating the styles of the masters of 
Roman eloquence, were applauded by 
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veteran scholars. The aedateuess of 
his deportment and the apparent regu- 
larity of hia life delighted aushere 
moralists. He was known indeed to 
have one expensive ta,ste ; hut it was 
ft taste of the most respectable kind. 
He loved hooks, and was bent on 
forming the most magnificent private 
libraiy in England. While other heirs 
of noble houses were inspecting pat- 
terns of steinkirks and sword knots, 
dangling after actresses, or betting on 
fighting cocks, he was in pursuit of the 
Mentz editions of Tully’s Offices, of 
the Parmesan Statius, and of the ines- 
timable Virgil of Zarottus.* It was 
natural that high expectations should 
be formed of tlie virtue and wisdom of 
a youth whoso very luxury and prodi- 
gality had a grave and erudite air, and 
that even discerning men should be 
unable to detect the vices which were 
hidden under that show of premature 
sobriety. 

Spencer was a Whig, unhappily for 
the Whig party, which, before the un- 
honoured. and unlamented close of his 
life, was more than once brought to 
the verge of ruin by his violent temper 
and his crooked politics. His Whig- 
gism differed widely from that of his 
father. It was not a languid, specu- 
lative, preference of one theory of go- 
vemment to another, but a fierce and 
dominant passion. Unfortunately, 
though an ardent, it was at the same 
time a corrupt and^ degenerate, Whig- 
gism ; a Whiggism so narrow and oli- 
garchical as to be little, if at all, pre- 
ferable to the worst forms of Toryism. 
The young lord’s imagination had been 
fascinated ny those swelling sentiments 
of liberty which aboui]d in the Latin 
poets and orators; and he, like those 
poets and orators, meant by liberty 
something very different from the only 
liberty which is of importance to the 
happiness of mankihd. Like them, 
he could see no danger to liberty ex- 

* Evelyn saw the Mentz edition of the 
Offlexsa among Lord Spencer’a hooka in April 
16»9. Markllind, In hia preface to tha SylvB 
of Statiaa, aoknowledgea his obligations to the 
very rare Panneean edition in Lord Spencer's 
collection. Aflto the Virgil of Zarottus, which 
hia Lordship bought fw 40/., aee the extracts 
from WfuilBy'a Diary, In Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, i. 90. 


cept from kings. A commonwealth, 
oppressed and pillaged by such men os 
Opimius and Verres, was free, because 
it had no king. A member of the 
Grand Council of Venice, who passed 
his whole life under tutelage and in 
fear, who could not travel where he 
chose, or visit whom he chose, or in- 
vest his property as he chose, whose 
path WHS beset with spies, who saw at 
the corners of the streets the mouth of 
bronze gaping for anonymous accu- 
sations against him, and whom the 
Inquisitors of State could, at any mo- 
ment, and for any or no reason, arrest, 
torture, fling into the Grand Canal, 
was free, because he had no king. To 
curtail, for the benefit of a small pri- 
vileged class, prerogatives which the 
Sovereign possesses and ought to pos- 
sess for the benefit of the whole nation, 
was the object on which Spencer’s 
heart was set. During many years ho 
was restrained by older and wiser men ; 
and it was not till those whom he had 
early been accustomed to respect had 
passed away, and till he was himself 
at the head of affairs, that he openly 
attempted to obUiin for the hereditary 
nobility a precarious and invidious 
ascendency in the State, at tho ex- 
pense both of the Commons and of the 
Throne. 

In 1695, Spencer had taken his seat 
in the House of Commons as member 
for Tiverton, and had, during two 
sessions, conducted himself as a steady 
and zealous Whig. The party to which 
he had attached himself might perhaps 
have rea-sonably considered him as a 
hostage sufficient to ensure the good 
faith of liis father; for the Earl was 
approaching that time of life at which 
even the most ambitious and rapacious 
men generally toil rather for their 
children than for thcmselveg. But the 
distrust which iSunderland inspired was 
such as no guarantee could quiet. 
Many fancied that he was, — with what 
objeit they never took the trouble to 
inquire, — omploying the samo arts 
which had ruined James for the pur- 
ose of ruining William. Each prince 
ad had his weak side. One was too 
much ft Papist, and the other too much 
a soldier, for such a nation as this. 
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Thp same intriguing sycophant who 
had encouraged the Papist in ono fatal 
error was now encouraging the soldier 
in another. It might well be appre- 
hended that, under the influence of this 
evil counsellor, the nephew might 
alienate as many hearts by trying to 
make England a military country as the 
uncle had alienafed by trying to make 
her a Eoman Catholic country. 

The parliamentary conflict on the 
coniro- great question of a standing 
i^rmy was preceded by a literary 
^tandinff conflict. lu tlis autumu of 
.trill □*. began a controversy of 

no common interest and importance. 
The press was now free. An exciting 
and momentous political question could 
be fairly discussed. Those who held 
iincourtly opinions could express those 
opinions without resorting to illegal 
expedients and employing the agency 
of desperate men. The consequence 
was that the dispute was carried on, 
though with sufficient keenness, yet, 
on the whole, with a decency which 
would have been thought extraordinary 
in the days of the censorship. 

On this occasion the Tories, though 
they felt strongly, wrote but little. The 
paper war was almost entirely carried 
on between two sections of tho Whig 
party. The combatants on both sides 
were generally anonymous. But it was 
well' known that ono of the foremost 
champions of the malecontent Whigs 
was John Trenchard, son of the late 
Secretary of State. Preeminent among 
the ministerial Whigs was one in whom 
admirable vigour and quickness of in- 
tellect were united to a not less ad- 
mirable moderation and urbanity, one 
who looked on the history of past ages 
with the eye of a practical statesman, 
and on the events which were passing 
before him with the eye of a philoso- 
phical historian. It was not necessary 
for him to na^me himself. He could bo 
none but Somers. 

The pamphleteers who recommfnded 
the immediate and entire disbanding 
of the army had an easy task. If they 
were embarrassed, it was only by the 
abundance of the matter from which 
they had to make their selection. On 
their side were claptraps and historical 
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commonplaces without number, the 
authority^ of a crowd of illustrious 
names, all the prejudices, all the tra- 
ditions, of both the parties in the 
state. These writers laid it down 
as a fundamental principle of political 
science that a standing army and a 
free constitution could not exist to- 
gether. What, they asked, ha,d de- 
stroyed the noble commonwealths of 
Greece ? What had enslaved the 
mighty Eoman people?- What had 
turned the Italian republics of the mid- 
dle ages into lordships and duchies ? 
How was it that so many of the 
kingdoms of modern Europe had 
been transformed from limited into 
absolute monarchies? The States Ge- 
neral of Prance, the Cortes of Castile, 
the Grand Justiciary of Arragon, what 
had been fatal to them all ? History 
was ransacked for instances of adven- 
turers who, by the help of mercenary 
troops, had subjugated free nations or 
deposed legitimate princes; and such 
instances were easily found. Much 
was said about Pisistratus, Timo- 
phanes, DionysiuS, Agathocles, Marius 
and Sy 11a, Julius Csesar and Augustus 
Caesar, Carthage besieged by her own 
mercenaries, Eome put up to auction 
by her own Praetorian cohorts, Sultan 
Osman butchered by his own Janis- 
saries, Lewis Bforza sold into captivity 
by his own Switzers. But the favou- 
rite instance was taken from the recent 
history of our own land. Thousands 
still living had seen the great usurper, 
who, strong in the poWer of the sword, 
had triumphed over both royalty and 
freedom. » The Tories were reminded 
that his soldiers had guarded the scaf- 
fold before the Banqueting House. The 
Whigs were reminded that those same 
soldiers had taken the mace from the 
table of the House of Commons. From 
such evils, it was said, no country could 
be secure which was cursed wkh a 
standing army. And what were the 
advantages which could he set off 
against such evils ? Invasion was the 
bugbear with which the Court trifed to 
frighten the nation. But wa were not 
children to be scared by nursery 
tales. We were at peace; and, even 
in time of war, an enemy who should 
P 
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attempt to invade us would probably 
be intercepted by our fleet, and would 
assuredly, if he reached our shores, be 
repelled by our militia. Some people 
indeed talked as if a militia could 
achieve nothing great. But that base 
doctrine was refuted by all ancient 
and all modem history. What was the 
Lacedemonian phalanx in the best 
days of Lacedaemon ? What was the 
Eoman legion in the best days of 
Eome? What were the armies which 
conqncred at Cressy, at Poitiers, at 
Agincourt, at Halidon, or at Flodden? 
What was that mighty array which 
Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury? In 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
Centuries Englishmen who did not live 
by the trade of war had made war 
with success and glory. Were the 
English ^of the seventeenth century 
so degenerate that they could not be 
trusted to play the men for their own 
homesteads and parish churches ? 

For such reasons as theso the dis- 
banding of tho forces was strongly 
recommended. Parliament, it was said, 
might perhaps, from respect and ten- 
derness for the person of His Majesty, 
permit him to have guards enough to 
escort his coach and to pace the rounds 
before his palace. But this was the 
very utmost that it would be right to 
"concede. The defence of the realm 
ought to he confided to tho sailors and 
the militia. Even the Tower ought to 
have no garrison except the trainbands 
of thecTower Hamlets. 

It must he evident to every intelli- 
gent and dispassionate man that these 
declaimers contradicted them^lves. If 
an army exposed of regular troops 
really was far more efficient than an 
army composed of husbandmen taken 
from the plough and burghers takea 
from the counter, hotr could the country 
be safe with no defenders but husband- 
men and burghers, when a great prince, 
who was our nearest neighbour, who 
had a few months before been our’l 
enemy, and who might, in a few 
months, be our enemy again, kept up 
not leas thati a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand regular troops ? If, on the other 
band, the spirit of the English people 
was such that they would, with little 


or no training, encounter and defeat 
the most formidable array of veterans 
from the continent, was it not absurd 
to apprehend that such a people could 
be reduced to slavery by a few regi- 
ments of their own countrymen ? But 
Dur ancestors were generally so much 
blinded by prejudice that this incon- 
sistency passed unnoticed. They were 
secure where they ought to have been 
wary, and timorous where they might 
well have been secure. They were not 
shocked by hearing the same man main- 
tain, in the same breath, that, if twenty 
thousand professional soldiers were kept 
up, the liberty and property of millions 
of Englishmen would be at the mercy 
oftbe Crown, and yet that those millions 
of Englishmen, fighting for liberty and 
property, would speedily annihilate an 
invading army composed of fifty or 
sixty thousand of the conquerors of 
Steinkirk and Landen. Whoever de- 
nied the former proposition was called 
a tool of tho Court. Whoever denied 
the latter was accused of insulting and 
slandering the nation. 

Comers was too wise to oppose him- 
self directly to the strong current of 
popular feeling. With rare dexterity 
he took the tone, not of an advocate, 
but of a judge. The danger which 
seemed so terrible to many honest 
friends of liberty he did not venture to 
pronounce altogether visionary. But 
he reminded his countrymen that a 
choice between dangers was sometimES 
all that was left to tjie wisest of man- 
kind. No lawgiver had ever been able 
to devise a perfect and immortal form 
of government. Perils lay thick oil the 
right and on the left ; and to keep far 
from one evil was to draw near to an- 
other. That which, considered merely 
with reference to the internal polity 
of England, might be, to a certain 
extent, objectionable, might be abso- 
lutely essential to her rank among 
European Powers, and even to her iii- 
depeidence. All that a statesman could 
do in such a case was to weigh incon- 
veniences against each other, and care- 
fully to observe which way the scale 
leaned. The evil of having regular 
soldiers, and the evil of nJt having 
them, Somers set forth and compared 
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in a little treatise, wiiicli was once 
widely renowned ^ as the. Balancing 
Letter, and whion,' V^jff'ndnJdtted, eyen 
by the raaleconteii^'^<1^0^an able and 
plausible composition. He well knew 
that mere names exercise a mighty in- 
fluence Olathe public mind; that the 
most perfect tribudal which a legislator 
could construct would be unpopular if 
it wcr^alled the Star Chamber; that 
the m^ judicious tax which a financier 
couljSiBTise would excite murmurs if 
it were called the Shipmoney ; and that 
the wordjB Standing Army then had to 
English ears a sound as unpleasing as 
either Shipmoney or Star Chamber. 
Ho declared therefore that he abhorred 
the thought of a standing army. What 
he recommended was, not a standing, 
but a temporary army, an army of 
which Parliament would annually fix 
the number, an army for which Parlia- 
ment would annually frame a military 
code, an army which would cease to 
exist as soon as either the Lords or the 
Commons should think that its services 
were not needed. From such an army 
surely the danger to public liberty 
could not by wise men be thought 
serious. On the other hand, the danger 
to which the kingdom would be exposed 
if all the troops were disbanded was 
such as might well disturb the firmest 
mind. Suppose a war with the greatest 
power in Christendom to break out 
suddenly, and to find us without one 
battalion of regular^ infantry, without 
one squadron of regular cavalry; what 
disasters might we not reasonably ap- 
prelien®? It was idle to say that a 
descent could not tako place without 
ample notice, and that we should have 
time to raise and discipline a great 
force. An absolute prince, whose or- 
ders, given in profound secr^y, were 
promptly obeyed at once by his cap- 
tains on the Rhine and on the Scheld, 
and by his admirals in the Bay of 
Biscay and in the Mediterraneim, 
might be ready to strike a blow long 
before we were prepared to parry it. 
We might be appalled by learning that 
ships from widely remote parts, and 
troops from widely remote garrisons, 
had assefiibled at a single point within 
sight of our coast. To trust to our 


fleet was to trust to the winds and the 
waves. The breeze which was favour- 
able to the invader might prevent our 
men of war from standing out to sea. 
Only nine years this had actually 
happened. The Protestant wind, be- 
fore which the Dutch armament bad 
run full sail down the Channel, had 
driven King James’s navy back into 
the Thames. It must then be acknow- 
ledged to be not improbable that the 
enemy might land. And, if he landed, 
what would he find ? An open country ; 
a rich country ; provisions everywhere ; 
not a river but which could be forded ; 
no natural fastnesses such as protect 
the fertile plains of Italy ; no artificial 
fastnesses such as, at every .step, im- 
pede the progress of a conqueror in the 
Netherlands. Everything must then 
be staked on the steadiness of the 
militia; and it was pernicious flattery 
to represent the militia as equal to a 
conflict in the field with veterans whose 
whole life had been a preparation for 
the day of battle. The instances which 
it was the fashion to cite of the great 
achievements of soldiers taken from the 
threshing floor and the shopboard were 
fit only for a schoolboy’s theme. 
•Somers, who had studied ancient lite- 
rature like a man, — a rare thing in his 
time,— said that those instances refuted 
the doctrine which they were meant to 
prove. He disposed of much idle de- 
clamation about the Lacedaemonians by 
saying, most concisely, correctly ^nd 
happily, that the Lacedaemonian com- 
monwealth really Was a standing army 
which threatened all the rest of Greece. 
In fact, the Spartan had no tilling ex- 
cept war. Of arts, sciences and letters 
he was ignorant. The labour of the 
spade and of the loom, and the petty 
gains of trade, he contemptuously aban- 
doned to men of a lower caste. His 
whole existence from childhood to old 
age was one long military training. 
Meanwhile the Athenian, the Corin- 
thian, the Argive, the Theban, gave 
his chief attention to his oliveyard or 
his vineyard, his warehouse or hia 
worlishop, and took up his shield and 
spear only for short terms and at long 
intervals. The difference therefore 
between a Lacedeemonian phalanx and 
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any other phalanx was long as great as 
the difference between a regiment of 
the French household troops and a 
regiment of the London trainbands. 
Lacedsmon consequently continued to 
be dominant in Greece till other states 
began to employ regular troops. Then 
her supremacy was at an end. She 
was great while slie was a standing 
army among militias. She fell when 
she had to contend with other standing 
armies. The lesson which is really to 
be learned from her ascendency and 
from her decline is this, that the occa- 
sional soldier is no match for the pro- 
fessional soldier.* 

* The more minutely we examine the his- 
tory of the decline and fall of LacpdEemDn.thB 
more reason we shall find to admire the eapa- 
city of Somers. The first f^reat humiliation 
which befel the Lacedaemonians was the aJTalr 
of Sphacteria. It is remarkable that on this 
occasion they were vanquished by men who 
made a trade of war. The force which Cleon 
carried out with him from Athena to the Bay 
of Pyloa, and to which the event of the con- 
flict ia to be chiefly ascribed, consisted en- 
tirely of mercenaries,— archers from Scythia 
and light infantry from Thrace, The victory 
gained by the Lacedemonians over a great con- 
federate anny at Tcgea retrieved that military 
reputation which the disaster of Sphacteria had 
impaired. Yet even, at Tcgea it was signally 
proved that the Lacedmmoniana, though far 
superior to occasional soldiers, were not 
equal to professional soldiers. On every point 
but one the allies were put to rout; but 
on one point the Lacedaemonians gave way; 
and that was the point where they were op- 
posed to a brigade of a thousand Argives, 
picked men, whom the state to which they 
belonged had during many yeara trained to 
war at the public charge, and who were, in 
fact'," a standing army. Alter the battle of 
Tegea, many years elapsed beforo the Lace- 
daemonians sustained a defeat. At length a 
calamity befel them which astonished all their 
neighbours* A division of the army of Age- 
flilflus wa.s cut off and destroyed almost to a 
man; and this exploit, which seemed almost 
portentous to the Greeks of that ' age, was 
achieved by Iphicrates, at the head of a body 
of mercenary light infantry. But It was from 
the day of Leuctra that the fall of Sparta l?e- 
oame rapid and violent, Somd time before 
that day the Thebans had resolved to fol- 
low the example which hod been set many 
years before by the Argivea. Borne hundreds 
of athletic youths, carefully selected, were set 
apart, under the names of the City Band and 
tho Bacred Band, to form a standing army. 
Their business was war. They encamped in 
the citadel ; they were supported at the ex- 
pense of the oommunlty ; and they becapiB, 
under assiduous training, the flrst soldiers In 
Greece. They were constantly victorious till 
they were opposed to Philip’s admirably dis- 
ciplined ph^anx at Clueronea; and even at 


The same lesaon Somers drew from 
the history of Rome ; and every scholar 
who really understands that history 
will admit that he was in the right. 
The finest militia that ever existed 
was probably that of Italy in the third 
century before Christ. It might have 
been thought that siven or ^ight hun- 
dred thousand fighting men. who as- 
suredly wanted neither natural courage 
nor public spirit, W'ould have bi8n able 
to protect their own hearths andhltars 
against an invader. An invader came, 
bringing witli him an army small and 
exhausted by a march over the snows 
of the Alps, but familiar with battles 
and sieges. At the head of this army 
ho traversed the peninsula to and fro, 
gained a succession of victories against 
immense numerical odds, slaughtered 
the hardy youth of Latium like sheep, 
by tens of thousands, encamped under 
the w'alls of Rome, continued during six- 
teen years to maintain himselfin a hostile 
country, and was never dislodged till 
he had by a cruel discipline gradually 
taught his adversaries howto resisthim. 

It was idle to repeat the names of 
great battles won, in the middle ages, 
by men who did not make war their 
chief calling ; those battles proved only 
that one militia might beat another, 
and not that a militia could beat :l 
regular army. As idle was it to de- 
claim about the camp at Tilbury. We 
had indeed reason to be proud of tlie 
spirit which all classes of Englishmen, 
gentlemen and yPomen, peasants and 
burgaeses, had so signally displayed in 
th'o great crisis of 1688. Bu^we had 
also reason to be thankful that, with 
all their spirit, they were not brought 
face to face with the Spanish battalions. 
Somers related an anecdote, well w'orthy 
to be remembered, which had been pre- 
served by tradition in the noble house 
of De Verc. One of the most illustriouH 

Charonea they were not defeated, but plain in 
th^r ranks, fighting to the last. It was this 
band, directed by the eklll of great captains, 
which gave tho decfalve blow to the Lacedre- 
monlan power. It Is to bo observed that 
there WBia no degeneracy among the Lacede- 
monians. Even down to the time of Pyrrhus 
they seem to have been in all military quali- 
ties equal to their ancestors who conquered at 
PUteea. But their ancestors at Flatfca hud 
not Buoh enemies to encounter, 
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men of thaL house, a captain who had 
acquired much experience and much 
fame in the Netherlands, had, in the 
crisis of peril, been summoned back to 
England by Elizabeth, and rode with 
her through the endless ranks of shout- 
ing pikenien. She asked him what he 
thought of tho army. " It is,” he said, 
“ a brave army,” There was something 
in his tone or manner which showed 
that he, meant more than his words ex- 
prcs.sed. The Queen insisted on his 
speaking out. “Madam,” he said, 
“Your Grace’s army is brave indeed. 
I have not in tho world the name of a 
coward ; and yet I am the greatest 
coward here. All these fine fellows 
arc praying that the enemy may land, 
and that there maybe a battle; and 
I, wlio know that enemy well, cannot 
think of such a battle without dismay.” 
De Vere was doubtless in tlin right. 
The Duke of Parma, indeed, would not 
have, subjected our country; hut it is 
by no means improbable that, if he had 
effected a landing, the island would 
have been the theatre, of a war greatly 
resembling that which Hannibal waged 
in Italy, and that the invaders would 
not have been driven out till many 
cities had been sacked, till many coun- 
ties had been wasted, and till multi- 
tudes of our stout-hearted rustics and 
artisan.s had perished in the carnage of 
days not less terrible than thoso of 
Thrasymene and Cannae, 

While the pamphlets of Trenchard 
and Somers were- in every hand, tho 
Parliament met. 

The words with which tTic King 
Mcptingof session brought the 

Pariia- great question to a speedy issue. 

■ “The circumstances,” ho said, 
“ of affairs abroad are such, that I 
think myself obliged to tell you my 
□pinion, that, for the present, England 
cannot be safe without a land force ; 
and I hopo wc shall not give those that 
mean us ill the opportunity of effecting 
that under the notion of a peace Vhicb 
they could not bring to pass by war.” 

The speech was well received; for 
that Parliament was tho- 
liing'i roughly well affected to the 
Government. The members 
rcucivoj. ]j ].0 com- 


munity, been put into high good humour 
by the return of peace and by the revival 
of trade. They were indeed still under 
the influence of the feelings oftthe pre- 
ceding day; and they had still in their 
ears the thanksgiving sermons and 
thanksgiving anthems : all the bonfires 
had hardly burned out ; and the rows 
of lamps and candles had hardly been 
taken down. Many, therefore, who did 
not assent to all that the King had 
said, joined in a loud hum of approba- 
tion when he concluded.^ As soon as 
the Common, s had retired to their own 
chamber, they resolved to present an 
address assuring His Majesty that they 
would stand by him in peace as firmly 
as they had stood by him in war. Sey- 
mour, who had, during the autumn, 
been going from shiro to shire, for the 
purpose of inflaming the country gen- 
tlemen against the ministry, ventured 
to make some un courtly remarks : but 
he gave so much offence that he was 
hissed down, and did not venture to 
demand a division. f 

The friends of the Government were 
greatly elated by tho proceed- Debafe od 
ings of this day. During the 
following week hopes were en- 
tertained that the Parliament naight he 
induced to vote a peace establishment 
of thirty thousand men. But these 
hopes were delusive. Tho hum with 
which William’s speech had been re- 
ceived, and the hiss which had drowned 
tlie voice of Seymour, had been mia- 
understood. The Commons wore in- 
deed warmly attacfied to the King’s 
person and government, and quick to 
resent any disrespectful mention of hia 
name. But the members who were 
disposed to let him have even half as 
many troops as he thought necessary 
were a minority. On the tenth of De- 
cember hi,s speech was con.sidered in a 
Committee of the whole House; and 
Harley came forward ns the chief of 
the opposition. He did not, like some 
hot headed naen, among both the Whigs 
and the Tories, contend that there 
ought to he no regular soldiere. But 

* UHermitage, Dbc. 

t ComniDDs’ Journal, t)cc. 3. 1^07, Lllcr- 
miiaec, Ucc, 
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he maintained that it was unnecessary 
to keep up, after the peace of Ryswick, 
a larger force than had been kept up 
after tije peace of Nimeguen. He 
moTed, therefore, that the military es- 
tablishment should be reduced to what 
it had been in the year 1680. The 
Ministers found that, on this occasion, 
neither their honest nor their dishonest 
supporters could be trusted. For, in 
the minds of the most respectable men, 
the prejudice against standing armies 
was of too long growth and too deep 
root to be at once removed ; and those 
means by which the Court might, at 
another time, have secured the help of 
venal politicians were, at that moment, 
of less avah than usual. The Triennial 
Act was beginning to produce its effects. 
A general election was at hand. Every 
member who had constituents was de- 
fiiroua to please them ; and it was cer- 
tain that no member would please bis 
constituents by voting for a standing 
army: and the resolution moved by 
Harley was strongly supported by Howe, 
was carried, was reported to the House 
□n the following day, and, after a debate 
in which several orators made a great 
display of their knowledge of ancient 
and moderti history, was confirmed by 
one hundred and eighty five votes to 
one hundred and forty eight.’*' 

In this debate the fear and hatred 
sandrr wliich maiiy of the best 

land at- frieuds of the Government re- 
tackcj. garded Sunderland were un- 
equivocally manifested. “ It is easy,” 
such was the langifage of several mem- 
bers, “ it is easy to guess by whom that 
unhappy sentence was inserted in the 
speech from the Throng. No person 
well acquainted with the disastrous 
and disgraceful history of the last two 
reigns can doubt who the minister is, 
who is now whispering evil counsel in 
the ear of a third master.” The Cliam- 
berlain, thus fiercely attacked, was very 
feebly defended. There was indeed in 
the House of Commons a small knot of 
his creatures ; and they were men not 
destitute of a certain kind of ability; 
but their moral character was as bad 

• L’Henr^taije, Dec. Deo. Jour- 


as his. One of them was the late Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, Guy, who had 
been turned out of his place for cor- 
ruption. Another was the late Speaker, 
Trevor, who had, from the chair, put 
the question whether he was or was 
not a rogue, and had been forced to 
pronounce that the .Ayes had it. A 
third was Charles Duncombe, long the 
greatest goldsmith of Lombard Street, 
and now one of the greatest landowners 
of the N orth Ri ding of Y orkshire. Pos- 
sessed of a private fortune equal to that 
of any duke, he had not thought it 
beneath him to accept the place of 
Cashier of the Excise, and had perfectly 
understood how to make that place 
lucrative; but he had recently been 
ejected from office by Montague, who 
thought, with good reason, that he was 
not a man to be trusted. Such advo- 
cates as Trevor, Guy and Buncombe 
could do little for Sunderland in de- 
bate. The statesmen of the Junto 
would do nothing for him. They had 
undoubtedly owed much to him. His 
influence, cooperating with their own 
great abilities and with the force of 
circumstances, had induced the King 
to commit the direction of the internal 
administration of the realm to a Whig 
Cabinet. But the distrust which the 
old traitor and apostate inspired was 
not to be overcome. The ministers 
could not be sime that he was not, 
while smiling on' them, whispering in 
confidential tones to them, pouring out, 
as it might seem, all his heart to them, 
really calumniating them in the closet 
or suggesting to the opposition some 
ingenious mode of attacking them. 
They had very recently been thwarted 
by him. They were bent on making 
Wharton a Secretary of State, and had 
therefore looked forward with impa- 
tience to the retirement of Trumball, 
who was indeed hardly equal to the 
duties of his great place. To their 
surprise and mortification they learned, 
oil tlfe eve of tlie meeting of Parlia- 
ment, that Trumball had suddenly 
resigned, and Vernon, the Under Se- 
cretary, had been summoned to Ken- 
sington, and bad returned thence with 
the seals, Vernon was a zealous Whig, 
and not personally uuacceptablo to tha 
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chiefs of his parly. ^ut the Lord 
Chancellor, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, might not unnaturally thiuk it 
strange that a post of the highest im- 
portance should have been fiUed up in 
opposition to their known wishes, and 
with a haste and a secresy which plainly 
showed that the King did not wish to 
be annoyed by their remonstrances. 
The Lord Chamberlain pretended that 
liG had done all in his power to serve 
Wharton. But the Whig chiefs were 
not men to be duped by the professions 
of so notorious a liar. Montague bit- 
terly described him as a fireship, dan- 
gerous at best, but on the whole most 
dangerous as a consort, and least dan- 
gerous when showing hostile colours. 
.Smith, who was the most efficient Of 
Montague’s lieutenants, both in the 
Treasury and in the Parliament, cor- 
dially sympathised with his leader. 
Sunderland was therefore left unde- 
fended. His enemies became holder 
and more vehement every day. Sir 
1'homas Dyke, member for Grinstead, 
and Lord Norris, son of the Earl of 
Abingdon, talked oi moving an address 
req^uesting the King to banish for over 
from the Court and the Council that 
evil adviser who had misled His Ma- 
jesty’s royal uncles, had betrayed the 
liberties of the people, and had abjured 
the Protestant religion. 

Sunderland bad been uneasy from 
the first moment at which his name 
had been rnentioimd in the House of 
Commons. He was now’ in an agony 
of terror. The whole enigma of his 
life, an enigma of which many unsatis- 
factory and some absurd explanations 
have been propounded, is at once 
solved if we consider him as a man in- 
satiably greedy of wealth and power, 
and yet nervously apprehensive of 
danger. He rushed with ravenous 
eagerness' at every bait which was 
offered to his cupidity. But any omin- 
ous shadow, any threatening mifrmur, 
sufficed to stop him in his full career, 
and to* make him change his course or 
bury himself in a hiding place. He 
ought to have thought himself fortunate 
indeed, W'hon, after all the crimes which 
he had committed, he found himself 


again enj oying his picture gallery and 
his woods at Althorpe, sitting in the 
House df Lords, admitted to the royal 
closet, pensioned from the Privy Purse, 
consulted about the mo^t important 
affairs of state. But his ambition and 
avarice would not suffer him to rest till 
he held a high and lucrative office, till 
he was a regent of the kingdom. The 
consequence was, as might hava^ been 
expected, a violent clamour; and that 
olamour he had not the spirit to face. 

His friends as.surcd him that the 
threatened address would not be car- 
ried. Perhaps a hundred and sixty 
members might vote for it ; but hardly 
more. “ A hundred and sixty ! ” he 
cried ; ‘‘No minister can stand against 
a hundred and sixty. I am sure that 
I will not try.” It must be remem-, 
bered that a hundred and sixty votes 
in a House of five hundred and thirteen 
members would correspond to more 
than two hundi’ed votes in the present 
House of Commons ; a very formidable 
minority on tliBiUufavourable side of a 
question deeply affecting the personal 
character of a public m< 4 n. William, 
unwilling to part with p, servant whom 
he knew to be. unprincipled, but whom 
he did not consider as more unprinci- 
pled than many other English politi- 
cians, and in w’hom he had found mu eh 
of a very useful sort of knovrledge, and 
of a very useful sort of ability, tried to 
induce the ministry to come to the 
rescue. It was particularly important 
to sooth Wharton, who had beefl exas- 
perated by his recent disappointment, 
and had probably exasperated the other 
members of the Junto. He was sent 
for to the palace. The King himself 
intreated him to be reconciled to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and to prevail on 
the Whig leaders in the Lower House 
to oppose any motion which Dyke or 
Norris might make. Wharton answered 
ill a manner which made it clear that 
from him no help was to bo expected, 
Sunderland’s terrors now became in- 
supportable. He had requested some 
of his friends to come to his house that he 
might consult them; they came at tho 
appointed hour, but found that he had 
gone to Kensington, and had left word 
that he should soon be back. When ho 
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joined Uiem, they obaei^ed tbatheha.d 
not the gold kRy which is the badge 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and aaked 
where it was. “ At Kensington,” 
answered Sunderland. They found 
that he had tendered his resignation, 
and that it had been, after a long 
struggle, accepted. They blamed his 
haste, and told him that, since he had 
summoned them to advise him on that 
day, he might at least have waited tiU 
the morrow. “To morrow,” ho ex- 
claimed, “ would have ruined me. To 
night has saved me.” 

Meanwhile, both the disciples of 
Theqa- SomBTS aiid the disciples gf 
Trenchard were grumbling at 
Ijjs Rnny. Harlej’s resolution. The dis- 
ciples of Somers maintained that, 
if it w’as right to have an army at 
all, it must bo right to have an efficient 
army. The disciples of Trenchard com- 
plained that a great principle had been 
shamefully given up. On the vital 
issue, Standing Army or no Standing 
Army, the Commons had pronounced 
an erroneous, a fatal decision. Whether 
that army should consist of five regi- 
ments or of fifteen was hardly worth 
debating. The great dyke which kept 
out arbitrary power had been broken. 
It was idle to say that tlio breach was 
narrow; for it would soon be widened 
by the flood which would rush in. The 
war of pamphlets raged more fiercely' 
than ever. At the same time alarming 
symptoms began to appear among the 
men Of the swordc They saw them- 
selves every day described in print as 
the scum of society, as moiTaJ enemies 
of the liberties of their country. Was 
it reasonable, — such was the language 
of some scribblers, — that an honest 
gentleman should pay a heavy land 
tax, in order to support in idleness and 
luxury a set of fellows who requited 
him by seducing his dairy maids and 
shooting his partridges? Nor was it 
only in Grub Street tracts that such 
reflections were to he found. It was 
known aU over the town that uncivil 
things had been said of the military 
profession in the House oi Commons, i 
and that Jack Howe, in particular, had, 
on this BubjeQf, given the rein to his 
isrit and to his iU nature. Some rough 


and daring veterans, marked with the 
scars of Steinkirk and singed with the 
smoke of Namur, threatened vengeance 
for these insults. The writers and 
speakers who had taken the greatest 
liberties went in constant fear of being 
accosted by fierce-looking captains, and 
required to make an immediate choico 
between fighting and being caned. One 
gentleman, who had made himself con- 
spicuous by the severity of his language, 
went about with pistols in his pockets. 
Howe, whose courage was not pro- 
portionate to his malignity and petu- 
lance, was so much frightened, that he 
retired into the country. The King, 
well aware that a single blow given, at 
that critical conjiuicture, by a soldier 
to a member of Parliament might pro- 
duce disastrous consequences, ordered 
the officers of the army to their quarters, 
and, by the vigorous exertion of his 
authority and influence, succeriJed in 
preventing all outrage. 

All this time the feeling in favour of 
a regular force seemed to be growing 
in the House of Commons, The re- 
signation of Sunderland had put many 
hone.st gentlemen in good humour. 
The Whig leaders exerted themselves 
to rally their followers, held meetings 
at the “Rose,” and represented strongly 
the dangers to which the country would 
be exposed, if defended only by a 
militia. The opposition asserted that- 
neither bribes nor promises were spared. 
The ministers at length flattered them- 
selves that Harley’s resolution might 
be rescinded. On the eighth of Janu- 
ary they again tried their strength, and 
were again defeated, though by a 
smaller majority than before. A hun- 

• In the first act of Farquhar’a Trip to the 
Jubilee, the passions which about hia time 
agitated society are exhibited with much^irit. 
Alderman Smuj^gler sees Colonel Standard, 
and exclaims, “ There’s another plagne of the 
nation, a red coat and feather.’’ “ I’m dis- 
banded,” says the Colonel. “ This ve^ mom- 
lug, in Hyde Park, my bravo regiment, a 
thousand men that look^ like Ilona yesterday, 
were Mattered and looked as poor and simple 
os the herd of deer that grazed beside them.” 
“Fal nl derad I ” cries the Alderman : “I’ll 
have a bonfire this night, as high as the monu- 
ment.” “ A bonfire 1 ” answered the soldier ; 
“ thou dry, withered, ill nature I hod not those 
brave fellow.s’ swords defended you, ypur 
housn had been a bonfire ere this about your 
ears.” 
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dred and sixty four members divided 
with them. A hundred and eighty 
eight were for adhering to tho vote of 
the eleventh of December. It ‘was re- 
marked that on this occasion the naval 
men, with Rooke at their head, voted 
against the Government.* 

It was necessary to yield. All that 
remained was to put on the words of 
the resolution of the eleventh of De- 
cember the most favourable sense that 
they could be made to bear. They did 
indeed admit of very different interpre- 
tations. The force which was actually 
in England in 1680 hardly amounted 
to five thousand men. But the garri- 
son of Tangier and tlie regiments in 
the pay of the Batavian federation, 
which, as they were available for the 
defence of England against a forei^ 
or domestic enemy, might be said to 
be in some sort part of tho English 
army, amounted to at least five thou- 
sand more. The construction which 
the ministers put on the resolution of 
tlie eleventh of December was, that tho 
army was to consist of ten thousand 
men; and in this construction the 
House acquiesced. It was not held to 
be necessary that the Parliament should, 
as in our time, fix the amount of the 
land force. The Commons thought 
that they sufficiently limited the num- 
ber of soldiers by limiting the sum 
which was to be expended in maintain- 
ing soldiers. What that sum should 
be was a question which raised much 
debate. Harley was unwilling to give 
more than three hundred thousand 
pounds. Montague struggled for four 
hundred thousand. The general sense 
of the House was that Harley offered 
toolittl#, andtliat Montague demanded 
too much. At last, ou the fourteenth 
of J^inuary, a vote was taken for three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
1' our days later the House resolved to 
grant half-pay to the disbanded officers 
till they should he otherwise provided 
for. The half-pay was meant To be a 
retainer as well as a reward. The 
effect of this important vote therefore 
was that, whenever a new war should 
break out, the nation would be able to 

• L'HermitaB'0, January 


command the services of many gentle- 
men of great military experience. The 
ministry afterwards succeeded in ob- 
taining, much against the will of a 
portion of tho opposition, a separate 
vote for three thousand marines. 

A Mutiny Act, which had been passed 
in 1697, expired in the spring Mutiny 
of 1698. As yet no such Act 
had been passed except in time of war 7 
and the temper of the Parliament and 
of the nation was such that the minis- 
ters did not venture to ask, in time of 
peace, for a renewal of powers unknown 
to the constitution. For tho present, 
therefore, the soldier was again, as in 
the times which preceded tho Revolu- 
tion, subject to exactly the same law 
which governed the citizen. 

It was only in matters relating to 
the army that the government 
found the Commons unmanage- ^ 
able. Liberal provision was made for 
the navy. The number of seamen was 
fixed at ten thousand, a great force, 
according to the notions of that age, 
for a time of peace. The funds assigned 
some years before for the support of 
the civil list had fallen short of the 
estimate. It was res^olved that a new 
arrangement should be made, and that 
a certain income should be settled on 
the King. The amount was fixed, by 
an unanimous vote, at seven hundred 
thousand pounds; and the Commons 
declared that, by making this ample 
provision for his comfort and dignity, 
they meant to express their s^nse of 
the great things which he had done for 
the country. It is probable, however, 
that so "large a sum would not hav& 
been given without debates and di- 
visions, had it not been understood 
that he meant to take on himself the 
charge of the Duke of Q-loucewSter’s 
establishment, and that he would in all 
probability have to pay fifty thousand 
pounds a year to Mary of Modena. 
The Tories were unwilling to disoblige 
the Princess of Denmark; and the 
Jacobites abstained from offering any 
opposition to a grant in the benefit of 
which they hoped that the banished 
family would participate. 

It was not merely by pecuniary libe- 
rality that the Parliament testified 
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attachment to the Sovereign. A biU 
Acii con. was rapidly passed which with- 
nljh"® benefit of the Habeas 

Treawn. Corpus Act, during twelve 
months more, from Bernardi and some 
other conspirators who had been con- 
cerned in the Assassination Plot, but 
whose guilt, though demonstrated to 
the con'V'iction of every reasonable 
man, could not be proved by two wit- 
nesses. At the same time new securi- 
ties were provided against a new danger 
which threatened the government. The 
peace had put an end to the apprehen- 
sion that the throne of William might 
he subverted by foreign arms, but had, 
at the same time, facilitated domestic 
treason. It w'as no longer nei^essary 
for an agent from Saint Germains to 
cross the sea in a fishing boat, under 
the constant dread of being intercepted 
by a craiscr. It was no longer neces- 
sary for him to land on a desolate 
beach, to lodge in a thatched hovel, to 
dress himself like a carter, or to travel 
up to town on foot. He came openly 
by the Calais packet, walked into the 
best inn at Dover, and ordered post- 
horses for London- Meanwhile young 
Englishmen of quality 'and fortune 
were hastening in crowds to Paris. 
They would naturally wish to see him 
who had once been their King; and 
this curiosity, though in itself innocent, 
might have evil consequences. Artful 
tempters would doubtless be on the 
watch for every such traveller; and 
many tuch travellefs might be well 
pleased to be courteously accosted, in a 
foreign land, by Englishmen of honour- 
able name, distinguished apffearance, 
and insinuating address. It was not 
to be expected that a lad fresh from the 
university would be able to refute aU 
the sophisms and calumnies wdiich 
might breathed in his ear by dexter- 
ous and experienced seducers. Nor 
would it be strange if he should, in no 
long time, accept an invitation to a 
private audience at Saint Germains, 
should be charmed by the graces of 
Mary of Modena, should find something 
engaging in the childish innocence of 
the Prince of Wales, should kiss the 
hand of James, and should return home 
an ardent Jacobite. An Act was 


thereforo passed forbidding English 
subjects to hold any intercourse orally, 
or by writing, or by message, with the 
exiled family. A day was fixed after 
which no English subject, who had, 
during the late war, gone into France 
without the royal permission or borne 
arms against his couatry, was to be 
permitted to reside in this kingdom, 
except under a special license from the 
King. Whoever infringed these rules 
incurred the penalties of high treason. 

The dismay was at first great 
among the malecontents. For English 
and Irish Jacobites, who had served 
under the standards of Lewis or hung 
about the Court of Saint Germains, 
had, since the peace, come over in 
multitudes to England. It was com- 
plited that thousands were within tlie 
scope of the new Act, But the severity 
of that Act was mitigated by a benefi- 
cent administration. Some fiiTce. and 
stubborn non-jurors who would not de- 
base themselves by asking for any in- 
dulgence, and some conspicuous enemies 
of the government who had asked for 
indulgence in vain, were under the. 
necessity of taking refuge on the Con- 
tinent. But the great majority of 
those offenders who promised to live 
peaceably underWilliam's rule obtained 
Ilia permission to remain in their native 
land. 

Ill the case of one great oftender 
there were some circumstance.^ ^ari of 
which attracted general intc- riunc^ny. 
rest, and which might furnish a good 
subject to a novelist or a dramatist. 
Near fourteen years before this time, 
Sunderland, then Secretary of State to 
Charles the Second, had married his 
daughter Lady Elizabeth Spencer to 
Donough Macarthy, Earl of Clancarty, 
the lord of an immense domain in 
Munster. Both the bridegroom and 
the bride were mere children, the bride- 
groom only fifteen, the bride only eleven. 
Afterthe ceremony they were separated; 
and m&ny years full of strange vicissi- 
tudes elapsed before they again met. 
The boy soon visited his estates in 
Ireland. He had been bred a member 
of the Church of England; but his 
opinions and his practice were loose. 
He found himself among kinsmen who 
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wero zealuus Roman Catholics. A 
Roman Catholic King was on the 
throne. To turn Roman Catholic was 
tliD heat recommendation to favour both 
at Whitehall and at Dublin Castle. 
Clancarty speedily changed his reli- 
gion, and from a dissolute Protestant 
heeamo a dissolute Papist. After the 
Revolution he ^)llowpd the fortunes of 
James ; sate in the Celtic Parliament 
whicli met at the King’s Inns ; com- 
manded a regiment in the Celtic army; 
was forced to surrender himself to 
Marlborough at Cork ; was sent to 
England, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower. The Clancarty estates, which' 
were supposed to yield a rent of not 
much less than ten thousand a year,' 
were confiscated. They were charged 
with an annuity to the EaiTs brother, 
and wilh another annuity to his wife : 
but the greater part was bestowed by 
the King on Lord Woodstock, the eldest 
son of Portland. Dui’ing some time 
the prisoner’s life w^as not safe. For 
the iDopular voice accused him of out- 
rages for which the utmost license of 
civil war would not furnish a plea. It 
is said that he was threatened with an 
appeal of murder by the widow of a 
Protestant clergyman who had been 
put to death during the troubles. After 
passing three years in confinement, 
Clancarty made his escape to the Con- 
tinent, was graciously received at Saint 
Grermains, and was entrusted with the 
command of a corps of Irish refugees. 
When the treaty ^of Ryswick had put 
ail end to the hope that the banished 
dynasty would bo restored by foreign 
arms, he flattered himself that he 
might be able to make liis peace with 
the English Government. Rut ho was 
grievously disappointed. The interest 
of his wife’s family was undoubtedly 
more than sufficient to obtain a pardon 
for him. Rut on that interest he could 
not reckon. The selfish, base, covetous 
father-in-law was not at all desirous to 
have a highborn beggar aud thw pos- 
terity of a highborn beggar to maintain. 
The ruling passion of the brother-in- 
law was a stern and acrimonious party 
spirit. He could not bear to think that 
he wa.s so nearly connected with an 
enemy of the Revolution and of the 


Rill of Rights, and would with pleasure 
have seen the odious tie severed even 
by the hand of the executioner. There 
was one, however, from whom the 
ruined, expatriated, proscribed young 
nobleman might hope to find a kind 
reception. He stole across the Channel 
in disguise, presented himself at Sun- 
derland’s door, and requested to see 
Lady Clancarty. He was charged, he 
said, with a message to her from her 
mother, who was then lying on a sick 
bed at Windsor. Ry this fiction he ob- 
tained admission, made himself known 
to his wife, whose thoughts had pro- 
bably been constantly fixed on him 
during many years, and prevailed on 
her to give him the most tender proofs 
of an affection sanctioned by the laws 
both of God and of man. The secret 
was soon discovered and betrayed by a 
waiting woman. Spencer learned that 
very night that his sisier had admitted 
her husband to her apartment. The 
fanatical young Whig, burning with 
animosity which he mistook for virtue, 
and eager to emulate the Corinthian 
who assassinated his brother, and the 
Roman who passed sentence of death 
on his son, 11^ to Vernon’s office, gave 
information that the Irish rebel, who 
had once already escaped from custody, 
was in hiding hard by, and procured a 
WEirrant and a guard of soldiers. Claii- 
carty was found in the arms of his 
wife, and dragged to the Tower. She 
followed him and implored permission 
to partake his cell. These events 
produced a great stir tliroughout the 
society of London. Sunderland pro- 
fessed etcrywhere that he heartily 
approved of his son’s conduct: but the) 
public had made up its mind about 
Sunderland’s veracity, aud paid very- 
little attention to his professions on 
this or on any other subject. In gene- 
ral, honourable men of both parties, 
whatever might be their opinion of 
Clancarty, felt great compassion for 
his mother, who was dying of a broken 
heart, and his poor young wife who 
was begging piteously to be admitted' 
within the Traitor’s Gate. Devonshire 
and Bedford joined with Ormond to 
n,sk for mercy. The aid of a still 
more powerful intercessor was called 
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in. Lady Russell was esteemed by 
the King as a valiiable friend : she was 
venerated by the nation generally as 
a saint, the widow of a martyr; and, 
when she deigned tn solicit favours, it 
was scarcely possible that she should 
solicit in vain. She naturally felt a 
str D E g sy mp athy for th a u nh appy c oupl e, 
who were parted by the walla of that 
gloomy old fortress in which she had 
herself exchanged the last sad endear- 
ments with one whose image was never 
absent from her. She took Lady Clan- 
c arty with her to the palace, obtained 
access to William, and pub a petition 
into his hand. Clancarty w as pardoned 
on condition that he should leave the 
kingdom and never return to it. A 
pension was granted to him, small when 
compared with the magnificent inherit- 
ance which he had forfeited, but quite 
sufficient to enable him to live like a 
gentleman on the Continent. He re- 
tired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, 
to Alton a. 

All this time the ways and means 
Way* aod the year WTre under con- 
Meina. sideratioH. The Parliament 
was able to grant some relief to the 
country. The land ta< was reduced 
from four shillings in the pound to 
three. But nine expensive campaigns 
had left a heavy arrear behind them; 
and it was plain that the public burdens 
must, even in the time of peace, be such 
as, before the Revolution, would have 
been thought more than sufficient to 
support a vigorous war. A country 
gentleman was in no very good humour, 
when he compared the sums which 
were now exacted from him '^ith those 
which he had been in the habit of 
paying nnder the last two kings ; his 
discontent became stronger when he 
compared his own situation with that 
of Courtiers, and above all of Dutch 
courtiers, who had been enriched by 
^ants of Crown property; and both 
interest and envy made him willing to 
listen to politicians who assured him 
that, if those grants were resumed, he 
might be relieved from another shil- 
ling. 

The arguments against such a rc- 
SLimption w'ere not likely' to he heard 
with favour by a popular assembly 


composed of taxpayers, but to states- 
men and legislators will seem unanswer- 
able. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Sovereign w'^as, by the old polity nls^ u or 
of the realm, competent to give rrTgnVn' 
or let the domains of the Crown " crTwn 
in such manner as seen^ed good 
to him. No statute defined the length 
of the term which he might grant, oi- 
the amount of the rent which he must 
reserve. He might part with the fee 
simple of a forest extending over a 
hundred .square miles in consideration 
of a tribute of a brace of hawks to be 
delivered annually to his falconer, or of 
a napkin of fine linen to be laid on the 
royal bable at the coronation banquet. 
In fact, there had been hardly a reign 
since the Conquest, in whiqh great 
estates had not been bestowed by our 
princes on favoured subjects. An- 
ciently, indeed, what had been lavishly 
given was not seldom violently taken 
away. 8ev?ral laws for the resumption 
of Crown lands were passed by the 
Parliaments of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Of thoso laws the 
last was that which, in tho year 1485, 
immediately after the battle of Eos- 
worth, annulled the donations of tin; 
kings of the House of York. More 
than two hundred years had since 
elapsed without any Resumption Act. 
An estate derived from the royal 
liberality had long been universally 
thought as secure as an estate which 
had descended from father to son since 
tho compilation of Domesday Eook, 
No title was considered as move perfect 
than that of the Russells to Woburn, 
given by Henry the Eighth to the first 
Earl of Bedford, or than that of the 
Cecils to Hatfield, purchased from the 
Crown for less than a third of the real 
value by the first Earl of Salisbury. 
The Long Parliament did not, even in 
that celebrated instrument of nineteen 
articles, which was framed expressly 
for tke purpose of making the King a 
mere Doge, propose to restrain him 
from dealing according to his pleasure 
with his parks and his castles, his 
fi.sh cries and his mines. After the 
Restoration, under the government of 
an easy prince, who had indeed little 
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disposition to give, but who could not 
bear to refuse, many noble private 
fortunes were carved out of the pro- 
perty of the Crown. Some of the 
person, 4 who were thus enrialied, Albe- 
marle, for example, Sandwich and 
Clarendon, might be thought to have 
fairly earned tljeir master’s favour by 
their services. Others had merely 
amused his leisure or pandered to his 
vices. His mistresses were munificently 
rewarded. Estates sufficient to support 
the liighest rank in the peerage were 
distributed among his illegitimate chil- 
dren. That these grants, however pro- 
digal, were strictly legal, was t;iC|itly 
admitted by the Estates of the Healm, 
when, in 1689, they recounted and 
condemned the unconstitutional acta of 
the kings of the House of Stuart. 
Neither in the Declaration of Right 
nor in the Bill of Rights i.s there a 
word on the subject. William, there- 
fore, thought himself at liberty to give 
away his hereditary domains a.s freely 
as his predecessors liad given aw£ly 
theirs. There was much murmuring 
at the profusion wdtli which he re- 
warded hi, a Dutch favourites ; and 'wo 
have seen that, on ono occasion in the 
year 1696, the House of Commons in- 
terfered for the purpose of restraining 
his liberality. An address was pre- 
sented requesting him not to grant to 
Portland an extensive territory in 
North Wales. But it is to be observed 
that, though in this address a strong 
opinion was exjyessed that the grant 
would be mischievous, the Commons 
did not deny, and must therefore be 
considered as having admitted, that it 
would be perfectly legal. The King, 
however, yielded ; and Portland was 
forced to content himself with ten or 
twelve manors scattered over Various 
counties from Cumberland to Sussex. 

It .seems, therefore, clear that our 
princes w^ere, by the law of the land, 
competent to do what they would with 
their hereditary estates. It is pfrfectly 
true that the law was defective, and 
that the profusion with which mansion.^, 
abbeys, chaces, warrens, beds of ore, 
whole streets, whole market towns, had 
been bestowed on courtiers was greatly 
to be lamented. Nothing could have 


been more proper than to pass a pro- 
spective statute tying np in strict entail 
the little which still remained of tha 
Crown property. But to annul by a 
retrospective statute patents, which in 
Westminster Hall Were held to be 
legally vallid, would have been simply 
robbery. Such robbefy must neces- 
sarily havo made all property insecure ; 
and a statesman must be short-sighted 
indeed who imagines that what makes 
property insecure can really make so- 
ciety pro.sperous. 

But it i.s vain to expect that men 
who are inflamed by anger, who are 
suffering distress, and who fancy that 
it is in their power to obtain imme- 
diate relief from their distresses at the 
expense of those who have excited their 
anger, will reason as calmly as the 
historian who, biassed neither by in- 
terest nor passion, reviews the events 
of a past age. The public burdens 
were hea\y. To whatever extent the 
grants of royal domains wore revoked, 
those hiir-dens would be lightened, 
Some of the recent grants had un- 
doubtedly been profuse. Some of the 
living grantees were unpopular. A 
cry was raised which soon became for- 
midably loud. All the Torie.s, all the 
malecontent Whigs, and multitudes 
who, without being either Tories or 
malecontent Whigs, disliked taxes and 
disliked Dutchmen, called for a re- 
sumption of all the Crown property 
which King William liad, as it was 
phrased, been deceived into , giving 
away. 

On the seventh of February 1698, 
this subject, destined to irritate Pr^^^d. 
the public mind at intervals 
duringmany years, was brought on 

under the consideration of the Srown ° 
House of Commons. The op- 
position asked leave to bring in a bill 
vacating all grants of Crown property 
which had been made skico the Revo- 
lution. The ministers were in a great 
strait: the public feeling was strong; 
a general election was approaching ; it 
was dangcrou.s and it would probably 
bo vain to encounter the prevailing 
sentiment directly. But the shock 
which could not be resisted might bo 
eluded. The ministry accordingly pro- 
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feased to find no fault with the proposed memhera, a numeroug body, who envied 


biU, except that it did not go far 
enough, and moved for leave to bring 
in two more bills, one for annulling 
the grants of James the Second, the 
other for annulling the grants of 
Charles the Second. The Tories were 
caught in their own snaj^. For most 
of the grants of Charles and James had 
been made to Tories ; and a resump- 
tion of those grants would have reduced 
some of the chiefs of the Tory party to 
poverty. Yet it was impossible to 
draw a distinction between the grants 
of William and those of his two prede- 
cessors. Nobody could pretend that 
the law had been altered since his 
accession. If, therefore, the grants of 
the Stuarts were legal, so were his : if 
his grants were illegal, so were the 
grants of his uncles. And, if both his 
grants and the grants of his uncles 
were illegal, it was absurd to say that 
the mere lapse of tirtie made a differ- 
ence. For not only was it part of the 
alphabet of the law that there was no 
prescription against the Crown, but 
the thirty eight years which had 
elapsed since the Restoration would 
not have sufficed to bar a writ of right 
brought by a private demandant against 
a wrongful tenant. Nor could it be 
pretended that William had bestowed 
his favours less judiciously than Charles 
and James, Those who were least 
friendly to the Dutch would hardly 
venture to say that Portland, Zulestein 
and Ginkell were less deserving of the 
royal bounty than* the Duchess of 
Cleveland and the Duchess of Ports-, 
mouth, than the progeny of NellXJwynn, 
than the apostate Arlington or the 
butcher Jeffreys. The opposition, 
therefore, sullenly assented to what the 
ministry proposed. From that moment 
the scheme was doomed. Everybody 
affected to be for it ; and everybody 
was really against it. The three bills 
were brought in together, read a second 
time together, ordered to be committed 
together, and were then, first mutilated, 
and at length quietly dropped. 

In the history of the financial legis- 
MnnUffue latioH of this session, there 
Were some episodes which de- 
liOQ. serve to bo related. Those 


and dreaded Montague readily became 
the unconscious tools of the cunning 
malice of Sunderland, whom Montague 
had refused to defend in Parliament, 
and who, though detested by the oppo- 
sition, contrived to exercise some influ- 
ence over that party through the 
instrumentality of Charles Dimcombe. 
Duncombe indeed had his own reasons 
for hating Montague, who had turned 
him out of the place of Cashier of the 
Excise. A serious charge was brought 
against the Board of Treasury, and 
especially against its chief. He was 
the inventor of Exchequer Bills ; and 
they were popularly called Montague’s 
notes. He had induced the Parliament 
to enact that those bills, even when at 
a discount in the market, should be re- 
ceived at par by the collectors of the 
revenue. This enactment, if honestly 
carried into effect, would have been un- 
objectionable. But it was strongly 
rumoured that there had been foul play, 
peculation, even forgery. Duncombe 
threw the most serious imputations nn 
the Board of Treasury, and pretended 
that he had been put out of his office 
only because he was too shrewd to be 
deceived, and too honest to join in de- 
ceiving the public. Tories and male- 
content Whigs, elated by the hope that 
Montague might be convicted of mal- 
versation, eagerly called for inquiry. 
An inquiry wag instituted ; but the re- 
sult not only disappointed but utterly 
confounded the accusers. The perse- 
cuted minister obtained both a complete 
acquittal and a signal revenge. Cir- 
cumstances were discovered which 
seemed to indicate that Duncombe 
himself was not blameless. The due 
was followed; he was severely cro^- 
examined ; he lost his head ; made one 
unguarded admission after another, and 
was at length compelled to confess, on 
the floor of the House, that he had been 
guilty of an infamous fraud, which, but 
for hi^ own confession, it would have 
been scarcely possible to bring home to 
him. He had been ordered by the 
Commissioners of the Excise to pay ten 
thousand pounds into the Exchequer 
for the public service. He had in his 
hands, as cashier, more than double 
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that sum in good milled silver. With 
somB of this money he bought Exche- 
qupr Bills which were then at a con- 
siderable discount : he paid those bills 
in ; and he pocketed the discount, 
which amounted to about foui: hundred 
pounds. Nor was this all. In order 
to make it appear that the depreciated 
paper, which ne'had fraudulently sub- 
stituted for silver, had been received by 
him in payment of taxes, he had em- 
ployed a knavish Jew to forge endorse- 
ments of name.s, some real and some 
imaginary. This scandalous story, 
wrung out of his own lips, was heard 
by the opposition with consternation 
and shame, by the ministers and their 
friends with vindictive exultation. It 
was resolved, without any division, that 
he should be sent to the Tower, that 
he should be kept close prisoner there, 
that he should be expelled from the 
House. Whether any further punish- 
ment could be inflicted on him was a 
perplexing question. Tho English law 
touching forgery became, at a later 
period, barbarously severe; but, in 
1698, it was absurdly lax. The pri- 
soner's offence was certainly not a 
felony; and lawyers apprehended that 
til ere would be much difficulty in con- 
victing him even of a misdemeanour. 
But a recent precedent was fresh in the 
minds of all men. The weapon which 
had reached Fenwick might reach Dun- 
combe. A bill of pains and penalties 
was brought in, and carried through 
the earlier stages with less opposition 
than might have been expected. Some 
Noes might perhaps be uttered; but no 
members ventured to say that the Noes 
had it. The Tories were mad with 
shame and mortification, at finding that 
their rash attempt to ruin an enemy 
bad produced no effect except the ruin 
of a friend. In their rage, they eagerly 
caught at a new hope of revenge, a hope 
destined to end, as their former hope 
had ended, in discomfiture and dis- 
grace. They learned, from the agents 
of Sunderland, as many people sus- 
pected, but certainly from informants 
who were well acquainted with the 
offices about Whitehall, that some se- 
curities forfeited to the Crown in Ire- 
land had been bestowed by the King 


ostensibly on one Thomas Railton, hut 
really on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The value of these securities 
was about ten thousand pounds. On 
the sixteenth of February this transac- 
tion was brought without any notice 
under the consideration of the House 
of Commons by Colonel (Jranvillo, a 
Toi^- member, nearly related to the 
Earl of Bath. Montague was taken 
completely by surprise, but manfully 
avowed the whole truth, and defended 
what he had done. The orators of the 
opposition declaimed against him with 
great animation and asperity. “This 
gentleman,’^ they said, “has at once 
violated three distinct duties. He is a 
privy councillor, and, as such, is bound 
to advise the Crown with a view, not 
to his own selfish interests, hut to the 
general good. He is the first minister 
of finance, and is, as such, bound to be 
a thrifty manager of the royal treasure. 
He is a member of this House, and is,, 
as such, bound to see that tho burden,^ 
borne by his constituents are not made 
heavier by rapacity and prodigality. 
To aU these trusts he has been un- 
faithful. The advice of the privy 
councillor to his master is, ‘ Grive me 
money.’ The first Lord of the Treasury 
signs awarrant for giving himself money 
out of the Treasury. The member for 
Westminster puts into his pocket 
money which his constituents must 
be taxed to replace.” The surprise was 
complete; the onset was formidable: 
but the Whig majority, after a nrupment 
of dismay and wavSring, rallied firmly 
round their leader. Several speakers 
declared that they highly approved of 
the prudent liberality with which His 
Majesty had requited the services of a. 
most able, diligent and trusty counsel- 
lor. It was miserable economy indeed 
to grudge a reward df a few thousands 
to one who had made the State richer 
by millions. Would that all the lar- 
gesses of former kings had been as well 
bestowed! How those largesses had 
been bestowed none knew better than 
some of the austere patriots who ha- 
rangued so loudly against tho avidity 
of Montague. If there is, it was said, 
a House in England which hag been 
gorged with undeserved riches by tho 
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prodigality of weak sovereigns, it is the 
House of Bath. Does it lie in the 
mouth of a son of that house to blame 
the judicious munificence of a wise and 
good Hing ? Before the Granvilles 
complain that distinguished merit has 
been rewarded with ten thousand 
pounds, let them refund some part of 
the hundreds of thousands which they 
have pocketed without any merit at all. 

The inile^ was, and still is, that a 
member against whom a chaigo is 
made must be heard iu his own defence, 
and must thelt^leavc the House. The 
, opposition insisted that Montague 
should retire. His friend.s maintained 
thac this case did not fall within the 
rule. Distinctions were drawn ; pre- 
cedents were cited; and at lengjth the 
question was put, that Mr. Montague 
do withdraw. The Ayes were only 
ninety seven ; the Noes two hundred 
and nine. This decisive result asto- 
nished both parties. The Tories lost 
heart and hope. The joy of the Whigs 
was boundless. It was instantly moved 
that the Honourable Charles Montague, 
Fsquire, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for his good services to this Govern- 
ment does deserve His Majesty’s favour. 
The opposition, completely cowed, did 
not venture to demand another division. 
Montague scornfully thanked them for 
the ine.stimable service which tliey had 
done him. But for their, malice he 
never should have had the honour and 
happiness of being solemnly pronounced 
by the Commons of England a benefac- 
tor of his cDuntryf As to the grant 
which had been the subject of debate, 
he was perfectly ready to givtf^ it up, if 
his accusers would engage to follow his 
example. 

Even after this defeat the Tories re- 
turned to the charge. They prelended 
that the frauds which had been com- 
mitted with respect to the Exchequer 
Bills had been facilitated by the mis- 
management of the Board of Treasury, 
and moved a resolution which implied 
a censure on that Board, and especially 
on its chief. This resolution was 
rejected by a hundred and seventy 
votes to eighty eight. It was remarked 
that Spencer, as if anxious to show thal^j 
he had taken no part in the machina- 


tions of which his father was justly or 
unjustly suspected, spoke in this debate 
with great warmth against Dun comb n 
and for Montague. 

A few days later, the biU of pains . 
and penalties against Dun- 
combe passed the Commons, i.aim nni 
It provided that two thirds of 
his enormou.s property (’real and 
personal, should be confiscated 
and applied to the public service. Till 
the third reading there was no serious 
opposition. Then the Tories mustered 
their strength. They were defeated by 
a hundred and thirty eight votes to a 
hundred and three; and the bill was 
carried up to the Lords by the Mar- 
quess of Hartington, a young nobleman 
whom the great body of WTiigs re- 
spected as one of their hereditary 
chiefs, as the heir of Devonshire, and 
as the son in law of Russell. 

That Duncombo had been guilty of 
shameful dishonesty wgs acknowledged 
by all men of sense and honour in the 
party to which he belonged. He had 
therefore little right to expect indul- 
gence from the party which he had un- 
fairly and malignantly assailed. Yet 
it is not creditable to the Whigs tliat 
they should have been so much dis- 
gusted by bis frauds, or so much irri- 
tated by hi.s attaclts, as to have been 
bent on punishing him in a manner 
inconsistent with all the principles 
which governments ought to holdmp^ 
sacred. ^ 

Those who concurred in 
ing against Duncom'bo tried b 
cate their conduct by citing as an i 
ample the proceeding against Fenwick. 
So dangerous is it to violate, on any pre- 
tence, those principles which the expe- 
perience of ages has proved to be the 
safeguards of all that is most precious 
to a community. Twelve months had 
hardly elapsed since the legislature 
hath in very peculiar circumstances, 
and for very plausible reasons, taken 
upoi^ itself to try and to punish a great 
criminal whom it was impossible to 
reach in the ordinary course of justice ; 
and already thS breach then made in 
the fences which protect the dearest 
rights of Englishmen was widening 
fast. What had last year been de- 
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fended only as a rare exception seemed 
now to be regarded as the ordinary 
rule. Nay, the hill of pains and pe- 
nalties which now had an eEtsy passage 
through the House of Commons was 
infinitely more objectionable than the 
bill which had been so obstinately re- 
sisted at every stage in the preceding 
session. 

The writ of attainder against Fen- 
wick was not, as tlie vulgar imagined 
and still imagine, objectionable because 
it was retrospective. It is always to be 
remembered that retrospective legisla- 
tion is bad in principle only when it 
affects the substantive law. Statutes 
creating new crimes or increasing the 
punishment of old crimes ought in no 
case to bo retrospective. But statutes 
which merely alter the procedure, if 
they are in themselves good stiitutes, 
ought to be retrospective. To take ex- 
amples from the legislation of our own 
time, the Act passed in 1845, for pun- 
ishing the malicious destruction of 
works of art with whipping, was most 
properly made prospective only. What- 
ever indignation the authors of that 
Act might feel against the ruffian 
who had broken the Barberiiii Vase, 
they knew that they could not, without 
the most serious detriment to the com- 
monwealth, pass a law for scourging 
him. On the other hand the Act which 
allowed the affirmation of a Quaker to 
be received in criminal cases allowed, 
and most justly and reasonably, rfuch 
affirmation to be ^received in the case 
of a past as well as of a future misde- 
meanour or felony. If we try the Act 
which attainted Fenwick by these rules 
we shall find that almost all the nume- 
rous writers who have condemned it 
have condemned it on wrong grounds. 
It made no retrospective change in the 
substantive law. The crime was not 
new. It was high treason as defined by 
the Statute of Edward the Third. The 
punishment was not new. It was the 
punishment which had been infilQed 
on traitors of ten generations. All that 
was new was the procedure ; and, if the 
new procedure had been intrinsically 
better than the old procedure, the new 
procedure might with perfect propriety 
have been employed. But the proce- 


dure employed in Fenwick^s case waa 
the worst possible, and would have 
been the worst possible if it had been 
established from time immemorial. 
However clearly political crime may 
have been defined by ancient laws, a 
man accused of it ought not to be tried 
by a crowd of five hundred and thir- 
teen eager politicians, of whom he can 
challenge none even with cause, who 
have no judge to guide them, who are 
allowed to come in and go out as they 
choose, who hear as much or as little 
as they choose of the accusation and of 
the defence, who are exposed, during 
the investigation, to every kind of cor- 
rupting influence, who are inflamed by 
all the passions which animated debates 
naturally excite, who cheer one orator 
and cough down another, who are 
roused from sleep to cry Aye or No, or 
who arc hurried half drunk from their 
suppers to divide. For this reason, and 
for no other, the attainder of Fenwick 
is to be condemned. It was unjust and 
of evil example, not because it W'as a 
retrospebtive Act, but because it was an 
act essentially judicial, performed by a 
body destitute of all judicial qualities. 

The bill for punishing Duncomhe 
was open to all the objections which 
can be urg^d against the bill for pun- 
ishing Fenwick, and to other objections 
of even greater weight. In both cases 
the judicial functions were usurped by 
a body unfit to exercise such functions. 
But the bill against Buncombe really 
was, what the bill against Fenwisk was 
not, objectionable as a retrospective 
bill. It altered the substantive crimi- 
nal law. ' It visited an offence with a 
penalty of which the offender, at the 
time when he offended, had no notice. 

It may be thought a strange proposi- 
tion that the bill against Buncombe was 
a worse bill than the bill against Fen- 
wick, because the bill against Fenwick 
struck at life, and the bill against Bun- 
combe struck only at property. Yet 
this apparent paradox is a sober truth. 
Life is indeed more precious than pro- 
perty. But the power of arbitrarily 
taking away the lives of men is infi- 
nitely less likely to bo abused than 
the power of arbitrarily taking away 
tbeir property. Even the lawless classes 
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df society generally shrink from blood. 
They commit thousands of offences 
against property to one murder; and 
most of the few murders which they do 
commit are. committed for the purpose 
of facilitating or concealing some offence 
against property. The unwillingness of 
juries to find a feUow creature guilty of 
a capital felony even on the clearest 
evidence is notorious ; and it may well 
be suspected that they frequently violate 
their oaths in favour of life. In civil 
suits, on the other hand, they too often 
forget that their duty is merely to give 
the plaintiff a compensation for evil 
suffered; and, if the conduct of the 
defendant has moved their indignation 
and his fortune is known to he large, 
they turn themsidves into a criminal 
trihunal, and, under the name of da- 
mages, impose a largo fine. As house- 
breakers are more likely to take plate 
and jewellery than tn cut throats; as 
juries are far more likely to err on the 
side of pecuniaiy severity in assessing 
damages than to send to the gibbet 
any man who has not richly deserved 
it ; so a legislature, which should be so 
unwise as to take on itself the functions 
properly belonging to the Courts of 
Law, would be far more likely to pass 
Acts of Confiscation than Acts of At- 
tainder. We naturally feel pity even 
for a bad man whose head is about to 
fall. Rut, when a bad man is com- 
pelled to disgorge his ill-gotten gains, 
we naturally feel a vindictive pleasure, 
in which there is rqucli danger that we 
may be tempted to indulge too largely. 

The hearts of many stout Whigs 
doubtless bled at the thought of what 
Fenwick must have suffered, the ago- 
nizing struggle, in a mind not of the 
firmest temper, between the fear of 
shame and the fear of death, the parting 
from a tender wife, and all the gloomy 
Boleipnity of the last morning. But 
whose heart was to bleed at the thought 
that Charles Duncombe, who was born 
to carry parcels and to sweep down a 
coimtinghouse, was to be punished for 
his knavery by having his income re- 
duced to eight thousand a year, more 
than most earls then possessed? 

■ His judges were not likely to feel 
compassion for him ; and they all had 


strong selfish reasons to vote against 
him. They were all in fact bribed by 
the very bill by which he would he 
punished. 

His property wajs supposed to amount 
to considerably more than four hundred 
thousand pounds. Two thirds of that 
property were equivfilent to about 
sevenpenee in the pound on the rental 
of the kingdom as assessed to the land 
tax. If, therefore, two thirds of that 
property could have been brought into 
the Exchequer, the land tax for 16D9, 
a burden most painfully felt by the 
class which had the chief power in 
England, might have been reduced 
from three shillings to two and five- 
pence. Every squire of a thousand a 
year in the House of Commons would 
have had thirty pounds more to spend ; 
and that sum might well have made to 
him the whole difference between being 
at ease and being pinched during 
twelve months. If the bill had passed, 
if the gentry and yeomanry of the 
kingdom had found that it was possible 
for them to obtain a welcome remission 
of taxation by imposing on a Shylock 
or an Overreach, by a retrospective law, 
a fine not heavier than his misconduct 
might, in a moral view, seem to hare 
deserved, it is impossible to believe 
that they would not soon have recurred 
to so simple and agrcpablc a resource. 
In every age it is easy to find rich men 
who have done bad things for which 
the law has provided no punishment 
or an inadequate punishment. The 
estates of such men would soon have 
been considered as a fund applicable 
to the public service. As often as it 
was necessary to v^oto an extraordinary 
supply to the Crown, the Committee of 
Ways and Means would have looked 
about for some. unpopular capitalist to 
plunder. Appetite would have grown 
with indulgence. Aceusations would 
have been eagerly welcomed. Rumours 
and suspicions would have been re- 
ceiveVl as proofs. The wealth of the 
great goldsmiths of the Royal Exchange 
would have become as insecure as that 
of a Jew under the Plantagenets, as 
that of a Christian under a Turkish 
Pasha. Rich men would have tried to 
invest their acquisitions in some form 
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in which they could lie closely hidden 
and could be speedily removed. In no 
long time it would have been found 
that of all financial resources the least 
productive is robbery, and that the 
public had really paid far more dearly 
for Duncombe’s hundreds of thousands 
than if it had borrowed them at fifty 
per cent. 

Th ese considerations had more weight 
with the Lords than with the Com- 
mons. Indeed one of the principal 
uses of the Upper House is to defend 
the vested rights of property in Ciises 
in which those rights are unpopular, 
and are attacked on grounds which to 
shortsighted politicians seem valid. An 
assembly composed of men almost all 
of whom have inherited opulence, and 
who are not under the necessity of 
paying court to constituent bodies, will 
not easily be hurried by passion or 
seduced by sophistry into robbery. As 
soon as the bill for punishing Dun- 
combe had been read at the table of 
the Peers, it became clear that there 
would be a sharp contest. Three great 
Tory noblemen, Rochester, Notting- 
ham andLeeds, headed the opposition ; 
and they were joined by some who did 
not ordinarily act with them. At an 
early stage of the proceedings a new 
and perplexing question was raised. 
How did it appear that the facts set 
forth in the preamble were true, that 
Buncombe liad committed the frauds 
for which it was proposed to punish 
him in so extraordinary a manner? In 
the House of Commons, he had been 
taken by surpri.se : ho had made ad- 
missions of which he had nob foreseen 
the consequences ; and ho had then 
been so much disconcorted by the sovere 
manner in which he had been interro- 
galed that he had at length avowed 
everything. But he had now had time 
to prepare himself: he had been fur- 
nished with advice by Counsel; and, 
when he was placed at the bar o^ the 
Peers, he refused to criminate himself 
and defied his persecutors to prove Jiini 
guilty. He was sent back to the Tower. 
The Lords acquaint lmI the Commons 
with tho difficulty which had ari.'^en. 
A conference was held in the Painted 
Chamber; and there Hartiiigton, who 


appeared for the Commons, declared 
that he was authorized, by those who 
had sent him, to assure the Lords that 
Buncombe had, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, owned the misdeeds which he 
now challenged his accusers to bring 
home to him. The Lords, however, 
rightly thought that it would bo a 
strange and a dangerous thing to re- 
ceive a declaration of the House of 
Commons in its collective character as 
conclusive evidence of the fact that a 
man had committed a crime. The 
House of Commons was under none of 
those restraints which were thought 
necessary in ordinary cases to protect 
innocent defendants against false wit- 
nesses. The House of Commons could 
not be sworn, could not be cross-exa- 
mined, could not be indicted, impri- 
soned, pilloried, mutilated, for perjury. 
Indeed the testimony of the House of 
Commons in its collective character 
was of lelis value tlian Ihe uncontra- 
dicted testimony of a single member. 
For it was only the testimony of the 
majority of the House. There might 
be a large respectable minority whose 
recollections might materially differ 
from the recollections of the majority. 
This indeed was actually the case. For 
there had been a dispute among those 
who had licard Buncombe’s confession 
as to the precise extent of what ho had 
eonfessed ; and there had been a divi- 
sion ; and the statement wliich tho 
Upper House was expected to receive 
as decisive on thep point of fa?t had 
been at List carried only by ninety 
votes to sixty eight. It should seem 
therefore that, whatever moral Convic- 
tion tlioLords might feel of Buncombe’s 
guilt, they were bound, as righteous 
judges, to absolve him. 

After much animated debate, they 
divided ; and the bill was lost by forty 
eight votes to forty seven. It was pro- 
posed by some of the minority that 
proxies should be called: but this 
scandalous proposition was strenuously 
resisted; and the House, to its great 
honour, resolved that on questions 
which were suhstantiiilly judicial, 
though they might be in form legis- 
lative, no peer who was absent should 
bo allowed to have a voice. 
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.Many of tlio Wliig Lords protested, of which the fores w’as apont, but by 
Among them were Orford and Wharton, virtue of their order .which had re- 
3$ h to be lamented that Burnet, and manded him. They, therefore, might 
tne excellent Hough, who was now with perfect propriety discharge him. 
Bishop of Oxford, should have been Whatever a jurist might have thought 
impelled by party spirit to record of these arguments, they had no effect 
their dissent from a decision which on the Commons. Indeed, violent as 
all sensible and candid men will now the spirit of party waSr in those times, 
pronounce to have been just and salu- it was less violent than the spirit of 
tary. Somers was present; but his caste. Whenever a dispute arose be- 
name is not attached to the protest tween the two Houses, many members 
which was subscribed by his brethren of both forgot that they were Whigs or 
of the Junto. We may therefore not Tories, and remembered only that they 
unreasonably infer that, on this as on were Patricians or Plebeians. On this 
many other occasions, that wise and occasion nobody was louder in asserting 
virtuous statesman disapproved of the the privileges of the representatives of 
violence of his friends. the people in opposition to the en- 

In rejecting the bill, the Lords had croachments of the nobility than Harley, 
only exercised their indisputa- Duncombe was again arrested by the 
bciwe"n"" hie right. But they imme- Serjeant at Arms, and remained in 
jjdujei. diately proceeded to take a confinement till the end of the session. 

step of which the legality was Some eager men M^ere for addressing 
not equally clear. Rochester moved the King to turn Lucas out of office, 
that Duncombe should be set "iit liberty. This was not done: but during several 
The motion was carried ; a warrant for days the ill humour of the Lower 
the discharge of the prisoner was sent House showed itself by a studied dis- 
to the Tower, and was obeyed without courtesy. One of the members was 
hesitation by Lord Lucas, who was wanted as a witness in a matter which 
Lieutenant of that fortress. As soon the Lords were investigating. They 
as this was known, the anger of tlie sent two Judges with a message re- 
Conimons broke forth with violence, questing the permission of the Com- 
It was by their order that the upstart u>ons to examine him. At any other 
Duncombe had been put in w'ard. He |fci|nethe Judges would liavebeen called 
was their prisoner; and it was monstrous lii immediately, and the permission 
insolence in the Peers to release him. would have been granted as of course. 
The Peers defended what they had But on this occasion the Judges were 
done by arguments which must be kept waiting some hours at tlie door; 
allowed to have bfen ingenious, if not and such difficulties were made ab,Dut 
satisfactory. It was quite true that the permission that the Peers desisted 
Duncombe liad originally been com- from urging a request which seemed 
mitted to the Tower by the (Jommons. likely to be ungraciously refused. 

But, it was said, the Commons, by The attention of the Parliament was, 
sending a penal bill against him to the during the remainder of the 
Lords, did, by necessary implication, session, chiefly occupied by cca qui^- 
send him also to the Lords. For it commercial questions. Some ’ 
was plainly impossible for the Lords to of those questions required so mucli 
pass the bill without hearing what he investigation, and gave occasion to so 
had to say against it. The Commons much dispute, that the prorogation did 
had felt this, and liad not complained not take place till the fifth of July, 
when he had, without their consent, Thefo was consequently some illness 
been brought from his place of con- and much discontent among both Lords 
finement, and set at the bar of the and Commons. For, in that age, the 
Peers. From that moment he was the London season usually ended soon 
prisoner of the Peer.g. He had been after the first notes of the cuckoo had 
taken back from the bar to the Tower, been heard, and before the poles had 
not by virtue of the Speaker’s warrant, been decked for the dances and mum- 
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meriea \vhich welcomed the genial May 
day of the ancient calendar. Since the 
year of the Revolution, a year which 
was an exception to all ordinary rules, 
the members of the two Houses had 
never been detained from their woods 
and haycocks even so late as the be- 
ginning of June^ 

The Commons had, soon after they 
met, appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the state of trade, and had referred 
to this Committee several petitions 
from merchants and manufacturers 
who Complained that they were in dan- 
ger of being undersold, and who asked 
for additional protection. 

A highly curious report on the im- 
portation of silks and the exportation 
of wool was soon presented to the 
House. It was in that age believed by 
all but a very few speculative men that 
the sound commercial policy was to 
keep out of the country the delicate 
and brilliantly tinted textures of south- 
ern looms, and to keep in the country 
the raw material on which most of our 
own looms were employed. It was now 
fully proved that, during eight years 
of war, the textures which it was 
thought desirable to keep out had been 
constantly coming in, and the material 
which it was thought desirable to keep 
in had been constantly going out. 
This interchange, an interchange, as it 
was imagined, pernicious to England, 
had been chiefly managed by an asso- 
ciation of Huguenot refugees, residing 
in London. Whole fleets of boats with 
illicit cargoes had been passing and 
repassing between Kent and Picardy. 
The loading and unloading had taken 
place sometimes in Romney Marsh, 
sometimes on the beach under the 
cliffs between Dover and Folkestone. 
All the inhabitants of the soutl; eastern 
coast were in the plot. It was a common 
saying among them that, if a gallows 
were set up every quarter of a mile 
along the coast, the trade would still 
go on briskly. It had been disco'-Zered, 
some years before, that the vessels and 
the hiding places which were necessary 
to the business of the smuggler had 
frequently afforded accommodation to 
the traitor. The report contained 
fresh evidence upon this point. It was 


proved that one of the contrabandists 
bad provided the vessel in which the 
ruffian O’Brien had carried Scum Good- 
man over to France. 

The inference which ought to have 
been drawn from these facts was that 
the prohibitory system was absurd. 
That system had not destroyed the 
trade which was so much dreaded, but 
had merely called into existence a des- 
perate race of men who, accustomed to 
earn their daily bread by the breach of 
anunreasonablelaw, soon came to regard 
the most reasonable laws with con- 
tempt, and, having begun by eluding 
the cu.stom house officers, ended by 
conspiring against the throne. And, 
if, in time of war, when the whole 
Channel was dotted with our cruisers, 
it had been found impossible to pre- 
vent the regular exchange of the fleeces 
of Cotswold for the alamodes of Lyons, 
what chance was there that any ma- 
chinery which could hr employed in 
time of peace would bo more effica- 
cious? The politicians of the seven- 
teenth century, however, were of 
opinion that sharp laws sharply ad- 
ministered could not fail to save 
Englishmen from the intolerable griev- 
ance of selling dear what could be best 
produced by themselves, and of buying 
cheap what could be best produced by 
others. The penalty for importing 
French silks was made more severe. 
An Act was passed which gave to a 
joint stock company an absolute mo- 
nopoly of lustrings for a term of 
fourteen years. The fruit of these 
wise counsels was such as might have 
been fort/seen. French silks were still 
.imported ; and, long before the term of 
fourteen years had expired, the funds 
of the Lustring Company had been 
spent, its offices had been shut up, and 
its very name had been forgotten at 
Jonathan’s and Garraway’s. 

Not content with prospective legisla- 
tion, the Commons unanimously deter- 
mined to treat the offences which the 
Committee had brought to light as 
high crimes against the State, and to 
employ against a few cunning mercers 
in Nicholas Lane and the Old Jewry 
all the gorgeous and cumbrous machi- 
nery which ought to be reserved for 
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the delinquencies of great Ministers 
and Judges. It was resolved, without 
a dmsion, that several Frenchmen and 
□no Englishman who had been deeply 
concerned in the contraband trade 
should be impeached. Managers were 
appointed; articles were drawn up; 
preparations were made for fitting up 
Westminster Hall with benches and 
scarlet hangings; and at onetime it 
was thought tliat the trials would last 
till the partridge shooting began. But 
the defendants, having little hope of 
acquittal, and not wishing that the 
Peers should come to the business of 
fixing the punishment in the temper 
which w'as likely to be the effect of an 
Angiist passed in LoiuIdh, very wisely 
dnelined to give their lordships unneces- 
sary trouble, and pleaded guilty. The 
sentences were consequently lenient. 
The French offenders were merely 
fined ; and their fines probably did not 
amount to a fifth part of the sums 
which they had realised by unlawful 
traffic. The Englishman who had 
been active in managing the escape of 
Goodman was both find and impri- 
soned. 

The progress of the woollen manu- 
facturcs of Ireland excited 
inmuirac- BVeii morc alarm and indigna- 
tion than the contraband trade 
witli France. The French question in- 
deed had been simply commercial. The 
Irish question, originally commercial, 
became political. It was not meredy 
the prisperity of the clothiers of Wilt- 
shire and of the West Riding that was 
at stake ; hut the dignity of the Crown, 
the authority of the Parlianteiit, and 
the unity of the empire. Already .j 
might be discerned among tlio Eng- 
lishry, who were now, by the help and 
under the protection of the mother 
country, the lords of the conquered 
island, some signs of a spirit, feeble 
indeed, as yet, and such as might easily 
be put down by a few resolute words, 
but destined to revive at long intervals, 
and to bo stronger and more formidable 
at every revival. 

The person who on tliis occasion 
came forward as the champion of the 
colonists, the forerunner of Swift and 
of Grattan, was William Molyneux. 


He would have rejected the name of 
Irishman as indignantly as a citizen of 
Marseilles or Cyrene, proud of his 
pure Greek blood, and fully qualified 
to send a chariot to the Olympic race 
course, would liave rejected the uamo 
of Gaul or Libyan. He was, in the 
phra.se of that time, an English gentle- 
man of family and fortune born in Ire- 
land. He had studied at the Temple, 
had travelled on the Continent, had 
become well known to the mo.st eminent 
scholars and philosophers of Oxford 
and Cambridge, had been eleeted a 
member of the Royal ySociety of Lon- 
don, and had been one of the founders 
of the Royal i^oeiety -of Dublin. In 
the days of Eopi.sh ascendency he had 
taken refuge among his friends here; 
he had returned to his home when 
the ascendency of his own caste had 
been reestablished; and he had been 
chosen to represent the University of 
Dulilin in the House of Commons. He 
had made great efforts to promote tlie 
manufaetures of tho kingdom in wliicli 
he resiiled; anil he had found those 
i-ffort.s impeded by an Act of the Eng- 
lish Parliament which laid severe re- 
strictions on tho exportation ol’ woollen 
goods from Ireland. In principle this 
Act was altogether indefensible. Prac- 
tically it was altogether unimportant. 
Prohibition.s were not needed to pre- 
vent the Ireland of the sevcntLMmth 
century from being a great manutactur- 
iiig rountry; nor could the most liberal 
bruudies have luiu^e her so. Tlie 
jealousy of commerci', however, is as 
faiieiful and unreasonable as tlie jeal- 
ousy of love. The clothiers of Wilts 
and Yru'kshiro were weak enough to 
imagine that they should be ruined by 
tlie competition of a half barbarous 
island, an island where there was far 
less capital than in England, where 
there was far less .security for life and 
property than in England, and where 
there was far less industry and energy 
amoif^ the labouring^ classes tliun in 
England, Molyneux, on the other 
hand, had the sanguine temperament 
of a projector. He imiigined that, but 
for the tyrannical interference of stran- 
gers, a Ghent would spring up in Con- 
nemara, and a Bruges in the Bog of 
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AUrd. And what right had strangers 
to interfere? Not content with show- 
ing that the law of which he complained 
was absurd and unjust, he undertook 
to prove that it was null and void. 
Early in the year 1698 he published 
and dedicated to the King a treatise in 
which it was asserted in plain terms 
that the English Parliament had no 
authority over Ireland. 

Whoever considers without passion 
or prejiidicB the great constitutional 
c|iiestion which was thus for the first 
time raised will probably be of opinion 
that Molyneux was in error. The 
right of the Parliament of England to 
legislate for Ireland rested on thebroad 
general principle that the paramount 
authority of the mother country ex- 
tends over all colonies planted by 
her sons in all parts of the world. 
This principle was the subject of much 
discussion at the time of the American 
troubles, and was then maintained, 
without any reserration, not only by 
the Engli.sh Ministers, but by liurke 
and all the adherents of Rockingham, 
and was admitted, with one single re- 
servation, even by the Americans them- 
selves. Down to the moment of sepa- 
ration the Congress fully acknowledged 
the competency of the King, Lords 
and Commons to make laws, of any 
lc:ind hut one. for Massachusetts and 
Virginia. The only power which siinh 
men as Washington and Franklin 
denied to the Imperial legislature was 
the power of taxing. Within living 
memory, Acts which have made great 
political and social revolutions in our 
Colonies have been passed in this 
country; nor has the validity of those 
Acts ever been questioned: and con- 
spicuous among them wero the law of 
IS 07 which abolished the slave trade, 
and the law of 1833 which abolished 
slavery. 

The doctrine that tho parent state 
lia.s supreme power over tho colonies is 
not only borne out by author!^ and 
by precedent, but will appear, when 
examined, to be in entire accordance 
with justice and with policy. During 
the feeble infancy of colonies indepen- 
dence would be pernicious, or rather 
fatal, to them, tlndoubtedly, as they 


grow stronger aud stronger, it will be 
wise in the home government to be 
more and more indulgent. No sensible 
parent deals with a son of twenty in 
the same way as with a son of ten. 
Nor will any government not infatuated 
treat such a province as Canada or 
Victoria in the way in which it might 
be proper to treat a little band of emi- 
grants who have just begun to build 
their huts on a barbarous shore, and to 
whom the protection of the flag of a 
great nation is indispensably necessary. 
Nevertheless, there cannot really be 
more than one supreme power in a 
society. If, therefore, a time comes at 
wliicli the mother country finds it ex- 
pedient altogether to abdicate her para- 
mount authority over a colony, one of 
two courses ought to be taken. There 
ought to be complete incorporation, if 
such incorporation bo possible. If not, 
there ought to be complete separation. 
Very few propositions in politics can 
he so perfectly demonstrated as this, 
that parliamentary government cannot 
he carried on by two really equal and 
independent parliaments in one em- 
pire. 

And, if wo admit the general rule to 
be that the English parliament is com- 
petent to legislate for colonies planted 
by English subjects, what reason was 
there for con.sidering the case of tho 
colony in Ireland as an exception ? 
For it is to bn observed that tho whole 
question was between tho mother 
country and the coiony. Tho alj^riginal 
inhabitants, more than five sixths of 
the population, had no more interest in 
the maAer than the swine or the 
poultry; nr, if they had an interest, it 
was for their interest that the caste 
which domineered over them should 
not be emancipated from all cxI nrnal 
control. They were no more repre- 
sented in the parliament which sate at 
Dublin than in the parliament which 
sate at Westminster. They had leas to 
dread from legislation at Westminster 
than from legislation at Dublin. They 
were, indeed, likely to obtain but a 
very scanty measure of justice from the 
English Tories, a more scanty measure 
still from the Enghsh Whigs : but the 
moBt acrimonious English Whig did 
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libt feel towards them that intense 
ailti|)athy, compounded of hatred, fear 
And scom, with which they were re- 
galed by the Cromwellian who dwelt 
among them.* For the Irishry Moly- 
neux, though boasting that he was the 
champion of liberty, though professing 
to have learned his political principles 
from Locke’s writings, and though con- 
fidently expecting Locke’s applause, 
asked nothing but a more cruel and 
more hop el ess slavery. What he claimed 
w'iis that, as respected the colony to 
■which he belonged, England should 
forego rights which she has exercised 
and is still exercising over every other 
colony that she has ever planted. And 
what reason could be given for making 
such a distinction? No colony had 
owed 50 much to England. No colony 
stood in such need of the support of 
England. Twice, within the memory 
of men then living, the natives had at- 
tempted to throw otf the alien yoke ; 
twice the intruders had been in immi- 
nent danger of extirpation ; twice Eng- 
land had come to the rescue, and had 
put down the Celtic population under 
the feet of her own progeny. Millions 
of English money had been expended 
the struggle. English blood had 
flowed at the Boyne and at Athlone, at 
Aghrim and at Limerick. The graves 
of thousands of English soldiers had 
been dug in the pestilential morass of 
Dundalk. It was owing to the exertions 

* Thrt a portion at least of the native jmd- 
pwlation of Ireland looffed to the Parliament 
at Westmineter for protectiDn apainst the 
tyranny of the Parliament at Dublin appears 
from a paper entitled The Caaa of flic Homan 
Catholic Nation of Ireland. This paper, 
written in 1711 by one of the oppressed race 
and religion, is in a MS. belong'ing’ to Lord 
Pingall. Tho Parliament of Ireland is ac- 
cused of treating the Irish worse than tho 
Turks treat the Christians, worse than the 
E^ljUans treated the Israelltea. “ There- 
fore,” says the writer, "they (the Irish) apply 
thcinselvea to the present Parliament of Great 
Britain as a Parliament of nice honour and 

stanch justice Their request then is 

that this great Parliament may make good 
the Treaty of Limerick in all the Civil Ar- 
ticlBB.” In order to propitiate those to whom 
he makes this appeal, ho accuses the Irish 
Parliament of encroEiching on the supreme 
authority of the English Parliament, and 
charges the colonists generally with ingrati- 
tude to the mother country to which they owe 
So much. 


and sacrifices of the English people 
that, from the basaltic pillars of Ulster 
to the lakes of Kerry, the Saxon settlers 
were trampling on the children of the 
soil. The colony in Ireland was there- 
fore emphatically a dependency : a de- 
pendency, not merely by the common 
law of the realm, but the nature of 
things. It was absurd to claim inde- 
pendence for a community which could 
not cease to be dependent without 
ceasing to exist. 

Molyneui soon found that ha had 
ventured on a perilous undertaking. A 
member of the English House of Com- 
mons complained in his place that a 
book which attacked thb ratJat precious 
privileges of the supreme^ legislature 
was in circulation. The volume was 
produced: some passages ■were read; 
and a Committee was appointed to 
consider tlie whole subject. The Com- 
mittee soon reported that the obnoxi- 
ous pamphlet was only one of several 
symptoms which indicated a spirit 
such as ought to be suppressed. The 
Crown of Ireland had been most im- 
properly described in public instru- 
ments as an imperial Crown. The 
Irish Lords and Commons had pre- 
sumed, not only to reenact an English 
Act passed expressly for the purpose 
of binding them, but to reenact it with 
alterations. The alterations were in- 
deed small: but tha alteration even of 
a letter was tantamount to a declara- 
tion of. independence. Several ad- 
dresses were voted without a division. 
The King was entreated to discourage 
aU encroachments of subordinate 
powers on the supreme authority of 
the English legislature, to bring to 
justice the pamphleteer who had dared 
to question that authority, to enforce 
the Acts which had been passed for the 
protection of the woollen manufac- 
tures of England, and to direct the 
industry and capital of Ireland into 
the channel of the linen trade, a trade 
whicl^ might grow and fiourish in 
Leinster and Ulster without exciting 
the smallest jealousy at Norwich or at 
Halifax. 

The King promised to do what the 
Commons asked: but in truth there 
was little to be done. The Irish, con- 
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scious of their impotence, submitted 
without a murmur. The Irish woollen 
jnanufacturB lang;uished and disap- 
peared, as it would, in all probability^ 
have languished and disappeared if it 
had been left to itself. HadMolyneux 
lived a few months longer he would 
probably have ibeen impeached. But 
the close of the session was approach- 
ing ; and before the Houses met again 
a timely death had snatched him from 
their vengeance ; and tho momentous 
q^upstion which had been first stirred 
by him slept a deep sleep till it was re- 
vived in a more formidable shape, after 
the lapse of twenty six years, by the 
fourth letter of The Drapier. 

Of the commercial questions which 
EftKtindin P^oioiigpd this SBssion far into 
cnmpa- the summcr the most import- 
ant respected India. Four 
years had elapsed since the House of 
Commons had decided that all Eng- 
lishmen had an equal right to traffic in 
the Asiatic Seas, unless prohibited by 
Parliament ; and in that decision the 
King had thought it prudent to ac- 
quiesce. Any merchant of London or 
Bristol might now fit out a ship for 
Bengal or for China, without the least 
apprehension of being molested by the 
Admiralty or sued in the Courts of 
Westminster. No wise man, however, 
was disposed to stake a large sum on 
such a venture. For the vote which 
protected him from annoyance here left 
him exposed to serious risks on the 
other side of the- Cape of Good Hope. 
The Old Company, thougli its exclusive 
privileges were no more, and though 
its dividends had greatly diminished, 
was still in existence, and still retained 
its castles and warehouses, its fleet of 
fine merchantmen, and its able and 
zealous factors, thoroughly qualified hy 
a long experience to transact business 
both in the palaces and in the bazaars 
of the East, and accustomed to look for 
direction to the India House alone. 
The private trader therefore still ran 
great risk of being treated as a smug- 
gler, if not as a pirate. He might in- 
deed, if he was wronged, apply fur 
redress to the tribunals of his country. 
But years must elapse before h»s cause 
could be licard ; hhs witnesses must be 


conveyed over fifteen thousand miles of 
sea; and in the meu^ntime he was a 
ruined man. The experiment of free 
trade with India had therefore been 
tried under every disadvantage, or, to 
speak more correctly, had not beet 
tried at all. The general opinion had 
always been that some restriction was 
necessary ; and that opinion had been 
confirmed by all that had happened 
since the old restrictions had been re- 
moved. The doors of the House of 
Commons were again besieged by the 
two gre^t contending factions of the 
City. The Old Company offered, in re- 
turn for a monopoly secured by law, 
a loan of seven hundred thousand 
pounds ; and the whole body of Tories 
was for accepting the offer. But those 
indefatigable agitators who had, ever 
since the Eevolution, been striving to 
obtain a share in the trade of the 
Eastern seas exerted themselves at this 
conjuncture more strenuously than 
ever, and found a powerful patron in 
Montague. 

That dexterous and eloquent states- 
man had two objects in view,’ One 
was to obtain for the State, as the price 
of the monopoly, a sum much larger 
than the Old Company was able to 
give. The other was to promote the 
interest of his own party. Nowhere 
was the conflict between Whigs and 
Tories sharper than in the City of 
London ; and the influence of the City 
of London was felt to the remotest 
corner of the realm. To elevflte the 
Whig section of that mighty commer- 
cial aristocracy which congregated un- 
der the arches of the Royal Exchange, 
and to depress the Tory section, had 
long been one of Montague's favourite 
schemes. He had already formed one 
citadel in the heart of that great em- 
porium ; and he now thoxight that it 
might be in his power to erect and 
garrison a second stronghold in a posi- 
tion scarcely less comniiinding. It had 
offen been said, in times of civil war, 
that whoever was master of the Tower 
and of Tilbury Fort was master of Lon- 
don. The fastnesses by means of which 
Montague proposed to keep the capital 
obedient in times of peace and of con- 
stitution ol government were of a dif- 
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ferent kind. The Rank was one of liis 
fortresses; and he trusted that a new 
India House would be the other. 

The task which he had undertaken 
was not an easy one. For, while his 
opponents were united, hia adherents 
were divided. Most of those who were 
for a New Company thought that the 
New Company ought, like the Old 
Company, to trade on a .ioint stock. 
But there were some who held that our 
cominerco with India would bo best 
carried on by means of wliat is called 
a regulated Company. There was a 
Turkey Company, the members of which 
contributed to a general fund, and had 
in return the exclusive privilege of 
trafficking with the Levant; hut those 
members trafficked, each on his own 
account: they forestalled each other; 
they undersold each other: onehecaine, 
rich ; another became bankrupt. The 
Corporation meanwhile watched over 
the common interest of all the mem- 
bers, furnished the Crown with the 
means of maintaining an embas.sy at 
Constantinople, and placed at several 
important ports consuls and vice-con- 
suls, whoso husine.^^s was to keep the 
Pacha and tlio Cadi in good hninonr, 
and to arbitrate in disputes among 
Englishmen, Why might not the same 
.system be found to answer in regions 
lying still furtlier to the east? Why 
should not every member of tlic New 
Company be at liberty to export Euro- 
pean commodities to the countrir.s be- 
yond kli0 Cape, and to bring hack 
shawls, saltpetre and holiea to Eng- 
land, while the Company, in its collective 
capacity, might treat with Asiatic po- 
tentates, or pxiict reparation from them, 
and might be entrusted with powers 
for the administration of justice and for 
the government of forts and factories? 

Montague tried to pleaso all those 
whose support was necessary to him; 
and this ha could effect only by bring- 
ing forward a plan so intricato that it 
cannot without some pains be under- 
stood. He wanted two millions lo 
extricate the State from its financial 
embari’HSsments. That sum he pro- 
posed to raise by a loan at eight per 
cent. The lenders might bo cither in- 
dividuals or corporations. But they 


were aU, individuals and corporations, 
to he united in a new corporation, 
which was to be called the General 
Society. Every member of the General 
Soeiety, whether individual or corpora- 
tion, might trade separately with India 
to an extent not exceeding the amount 
which such member lyid advancetl to 
tlio government. But nil the members 
or any of them might, if they so 
thought fit, give up the privilege of 
trading separately, and unite them ‘selves 
under a royal Charter for the purpnsi> 
of trading in common. Thus the General 
Society was, by its original constitu- 
tion, a regulated company ; hut it was 
provided that either the whole Soebty 
or any part of it might become a j^flbit 
stock company. 

The oppo.sitioii to the scheme was 
vehement and pertinacious. The Old 
Coinpiany presented petition after peti- 
tion. The Torie.s, with iSeymour at 
their head, appealed both to the good 
faitli and to the compassion of Parlia- 
ment. Much was said about the sanc- 
tity of the existing Charter, and much 
about the tenderness due to tlie nu- 
merous families which had, in reliance 
on that Charter, invested their sub- 
stance in India stock. On the other 
side there was no want of plausible 
topics or of .skill to use them. Was it 
not strange that those wlio txill^pd so 
much about the Charter sliould Iravo 
altogether overlooked the very clause 
of tile Charter on wliicli the whole 
quc.stion turned? Tlukt claii.se expre.ssly 
reserved to the government jmwer of 
revocation, after three years’ notice, if 
the Cliarter should not appear to bo 
beneficial to the public. Tlie Charter 
had not been found beneficial to tlie 
public; tli 0 three years’ notico should 
be given; and in the year 1701 the 
revocation w'onld take effect. What 
could bo fairer? If anybody was so 
weak as to imagine that the privileges 
of the Old Company were perpetual, 
when^he very instrument which created 
those privileges expressly declared them 
to be terminable, what right had he to 
blame, the Parliament, which was hound 
to do the best for the Statu, for not 
saving him, at the expense of the State,, 
from the natural punishment of his own 
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folly? It was Gviclent that nothing 
was prop os od inconsistent with strict 
justice. And what right had the 
Old Company to more than strict 
justice ? These petitioners who im- 
plored IfliB legislature to deal indul- 
gently with them in their adversity, 
how had they, used their boundless 
prosperity ? Had not the India House 
recently been the very den of corrup- 
tion, the tainted spot from which the 
plague had spread to the Court and 
the Council, to the House of Commons 
and the Hou.^^e of Lords? Were the 
disclosures of 1695 forgotten, the 
eighty thousand pounds of secret ser- 
vice money rlisbursed in one year, the 
enormous bribes direct and indirect, 
Seymours saltpetre contracts, Leeds’s 
bags of gold? Ey the malpractices 
which the inquiry in the Exchequer 
(hiambcr then brought to light, the 
Charter had been forfeited; and it 
would liave been well if the forfeiture 
had heen immediately enforced. “Had 
not time then pressed,” said Blontague, 
“had it not been neeessary that the 
session should close, it is probable that 
the petitioners, who now cry out that 
they cannot get justice, would have got 
more justice than they desired. If they 
had been called to account for great 
and real wrong in 1695, we should not 
have had them here complaining of 
imaginary wrong in 1698.” 

TJie tight was protracted by the 
obstinacy and dexterity of the Old 
Curnpany ambits friends from the first 
weelv of May to the last week in June. 
It spprns that many even of Montague’s 
followers doubted whether the promi.sed 
two millions would bo forthcoming.* 
His enemies confidently predicted that 
the General Society would be as com- 
plete a failure as the Laud Hank had 
bcLii in the year before the last, and 
that he would in the autumn find him- 
self in charge of an empty exchequer. 
His activity and eloquence, however, 
prevailed. On the twenty-sixth of 
June, after many laborious sittings, 
the question Avas put that this Hill do 
pass, and was carried by one hundred 
and fifteen votes to seventy eight. In 
the upper House tlic conflict was short 
and shaiq). iSome peers declared that, 


in their opinion, the subscription to 
the proposed loan, far ftom amounting 
to the two millions which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expected, 
would fall far short of one milliou. 
Others, with much reason, complained 
that a law of such grave importance 
should have been sent up to them in 
such a shape that they must either 
take the whole or throw out the whole. 
The privilege of the Commons with 
respect to money bills had of late been 
grossly abused. The Bank had been 
creafed by one money hill ; this General 
kSociety was to be created by another 
money bill. Such a bill the Lorda 
could not amend: they might indeed 
reject it; but to reject it was to shake 
tlic foundations of public credit and to 
leave the kingdom defenceless. Thus 
one branch of the legislature was sys- 
tematically put under duress by the 
other, and seemed likely to be reduced 
to utter insignilicance. IL was better 
that the government should be once 
pinched for money tlian that the House 
of Peers .should cea.se to be part of the 
Con.stitution. 8o strong was this feel- 
ing that the Bill was carried only by 
sixty five to forty eight. It received 
the royal sanction on the fifth of July. 
The King then spoke from the throne. 
This was the first occasion on which a 
King of England had spoken to a Par- 
liament of w]iich the existence was 
about to be terminatpLl, not by his own 
act, but by the act of the law. He could 
not, ho .said, take leave of tli« Lords 
and Gentlemen before him without 
publicly acknowledging the great things" 
which they had dune for his dignity 
and fur tlio welfare of the natiun. Ho 
recounted the chief services which they 
had, during three eventful sessions, 
rendered to the country. “ These 
things will,” he .said, “give a lasting 
reputation to this Parliament, and will 
be a subject of emulation to Par- 
liaments which shall come after.” The 
Houses Were then prorogued. 

During the week which followed 
there was some anxiety as to tha result 
of the subscription for the stock of the 
General Society. If that subscription 
failed, there would bo d, deficit: pub- 
lic credit would be shaken ; and Mon- 
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ta^ue would 1)d regarded as a pretender 
whn had owed his reputation to a mere 
run of good luck, and who had tempted 
chance once too often. But the event 
was such as even his sanguine spirit 
had scarcely ventured to antieipate. 
At one in the afternoon of the 14th of 
July the books were opened at the 
Hall of the Company of Mercers in 
Cheap.side. An immense crowd was 
already collected in the street. As 
soon as the doors were flung wide, 
wealthy citizens, with their money in 
their hands, pressed in, pushing and 
elbowing tmch other. The guineas 
were paid down faster than the clerks 
could count them. Before night sii 
hundred thousand pounds had been 
subscribed. The next day the throng 
was as great. More than one capitalist 
put down his name for thirty thousand 
pounds. To the astonishment of those 
ill tboding politicians who were con- 
stantly repeating that the war, the debt, 
the taxes, the grants to Dutch courtiers, 
had ruined the kingdom, the sum, 
which it had been doubted whether 
England would be able to raise in many 
weeks, was subscribed by London in a 
few hours. The applications from the 
provincial towns and rural district.s 
came too late. The merchants of Bris- 
tol had intended to take three hundred 
thousand pounds of the stock, but had 
waited to learn how the subscription 
went on before they gave their final 
orders ; and, by the time that the mail 
had gone down to Bystol and returned, 
there was no more stock to bo had. 

' This was the moment at which the 
fortunes of Montague readied the 
moridian. The decline was close at 
hand. His ability and his constant 
success were everywhere talked of with 
admiration and envy. That man, it 
was commonly said, has never wanted, 
and never will want, an expedient. 
During the long and busy session 
, which had just closed, some in- 
whito. teresting and important events 
“ had taken place which may pro- 

perly ho mentioned here. One of those 
events was the destruction of the most 
celebrated palace in W'hich the sove- 
reigns of England have eA^er dwelt. 
On the evening of the fourth of January, 


a woman — the patriotic journalists 
and pamphleteers of thaj time did not 
fail to note that she was a Dutchwoman 
— ^who was employed as a laundress at 
Whitehall, lighted a charcoal fire in 
her room and placed some linen round 
it. The linen caught fire and burned 
furiously. The tapestry, the bedding, 
the Avainscots were soon in a Ijlaze. 
Tha unhappy woman who had done 
the mischief perished. Soon the flames 
burst out of the windows. AllAVcst- 
minster, all the Strand, all the river 
were in commotion. Before midnight 
the King’s apartments, the Queen’s 
apartments, the Wardrobe, the Trea- 
sury, the ofldee of the PriAy Council, the 
office of the Secretary of State, had been 
destroyed. The two chapels perished 
together: that ancient chapel where 
Wolspy had heard mass in the midst 
of gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, 
and jewelled crosses, and that modern 
edifice which had been erected for the 
devotion.s of James and had been 
embellished by tlie pencil of Venao and 
the chisel of Gibbons. - MeanAvhilc a 
great extent of building had been blown 
up: and it was lioped that by this 
expedient a stop had been put to the 
conflELgration. But early in the morn- 
ing a new fire broke out of the heaps 
of combustible matter which the gun- 
powder had scattered to right and left. 
The guard room was consumed. No 
trace was left of that celebrated gallery 
which had witnessed so many balls and 
pageants, in which S 0 many maids of 
honour had listened too easily to the 
vows and flatteries of gallants, and in 
which BO many bags of gold had changed 
►masters at the hazard table. During 
some time men despaired of the I3an- 
(jueting House. The flames broke in 
on the south of that beautiful hall, 
and were with great difficulty extin- 
guished by the exertions of the guards, 
to whom Cutts, mindful of his honour- 
able nickname of the Salamander, set 
as gob'd an example on this night of 
terror as he had set in the breach at 
Namur. Many lives were lost, and 
many grieA'ous wounds w'Ere inflicted 
by the falling masses of stone and tim- 
ber, before the fire was effectually sub- 
dued. When day broke, the heaps of 
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smoking ruins spread from Scotland 
Yard to the Eowling Green, where the 
mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch now 
stands. The Bay(iueting House was 
safe; but the graceful columns and 
festoons designed by Inigo were so 
much defaced and blackened that their 
form could hardly be discerned. There 
had been time to move the most valu- 
able effects which were moveable. Un- 
fortunately some of Holbein’s finest 
pictures were painted on the walls, and 
are consequently known to us only by 
copies and engravings. The books of 
the Treasury and of the Privy Council 
were rescued, and are still preserved. 
The Ministers whoso offices had been 
burned down were proUded with new 
offices in the neighbourhood. Henry 
the Eighth had built, close to St. James’ 
Park, two appendages to the Palace of 
Whitehall, a cockpit, and a tennis 
court. The Treasury now occupies 
the site of the cockpit, the Privy Coun- 
cil Office the site of the tennis epurt. 

Notwithstanding the many a.?socia- 
tions which make the name of White- 
hall still interesting to an Englishman, 
the old building was little regretted. 
It was spacious indeed and commodious, 
but mean and inelegant. The people 
of the capital had been annoyed by the 
scoffing way in which foreigners spoke 
of the principal residence of our so- 
vereigns, and often said that it was a 
pity that the great fire had not spared 
the old portico of St. Paul’s and the 
stately arcades pf Gresham’s Bourse, 
and taken in exchange that ugly old 
labyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. It might now be hoped that 
we should have a Louvre. Before the, 
ashes of the old palace were cold, plans 
for a new palace were circulated and 
discussed. But William, who could 
nob draw his breath in the air of 
Westminster, was little dispo.sed to ex- 
pend a million on a house which it 
would have bcEU impossible for him to 
inhabit. Many blamed him fir not 
restoring the dwelling of his prede- 
cessors; and a few Jacobites, whom 
evil temper v\nd repeated disappoint- 
ments had driven almost mad, accused 
him of having burned it down. It was 
not till long after his death that Tory 


writers ceased to call for the rebuilding 
of Whitehall, and to complain that the 
King of England had no better town 
house than St. James’s, while the de- 
lightful spot where the Tudors and the 
Stuarts had held their councils and 
their revels was covered with the 
mansions of his jobbing courtiers.* 

In the same week in which White- 
hall perished, the Londoners viiit sf 
were supplied with a new topic 
of conversation by a royal visit, which, 
of all royal visits, was the least pom- 
pous and ceremonious and yet the most 
interesting and important. On the 
10th of January a vessel from Holland 
anchored off Greenwich and was wel- 
comed with great respect. Peter the 
First, Czar of Muscovy, was on board. 
He took boat with a few attendants and 
was rowed up the Thames to Norfolk 
Street, wli re a house overlooking the 
riverhadb cn prepared for his receptijon. 

His journey is an epoch in the his- 
tory, not only of his own country, but 
of ours, and of the world. To the 
polislied nations of Western Europe, 
the empiro which he governed had till 
then been what Bokhara or Siam is to 
us. Tliat empire indeed, though leas 
extensive than at present, was the 
most extensive that had ever obeyed a 
single chief. The dominions of Alex- 
ander and of Trajan were small when 
compared with the immense area of 
the Scythian desert. But in the esti- 
mation of statesmen that boundless ex- 
panse of larch forest and morass^ where 
the snow lay deep 'during eight months 
of every year, and where a wretched 
• London Gazette, Jan. 6. 169^; PostmaU 
of tliG same date ; Yan Cleverakiika, Jin. 
L’Hermitage, Jan. Jj . ; Evelyn’s Diary ; 
Ward’s London Spy; William to Heinsius, 
Jan. y’y. ; “The loss,” tha King writes, “is 
less to me than it would ba to another person, 
for 1 cannot live there. Yet it is serious.’’ 
So lato as 1758 Johnson described a furious 
Jacobite as firmly convinced that William 
burned down Whitehall in order to steal tha 
furniture. Idler, No. 10. Pope, in Windsor 
Forest, a poem which has a stronger tinga of 
Toryism than anything els? that he ever wrote, 
predicts the speedy restoration of tha fallen 
palace. 

‘ 1 sep, I nee, ■where two fair cities benl 
Their amfile bow, ■ now Wlilteliall aiccnd.’' 

See Ralph’s bitter remarks on tha fate □£ 
Whitehall. 
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peasantry could with difficulty defend 
their hovels against troops of famished 
wolves, was of less account than the 
two or three square miles into which 
were crowded the counting houses, the 
warehouses, and the innunierable masts 
of Amsterdam. On the Baltic Euasi a 
had not then a single port. Her mari- 
time trade with the other nations of 
Christendom was entirely carried on 
at Archangel, a place which had been 
created and was supported by adven- 
turers from our island. In the days 
of the Tudors, a ship from England, 
seeking a north east passage to the 
land of silk and spice, had discovered 
the White Sea. The, barbarians who 
dwelt on thn shores of that dreary gulf 
had never before seen such a portent 
as a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons 
burden. They fled in terror ; and, 
when they were pursued and over- 
taken, prostrated themselves before the 
chief of the strangers and kissed his 
feet. He succeeded in opening a friendly 
communication with them ; and from 
that time there had been a regular 
commercial intercourse between our 
country and the subjects of the Czar. 
A Eussia Company was incorporated 
in London. An English factory was 
built at Archangel. That factory was 
indeed, even in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, a rude and mean 
building. The waills consisted of trees 
laid one upon anotlicr; and the roof 
was of birch bark. Tliis shelter, how- 
ever, wis sufficient iy the long summer 
day of the Arctic regions. Ecgularly 
At, that season eeveral English ships 
ci^t anchor in the bay. A lair was 
la^d on the beach. Traders came from 
a distance of many hundreds of miles 
to the only mart where they could ex- 
change hemp and tar, hides and tallow, 
wax and honey, the fur of tho sable 
and the wolvcnno, and th^ roe of the 
stu^Gon of the Volga, for Manchester 
stuns, Sheffield knives, Birmingham 
buttons, Bugap from Jamaica and pep- 
per from Malabar. The commerce in 
tliese articles was open. But there 
was a secret traffic which was not less 
active or lefls lucrative, though the 
Eiissian laws had made it punishable, 
and though the Eussian divines pro- 


nounced it damnable. In general the 
mandates of princes and the lessons of 
priests were received by the Muscovite 
with profound reverance. But the au- 
thority of his princes and of hia priests 
united could not keep him from to- 
bacco. Pipes he could not obtain; but 
a cow’s horn perforated, served his turn. 
From every Archangel fair rolls of the 
best Virginia speedily found their way 
to Novgorod and Tobolsk, 

The commercial intercourse betweeu 
England and Eussia made some diplo- 
matic intercourse necessary. The di- 
plomatic intercourse however w^as only 
occasionaL The Czar had no perma- 
nent minister here. We had no per- 
manent minister at Moscow ; and even 
at Archangel we had no consul. Three 
or four times in a century extraordi- 
nary embassies w'ere sent from White- 
hall to the Kremlin and from the 
Kremlin to Wliileliall. 

The English embassies had historians 
whose narratives may still be read w’ith 
inlerest. Those historians described 
vividly, and Sometimes bitterly, the 
savage ignorance and the squalid po- 
verty of the barbarous country in which 
they had sojourn ivl. In that enuntry, 
they said, there -vas iiBiLlier literature 
nor science, neither school nor college. 
It was not till more than a hundred 
years after the invention of printing 
that a single printing press liad been 
introduced into the Kussian empire; 
and that printing press had speedily 
perished in a fire wdiicli was supposed 
to have been kindli'd by the priests. 
Even in the seventeenth century the 
library of a prelate of the firtt dignity 
■consisted of a few manuscripts. Those 
manuscripts too were in long rolls ; for 
the art of bookbinding was unknown. 
Tho best educated men could barely 
read and write. It was much if the 
secretary to whom was entrusted the 
direction of negotiations with foreign 
powers had a sufficient smattering of 
Dog Latin to make himself understood. 
The arithmetic was tho arithmetic of 
the dark ages. The domiry notation 
WAS unknown. Even in the Imperial 
Treasury the computations were made 
by the help of balls strung on wires. 
Eound tho person of the (Sovereign 
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there was a blaze of gold and jewels: 
but even in his most splendid palaces 
were to be found the tilth and misery 
of an Irish cabin. So lato as the year 
1063 the gentlemen of the retinue of 
the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city of 
Moscow, thrust into a single bedroom, 
and were told ,that, if they did not 
remain together, they would be in 
danger of being devoured by rats. 

Such was the report which the Eng- 
lish legations made of what they had 
seen and suffered in Russia; and their 
evidence was confirmed by the appear- 
ance wliich the Russian legations made 
in England. The strangers spoke no 
civilised language. Their garb, their 
gestures, their salutations, liad a wild 
and barbarous character. The ambard- 
saclor and the grandees who accompa- 
nied him were so gorgeous that all 
London crow'ded to stare at them, and 
so filthy that nobody dared to touch 
them. They came to the court balls 
dropping pearls and vermin. It was 
said that one envoy ciiclgellpd the lords 
of his train whenever they suited or 
lost any part of their finery, and that 
another had with difficulty been pre- 
vented from putting his son to death 
for the crime of shaving and dressing 
after the French fasliion. 

Our ancestors therefore were not a 
little surprised to lenrn that a young 
barbarian, who had, at seventeen years 
of age, he come the autocrat of the 
immense region stretching from the 
confines of Hwedpii to those of China, 
and whose education had been inferior 
to that of ail English farmer or shop- 
man, had . planned gigantic iinprove- 
inents, had learned enough of some 
languages of Western Europe to enable 
him to communicate with civilised men, 
had begun to surround himself with 
able adventurers from various parts of 
the world, had sent many of his young 
subjects to study languages, arts and 
sciences in foreign cities, and finally 
had determined to travel as^ a jtrivato 
man, and to discover, by personal ob- 
servation, the secret of the immense 
prosperity and pOwer enjoyed by some 
communities whose whole territory was 
far loss than the hundredth part of his 
dominions. 


It might have been eipected that 
France would have been the first object 
of his curiosity. For the grace and 
dignity of the French King, the splen- 
dour of the French Court, the discipline 
of the French armies, and the genius 
and learning of the French writers, 
were then renowned all over the world. 
But the Czar’s mind had early taken a 
strange ply which it retained to the 
last. His empire was of all empires 
thelea.st capable of being made a great 
naval power. The Swedish provinces 
lay between his States and the Baltic. 
The Bosporus and the Dardanelles lay 
between his States and the Mediter- 
ranean. He had access to the ocean 
only in a latitude in which navigation 
is, during a great part of every year, 
perilous and difficult. On tlie»t)cpan 
he had only a single port, Archangel ; 
and the. whole shipping of Archangel 
was foreign. There diil not exist a 
Rus.sian vessel larger than a fishing 
boat. Yet, from some causa which can- 
not now bo traced, ha had a taste for 
maritime pursuits which amounted to 
a passion, indeed almost to a mono- 
mania. His imagination was full of 
sails, yardarms, and rudders. Thiit 
large mind, equal to the highest duties 
of the genernl and the statesman, con- 
tracted itself to the most minute details 
of naval architecture and naval disci- 
pline. The chief ambition of the great 
conqueror and legislator was to be a 
good boatswain and a good ship’s 
carpenter. HollLinLl and Englanii there- ' 
fore had for him an attraction which 
was wanting to tlio galleries andd;e^» 
races of* Versaillps. Ho repaired to 
Amsterdam, took a lodging in tli& 
dockyard, assumed the garb of a pilot, 
put down his name on the list of work- 
men, wielded with his own hand the 
caulking iron and the mallet, fixed the 
pumps, and twisted the ropes. Ambas- 
sadors who came to pay their respects 
to him were forced, much against their 
will, to clamber up the rigging ot a man 
of war, and found him enthroued on 
the cross trees. 

Such was the prince whom the popu- 
lace of London now crowded to behold. 
His stately form, his intellectual fore- 
head, his piercing black eyes, his Tartar 
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nose and mouth, hia gracious smile, his 
frown black with all the stormy rage 
and hate of a barbarian tyrant, and 
aboYe all a strange nervous convulsion 
which sometimes transformed hia coun 
teniince, during a few moments, ijito 
an object on which it was impossible to 
look without terror, the immense quan 
titiea of meat which he devoured, th( 
pints of brandy which he swalbwed, 
and which, it was said, he had carefully 
distilled with his own hands, the foo 
who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair, 
were, during some weeks, popular 
topics of conversation. He meanwhile 
shunned the public gaze with a haughty 
shyness which inflamed curiosity. Hi 
went to a play ; but, as soon as he 
perceived that pit, boxes and galleries 
were staring, not at the stage, but at 
him, he retired to a back bench where 
ho wa.s screened from ohsci-vation by 
his attendants. He was desirous to see 
a sitting of the House of Lords ; but, 
as he was determined not to bo seen 
he was forced to climb up to the leads, 
and to peep through a small window. 
He heard with great interest the royal 
assent given to a bill for raising fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds by land tax 
and learned with amazement tliat this 
sum, though larger by one half than 
the whole revenue which he could wring 
from the population of the immense 
empire of which he was absolute 
master, w’as ^ small part of what 
the Commons of England voluntarily 
''sTanted every year'^to their constitu- 
tidSb^King. 

j i!{William^ judiciously humoured the 
wlilms of his illustrious guest, and 
stole to Norfolk Street so quietly that 
nobody in the neighbourhood recog- 
nised His Majesty in the thin gentleman 
who got out of the modest looking 
coach at the Czar’s lodgings. The 
Czar returned the visit with the same 
precautions, and was admitted into 
Kensington House by a back door. It 
was afterwards known that he took no 
notice of the fine pictures with which 
the palace was adorned. Hut over tha 
chimney of the royal sitting room was 
a plate which, by an ingenious machi- 
nery, indicated the direction of the 


wind; and with this plate he was in 
raptures. 

He soon became weary of his resi- 
dence. He found that he was too far 
from the objects of his curiosity, and 
too near to the crowds to which he was 
himself an object of curiosity. He ac- 
cordingly removed to Deptford, and was 
there lodged in the house of John Eve- 
lyn, a house which had long been a fa- 
vourite resort of men of letters, men of 
taste and men of science. Here Peter 
gave himself up to his favourite pur- 
suits. He navigated a yacht every day 
up and down the river. His apartment 
was crowded with models of tliri'e 
deckers and two deckers, frigates, 
sloops and fireships. The only Eng- 
lishman of rank in whose society he 
seemed to take much pleasure was the 
eccentric Caermarthen, whose passion 
for the sea bore some resemblance to his 
own, and who was very competent to 
give an opinion about every part of a 
ship from the stem to the stern. Caer- 
marthen, indeed, became so great a fa- 
vourite that ho prevailed on the Czar 
to consent to the admission of a limited 
quantity of tobacco into Russia. There 
was reason to apprehend that the Rus- 
sian clergy would cry out against any 
relaxation of the ancient rule, and 
would strenuously maintain that the 
prattice of smoking was condemned by 
that text which declares that man is de- 
filed, not by those things which enter in 
at the moutli, hut by those which pro- 
ceed out of it. This apprehension was 
expressed by a deputation of merchants 
who were admitted to an audience of 
the Czar; but they were reassured by 
the air with which he told them that he 
knew how to keep priests in order. 

He was indeed so free from any bi- 
goted attachment to the religion in 
which he had been brought up that both 
Papists and Protestants hoped at dif- 
ferent times to make him a proselyte. 
Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, 
and i-npelled, no doubt, by his own 
restless curiosity and love of meddling, 
repaired to Deptford and was honoured 
with several audiences. The Czar could 
not be persuaded to exhibit himself at 
Saint Paul’s ; but he was induced to 
visit Lambeth Palace. Thero he saw 
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the ceremony of ordination performed, 
and expressed warm approbation of the 
Anglican ritual. Nothing in England 
astonished him so much as the Archie- 
piscopal library". It was the first good 
collection of books that he had seen; 
and he declared that he had never ima- 
gined that there were Bo many printed 
volumes in the world. 

The impression which lie made on 
Burnet was not favourable. The good 
bishop could not understand that a 
mind which seemed to be chiefly occu- 
pied with questions about the best place 
for a capstan and the best way of rig- 
ging a jury mast might be capable, not 
merely of ruling an empire, but of 
creating a nation. He complained that 
he had gone to see a great prince, and 
had found only an industrious ship- 
wright. Nor does Evelyn seem to have 
formed a much more favourable opin- 
ion of his august tenant. It was, in- 
deed, not in the character of tenant 
that the Czar was likely to gain the 
good word of civilised men. With alJ 
the high qualities which were peculiar 
to himself, he had all the filthy habits 
which were then common among his 
countrymen. To the end of his lif?, 
while disciplining armies, founding 
.schools, framing codes, organising tri- 
bunals, building cities in deserts, join- 
ing distant seas by artificial rivers, he 
lived ill his palace like a hog in a sty ; 
and, when he was entertained by other 
sovereigns, never failed to leave on 
their tapestried walls and velvet state 
beds unequivocal proof that a savage 
had been there. Evelyn’s house was 
left in such a state that the Treasury 
quieted his complaints with a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Towards the close of March the Czar 
visited Portsmouth, saw a sham sea- 
fight at Spithead, watched every movs' 
ment of the contending fleets with 
intense interest, and expressed in warm 
terms his gratitude to the hospitable 
government which had provided lo de- 
lightful a spectacle for his amusement 
and instruction. After passing more, 
than three months in England, he de- 
parted in high good humour.* 

* Ag to the Czar -London Gazette; Van 

VOL. IV. 
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His visit, hia singular character, and 
what was rumoured of his great de- 
signs, excited much curio.sity here, hub 
nothing more than curiosity. England 
had as yet nothing to hope or to fear 
from his vast empire. All her serious 
apprehensions were directed towards a 
different quarter. None could say how 
soon Prance, so lately an enemy, might 
be an enemy again. 

The new diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two great western Portund-i 
powers were widely different embany 
from those which had existed 
before the war. Dui-ing the eighteen 
years which had elapsed between the 
signing of the Treaty of Dover and the 
Revolution, all the envoys who had 
been sent from Whitehall to A^ersailles 
had been mere sycophants of tlie great 
King. Ill England the Preiich ambas- 
sador had been the object of a degrad- 
ing worsliip. The chiefs of both the 
great parties liad been his pensioners 
and his tools. The ministers of the 
Crown had paid him open homage. 
The leaders of the opposition had 
stolen into his house by the back door. 
Kings bad stooped to implore his good 
offices, had persecuted him for money 
with the importunity of street beggars ; 
and, when they had succeeded in ob- 
taining from him a box df doubloons 
or a bill of exchange, had embraced 
him with tears of gratitude and joy. 
But tho.se days were passed. England 
would never again send a Preston or a 
Skelton to bow down before tlje ma- 
jesty of Prance. Prance w'ould never 
again send a Barillon to dictate 
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rabiiiet of England. Henceforth the 
intBrcDurae between tha two states 
would be on terms of perfect equality. 

William thought it necessary that 
the minister who was to represent him 
at the French Court should be a man 
of the first consideration, and one on 
whom entire reliance could be reposed. 
Portland was chosen for this im- 
portant and delicate mission; and the 
choice was eminently judicious. . lie. 
had, in the negotiations of the prece- 
ding year, shown more ability than 
was to be found in the whole crowd of 
formalists who had been exchanging 
notes and drawing up protocols atRys- 
wick. Things which had been kept 
secret from the plenipotentiaries who 
had signed the treaty were well known 
to him. The clue of the whole foreign 
policy of England and Holland wa-s in 
his possession. His fidelity and dili- 
gence were beyond all praise. These 
were strong recommendations. Yet it 
seemed strange to many that William 
should havo been willing to part, for a 
considerable time, from a companion 
with whom he had during a quarter of- 
a century lived on terms of entire con- 
fidence and affection. The truth was 
that the confidence was still what it 
had long been, >^)Ut that the affection, 
though it was not yet extinct, though 
it had not ev^ cooled, had become a 
cause of uneasiness to botli parties. 
Till very recently, the little knot of 
personal friends who had followed 
William from his native land to his 
place fif splendid banishment had been 
firmly united. The aversion whicli the 
English nation felt for them ^^ad given 
him mucl^paiii ; but he had not been 
annoyed by any quarrel among them-' 
®flVes. Zulestein and Anverqnerquehad, 
without a murmur, yielded to Portland 
the first place in the royal favour; nor 
had Portland grudged to Zulestein and 
Auverquerquo very solid and very sig- 
nal proofs of their master’s kindness. 
But a yo^iuger rival had lately obtained 
an influence which created much jea- 
lousy. Among the Dutch gentlemen 
who had sailed with the Prince of 
Orange from Helvoetsluys to Torhay 
was one named Aniold Van Keppel. 
Keppel had a .sweet and obliging tem- 


per, winning manners, and a quick, 
though not a profound, understanding. 
Courage, loyalty, and secresy were 
common between him and Portland. 
In other points they differed widely. 
Portland was naturally the very oppo- 
site of a fl-atterer, and, having been 
the intimate friend of the Prince of 
Orange at a time wKen the interval 
between the House of Orange and the 
House of Eentinck was not so wide as 
it afterwards became, had acquired a 
habit of plain speaking which he could 
not unlearn when the comrade of liis 
youth had become the sovereign of 
three kingdoms. He was a most trust}'', 
but not a very respectful, subject. 
Tliero was nothing which he was not 
ready to do nr suffer for William. But 
in his intercourse with William he was 
blunt and sometimes surly. Keppel, on 
tile nther hand, had a great desire to 
ple.ase, and looked up with unfeigned 
admiration to a master whom he had 
been iiccuistomcd, ever since he could 
remember, to consider as the first of 
living men. Arts, therefore, which were 
neglected by the elder courtier were as- 
siduously practised by the younger, k'^o 
parly as the spring of 1091 shrewd ob- 
servers were struck by the manner in 
which Keppel watched every turn f)f 
the King’s eye, and anticipated the 
King’s umittcred wishes. Gradiially 
the new servant rose into favour. Ile 
was at length made Earl of Albemarli- 
and Master of the Robes. But his 
elevation, though it furnished the Jaco- 
bites with a fresh topic for calumny and 
ribaldry, was not bo offensive to the 
nation a.sthe elevation of Portland had 
been, Portland’s manners were thought 
dry and haughty ; but envy was dis- 
armed by the blandiiess of Albemarle’s 
temper and by the affability of hia de- 
portment. Portland, though strictly 
honest, was covetous: Albemarle was 
generous. Portland had been natural- 
ised here only in name and form; but 
Albe\^arle affected to have forgotten 
his own country, and to have become 
an Englishman in feelings and man- 
ners. The palace was soon disturbed 
by quarrels in which Portland seems to 
hilVB been always the aggressor, and in 
which he found little support either 
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among tte English or among his own 
countrymen. William, indeed, was not 
the man to discard an old friend for a 
new one. He steadily gave, on all oc- 
casions, tlip preference to the companion 
of liis youthful days. Portland had the 
first place in the bed-chamber. He 
held high commjind in the army. On 
all great occasions he was trusted and 
consulted. He was far more powerful 
in Scotland than the Lord High Com- 
missioupr, and far deeper in the secret 
of foreign affairs than the Secretary of 
State. He wore the Garter, which 
soTPreign princes coveted. Lands and 
money had been bestowed on him so 
liberally that he was one of the richest 
subjects in Europe. Albemarle had as 
yet not even a regiment; he had not 
been sworn of the Council; and tho 
wealth whiidi he owed to the royal 
bounty was a pittrtnee when compared 
with the domains and tho hoards of 
Portland, Yet Portland thought him- 
self aggrieved. He could not bear to 
see any other person near him, though 
below him, in the royal favour. In his 
fits of resentful sulleniiess, ho hinted 
an intention of retiringfrom the Court. 
William omitted nothing that a brother 
could have done to sooth and conciliate 
a brother. Letters are still extant in 
which he, with the utmost solemnity, 
calls God to witness that his affection 
for Ecntinck still is what it was in their 
early days. At length a compromise was 
maile. Portland, disgusted with Ken- 
sington, was not sorry to go to Prance 
as ambassador ; and William with deep 
emotion consented to a separation 
longer than had ever taken place during 
an intimacy of twenty five years, A 
day nr two after the new plenipoten- 
tiary had set out on his mission, he re- 
ceived a touching letter from his mas- 
ter. “ The loss of your society,” the 
King wrote, “has affected me more 
than you can imagine. I should be very 
glad if I could believe that you fglt as 
much pain at ejuitting me as I lelt at 
seeing you depart : for then I might 
hope that you had ceased to doubt the 
truth of what I so solemnly declared to 
you on my oath. Assure yourself toiit 
I never was more sincere. My feeling 
towards you is one which nothing but 


death can alter.” It should seem that 
the answer returned to these affec- 
tionate assurances was not perfectly 
gracious; for, when the King next wrote, 
he gently complained of an expression 
which had wounded him severely. 

But, though Portland was an un- 
reasonable and querulous friend, he 
was a most faithful and zealous mi- 
nister. His despatches show how in- 
defatigably ho toiled for tho interests, 
and how punctiliously ho guarded the 
dignity, of tho prince by whom he 
imagined that ho had been unjustly and 
unkindly treated. 

Tho embassy was the most magni- 
ficent that England had ever sent to 
any foreign court. Twelve men of 
honourable birth and ample fortune, 
some of whom afterwards filled high 
offices ill the State, attended the mission 
at their own charge. Each of them 
had his own carriage, his own horses, 
and his own train of servants. Two 
less wealthy persons, who, in different 
ways, attained great note in literature, 
were of the company. Rapin, whose 
history of England might have been 
found, a century ago, in every libraiy, 
was the preceptor of the ambassador’s 
eldest son, Lord W<g)d5tock. Prior 
was Secretary of Legion. His quick 
parts, his industry, hia^^Jiteness, and 
his perfect knowledge^ of the Prencli 
language, marked him out as eminently 
fitted for diplomatic employment. He 
had, however, found much difficulty in 
overcoming an odd jorejudice which his 
chief had conceived against him. Port- 
land, with good natural abilities * alul 
great exilertiie.ss in business, woS no 
i^cholar. He had probably never read 
an English book ; but he had a general^ 
notion, unhappily but too well founded," 
that the wits and poets who congre- 
gated at Will’s were a most profane 
and licentious set; and, being himself 
a man of orthodox opinions and regular 
life, he was not disposed to give his 
confidence to one whom he supposed to 
be a ribald scoffer. Prior, with much 
address, and perhaps with the help of 
a little hypocrisy, completely removed 
this unfavourable impression. He 
talked on serious subjects seriously, 
quoted the New Testament appositely, 

R 2 
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Against the pleasure which the marked 
attentions of the French princes and 
grandees gave to Portland, was to 
be set off the vexation which he felt 
when Middleton crossed his path with 
the busy look of a real Secretary of 
State. But it was with emotions far 
deeper that the Ambassador saw on the 
terraces and in the antechambers of 
Versailles men who had bcBii deeply 
implicated in plots against the life of 
his master. He expressed his indigna- 
tion loudly and vehemently. “ I hope,” 
he said, “that there is no design in this; 
that these wretches are not purposely 
thrust in my way. When they come 
near me all my blood runs back in my 
veins.” His words were reported to 
Lewis. Lewis employed Boiifflers to 
smooth matters; and Bouiflprs took 
occasion to say something on the sub- 
j ect as if from himself. Portland easily 
divined that in talking with BoutDers 
he was really talking with Lewis, and 
eagerly seized the opportunity of repre- 
senting the expediency, the absolute 
necessity, of removing James to a 
greater distance from England. “It 
was not contemplated, Marshal,” he 
said, “ when we arranged the terms of 
peace in Brabant, that a palace in the 
suburbs of Paris was to continue to he 
an asylum for outlaws and murderers.” 
“Nay, my Lord,” said Boufllers, uneasy 
doubtless on his own account, “ you 
will not, I am sure, assert that I gave 
you any pledge that King James would 
bo reqiftred to leave.France. You are 
too houDurable a man, you are too 
much my friend, to say any such thing.” 
“It is true,” answered Portland, “that 
I did nob insist on a positive promise 
from you ; hut remember what passed. 
I proposed that King James should 
retire to Rome nr Modena. Then you 
suggested Avignon; and I assented. 
Certainly my regard for you makes me 
very unwilling to do anything that 
would give you pain. But my master’s 
interests are dearer to ma than all the 
friands that I have in the world put 
together. I must tell His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty all that passed between 
us; and I hope that, when I tell him* 
oil will be present, and that you will' 
0 able to bear witness that I have not 


put a single word of mine into your 
mouth.” 

When Boufflers had argued and ex- 
postulated in vain, Villeroy was sent 
on the same errand, but had no better 
success. A few days later Portland 
had a long private audience of Lewis. 
Lewis declared that he was determined 
to keep his word, to preserve the peace 
of Europe, to abstain from everything 
which conld give just cause of offence 
to England; hut tliat, as a man of 
honour, as a man of humanity, he could 
not refuse shelter to an unfortunate 
King, his own first cousin. Portland 
replied that nobody questioned His ]\la- 
jesty’s good faith; but that while Saint 
Germains was occupied by its present 
inmates it would be beyond even His 
Majesty’s power to prevent eterijal 
plotting between them and the male- 
contents Dll the other side of the Straits 
of Dover, and that, while such plotting 
went on, the peace must necessarily be 
insecure. The question was really not 
one of humanity. It was not asked, it 
was not wished, that James should be 
left destitute. Nay, the English go- 
vernment was willing to allow him an 
income larger than that which he de- 
rived from the munificence of France. 
FiBy thousand pounds a year, to which, 
iu strictness of law he had no right, 
awaited his acceptance, if he would 
only move to a greater distance from 
the country which, while he was near 
it, could never he at rest. If, iu such 
circiiiiistances, he refirsed to move, tliis 
was the strongest reason for believing 
that he could not safely be suffered to 
stay. The fact that he thought tho 
'difference between residing at iSt. Ger- 
mains and residing at Avignon worth 
more than fifty thousand a year suffi- 
ciently proved that he had not relin- 
quished the hope of being restored to 
his throne by means of a rebellion or of 
something worse. Lewm answered that 
on th(iit point his resolution was un- 
alterable. He never would compel his 
guest and kinsman to depart. “ There 
is another matter,” said Portland, 
“ about which I have felt it my duty 
to make representations. I mean the 
eonnteuance given to the assassins.” 
"1 know nothing about asgassins,” said 
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Lewis. " Of course,” answered the 
Ambassador, “ your Majesty knows 
nothinf^ about such men. At least 
your Majesty does not know them for 
what they are. Rut I can point them 
out, and can furnish ample proofs of 
their puilt.” He then named Berwick. 
For the Engli^i Government, which 
had been willing to make large allow- 
ancps for Berwick’s peculiar position 
as long as he confined himself to acts 
of open and manly hostility, conceived 
that he had forfeited nil claim to indul- 
gence by becoming privy to the A.ssas- 
sination Pint. This man, Portland 
said, constantly haunted Versailles. 
Barclay, who.se guilt was of a still 
deeper dye, - -Barclay, the chief con- 
triver of the murderous antbuscade of 
Turnham Green, — had found in France, 
not only an asylum, but an lionourablc 
military position. Pdie monk who wm.s 
sometimes called Harrison and .some- 
times went by the alias of Johnson, 
but who, whether HLirrisnn nr Johnson, 
had been c5ne of the earliest and mie of 
the most bloodthirsty of Barclay’ .s ac- 
complices, wa.s now conifortahly settled 
a,s prior of a religions house in France. 
Lewis denied or evaded all thi'se 
charges. ‘‘I never,’’ he said, “heard 
of your Harrison. As to Barclay, lie 
certainly onco bad a company: hut it 
has been disbanded; and what lia.s hc- 
come of him I iln not know. It is true 
that Berwick wa.s in London towards 
the close of 1695 ; but he wm.s there 
only for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a descent on England was 
practicable: and I am confident that 
he wa.s no party to any cruel and dis- 
honourable design.” In truth Lewis 
had a strong personal motive for de- 
fending Berwick. The guilt of Ber- 
wick as respected the As.sassiniition 
Plot does not appear to have extended 
beyond connivance ; and to the extent 
of connivance Lewis himself wa.s guilty. 

Thus the audience terminated! All 
that was left to Portland was to an- 
nounce that the exiles mu.st make their 
choice between Saint Germains and 
fifty thou'^and a year ; that the protocol 
of Hy^wick bound the Fngli.sh govetii- 
ment to pay to IMary of Modena oiily 
what the law gave her; that the law 


gave her nothing; that consequently 
the English government was bound to 
nothing; and that, while she, lier hus- 
band andher child remained where they 
were, she should have nothing. It 
was hoped that this announcement 
w'Duld produce a CDiisiderablB effect 
even in James’s household; and in- 
deed some of his hungry courtiers and 
priests seem to have thought the chance 
of a restoration .so small that it w'ould 
be absurd to refii.se a splenilid income, 
though coupled with a condition which 
might make that .small chance soma- 
wdiat smaller. But it is certain that, 
if there was miinnucing among the 
Jacobites, it was disreganlcd by Jame.s\ 
H e was fully rcsoh'ed not to move, and 
was only confirmeil in hi.s rc^olutinn 
by learning that he was regnrdeil by 
tlie usurper as a ilaiigerous neighbour. 
Lewa’.H paid .so much regard to Port- 
land's complaints as to intimate to 
Middleton a request, eipiivalimt to a 
command, that the Lords and gim Ho- 
rn cn wdio formed the retinue of the 
banished King of England would not 
coniD to Versailles on day.s on wliieh 
the representative of the actual King 
wa.s expected there. But at other 
places there wa.s constant risk of an 
encounter which might h.ave produced 
several duels, if not an European war. 
James indeed, far from shunning such 
encouiiters, seems to have taken a per- 
verse pleasure in thwarting his bene- 
factor’s wish to keep the peace, and in 
placing the Aniba-^.ulnr in nmhVras.s- 
ing .situation^. One ilay his Excel- 
lency, wljile drawing on hi.s boots for 
a run witli the Dauphin’s celebrated 
wolf pack, wa.s informed that King 
James meant to be of the party, and 
wa.s forced to stay at home. Another 
day, when his Plxcellency liad set his 
heart on having some sport with the 
royal staghound^, he was informed by 
the Grand Huntsman that King James 
might proVjahly come to the rendezvous 
without any notice. Melfort wa.s parti- 
cularly active in laying traps for the 
young noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Legation. The Prince of Wales was 
luore than once placed in such a situa- 
tion that they could scarcely avoid 
passing close to him. Were they to 
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salute him? Were they tostanii erectand heritanco would lon^ remain neutral, 
covered while everybody else saluted For there was in Western Europe no 
him? No Englishman zealous for the government which did Hot feel that 
Bill of Bights mid the Protestant re- its own prosperity, dignity and secu- 
ligion would willingly do anything rity, might depend on the event of the 
which could be construed into an act contest. 

of homage to a Popish pretender. Yet It is true that the empire, which hud 
no goodnatured and generous man, in the preceding century, threatened 
however firm in his Whig principles, both France and England with subju- 
would willingly offer any thing which gation, had of late been of hardly so 
could look like an affront to an innocent much account as the Duchy of Savoy 
and a most unfortunate child. or the Electorate of Brandenburg. But 

Meanwhile other matters of grave it by no means followed that the fate 
The importance claimed Portland’s of that empire was matter of indiffer- 
attention. There was one mat- once to the rest of the world. The 
ter in particular about which paralytic helplessness and drow'siness 
the French ministers anxiously ex- of the body once so formidable could 
pected him to say something, but about not be imputed to any deficiency of the 
which he observed strict silence. How natural elaments of power. The do- 
to interpret that silence they scarcely minions of the Catholic King were in 
knew. They were certain only that it extent and in population superior to 
could not be the effect of unconcern, those of Lewis and of William united. 
They were well assured that the subject Spain alone, without a single depen- 
whicli he so carefully avoided was dency, ought to have been a kingdom 
never, during two waking hours to- of the first rank; and Spain was hut 
gether, out of his thoughts or out of the nucleus of the Spanish monarchy, 
the thoughts of his master. Nay, there The outlying prc^vinces of that mo- 
was not in all Christendom a single narchy in Europe would have sufficed 
politician, from the greatest ministers to make three highly respectable states 
of state down to the silliest news- of the second order. One such state 
mongers of coffeehouses, who really might have been formed in the Nether- 
felt that indifference which the pTi^dent lands. Itwould have been a wide ex- 
Ambassador of England affected. A pause of cornfield, orchard and meadow, 
momentous event, which had during intersected by navigable rivers and 
many years been constantly becoming canals. At short intervals, in tliat 
more and more probable, was now cer- thickly peopled and carefully tilled 
tain and near. Charles the Second of region, rose stately old towns, encircled 
Spain, ‘^the last desoendant in the male by strong fortifications, embellislied by 
line of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, fine cathedrals and senate-houses, and 
would soon die without posterity. Who renowned either as seats of learning or 
would then bo tlie heir to his many as seats of mechanical industry. A 
kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, lord-' second flourishing principality might 
ships, acquired in different ways, held have been created between the Alps 
by different titles and subject to differ- and the Po, out of that well watered 
outlaws? That was a question about garden of olives and mulberry trees 
which jurists differed, and which it which spreads many miles on every 
was not likely that jurists would, even side of the great white temple of Milan, 
if they ^ere unanimous, be suffered to Yet neither the Netherlands nor the 
decide. Atnong the claimants were the Mila^.es 0 could, in physical advantages, 
mightiest sovereigns of the continent: via with the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
there was little chance that they would lies, a land which nature had taken 
submit to any arbitration but that of pleasuro in enriching and adorning, a 
the sword; and it could not be hoped land ^ich would have been paradise, 
that, if they appealed to the tyranny and superstition had not, 

other potentates who had no ^ ^ many ages, lavished all their 

sion to any part of the disputed in- 'noxious influences on the bay of Cam- 
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pania, the plain of Enna, and the sunny 
banks of Gralesus. 

In America the Spanish territories 
spread from the Eijuator northward 
and southward through all the signs of 
the Zodiac far into the temperate zone. 
Thence came gold and silver to be 
coined in all the mints, and curiously 
wrought in all the jewellers’ shops, of 
Europe and Asia. Thence came the 
finest tobacco, the finest chocolate, the 
finest indigo, the finest cochineal, the 
hides of innumerable wild oxen, quin- 
quina, coffee, sugar. Either the vice- 
royalty of Mexico or the viceroyalty of 
Peru would, as an independent state 
with ports open to all the world, have 
been an important member of the great 
community of nations. 

And yet the aggregate, made up of 
so many parts, each of which separately 
might have been powerful and highly 
considered, was impotent to a degree 
which moved at once pity and laughter. 
Already one most remarkable experi- 
ment had been tried on this strange 
empire. A small fragment, hardly & 
three hundredth part of the whole in 
extent, hardly a thirtieth part of the 
whole in population, had been detached 
from the rest, hud from that moment 
begun to display a new energy and to 
enjoy a new prosperity, and was now, 
after the lapse of a hundred and twenty 
years, far more feared and reverenced 
than the huge mass of which it had 
once been an obsciiro corner. Wliat a 
contrast between the Holland which 
Alva had oppressed and plundered, and 
the Holland from which William had 
sailed to ileliver England ! And who, 
with such an example before him, would 
venture to foretell what changes might 
be at hand, if the most languid and 
torpid of monarchies should be dis- 
solved, and if every one of the members 
which had composed it should enter on 
an independent existence? 

To such a dissolution that moi^rchy 
was peculiarly liable. The King, and 
the King alone, held it together. The 
populations which acknowledged him 
as their chief either knew nothing of 
each other, or regarded each other Willk 
positive aversion. The Biscayan wlkB.. 
in no sense the countryman of the Va- 


leiician, nor the Lombard of the Bis- 
cayan, iiortheEleming of the Lombard, 
nor the Sicilian of the Fleming. The 
Arragonese had never ceased to pine 
for their lost independence. Within 
the memory of many persons still living 
the Catalans had risen in rebellion, 
had entreated Lewis tho Thirteenth of 
France to become their ruler with the 
old title of Count of Barcelona, and 
had actually sworn fealty to him. 
Before the Catalans had been quieted, 
the Neapolitans had taken arms, had 
abjured their foreign master, had pro- 
claimed their city a republic, and nad 
elected a Doge. In the New World 
the snfall caste of bom Spaniards which 
had the exclusive enjoyment of power 
and dignity was hated by Creoles and 
Indians, Mestizos and Quadroons. The 
Mexicans especially had turned their 
eyes on a chief who bore the name and 
hod inherited the blood of the unhappy 
Montezuma. Thus it seemed that the 
empire against which Elizabeth and 
Henry the Fourth had been scarcely 
able to contend would not improbably 
fall to pieces of itself, and that tho 
first violent shock from without would 
scatter the ill-cemented parts of the 
huge fabric in all directions. 

But, though such a dissolution had 
no terrors for tho Catalonian or the 
Fleming, for the Lombard or the Ca- 
labrian, for the Mexican or thePeruviaii, 
the thought of it was torture and mad- 
ness to the Castilian. Castile enjoyed 
the supremacy in t^at great assemblage 
of races and languages. Castila sent 
out governors to Brussels, Milan, Na- 
ples, Medico, Lima, To Castilo came 
the annual galleons laden with the 
treasures of America. In Castilo were 
ostentatiously displayed and lavishly 
spent great fortunes made in remote 
provinces by oppression and corruption. 
In Castile were the King and his Court. 
There stood the stately Eacurial, once 
the centre of the politics of the world, 
the place to which distant potentates 
looked, some with hope and gratitude, 
some with dread and hatred, but nono 
without anxiety and awe. The glory 
of the house had indeed departed. It 
WM long since couriers bearing orders 
big with the fate of kings and common- 
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wealths had ridden forth from those 
gloomy portals. Military renown, ma- 
ritime ascendency, the policy once re- 
puted so profound, the wealth once 
deemed inexhaustible, had passed away. 
An undisciplined army, a rotting fleet, 
an incapable council, an empty treasury, 
were all that remained of that which 
had been so great. Yet the proudest 
of nations could not bear to part even 
with the name and the shadow of a 
supremacy which was no more. All, 
from the grandee of the first class to 
the peasant, looked forward with dread 
to the day when God should be pleased 
to take their king to himself. Some 
of them might hare a predilection for 
Germany: but such predilections were 
subordinate to a stronger feeling. The 
paramount object was thn integrity of 
the empire of which Castile was the 
head ; anti the prince w'ho should 
appear to be most likely to preserve 
that integrity unviolated would have 
the best right to the allogiauce of every 
IruB Castilian. 

No man of sense, however, out of 
Castile, when he considered the nature 
of the inheritance and the situation of 
the claimants, could doubt that a par- 
tition was inevitable. Among tlio.se 
claimants three stood pre-eminent, the 
Dauphin, the Emperor Leopold, and 
the Electoral Prince of Havaria. 

If the question had been simply one 
of pedigree, the right of the Dauphin 
would have been incontestable. Lewis 
the Fourteenth haij. married the In- 
fanta Maria Tlieresa, oldest daughter 
of Philip the Eourth and sister of 
Charles the Second. Her eltlest son, 
the Dauphin, would therefore, in the 
regular course of things, have been her 
brother’s .successor. But she had, at 
the time of her nnirriage, renounced, 
for herself and her posterity, all pre- 
tensions to the Spanish crown. 

To that renunciation her hufiband 
had aiSsented. It had been mado an 
article of the Treaty of the Pyrenees. 
The Pope had been requested to give 
his apostolical sanction to an arrange- 
ment so important to the peace of 
Europe ; and Lewis had sworn, by 
everything that could bind a gentlB* 
man, a king, and a Christian, by Ins 


honour, by bis royal word, by the canon 
of the Mas.s, by tlie Holy Gospels, by 
the Cross of Christ, that he would hold 
the renunciation sacred.* 

The claim of the Emperor was de- 
rived from his mother Mary Anne, 
daughter of Philip the Third, and 
aunt of Charles the Second, and could 
not therefore, if nearness of blood 
alone were to be regarded, come into 
competition with the claim of the 
Dauphin. But the claim of the Em- 
peror was barred by no renunciation. 
The rival pretensions of the great 
Houses of Bourbon and Ilapsburg 
furnished all Europe with an inex- 
haustible subject of discussion. Plau- 
sible topics were not wanting to the 
supporters of either cause. The par- 
tisans of the House of Austria dwidt 
on the sacredness of treaties ; the par- 
tisans of Erance on the sacredness of 
birthright. How, it was asked on one 
side, can a Christian king have the 
effrontery, the impiety, to insist on a 
claim which he has with such solemnity 
rlnoimced in the face of heaven and 
earth? How, it was asked on the 
otluT side, can the fundamental laws 
of a monarchy be annulled by any 
authority but that of the supi*enie 
legislature ? The only body which 
was competent to take away from the 
children of Maria Theresa their here- 
ditary rights was the Cortes. The 
Cortes had not ratified her renuncia- 
tion. That renunciation was therefori* 
a nullity; and no swearing, no signing, 
no sealing, could turn that nullity into 
a reality. 

Which of thc.SD two mighty com- 
‘petitors had the better case may per- 
haps be doubted. What could not be 
doubted was that neither would obtain 
the prize without a struggle which w oiild 
shake the world. Nor can we justly 

* It is worth while to transcribe the u orJs 
of the engag-ement which Lewis, ii L'liivalrous 
and a •'devout prince, violated witliont the 
smallost scruple. “Nous, Louvj.parlagruee de 
Dieu, lloi trda OhrStien de Franec et do Na- 
varre, pi'omettons pour notre lionneur, cn foi 
et parole da Roi, jurons but la n oix, lea saint.s 
EVBTigiles, et les canons de la Mes c, qne nous 
QTOUa touch &s, quenous observerons et arcoin- 
pfircy ia ^ti foment de bonne foi tout et eha- 
DplX dCs points ct articles contenus an traiN; 
[’^te'poix, renonciatlou, et amitiG.” 
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blame either for refusing to give way 
to the other. For, on this occasion, 
the cliief motive which actuated them 
was, not greediness, but the fear of 
degradation and ruin. Lewis, in re- 
solving to put everything to hazard 
rather than suifer the power of the 
House of Aus^ia to be doubled ; 
Leopold, in determining to put every- 
thing to hazard rather than suifer the 
power of the House of Bourbon to be 
floubled; merely obeyed the law of self 
preservation. There was therefore one 
way, and one alone, by which the great 
WDG wliicli seemed to be coming on 
Europe could be averted. Was it pos- 
sible that the dispute might be com- 
]ironiispd ? Might not the two great 
rivals bo induced to make to a third 
party concissions such as neither could 
reasonably bo expected to make to the 
other ? 

The third party, to wdinm all who 
were anxious for the p(‘ace of Christen- 
dom looked as their best hope, was a 
ehild of tender age, Joseph, son of the 
Eleetor of Bavaria. His mother, the 
Electress Mary Antoinette, was the 
only child of the Emperor Leopold by 
his tirsb wife Margaret, a younger 
sister of the Queen of Lewis llie Eour- 
teentb. Prince Joseph was, therefore, 
nearer in blood to the fclpaiufih throne 
than his grandfather the Emperor, or 
tlian the sons whom the ]dm])Pror had 
liy his second wife. The Infanta Mar- 
griret liad indeed, at the time of her 
nnirriiige, renounced her rights to tlie 
kingdom of her forefathers. But tlu* 
ivaiuiiciation wanted many formalities 
wlucli had been observed in her sister’s 
case, and might be considered as can- 
celled by the will of Philip the Euiirth, 
which hari declarPLl that, failing his 
issue male, Margaret and hc-r jmsterity 
would be entitled to inherit liis Crown. 
Tlie partisans of Eranee hedd that the 
Bavarian claim wans better than the 
Austrian (daiiu; the partisans of fAus- 
tria hidd that the Bavarian claim wa.y 
better than the French claim. But 
that which really constituted the 
strength of the Bavarian claim was 
the weakness of the B;ivarian govern- 
ment. The Electoral Prince was 
only candidate whose success would 


alarm nobody ; would not make it 
necessary for any power to raise ano- 
ther regiment, to man another frigate, 
to have in store another barrel of gun- 
powder. He was therefore the favourite 
candidate of prudent and peaceable 
men in every country. 

Thus all Europe was divided into 
the French, the Austrian, and the 
Bavarian factions. The contests of 
these factions w^re daily renewed in 
every place where men congregated, 
from Stockholm to Malta, and from 
Lisbon to Smyrna. But ihe fiercest 
and most obstinate conllict was that 
which raged in the palace of the 
Catholic King. Much depended on 
him. For, though it was not pretended 
that he was competent to alter by his 
sole autliority the law which regulated 
the di'scent of the Crown, yet, in a cast' 
in which the law was doubtful, it was 
probable that his subjects might he 
disposed to accept toe construction 
which lie mighi put upon it, and to 
support the claimant wlioni he might, 
either by a .sclemn ailoptinn or by will, 
designate as the rightful heir. It was 
also in the power of the reigning Sove- 
ri'igii to entrust all the most important 
offices in his kingdom, the government 
of all the provinces subject to him in 
the Old and in the New ^Vorld, and 
the keys of all liis fortresses and arse- 
nals, to persons zealous for the family 
which he was inclined to favour. It 
was difficult to say to what extent the 
fate of whole natioijs might be aflfected 
by tho CDinluct of the officers who, at 
the time of his decease, might command 
the garrisons of Barcelona, of Mons, 
und of Namur. 

Tlie prince on whom so mucli de- 
pended was the most miserable of 
liuniaii beings. In old time he would 
liave been exposed as soon as he 'came 
into tlic world; and to expose him 
would have been a kindness. From 
his birth a blight was on his body and 
on his mind. AVitli difficulty his 
almost imperceptible .spark of life hail 
been screened and fanned into a dim 
and flickering flame. His childhood, 
except when he could be rocked and 
eung into sickly sleep, was one long 
pit^UB wail. Till he was ten years old 
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hia days were passed on the laps of 
women ; and ho was never once suf- 
fered to stand on his ricketty legs. 
None of those tawny little urchins, 
clad in rags stolen from scarecrows, 
whom Murillo loved to paint begging 
or rolling in the sand, owed less to 
>(??lucation than this despotic nder of 
thirty millions of subjects. The most 
important events in the history of hia 
own kingdom, the very names of pro- 
vinces and cities which were among 
his most valuable possessions, were 
unknown to him. It may well be 
rloiibted whether he was aware that 
Sicily was an island, that Christopher 
Columbus had discovered America, or 
that the English were not Mahometans. 
In hia youth, however, though too im- 
becile for study or for business, he was 
not incapable of being amused. He 
shot, hawked and hunted. Ho enjoyed 
with the delight of a true- Spaniard two 
delightful spectacles, a horse with its 
bowels gored out, and a Jaw writhing 
in the fire. The time came when the 
mightiest of instincts ordinarily wakens 
from its repose. It was hoped that the 
young King would not prove invincible 
to female attractions, and that he 
would leave a Prince of Asturias to 
succeed him. A consort was found for 
him in the royal family of France; and 
her beauty and grace gave him a lan- 
guid pleasure. He liked to adorn her 
with jewels, to see her dance, and to tell 
her what sport he had had with his 
dogs iwnd his falcons. But it was soon 
whispered that she was a wife only in 
name. She died; and her place was 
supplied by a German princes nearly 
allied to the Imperial House. But the.| 
second marriage, like the first, proved 
barren ; and, long before the King had 
passed the prime of life, all the poli- 
ticiank of Europe had begun to take it 
for granted in all their calculations 
that he would be the last descendant 
in the male line, of Charles the Fifth. 
Meanwhile a sullen and abject melan- 
choly took possession of his soul. The 
divei'sions which had been the serious 
employment of hia youth became dis- 
tasteful to him. He ceased to find 
pleasure in his nets and boar spears, in 
the fandango and the bullfight. Some- 


times he shut himself up in an inner 
chamber from the eyes of his courtiers. 
Sometimes he loitered alone, from sun- 
rise to sunset, in the dreary and 
rugged wilderness which surrounds the 
Escurial. The hours which he did not 
waste in listless indolence were divided 
between childish sposts and childish 
devotions. He delighted in rare ani- 
mals, and still more in dwarfs. When 
neither strange beasts nor little men 
could dispel the black thoughts which 
gathered in his mind, he repeated Aves 
and Credos : he walked in processions : 
sometimes ho starved himself: some- 
times he whipped himself. At length 
a complication of maladies completed 
the ruin of all his faculties. His 
stomach failed: nor was this strange: 
for in him the malformation of the 
jaw, characteristic of his family, was 
so serious that he could not masticate 
his food; and he was in the habit of 
swallowing ollas and sweetmeats in tho 
state in which they were set before 
him. While suffering from indigestion 
he was attacked by ague. Every third 
day his convulsive tremblings, his de- 
jection, his fits of wandering, seemed 
to indicate the approach of dissolution. 
His misery was increased by the know- 
ledge that everybody was calculating 
hoAvlong he had to live, and wondering 
what would become of his kingdoms 
when he should be dead. The stately 
dignitaries of his household, the 
physicians who ministered to his dis- 
eased body, the divines whose business 
was to sooth his not less diseased 
mind, the very wife who should have 
been intent on those gpiitlR offices by 
which female tenderness can alleviate 
even the misery of hopeless decay, 
were all thinking of the new world 
which was to commence with his death, 
and would have been perfectly willing 
to see him in the hands of the em- 
balmer if they could have been certain 
that Jjis successor would be the prince 
whose interest they espoused. As yet 
the party of the Emperor seemed to 
predominate. Charles had a faint sort 
of preference for the House of Austria, 
which was his own house, and a faint 
Bolt of antipathy to the House of 
Bourbon, with which he had been 
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quarrelling, he did not 'well kno'W'why, 
ever since he could remember. His 
Queen, whom he did not love, but of 
whom lie stood greatly in awe, was 
devoted to the interests of her kinsman 
the Emperor; and with her was closely 
leagued the Count of Melgar, Here- 
ditary Admiral, of Castila and Prime 
Minister. 

.Such was the state of the question 
nf the Spanish succession at the time 
when Portland had his first public 
audience at Versailles. The French 
ministers were certain that he must 
be constantly thinking about that 
question, and were therefore perplexed 
by his evident determination to say 
nothing about it. They watched his 
lips in llie hope that he would at least 
let fall some unguarded w'ord indicating 
the liopes or fears entertained by the 
English and Dutch Governments. But 
Portland was not a man out of whom 
much was to be got in tliat way. Na- 
ture and linbit cooperating liad made 
him the bi'st keeper of secrets in 
Europe. Lewis therefore directed Pom- 
ponne and Torcy, two ministers of 
eminent ability, who had undor him- 
•^L'lf, the chief direction of foreign 
affairs, to introduce the subject which 
the discreet confidant of William 
seemed studiously to avoid. Pomponne 
and Torcy accordingly repaired to the 
English embassy, and thej'o opened 
one of the most remarkable negotia- 
tions recorded in tho annals of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

The two French statesmen professed 
in their master’s name the most earnest 
desire, not only that the peace might 
remain unbroken, but that there might, 
be a close union betw'een the Courts of 
Versailles and Kensington. One event 
only seemed likely to raise new troubles. 
If the Catholic king should die before 
it had been settled who should succeed 
to his immense dominions, there was 
but too much reason to fear thjit the 
nations, which v ere just beginning to 
breathe after an exhausting and devas- 
tating struggle of nine years, would be 
again in arms. His Most Christian 
Majesty was therefore desirous to em- 
ploy the short interval which might still 
remain, in concerting with the King of 


England the means of preserving the 
tranquillity of tHe world. 

Portland made a courteous but 
gUiirded answer. He could not, ha 
said, presume to say exactly what 
William’s sentiments were : but this 
lie knew, that it was not solely or 
chiefly by the sentiments of the King 
of England that the policy of England 
on a great occasion would be regulated. 
The islanders must and would ^ have 
their government administered accord- 
ing to certain maxims which they held 
sacred ; and of those maxims they held 
none more sacred than this, that every 
increase of tho power of France ought 
to be viewed with extreme jealousy. 

Pomponne and Torcy answered that 
their master was most desirous to avoid 
everything which could excite the jea- 
lousy of which Portland had spoken. 
But was it of France alone that a nation 
so enlightened as the EnglisJi must be 
jealous? Was it forgotten that the 
Hous'o of Ausfriti ]iad once aspired to 
universal dominion ? And would it be 
wise in the princes and commonwcalthB 
of Europo to lend tlieir aid for the 
purpose of reconstructing tho gigantic 
monarchy which, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had seemed likely to overwhelm 
them nil? 

Portland answered that, on this sub- 
ject, he must be understood to express 
only the opinions of a privato man. 
He had however now lived, during some 
years, among the English, and believed 
himself to bo pretty well acquainted 
with their temper.* They would not, he 
thought, be much alarmed by any aug- 
mentaticn of power which tho Emperor 
might obtain. The sea wa.s their ele- 
ment. Tratfic by sea wais tho great 
source of their wealth; ascendency on 
the sea the great object of their ambi- 
tion. Of the Emperor they had no 
fear. Extensivo as was the area which 
he governed, ho had not a frigate on the 
water; and they cared nothing for his 
Pandours and Croatians. But France 
had a great navy. Tho balance of 
maritime power was what would be 
anxiously watched in London; and the 
balance of maritime power would not 
be affected by an union between Spain 
and Austria, but would bo most seri- 
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ously deranged by an union between 
Spain and France. * 

Pomponne and Torcy declared that 
eyerything should be done to quiet the 
apprehensions which Portland had de- 
scribed. It was not contemplated, it 
was not wished, that Franco and Spain 
should be united. The Dauphin and 
his eldest son the Duke of Burgundy 
would waive their rights. The younger 
brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Philip Duke of Anjou and Charles Duke 
of Berry, were not named : but Portland 
perfectly understood what was meant. 
There would, he said, be scarcely less 
alarm in England if the Spanish domi- 
nions devolved on a grandson of His 
Moat Christian Majesty than if they 
were annexed to the French crown. 
The laudable affection of the young 
princes for their country and their 
family, and their profound respect for 
the gret^ monarch from whom they 
were descended, would inevitably de- 
termine their policy. The two king- 
doms would be one ; the two navies 
would bo one ; and all other states 
would be reduced to vassalage. Eng- 
land would rather see the Spanish 
monarchy added to tho Emperor’s 
dominions than governed by one of the 
younger French princes, who would, 
though nominally independent, be 
really a viceroy of France. But in 
truth there mis no risk that the Spanish 
monarchy would be added to tho Em- 
peror’s dominions. lie and liis eldest 
son the Archduke Joseph would, no 
doubt, D 0 as ready to waive their rights 
as the Dauphin and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy could he ; and thus th%Austrian 
claim to^'the disputed heritage would 
pass to the younger Archduke Charles. 
A long discussion followed. At length 
Portland plainly avowed, always merely 
as his own private opinion, what was 
the opinion of every intelligent man 
who wished to preserve the peace of 
the world. “France is afraid,” he said, 
“ of everything which, can iiicroa.se the 
power of the Emperor. All Europe is 
afraid of everything which can increase 
the power of France. Why not put an 
end to all these uneasy feelings at once, 
by agreeing to place the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria on the throne of Spain?” 


To this suggestion no decisive answer 
was returned. The conference ended; 
and a courier started for England with 
a despatch informing William of what 
had passed, and soliciting further in- 
structions. 

William, who w'as, as he had always 
been, his own Secretary for Foreign 
Affair.s, did not think it necessary to 
discuss the contents of this despatch 
with any of his English ministers. The 
only person whom he consulted was 
Heinsius. Portland received a kind 
letter wairmly approving all that he had 
said in the conference, and directing 
him to declare that the English go- 
vernment sincerely wished to avert the 
calamities which w'cro but too likely to 
follow the death of the King of Spain, 
and would therefore bo prepared to 
take into serious consideration any de- 
finite plah which His Most ClirisLian 
Majesty might think fit to suggest. “ 1 
will own to you,” William wrote to his 
friend, “that 1 am so unwilling to he 
again at war during the short time 
which I still have to live, that I will 
omit nothing that I can honestly and 
with a safe conscience do for the pur- 
pose of maintaining peace.” 

Williain’.s message was delivered by 
Portland to Lewis at a private audience. 
In a few days Pomponne and 'forcy 
were authorised to propose a plan. 
They fully admitted that all neigh- 
bouring states were entitled to demand 
tlie strongest security against the union 
of the French and Spanish crowns. 
iSiicli security should he given. The 
Spanish government might be requested 
to choose between the Duke of Anjou 
and the Duke of Berry. The youth 
who was selected would, at tlie utiuost. 
bo only fifteen years old, and could not 
be supposed to hav& any very diceply 
rooted uatiouiil prejudices. He should 
be sent to Madrid without French at- 
tendants, should be educated by Spani- 
ards, should becoma a Spaniard. It 
was atsurd to imagine that such aprince 
would be a mere viceroy of France. 
Apprehensions had been sometimes 
hinted that a Bourbon, seated on the 
throne of Spain, might cedo hia domi- 
nions in the Netherlands to the head 
of his family. It was undoubtedly im- 
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portant to England, and all important 
to Holland, that those provinces should 
not become a part of the French mo- 
narchy. All danger might be averted 
by making them over to the Elector of 
Bavaria, who was now governing them 
as representative of the Catholic King. 
The Dauphin would be perfectly willing 
to renouncB thelh for himself and for 
aU his descendants. As to what con- 
cerned trade, England and Holland 
had only to say what they desired, and 
everything in reason should be done to 
give them satisfaction. 

As this plan was, in the main, the 
same which had been suggested by 
the French ministers in the former 
conference, Portland did little more 
than repeat what he had then said. 
As to the new scheme respecting the 
Netherlands, he shrewdly propounded 
a dilemma which silenced Pomponne 
and Torey. 

If renunciations were of any value, 
the Dauphin and his posterity were 
excluded from the Spanish succession ; 
and, if renunciations were of no value, 
it was idle to offer England and Hol- 
land a renunciation as a guarantee 
against a great danger. 

The French Ministers withdrew to 
make their report to their master, and 
soon returned to say that their pro- 
posals had been merely first thoughts, 
that it was now the turn of King 
William to suggest something, and 
that whatever he might suggest should 
receive the fullest and fairest consi- 
deration. 

And now the scene of the negotia- 
Tiip Count tion was shifted from Versailles 
Kensington. The Count of 
bas-y. Tallard had just set out for 
England as Ambassador. Ho was a 
fine gentleman; he^vas a bravo soldier ; 
and ho was as yet reputed a .skilful 
general. In all tho arts and graces 
which were prized as qualifications for 
diplomatic missions of the highest 
class, he had, among the brilliant 
aristocracy to which he belonged, no 
superior and only one equal, the Mar- 
quess of Harcourt, who was entrusted 
with the care of the interests of the 
House of Bourbon at Madrid. 

Tallard carried with him instractionfl 


carefully framed in the French Foreign 
Office. He wSs reminded that his 
situation would be widely different 
from that of his predecessors who had 
resided in England before the Hevolu- 
tion. Even his predecessors, however, 
had considered it as their duty to 
study the temper, not only of the 
Court, hut of the nation. It would 
now be more than ever necessary to 
watch the movements of the public 
mind. A man of note was not to be 
slighted merely becauso he was out of 
place. Such a man, with a great name 
in the country and a strong following 
in Parliament, might exercise as much 
influence on the politics of England, 
and consequently of Europe, as any 
minister. The Ambassador must there- 
fore try to be on good terms with those 
who were out as well as with those 
who were in. To this rule, however, 
there was one exception which he must 
constantly bear in mind. With non- 
jurors and persons suspected of plotting 
against tho existing government he 
must not appear to have any connec- 
tion. They must not be admitted into 
his house. The English people evi- 
dently wished to be at rest, and had 
given the best proof of their pacific 
disposition by insisting on the reduc- 
tion of the army. The sure way to 
stir up jealousies and animosities which 
were just sinking to sleep would be to 
make the FTencli embassy the head 
quarters of the Jacobite party. It 
would bo wise in Tallard to say qnd to 
charge his agents ’to say, on all fit 
occasions, and particularly in societies 
where mfynbors of Parliament mi^ht 
be pre.sent, that the most> Ghristian 
King had never been an enemy of the 
liberties of England. His Majesty had 
indeed hoped that it might ho in his 
power to restore his cousin, but not 
without the assent of the nation. In 
the original draft of the instructions 
was a curious paragraph which, on 
second thoughts, it was determined to 
omit. The Ambassador was directed 
to take proper opportunities of cau- 
tioning the English against a standing 
army, as the only thing which could 
really be fatal to their laws and li- 
berties. This passage was snppresBed, 
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no doubt, because it occurred to Pom- 
ponne and Torcy thaf, with whatever 
approbation the English might listen 
to such language when uttered by a 
demagogue of their own race, they 
might be very ditferently affected by 
hearing it from a French diplomatist, 
and might think that there could not 
be a better reason for arming, than 
that Lewis and hia emissaries earnestly 
wished them to disarm. 

Tallard was instructed to gain, if 
possible, some members of the House 
of Commons. Everything, he was told, 
was now subjected to the scrutiny of 
that assembly ; accounts of the public 
income, of the public expenditure, of 
the army, of the navy, were regularly 
laid on the table; and it would not be 
difficult to find persons who would 
supply the Frcncli legation witli copi- 
ous information on all these subjects. 

The question of the Spanish succes- 
sion was to be mentioned to William 
at a private audience, Tallard was 
fully informed of all that had passed 
in the conferences which the French 
ministers had held with Portland ; and 
was furnished with all the arguments 
that the ingenuity of publicists could 
devise in favour of the claim of the 
Dauphin. 

The French embassy made as magni- 
ficent an appearaiico in England as the 
English embassy bad made in France, 
The mansion of the Duke of OrmonJ, 
one of the finest houses in Saint 
James's Square, was taken for Tallard. 
On the day of the 'public entry, all the 
streets from Tower Hill to Pall Mall 
were crowded "with gazers wljo admired 
the painting and gilding of his ExcbI- 
leiicy’s carnages, the surpassing beauf^ 
of his horses, and the multitude of his 
running footmen, dressed in gorgeous 
liveries of scarlet and gold lace. The 
Ambassador was graciously received at 
Kensington, and was invited to accom- 
pany William to Newmarket, where 
,, the largest and most splendid 

koiniMU bpnng Meeting ever known 
in?Mur« about to assemble. The 

attraction must be supposed 
to have been great: for the 
risks of the journey were not trifling. 
The peace had, all over Europe, and 


nowhere more than in England, turned 
croM'ds of old soldiers into marauders.*" 
Several aristocratical equipages had 
been attacked even in Hyde Park. 
Every newspaper contained stories of 
travellers stripped, bound and flung 
into ditches. One day the Bristol mail 
was robbed; another day the Dover 
coach; then the Norwich waggon. On 
Hounslow Heath a company of horse- 
men, with masks on their faces, waited 
for the great people who had been to 
pay their court to the King at AYindsor. 
Lord Ossulston eseaped with the loss 
of two horses. TJie Duke of Saint 
Albans, with tlie help of his servants, 
beat off the assailants. His brother 
the Duke of Northumberland, less 
strongly guarded, fell into their hands. 
They succeeded in stopping tliirty or 
forty coaches, and rode off with a great 
booty in guineas, watches and ji'-wellery. 
Nowhere, however, does the peril seem 
to have been so great as on tlie New- 
market road. .There indeed robbery 
was organised on a scale uiqrarallolcd 
ill the kingdom since tlie days of Kobin 
Hood and Little John. A fraternity 
of plunderers, thirty in number accord- 
ing to the lowest estimate, squatt-ed, 
near Waltham Cross, under the shades 
of Epping Forest, and built themselves 
huts, from which they sallied forth 
with sword and pistol to bid passengers 
stand. The King and Tallard were 
doubtless too well attended to be in 
jeopardy. But, soon after they had 
passed the dangerous spot, there was a 
fight on the highway attended with 
loss of life- A warrant of the Lord 
Chief Justice broke up the Maroon 
vilhvge for a short time: but the dis- 
persed thieves soon mustered again, 
and had the impudence to bid defiance 
to the government ki a cartel signed, it 

* George Paalmaxiazar'a Hocount of the 
Btatc of the south of France at this time ia 
curious. Oil the high road near Lyona he 
frequently passed corpses fastened to posts. 
" Th[^,” he says, “ were the bodies of high- 
waymen, or rather of soldiers, sailors, ma- 
riners, and even galley slaves, disbanded after 
the peace of Reswick, wlio, having neltlier 
home nor occupation, used to infest the roads 
ill troops, plunder towns and villages, and, 
when taken, were hanged at the county town 
by dozens, or even scores sometimes, after 
which their bodies were tlius exposed along 
the highway in fe/rorp/7i.” 
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was said, with their real names. The 
civil power was unable to deal with 
this frightful evil. It was necessary 
that, during some time, i^valry should 
patrol every evening on tlio roads near 
the boundary between Middlesex and 
Essex. 

Tile state of those roads, however, 
though c DU temporaries described it as 
dangerous beyond all example, did not 
deter men of rank and fashion from 
making the joyous pilgrimage to New- 
market. Half the Dukes in the king- 
dom were there. Most of the chief 
ministers of state swelled the crowd; 
nor was the opposition unrepresented. 
Montague stole two or three days from 
the Treasury, and Orford from the Ad- 
miralty. Goilolphin was there, looking 
after his horses and his bets, and pro- 
bably went away a richer man than he 
came. Hut racing wa.s only one of the 
many amusements of that festive sea- 
son. Qji line mornings there was hunt- 
ing. For those who preferred hawking 
choice falcons had been brought from 
Holland. On rainy days the cockpit 
Avas encircled by stars and blue ribands. 
On iSundays William went to church in 
state, and the most eminent divines of 
the neighbouring University of Cam- 
bridge preached before him. He 
omitted no opportunity of showing 
marked civility to Tallard. The Am- 
bassador informed his Court that his 
place at table wms next to the royal 
arm chair, and that his health had 
been most graciously drunk by the 
King. 

All this time, both at Kensington 
r.irrhnr Ncwmarkcl, the Spanish 

Its subject of 
i^s,*** con-stant and earnest discus- 
To trace all the win d- 
iBsunii. iiigs of the negotiation would 
be tedious. The general course which 
it took may ea.sily he described. The 
object of William was to place the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria on the 
Spanish thrciie. To obtain tlie*con- 
•sent of Lewis to such an arrangement 
seemed all but impossible ; but AVilliam 
maiiDcuvrcd with rare .skill. Though 
he frankly acknowledged that he pre- 
ferred the Electoral Prince to aiiyothcr 
candidate, he professed himself desirous 


to meet, as far as he honourably or 
safely could, the^wishes of the French 
King. There were conditions on which 
England and Holland might perhaps 
consent, though not withCTUt reluctance, 
that a son of the Dauphin should reign 
at Madrid, and should be master of 
the treasures of the New World. Those 
conditions were that thn Milanese and 
the Two Sicilies should belong to the 
Archduke Charles, that the Elector of 
Bavaria should have the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, that Lewis should give up 
.some fortified towns in Artois for the 
purpose of strengthening the barrier 
which protected the United Provinces, 
and that some important places both in 
the Mediterranean sea and in tlio Gulf 
of Mexico should be made over to thn 
English and Dutch for the security of 
trade. Minorca and Havaiina were 
mentioned as what might satisfy Eng- 
land. 

Against these terms Lewis exclaimed 
loudl3\ Nobody, he said, who knew 
with how sensitive a jealousy the Spa- 
niards watched every encroachment on 
their colonial empire would believe that 
they would ever consent to give up any 
part of that empire either to England 
or to Holland. The demand which was 
made upon himself was altogether in- 
admissible. A barrier was not less 
necessary to Franco thiiii to Holland; 
and he never would break the iron chain 
of frontier fastnesses which was the 
defence of his own kingdom, even in 
order to purchaso another Icingdom for 
his grandson. 0* that subject ho 
begged that he might hear no more. 
Tile prnpo.jitioii was one wliiah he would 
not discuss, one to which ha would not 
fisteii. 

AsAVilliam, however, resolutely main- 
tained that tho terms which he had 
offered, hard as they might sra in, were 
the only terms on which England and 
Holland could suffer a Bourbon to reign 
at Madrid, Lewis began seriously to 
con.sider whether it might not he on 
the whole for his interest and that of 
hi.s family rather to sell the .Spaiii-sh 
crown dear than to buy it dear. Ho 
therefore, now offered to withdraw hia 
opposition to the Bavarian claim, 
provided a portion of the disputed 


VOL. IV. 
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inheritatiC0 were assigned to him in 
consideration of his disinterestedness 
and mo deration. William was perfectly 
willing and even eager to treat on this 
basis. The first demands of Lewis were, 
as might have been expected, exorbi- 
tanHyhigh. He asked for the kingdom 
of Navarre, which would have made 
him little less than master of the whole 
Iberian peninsula, and for tho duchy 
of Luxemburg, which would have made 
him more dangerous than ever to the 
United Provinces. On both points he 
encountered a steady resistance. Tho 
impression which, throughout these 
transactions, the firmness and good faith 
of William made on Tallard is remark- 
able. At first the dexterous and keen 
witted Frenchman was all suspicion. 
He imagined that there was an evasion 
in every phrase, a hidden snare in every 
offer. But after a time he began to 
discover that he had to do with a man 
far too wise to be false. " The King 
of England,” he wrote, and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that ho wrote whatxhe 
thought, “ acts with good faith ih every- 
thing. His way of dealing is upright 
and sincere.”* The King of England,” 
he wrote a few days later, ” has hitherto 
acted with great sincerity; and I ven- 
ture to say that, if he once enters into 
H treaty, he will steadily adhere to it.” 
But in the same letter the Ambassador 
thought it necessary to hint to his 
master that the diplomatic chicanery 
which might he useful in other negotia- 
tions would be all thrown away here.” 
"I must venture feo observe to Your 
Majesty that the King of England is 
very sharpsighted, that hi8,.jud^ent 
is sound, and that, if we try to spin the 
negotiation out, he will very soon per- 
ceive that we are trifling with him.”t 

During soma time projects and 
The Kins CD^mterprojects continued to 
S’Dainj repass between Ken- 

sington and Versailles. Some- 

* “II Est rle T1DI1110 fol flans tout ce qu’ll 
fait. Son procMS est flrolt et sinedre.” Tal- 
lard to Lewis, July 3. 16f)8. 

t “ Lb Roi fl’Anglcterrc, Sire, va trSa sin- 
r^rement jusqn’il present ; et j’oso dire qiie 
B'il rntro uns foia en traltG aveeVotro Ma- 
jesty, il le tiandra da bonne foi.” — “ Si ja Tose 
dire il V. iM., il cat tT^3 p^nttrant, et n Teeprit 
jnstc. Il s'apercevra bientCt qu'on barguigna 
ti Ics ebosca trainent trop dc long.” July B. 


thing was conceded on both sides: and 
when tho session of Parliament ended 
there seemed to he fair hopes of a set- 
tlement. AiTd now the scene of the 
negotiation was again changed. Hav- 
ing been shifted from France to Eng- 
land, it was shifted from England to 
Holland. As soon as William had 
prorogued the Houses, ‘'he was impatient 
to he again in his native land. He 
felt all the glee of a schoolboy who is 
leaving harsh masters and quarrelsome 
comrades to pEiss the Christmas holi- 
days at a happy home. That stern and 
composed face which had been the 
same in the pursuit at the Boyne and 
in the rout at Landen, and of which 
the keenest politicians had in vain 
tried to read the secrets, now wore an 
expression but too intelligible. The 
English were not a little provoked by 
seeing their King so happy. Hitherto 
his annual visits to the Continent had 
been not only pardoned but approved. 
It was necessary that he should be at 
the head of his army. If he had left 
his people, it had been in order to put 
his life in jeopardy for their independ- 
ence, their liberty, and their religion. 
But they had hoped that, when peace 
had been restored, when no call of 
duty required him to cross the sea, he 
would generally, during tho .summer 
and autumn, reside in his fair palaces 
and parks on the banks of the Thame.?, 
or travel from country .scat to country 
seat, and from cathedral town to cathe- 
dral town, making himself acquainted 
with every shire of his realm, and giv- 
ing his hand to be kissed by multitudes 
of squires, clergymen and aldermen 
who were not likely ever to .sec him 
unless ho cam a among them. It now 
appeared that ha was sick of the noble 
residences which had descended to 
him from ancient prince.? ; that he was 
sick even of those mansions which the 
liberality of ParUament had enabled 
him to build and embellish according 
to hfte own taste : that he was sick of 
Windsor, ofRichmond, and of Hampton ; 
that he promised himself no enjoy- 
ment from a progress through those 
flourishing and populous counties which 
he had never seen, Yorkshire and Nor- 
folk, Cheshire, Shropshire and Worces- 
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tershire. While he was forced to be 
with us he waa weary of ug, pining for 
his home, counting the hours to the 
prorogation. As soon as the passing 
of the last bill of supply had set him 
at liberty^ ho turned nis back on his 
English subjects: he hastened to his 
scat in Guelder,^ where, during some 
months, he might be free from the 
annoyance of seeing English faces and 
hearing English words ; and he would 
with difficulty tear himself away from 
his favourite spot when it became ab- 
solutely necessary that he should again 
ask for English money. 

Thus his subjects murmured; but, 
in spite of their murmurs, he set off in 
high spirits. It had been arranged 
that Tallard should speedily foUow 
him, and that tho discussion in which 
they had boon engaged at Kensington 
should be resumed at Loo. 

Ilcinsius, whose cooperation was in- 
rDriianii dispensable, would be there, 
irim'im Portland too would lend his 
embassy assistojice. Ho had just re- 
turned. He had always considered his 
mission as an eitraordinary mission, 
of which the object was to put tho re- 
lations between tho two great Western 
powers on a proper footing after a long 
series of years during which England 
had been sometimes the enemy, but 
never the equal friend, of France. His 
task had been well performed: and he 
now came hack, leaving behind him 
the reputation of an excellent minister, 
firm yet cautious as to substance, 
dignified yet conciliating in manner. 
His last audience at Versailles was un- 
usually long ; and no third person was 
present. Nothing couldbe more graci- 
ous than the language and demeanour 
of Lewis. IIo condescended tu trace a 
route for the -embassy, and insisted 
that Portland should make a circuit 
for the purpose of iuspecting some of 
the superb fortresses of the French 
Netherlands. At every one of ^hose 
fortresses the governors and engineers 
had orders to pay every attention to 
the distinguished stranger. Salutes 
were everywliero fired to welcome him. 
A guard of honour was everywhere in 
attendance on him. He stopped dur- 
ing three days at Chantilly, and was 


entertained there by the Prince of 
Condc with all that taste and m-agnifi- 
cence for which Chantilly had long 
been renowned. There were boar hunts 
in the morning and concerts in the 
evening. Every gentleman of the lega- 
tion had a gamekeeper specially as- 
signed to him. The guests, who, in 
their own island were accustomed to 
give extravagant vails at every country 
house which they visited, learned, with 
admiration, that His Highness’s ser- 
vants were strictly forbidden to receive 
presents. At his luxurious table, by a 
refinement of politeness, choice cider 
from tho orchards round the Malvern 
Hills made its appearance in company 
with the Champagne and tho Bur- 
gundy. 

Portland was welcomed by hia 
master with all the kindness of old 
times. But that kindness availed no- 
thing. Por Albemarle was still in the 
royal household, and appeared to have 
been, during the last few months, 
making progress in the royal favour. 
Portland was angry, and the more 
angry because he could not but per- 
ceive that his enemies enjoyed his 
anger, and that even hisfriends generally 
thought it unreasonable; nor did ho 
take any pains to conceal his vexation. 
But he was tho very opposite of tho 
vulgar crowd of courtiors who fawn on 
a master while they betray him. Ho 
neither disguised his ill humour, nor 
suffered it to interfero with tho dis- 
charge of his duties. Ho gave his 
prince sullen looks, short answers, and 
faithful and strenuous services. His 
first wish,* he said, was to retire alto- 
gether from public life. But ho was 
sensible that, having borno a chief part 
in the negotiation on which tho fate of 
Europo depended, he might be of uso 
at Loo; and, -with devoted loyalty, 
though with a sora heart and a gloomy 
brow, he prepared to attend William 
thither. 

Before the King departed he dele- 
gated hia power to nine Lords wiuiamia 
Justices. The public was well 
pleased to find that Sunderland 
was not among them. Two new names 
appeared in tlielist. That of Montaguo 
could excite no surprise. But that of 
s 2 
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MarlborDiigh awakened many recDllec- 
tions and gave occasion to many specu- 
lations. He had once enjoyed a large 
measure of royal favour. He had then 
lueen dismissed, disgraced, imprisoned. 
The Princess Anne, for refusing to dis- 
card his wife, had hcen turned out of 
the palace, and deprived of the honours 
which had often been enjoyed by per- 
flons less near to the throne. Ministers 
who were supposed to have great in- 
fluence in the closet had vainly tried 
to over coma th« dislike with ndiich 
their master regarded the Churchills. 
It was not till ho liad been some time 
reconciled to his sister in law that he 
ceased to regard lier two favourite ser- 
vants as his enemies'. So late as the 
year 1G9G he had been heard to say. 
“If I had been a private gentleman, 
my Lord Marlborough and I must 
have measured swords." All these 
things were now, it seemed, forgotten. 
The Duke of Gloucester’s household 
had just been arranged. As lie w'as 
not yet nine years old, and the civil 
list w’as burned with a heavy debt, 
fifteen thousand pounds was thought 
for the present a suffleient provision. 
Tho cliihVs literary education was 
directed by Burnet, with the title of 
PrecepLur. Marlborough was appointed 
Governor; and the London Gazette 
announced his appointment, not with 
official dryness, but in the fervid 
language of panegyrie. He was at the 
same time again sworn a member of 
the Privy Couneil from which he had 
been expelled witfi ignominy; and he 
was honoured a few days later with a 
still higher mark of the King’s confi- 
dence, a seat at the board of Kegeiicy. 

Somo persons imagined that they 
saw in this strange reconciliation a 
sign that the influence of Portland 
was on the wane and that the influence 
of Albemarle was growing. For Marl- 
borough had been many years at feud 
with Portlaml, and had even — a rare 
event indeed — been so much irritated 
us to speak of Portland in coar&'e and 


ungentlemanlikc terms. With Albe- 
marle, on the other hand, Marlbnrnugli 
had studiously ingratiated himself by 
all the arts which a mind singularly 
observant and sagacious coulrl learn 
from along experience in CDurts ; and 
it is possible that Albemarle may have 
removed some difficulties. It is liarilly 
necessary, however, to resort to that 
supposition for the purpose of explain- 
ing why so wise a man as William 
forced himself, after some delay caused 
by very just and natural resentment, 
to act wusely. His opinion of Marl- 
borough’s character was probably unal- 
tered. But he could not help perceiving 
that iMarlboroiigli’s situation was 
widely different from what it liad been 
a few yeiirs before. That very ambi- 
tion, that very avarice, whicli had, in 
former times, impelled him to betray 
two masters, were now sufficient secu- 
ritie.s for his fidelity to the order of 
things which liad been established by 
tlic Bill of Eights, If that order of 
things could be maintained inviolate, 
he could scarcely fail to be, in a few 
years, the greatest and wealthiest sub- 
ject in Europe. His military and 
political talents might therefore now 
be used without any apprehension that 
they would be turned against the 
government which used them. It is 
to be remembered too that he derived 
his importance less from his milit'ary 
and political talents, great as they w'ere, 
than from tliB dominion which, through 
the instrumentality of his wife, he exer- 
cised over the mind of the Princess. 
While he was on good terms with the 
Court it was certain tliat she would 
lend no countenance to any cabal which 
might attack either the title or the 
prerogatives of her brotlier in law. 
Confident that from this quarter, a 
qu'arter once the darkest and most 
stormy in the whole political horizon, 
nothing hut sunshine and calm was 
now^^ to be expected, William set out 
cheerfully on liis expedition to his 
native country. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Crazi-itfc M'liicli informed the public 
that the Kin^ h:fd set out for Holliind 
announeed al^:iD the names of the first 
members returned, in obedience to his 
uTit, by the roiistituent bodies of t;^he 
Realm. The liistory of those times 
has been so little studied that few 
persons are awaro how remarkable an 
epoch the general election of 1693 is 
in the history of the English Consti- 
tution. 

We have seen that the extreme in- 
AitfTfii rniivenicnee which had resulted 
uTo!!"'' from the capricious and head- 
iiiimstry. .strong conduct of the House of 
Commons during the years immediately 
following tlie Royolution had forced 
William to resort to a political ma- 
chinery Aviiich had been unknown to 
his predecessors, and of which the 
nature and operation were hut very 
inijicrfcctly understood hy himself or 
by his ablest advisers. For tho first 
time the administration was confided 
to a small body of statesmen, wdio, on 
all grave and pressing questions, agreed 
with eacli other and with the majority 
of the representative.s of the people, 
ddic direction of ivar and of diplomacy 
the King reserved to himself ; and his 
servants, conscious that they were less 
versed tlian he in military affairs and 
in foreign affairs, were content to leave 
to him tho command of the army, and 
to know’ only what he thought lit to 
communicate about the instructions 
whieli he gave to'his own ambassadors 
and about the conferences which he 
lield with the ambassadors of other 
princes. But, with these important 
exceptions, tho government was en- 
trusted to what then began to be called 
the Ministry. • 

The first Engli.sh ministry was gra- 
dually formed; nor is it possible to say 
quite, precisely when it began to exist. 
But, on the whole, the date from which 
the era of ministries may most properly 

reckoned is the day of the meeting 
of the Parliament after tho general 


election of 1G95. That election had 
taken place at a time when peril and 
distress had called forth all the best 
qualities of the nation. The hearts of 
men Avere in the struggle against Franco 
for independence, for liberty, and for 
the Protestant religion. Everybody 
knew that such a struggle could not be 
carried on without large establishments 
and heavy taxes. The government 
therefore could hardly ask for more than 
the country was ready to give. A 
House of Commons was chosen in 
which the Whig party had a decided 
preponderance. The leaders of that 
party hud recently been raised, one by 
one, tn tho highest exicutivo offices. 
The majority, tlierefore, readily arranged 
itself in admirable order under the min- 
isters, and during three sessions gavp 
them on almost every occasion a cordial 
.support. The consequence was that 
the country was rescued from its dan- 
gerous jtosition, and, when that Par- 
liament had lived out its three years, 
enjoyed prosperity after a terrible com- 
mercial crisi.s, peace after a^ long and 
sanguinary war, and liberty united with 
order after civil troubles which had 
lasted during tw'o generations, and in 
w’hich sometimes onler and sometimes 
liberty had been in ckanger of pcrisliing. 

Such w’ero the, fruits of the general 
election of IGO/j, The ministers had 
flattered them.selves that tlio general 
Election of 1698 w’ould bo equally fa- 
vourable to them, and that in the new 
Parliament the old Parliament would 
revive. Kor is it strange that they 
should have indulged such a hope. 
Since they had been called to the di- 
rection of affairs everything had been 
changed, changed for the better, and 
changed chiefly by their wise and reso- 
lute policy, and by the firmness with 
which their party had stood by them. 
There wa^ peace abroad and at home. 
The sentinels had ceased to watch by 
the beacon.s of Dorsetshire and Sussex. 
The merchant ships went forth without 
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fear from the Thames and the Avon. 
Soldiers had been disbanded by tens of 
thousands. Taxes had been remitted. 
The value of all public and private 
securities had risen. Trade had never 
been so brisk. Credit had never been 
BO solid. All ov^er the kingdom the 
shopkeepers and the farmers, the arti- 
sans, and the ploughmen, relieved, 
beyond all hope, from the daily and 
hourly misery of the clipped silver, were 
blessing the broad faces of the new 
shillings and half crowns. The states- 
men whose administration had been so 
beneficent might be pardoned if they 
expected the gratitude and confidence 
which they had fairly earned. But it 
soon became clear that they had served 
their country only too well for their 
own interest. In 1695 adversity and 
danger had made men amenable to that 
control to which it is the glory of free 
nations to submit themselves, the con- 
trol of superior minds. In 1698 pros- 
perity and security had made men 
querulous, fastidious, and unmanage- 
able. The government was assailed 
with equal violence from widely dif- 
ferent quarters. The opposition, made 
up of Tories many of whom carried 
Toryism to the length of Jacobitism, 
and of discontented Whigs some of 
whom carried Whiggism to the length 
of republicanism, called itself the 
Country party, a namo which had been 
popular before the words Whig and 
Tory were known in England. The 
majonty of the late House of Commons, 
a majority which had saved the State, 
was nicknamed the Court party. The 
Tory gentry, who were powdlful in all 
the counties, had special grievances- 
The whole patronage of the government, 
they said, was in Whig hands. The 
old landed interest, the old Cavalier in- 
terest, had now no shore in the favours 
of the Crown. Every public office, 
every bench of justice, every commis- 
sion of Lieutenancy, was filled with 
Roundheads. The Tory rectors and 
vicars Were not less exasperated. They 
accused the men in power of systema- 
tically protecting and preferring Pres- 
byterians, Latitudinarians, Arians, 
Socinians, Deists, Atheists. An ortho- 
dox divine, a divine who held high 


the dignity of the priesthood and the 
mystical virtue of the sacraments, who 
thought schism as great a sin as theft 
and venerated the Icon as much as the 
Gospel, had no more chance of a bi- 
shopric or a deanery than a Papist 
recusant. Such complaints as these 
were not likely to caU forth the sym- 
pathy of the Whig malecontents. But 
there were threo war cries in which all 
the enemies of the government, from 
Trenchard to Seymour, could join : No 
standing army; No grants of Crown 
property; and No Dutchmen. Multi- 
tudes of honest freeholders and freemen 
were weak enough to believe that, unless 
the land force, which had already been 
reduaed below what tho public safety 
required, were altogether disbanded, 
the nation would be enslaved, and that, 
if the estates which the King had given 
away were resumed, all direct taxes 
might he abolished. The animosity to 
the Dutch mingled itself both with the 
animosity to standing armies and with 
the animosity to Crown grants. For a 
brigade of Dutch troops was part of the 
military establishment which was still 
kept up ; and it was to Dutch favourites 
that William had been most liberal of 
the royal domains. 

The elections, however, began auspi- 
ciously for the government. tiieoIbc- 
The first great contest was in 
Westminster. It must be remembered 
that Westminster was then by far the 
greatest city in the island, except only 
the neighbouring city of London, and 
contained more than three times as 
large a population as Bristol or Nor- 
wich, which came next in size. The 
right of voting at Westminster was in 
the householders paying scot and lot ; 
and the householders paying scot and 
lot were many thousands. It is also 
to be observed that their political edu- 
cation was much further advanced than 
that of the great majority of the electors 
of thf kingdom. A burgess in a comitry 
town, or a forty shilling freeholder in 
an agricultural district, then knew little 
about public affiiirs except what he could 
learn from reading the Postman at the 
alehouse, and from hearing, on tha 30th 
of January, tho 29th of May, or the 5tE 
of November, a sermon in which ques- 
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tions of were discussed -with, more 
zeiil than sense. But the citizen of 
Westminster passed his days in the 
vicinity of the palace, of the public 
offices, of the houses of parliament, of 
the courts of law. He was familiar 
with the faces and voices of ministers, 
senators and judges. In anxious times 
he walked in the great Hall to pick up 
news. When there was an important 
trial, he looked into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and heard Cowper andHarcourt 
contending, and Holt moderating be- 
tween them. When there was an 
interesting debate in the House of 
Commons, ho could at least squeeze 
himself into the lobby or the Court of 
Bequests, and hear who had spoken 
and iiow, and what were the numbers 
on the division. He lived in a region 
of coffeehouses, of booksellers’ shops, 
of clubs, of pamphlets, of newspapers, 
of theatres wlu're poignant allusions to 
tliB most exciting questions of the day 
pcrpi'tually called forth applause and 
hisses, of pidpits where the doctrines 
of the High Churchman, of the Low 
Churchman, of the Nonjuror, of the 
Nonconformist, were explained and de- 
fended every Sunday by the most elo- 
quent and learned divines of every 
persuasion. At that time, therefore, 
the metropolitan electors w^ere, as 
a class, decidedly superior in intelli- 
gence and knowledge to the provincial 
rdecturs. 

Montague and Secretary Vernon 
were the ministerial candidates for 
Westminster. They were opposed by 
Sir Henry Colt, a dull, surly, stubborn 
professor of patriotism, who tired every- 
body to death with his endless railing 
at standing armies and placemen. The 
electors were summoned to meet on an 
open space just out of the streets. The 
first Lord of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Stato appeared at the head 
of three thousand horsemen. Colt’s 
followers wire almost all on footf He 
was a favourite with the keepers of 
pothouses, and had enlisted a strong 
body of porters and chairmen. The 
two parties, after exchanging a good 
deal of abuse, came to blows. The 
adherents of the ministers were vic- 
torious, put the adverse mob to the 


rout, and cudgelled Colt himself into a 
muddy ditch. The poll was taken in 
Westminster Hall. From the first 
there was no doubt of the result. But 
Colt tried to prolong the contest by 
bringing up a voter an hour. When 
it became clear that this artifice was 
employed for the purpose of causing 
delay, the returning officer took on 
himself the responsibility of closing the 
books, and of declaring Montague and 
Veruon duly elected. 

At Guildhall the Junto was less 
fortunate. Three ministerial Aider- 
men were returned. But the fourth 
member, Sir John Fleet, was not only 
a Tory, but was Governor of the old 
East India Company, and had distin- 
guished himself by the pertinacity with 
which he had opposed the financial 
and commercial policy of the first Lord 
of the Treasury. While Montague 
suffered the mortification of finding 
that his empii’e over the city was less 
absolute than he had imagined, Whar- 
ton, notwithstanding his acknowledged 
preeminence in the art of elcctionei'r- 
ing, underwent a succession of defeats 
ill bJroughs and counties for which he 
had expected to name the members. He 
failed at Brackley, at Malmesbury and 
at Cockermouth. He was unable to 
mainhiin possession even of liis own 
strongholds, Wycombe and Aylesbury. 
Ho was beaten in Oxfordshire. Tlio 
freeholders of Buckinghamshire, who 
had been trua to him during many 
years, and who i^i 1685, wJi(*n the 
Whig party was in the lowest state of 
depression, had, in spite of fraud and 
tyranny, "not only placed him at the 
head of the poll but put their second 
votes at his disposal, now rejected one 
□f his candidates, and could hardly be 
induced to return the other, his own 
brother, by a very small majority. 

The elections for Exeter appear to 
have been in that age. observed by the 
nation with peculiar interest. For 
Exeter was not only one of the largest 
and most thriving cities in the King- 
dom, but was also the capital of tho 
West of England, and was much fre- 
quented by the gentry of several coun- 
ties. ThofranclnsD was popular. Party 
spirit ran high; and the contests were 
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among the fiercest and the longest of 
which there is any record in our his- 
tory. Seymour had represented Exe- 
ter in the Parliament of James, and in 
the two first Parliaments of William. 
In 16 Do, after a struggle of several 
weeks which had attracted much at- 
tention not only here but on the Conti- 
nent, he hud been defeated by two 
Wliig candidates, and forced to take 
refuge in a small borough. But times 
had changed. He was now returned 
in his absence by a large majority ; and 
with him w'as joined another Tory less 
able and, if possible, more unprincipled 
than himself, Sir Bartholomew Shower. 
Shower had been notorious as one of 
the hangmen of James. When that 
cruel King was bent on punishing with 
death soldiers who deserted from the 
army which liB kept up in defiance of 
the eonstitution, he found that he could 
expect no assistance from Holt, who 
was the Recorder of Imndon. Holt 
was accordingly removed. Shower was 
made Recorder, and showed his grati- 
tude for his promotion by sending to 
Tyburn men who, as every barrister in 
the Inns of Court knew, were guilty of 
no nffimco at all. He richly deserved 
to have been excepted from tho Act of 
Grace, and left to the vengeance of the 
laws which he had so foully perverted. 
The return which he made for the cle- 
mency which spared him was most 
characteristic. He mis.scd no ojipor- 
t unity pf thwarting and damaging the 
Govemm ent which had saved him from 
the gallows. Having shed innocent 
blood for the purpose of .enabling 
Jamc.s to keep up thirty thousand 
troops without tho consent of Par- 
liament. he now pretended to think it 
monstrous that William should keep 
up ten thousand with the consent of 
Parliament. That a great con.stituent 
body shnuld be so forgetful of the past 
and sn mueh out of humour with the 
pre.spnt as to tako this base and hard- 
hearted pettifogger for a patriot was an 
omen which might well ju.stify the most 
gloomy prognostications. 

When tho returns were complete, it 
appeared that tho new House of Com- 
mons eniitainod an unusual number of 
men about whom little was known, and 


on whose support neither the govern 
nient nor the opposition could with any 
confidence reckon. The ranks of the 
staunch ministerial Whigs were cer- 
tainly much thinned; but it did not 
appear that the Tory ranks were much 
fuller than before. That section of the 
representative body which was Whig- 
gish wdthoiit being ministerial had 
gained a great accession of strength, 
and seemed likely to have, during 
some time, the fate of the country in 
its hands. It was plain that the next 
session would be a trying oue. Yet 
it was not impossible that the servants 
of the Crown might, by prudent ma- 
nagement, succeed in obtaining a work- 
ing majority. Towards the close of 
August the statesmen of the Junto, 
disappointed and anxious but not hope- 
les.s, dispersed in order to lay in a 
stock of health and vigour for the next 
parliamentary campaign. There were 
races at that season in the neighbour- 
hood of Winchenden, Wharton's seat 
in Buckinghamshire ; and a large party 
assembled there. Orford, Montague 
and Shrcw.sbury repaired to the mus- 
ter. But Somers, whose chronic mala- 
dies, aggravated by sedulous appli- 
cation to judicial and political business, 
nrade it necessary for him to avoid 
crowds and luxurious banquets, retired 
to Tunbridge Wells, and tried to repair 
his e.xhausted frame with the water of 
the springs and the air of the heath. 
Just at this moment despatches of the 
gravest importance arrived from Guel- 
der.s at Whitehall. 

The long negotiation touching the 
Spanish auccession had at 
length been broiiglit to a con- j 'ion 
elusion. Tallard had joined 
AVilliam at Ijdo, and had there met 
Heinsins and Portland. After much 
discussion, tho price in consideration of 
wdhch the House of Bourbon would 
consent to waive all claim to iSpain and 
the Iildie.s, and to support the preten- 
sions of tho Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
w^as definitely settled. The Dauphin 
was to have the Province of Guipuscoa, 
Naples, Sicily and somo small Italian 
i.slands which were part of the Spanish 
monarchy. Tlie Milanese was allotted 
to the Archduke Charles. As the 
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Electoral Prince was still a child, it 
was apireed that his father, who was 
then governing the Spanish Nether- 
lands as Viceroy, should be Regent of 
Spain during the minority. Such was 
the tirht Partition Treaty, a treaty 
which has been during five generations 
confidenlly and noisily condemned, and 
for wliich scarcely any writer has Ycn- 
tured to offer even a timid apology, 
but which it may perhaps not bo im- 
possible to defend by gi’ayc and tempe- 
rate argument. 

It was said, when first the terms of 
the Partition Treaty were made public, 
and has since been many times re- 
peated, that the Englisli and Dutch 
Gnvernments, in making this covenant 
with France, were guilty of a violation 
of phglited faith. They had, it was 
affirmed, l)y a secret article of a Treaty 
of Allianee concluded in 1689, bound 
themselves to support the pretensions 
of the Emperor to the Spanish throne; 
and tliey now, in direct defiance of 
that artii'li', agreed to an arrangement 
by which he wuis excluded from tlie 
Spanish throne. The truth is that the 
secret article will not, whether con- 
strued according to the letter or ac- 
cording to tliB spirit, bear the sense 
which has generally been put upon it. 
The stipulations of that article were 
introduced by a preamble, in which it 
wais set fortli that the Daupliiii was 
preparing to assert by arms his claim 
to the great heritiige which his mother 
liad renounced, and that there wais 
reason to believe that ho also aspired 
to the dignity of King of the Romans. 
For these reasons, England and the 
States General, considering the evil 
consequences which must follow if he 
should succeed in attaining either of 
his objects, promised to support with 
all their power his Caesarean Majesty 
against tlie French and their adherents. 
Surely wc cannot rca.sonably interpret 
this engagement to mean that, when 
the dangers mentioned in the preamble 
had ceased to exist, when tho eldest 
Arehdnke was King of the Romans, 
and when the Dauphin had, for the 
sake of peace, withdrawn his claim to 
tho Spanish Crown, England and the 
United Provinces would he bound to go 


to war for the purpose of supporting tho 
cause of the Emperor, not against tho 
French but against his own grandson, 
against tho only prince who could reign 
at Madrid without exciting fear and 
jealousy throughout all Christendom. 

While some person.^ accused William 
of breaking faith with tho House of 
Austria, others accused him of inter- 
fering unjustly in the internal affairs 
of Spain. In the most ingenious and 
humorous political satire extant in our 
language, Arbiithiiot’s History of John 
Dull, England and Holland are typi- 
fied by a clothier and a linendniper, 
who take upon themselves to settle the 
estate of a bedridden olii gentleman in 
their neiglibourhoud. They meet at 
the corner of his park with paper and 
pencils, a pole, a chain and a semicircle, 
measure his fields, calculate tlie value 
of his mines, and then proceed to his 
hou.so in order to take an inventory of 
his plate and furniture. Jlut this plea- 
santry, excellent ii.s plpa.^^antry, hardly 
de.sLTves serious refutation. No per- 
son wdio has a right to give any opipioii 
at all about politics can think that the 
qiK'.stion, whether two of the greatest 
empire.s in the world should be virtually 
united so as to form one irresistible 
mass, w^as a question with whii'li otJicr 
states had nothing to do, a question 
about which other states could not take 
counsel together without being guilty 
of impertinence as gross a.s that of a 
busybody in private life wlio should 
insist on being allewed to dictate tlie, 
wills of other people. If tho whole 
Spanish jnonarehy should pass to the 
Hou.se of Bourbon, it was highly pro- 
'bable that in ii few years England 
would cease to be great and fn.'c, and 
that flolland would be a mere province 
of France. Such a danger England 
and Holland might lawfully have 
averted by war; and it would bo 
ab.surd to say that a danger which 
may be lawfully averted by war can- 
not lawfully ba averted by peaceabla 
means. If nations are so deeply in- 
terested in a question that they would 
be justified in resorting to arms for 
the purpose of settling it, they must 
surely be sufficiently interested in it to 
be justified in resorting to amicable 
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arranfTBTnPnts for ths purpose of settling 
it. Yet, strange to say, a multitude of 
TH'iters who have warmly praised the 
English and Dutch governments for 
waging a long and bloody war in order 
to prevent the question of the Spanish 
succession from being settled in a man- 
ner prejudicial to them, have severely 
blamed those governments for trying 
to attain the same end without the 
shedding of a drop of blood, without the 
addition of a crown to the taxation of 
any country in Christendom, and with- 
out a moment’s interruption of the trade 
of the world by land or by sea. 

It has been said to have been unjust 
that three states should have combined 
to divide a fourth state without its own 
consent ; and, in recent times, the parti- 
tion of the fipanish monarchy which was 
meditated in 1608 has been compared to 
the greatest political crime which stains 
the history of modern Europe, the parti- 
tion of Poland. Butthose whohold such 
language cannot have well considered 
the nature of the Spanish monarchy in 
the seventeenth century. That monar- 
chy was not a body pervaded by one 
principle of vitality and sensation. It 
was an assemblage of distinct bodies, 
nona of which had any strong sympathy 
with the rest, and some of which had a 
positive antipathy for each other. The 
partition planned at Loo was therefore 
tha very opposite of the partition of 
PolaJdj^. The partition of Poland was 
the p^ffcition of a nation. It was such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a 
living man limb from limb. The par- 
tition planned at Loo was th(i partition 
of an ill governed empire which was 
not a nation. It was such a partition 
as is effected by setting looso a drove of 
slaves who have been fastened together 
with collars and handcuffs, and whoso 
union has produced only pain, incon- 
venience and mutual disgust. There 
ia not the slightest reason to believe 
that the Neapolitans would have pre- 
ferred the Catholic King to tho Dau- 
phin, or that the Lombards would have 
preferred the Catholic King to the 
Archduke. How little the Guipuscoans 
would have disliked separation from 
Spain and annexation to France we 
may judge from the fact that, a few years 


later, the States of Guipuscoa actually 
offered to transfer their allegiance to 
France on condition that their peculiar 
franchises should ba held sacred. 

One wound the partition would iin- 
douhtedly have indicted, a wound on 
the Castilian pride. But suredy the 
pride which a nation takes in exercising 
over other nations a blighting and 
withering dominion, a dominion with- 
out prudence or energy, without justice 
or mercy, is not a feeling entitled to 
much respect. And even a Castilian 
who was not greatly deficient in saga- 
city must have seen that an inheritance 
claimed by two of the greatest poten- 
tates in Europe could hardly pass en- 
tire to one claimant ; that a partition 
was therefore all but inevitable; and 
that the question was in truth merely 
between a partition effected by friendly 
compromise and a partition effected by 
means of a long and devastating war. 

There seems, therefore, to he no 
ground at all for pronouncing the terms 
of the Treaty of Loo unjust to the Em- 
peror, to the Spanish monarcliy consi- 
dered as a whole, or to any part of that 
in,onarchy. Whether those terms were 
or we*** not too favourable to France is 
quite another question. It li:is often 
b«^n maintained that she would have 
gained more by permanently annexing 
to herself Guipuscoa, Naples and Sicily 
than by sending the Duke of Anjou or 
the Duke of Berry to reign at the 
Escurial. On this pointy however, if 
on any point, respect is due to the 
opinion of William. That he thoroughly 
understood the politics of Europe is as 
certain as that jealousy of the greatness 
of France was with him a passion, a 
ruling passion, almost an infirmity. 
Before we blame him, therefore, for 
making large concessiona to the power 
which it was the chief business of his 
life to keep within bounds, we shall do 
well consider w'h ether those conces- 
sions may not, on close examination, 
be found to be rather apparent than 
real. The truth is that they were so, 
and were well known to be so both by 
William and by Lewis. 

Naples and Sicily formed indeed a 
noble kingdom, fertile, populous, blessed 
with a delicious climate, and excel- 
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lently situated for trade. Such a king- 
dom, had it been contiguous to Pro 
vence, would indeed have been a most 
formidable addition to the French 
monarchy. But a glance at the map 
ought to have been euilicicnt to unde- 
ceive those who imagined that the great 
antagonist of tjiio House of Bourbon 
could bp 50 weak as to lay the liberties 
of Europe at the feet of that house. A 
King of France would, by acquiring 
territories in the South of Italy, have 
really bound himself over to keep the 
peace ; for, as soon as he was at war 
with his neighbours, those territories 
were certain to be worse than useless 
to him. They were hostages at the 
mercy of his enemies. It would be easy 
to attack them. It would be hardly 
possible to defend them. A French 
army sent to them by land would have 
to force it.g way tlirough the passes of 
the Alps, through Piedmont, through 
Tuscany, and tlirough the Pontifical 
States, in opposition probably to great 
German armies. A French fleet would 
run great risk of being intercepted and 
destroyed by the squadrons of England 
and Holland. Of all this Lewis was 
perfectly aware. He repeatedly de- 
clared that he should consider th^ 
kingdom of the Tw'o Sicilies as a source, 
not of strength, hut of weakness. He 
accepted it at last with murmurs: he 
seems to have intended to make it over 
to one of his younger grandsons ; and 
he would beyond all doubt have gladly 
given it in exchange for a thirtieth 
part of the same area in the Nether- 
lands.* But in the Netherlands Eng- 

♦ T will r]uotc from the despatches of Lewis I 
to Tallard tlircjc or four passages which show | 
that the value of the kingdom of the Two 
SLcilies wqa quite justly appreciated at Ver- 
sailles. “A regard du royauma do Naples et 
de Sicilp, le roi d’Angleterrc objectera que lea 
places de ccs f-tats ontre mea mains mo ren- 
dront maitre du commerce do la M6ditcrran&e. 
Vous pourrez cn ce cos loisaer entendre, 
comme de voua-m&me, qu’U seroit si difficile 
de conserver ces royaumes unia a ma coiSonno, 
que les dtipensea ntceasairaspour y envoyer ilea 
secouxs soroient si granda, et qu’autrefola il a 
tant codtfi d la Franco pour lea maintenir 
dans son obfnssance, que VTaifiembLablcmcnt 
]’6tabliroi9 un roi pour les gouvemer, et quo 
pieut-ctre ce seroit la portage d’un de mea 
petits-flls qui vouiroit r^gner ind^pendam- 
raent.” April 1698. “Les royaumes de 
Naples et de SicilB no peuvent Be regarder 


land and Holland were determined to 
allow him nothing. What he really 
obtained in Italy was little more than 
a splendid provision for a cadet of his 
house. Guipuscoa was then in truth 
the price in consideration of which 
France consented that the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria should be King of 
Spain and the Indies. Guipuscoa, though 
a small, was doubtless a valuable pro- 
vince, andwas in a militarypoint of view 
highly important. But Guipuscoa was 
n ot in th e N eth Brian ds . Guipus c o a wo uld 
not make Lewis a more formidable 
neighbour to England or to the United 
Provinces. And, if the Treaty should 
be broken off, if the vast Spanish em- 
pire should be struggled for and torn 
in pieces by the rival races of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg, was it not possible, was 
it not probable, that France might lay 
her iron grasp, not on Guipuscoa alone, 
but oh Luxemburg and Namur, ou 
Haiiiault, Brabant and Antwerp, on 
Flanders East and West? Was it 
certain that the united force of aU her 
neighbours would be sufficient to compel 
her to relinquish her prey? Was it 
not certain that the contest would be 
long and terrible ? And would not the 
English and Dutch think themselves 
most fortuuate if, after many bloody 
and costly campaigns, the French King 
could be compelled to sign a treaty, the 
same, word for word, with that which 
he was ready uncompelled to sign now ? 

William, firmly relying pn his 
own judgment, ha^d not yet, m the 
whole course of this momentous nego- 
tiation, asked the advice or employed 
the agency of any English minister. 
Jlut the treaty could not be formally 
concluded without the instrumentality 

comme un partake dont mon fllq puisse so 
contentcr pour lui tenlr lieu ila tons sea ilroita. 
Lea exeniples du passG n'ont que trop appria 
combien cea fetats content 5, la Franco, Ic poll 
d'utilitC ilont ils aont pour die, et la difficult^ 
dB lea conseTTBr.” May 16. 1698. “ Je con- 
aid^rela ceaaion de ces royaumes eomme uno 
source continuBllB dB dfpenses et d'embarras. 
II n’ cn a quo trop □□lib6 iL la France pour les 
con.server ; Bt rExp^ricnco a fait voir la n§- 
rci^it^ indlapenaablc d’y entretenir toujoura 
dea troupes, et d’y envoyer inceasamment dsa 
vai8.seaux, et comblen toutca cea peinea ont 
&t6 inutiles.” May 29. 1699. It would ba 
Baay to cite other passages of the flame kind. 
But these arc sufficient to vindicate what I 
have said in the tc.xt. 
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of one of the Sccretanea of State and 
of the Great Seal. Portland wins di- 
rected to write to Vernon. The Ifing 
hijn.self wrote to the, Chancellor. Somers 
was aiithori.sed to consult any of his 
colleagues whom he might think fit to 
he entru.^'ted with so high a secret; 
and he was reijiiested to give his own 
ofiinion of the proposed arrangement. 
If that opinion should be faronrablp, 
not a day must be lost. The King of 
Spain might dio at any moment, and 
could hardly live till the winter. Full 
powers must be sent to Loo, sealed, 
but with blanks left for the names of 
the plenipotentiaries. Strict secresy 
must be observed ; and care must be 
taken tliat the clerk.s whose duty it 
was to draw up the necessary documents 
sliDidd not entertain any suspicion of 
the importance of the work which they 
were performing. 

The despatch from Loo found Somers 
nt a distance from all his political 
friends, and almost incapacitated by 
infirmities and by remedies from at- 
tending to serious husine.ss, his deli- 
cate frame worn out by the labours and 
vigils of many montlrs, his heail aching 
and giddy with the first draughts from 
the ehidyheatn spring. He roused 
himself, however, and promptly com- 
municated by writing with Shrewsbury 
and Orford, Montague and Vernon 
caino down to Tunbridge Widls, and 
CDiiferred fully with him. The opinion 
of tli 0 leading Whig statesmen was 
commiftiicatcd to the King in a letter 
which was not many months later 
])hiced on the records of Parliament. 
These statesmen entirely agi*eed with 
William in wishing to see the question 
of the Spanish succession speedily and 
peaceably settled. They apprehended 
that, if Charles should die leaving that 
question unsettled, the immenso power 
of the French King and the geographi- 
cal situation of his dominions would 
enable him to take immediate posses- 
sion of the most important parts of the 
great inheritance. Whether ho wa.s 
likely to venture on so bold a course, 
and whether, if he did venture on it, 
any continental government would have 
the means and the spirit to withstand 
him, were questions as to which the 


English ministers, 'wdth unfeigned de- 
ference, submitted their opinion to that 
of their master, whose knowlerlge of 
the, interests and temp its of all the 
cDurt.s of Eiiropp, was unrivalled. But 
there, was one important point which 
must not be left out of consideration, 
and about which his servants might 
perhaps ho better informed than him- 
self, tho temper of their own country. 
It was, the Chancellor wrote, tlieir duty 
to tell His Majesty that the recent elec- 
tions had indicated tho public feeling 
in a manner which had not been ex- 
pected, hut which could not be mistaken. 
The. spirit which had borne the nation 
lip through nine years of ['xertions 
and .sacrifices seemed to be deiul. The 
peopln were, sick of taxes ; they hated 
tho tlioiight of war. As it would, in 
such circumstanci‘S, be no easy matter 
to form a coalition capable [)f resist- 
ing the pretciisiDiis of France, it was 
m^t desirable that slio should be in- 
duced to withdraw those pretensions; 
and it was not to ho expected that she 
would withdraw til cm witliout securing 
for herself a large compensation. Tho 
principle of tlii3 Treaty of Luo, tin re- 
fore, the English Mini^ter.s cordially 
approved, llutwhelher the articles of 
that treaty were or were not too favour- 
able to tho Ilousi' of Boucboii, and 
wlicthiT- tlic House of Bniirboii was 
likely faithfully to observe tJuni, were 
questions about which Somers delicately 
hinted that he and his colleagues felt 
some misgivings. They had tlieir fears 
that Lewis might he playing false. 
They had their fears also tliat, possessed 
of Sicily, he would he master of the 
trade of the Levant ; and that, posses, sed 
of Guipuscoa, he would hn able at 
any moment to push an amiy into the 
heart of Castile. But they liad been 
reassured by the thought tliat their 
Sovereign thoroughly understood this 
department of politics, that he had 
fully tunsidered all these things, that 
he had neglectod no preeaution, and 
that the coiicessiona which he had made, 
to France were the smallest which could 
have averted the calamities impending 
over Christendom. It was added that 
the service whirh His IMajesty had 
rendered to the House of Bavaria gave 
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him a right to ask for soma return. 
WouIlI \\ hr too much to expect, from 
the gratitiiclB of tho prince who was 
soon to he a great king, some relaxation 
of the rigorous system which excluded 
the English trade from the Spanish colo- 
nies ? Such a relaxation would greatly 
endear Ilis Majesty to his subjects. 

With these suggestions the Chan- 
crdlor sent oil the powers which the 
King wanted. They were drawn up Ly 
Ahu’iion with his own hand, and sealed 
in such a manner that no subordinate 
officer was let into the secret. Rlanks 
were left, as the King had directed, for 
tlte names of two Commissioners. Rut 
•Somers gently hinted that it would ha 
proper to fill tJioso blanks with tho 
names of per.'^ons who were English hy 
iiLituralisation, if not hy birth, and wlio 
would therefore be responsible to Par- 
liament. 

The King now had wlrat he wanted 
from J^ingland. The peeuliarity of tlie 
Rataviiin polity tlircw some difficulties 
in his w’ay : hut every difficulty yielded 
to his autliurity and to the dexterous 
managi'ment of Iloinsius. And in truth 
tile treaty could not but be favourably 
regarded hy the States General; for it 
had heeii earefiilly framed witli the 
especial obji'ct of preventing Eranec 
from obtaining any accession of terri- 
tory or influence on the side of the 
Ni'tlierlands ; and Dutchmen, v ho re- 
membered tlie terrible year ’vi^lien llie 
camp of Lewis had been pitched be- 
tween Utrecht and Amsterdam, were 
delighted to find that he was not to 
add to his dominions a singlo fortress 
in their iieighbourhoud, and were quite 
willing to buy him off with whole 
provinces under the Pyrenees and the 
Apennines. The sanction both of the 
federal and of the provincial govern- 
ments was given with ease and expedi- 
tion ; and in the evening of the fourth 
of yepti'mber 1698, the treaty was 
signed. As to the blanks in tli^ En- 
glish powers, William had attended to 
his Chancellor’s suggaation, and had 
inserted the names of Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, minister at the Hague, a 
born Englishman, and of Portland, a 
naturalised Englishman. The Grand 
Pensionary and seven other Commia- 


sionera signed on behalf of the United 
Provinces. Tallard alone signed for 
Prance. He seems to have been extra- 
vagantly elated by what seemed to be 
the happy issue of tho negotiation in 
which he had homo so great a. part, 
and in his next despatch to Lewis 
boasted of tha new treaty as destined 
to be tho most famous that had beep 
mad a during many centuries. 

William too was well pleased; and 
he had reason to Ijp so. Had the King 
of iSpain died, as all men expected, 
before the end of that year, it is highly 
probable that Prance would have kept 
faith wu’Lli England and the United 
Provinces; and it is almost certain 
that, if PYance had kept faitli, the 
treaty would have been carried into 
eilcet without any serious opposition 
in any quarter. Tho Emperoc miglit 
have complained and threatened ; but 
he must liave submitted; for what 
could ho do? He hail no licet; and 
it was thereforo impossible for him 
even to aftempt to possess himself of 
Castile, of Arragon, of iSicily, of tho 
Indies, in opposition to the united 
navies, of tho three greatest maritime 
powers in the world. Imfaet, tho only 
part of the Spanish einpiro which lie 
could hope to seize and hold hy force 
against the will of the confederates of 
Loo was the Milanese; and the Milanese 
the confederates of Loo had agreed to 
assign to lii.s family. He would scarcely 
havii been so mad aa to disturb the 
peace of the world when the onljt thing 
which he had any chance of gaining 
by ’w’ar was dIFiti d him witliout war. 
The Castilians would doubtless liiive 
jj-esented the dismemberment of the 
unwieldy body of which tiny formed 
the head. Rut they would have per- 
ceived that hy re si sting they were 
much more likely to lose the Indies 
than to preserve Guipuacoa. As to 
Italy, they could no more make war 
there than in the moon. Thus tlie 
crisis which had seemed likely to pro- 
duce an European war of ten years 
would luive produced nothing worse 
than a few angry notes and plaintive 
manifestoes. 

Both the confederate Kings wi.slicd 
their compact to remain a secret wliile 
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their brother Charles lived; and it 
probably would have remained secret, 
had it been confided only to the English 
and French Ministers. But the insti- 
tutions of the United Provinces were 
not well fitted for the purpose of con- 
cealment. It had been necessary to 
trust so many deputies and magistrates 
that rumours of what had been passing 
at Loo got abroad. Q,uiros, the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Hague, followed 
the trail with such skill and perse- 
verance that he discovered, if not the 
whole truth, yet enough to furnish ma- 
terials for a despatch which produced 
much imtation and alarm at Madrid. 
A council was summoned, and sate 
long in deliberation. The grandees of 
the proudest of Courts could hardly 
fail to perceive that their next sove- 
reign, be he who he might, would find 
it impossible to avoid sacrificing part 
of his defenceless and widely scattered 
empire in order to preserve the rest; 
they could not bear to think that a 
single fort, a single islet", in any of the 
four quarters of the world was about to 
escape from the sullen domination of 
Castile. To this sentiment all the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the haughty 
134:0 were subordinate. “We are 
ready,” such was the phrase then in 
their mouths, “ to go to anybody, to 
go to the Dauphin, to go to the Devil, 
so that we all go together.” In the 
hope of averting the threatened dis- 
memberment, the Spanish Ministers 
advistd their master to adopt as his 
heir the candidate whose pretensions 
it was understood that France, England 
and Holland were inclined to support. 
The advice was taken ; and it was soon 
every where known that His Catholic 
Majesty had solemnly designated as 
his successor his nephew Francis To- 
6pph, Electoral Princa of Bavaria. 
France protested against this arrange- 
ment, not, as far as can no# be judged, 
because she meant to violate the 
Treaty of Loo, but because it would 
have been difficult for her, if she did 
not protest, to insist on tha full exe- 
cution of that treaty. Ha^^ll© silently 
acquiesced in the nomintitiibn of the 
Electoral Prince, she would have ap- 
peared to admit that the Dauphin's 


pretensions were unfounded; and, if 
she admitted the Dauphin’s preten- 
sions to he unfounded, she could not, 
without flagrant injustice, demand 
several provinces as the price in con- 
sideration of which she would consent 
to waive those pretensions. Meanwhile 
the confederates had i.secured the co- 
operation of a most important person, 
the Elector of Bavaria, who was ac- 
tually Governor of the Netherlands, 
and was likely to be in a fi'W months, 
at farthest, Regent of the wliole Spanish 
monarchy. Ho was perfectly sensible 
that the consent of France, England 
and Holland to his son’s elevation #aS 
worth purchasing at almost any cost, 
and, with much alacrity, promised that, 
when the time came, he would do all 
in his power to facilitate the execution 
of the Treaty of Partition. Ho was 
indeed bound by the strongest ties to 
the confederates of Loo. They bad, 
by a secret article, added to the treaty, 
agreed that, if the Electoral Prince 
should become King of ftpain, and then 
die without issue, his father should be 
his heir. The news that young Francis 
Joseph had been declared heir to the 
throne of Spain was welcome to all th[' 
potentates of Europe with the single 
exception of his grandfather the Em- 
peror. The vexation and indignation 
of Leopold were extreme. But there 
could be no doubt that, graciously or 
ungraciously, he would submit. It 
would have been madness in him to 
contend against all Western Europe on 
land ; and it was physically impossible 
for him to wage war on the sea. Wil- 
liam was therefore able to indulge, 
during some weeks, the pleasing belief 
that ho had by skill and firmness 
averted from the civilised world a 
general war which had lately seemed 
to be imminent, and that he had se- 
cured the great community of nations 
againfit the undue pre dominance of one 
too i^owerful member. 

But the pleasure and the pride with 
which he contemplated the sue- ryomcsLic 
cess of his foreign policy gave 
place to very different feelings 
as soon as he again had to deal with 
Dur domestic factions. And, indeed, 
those who most revere his memory 
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must acknowledge that, in dealing with 
these factions, he did not, at this time, 
show his wonted statesmanship. Fora 
wise man, he seems never to have been 
sufficiently aware how much offence is 
given by discourtesy in small things. 
His ministers head apprised him that 
the result of the elections had been un- 
satisfactory, anA that the temper of the 
new representatives of the people would 
require much management. Unfortu- 
nately he did not lay this intimation to 
heart. He had by proclamation fixed 
the opening of the Parliament for the 
29th of November. This was then 
Considered as a very late day. Forthe 
London season began together with 
Michaelmas Term; aD(h even during 
the war, the King had scarcely ever 
failed to receive the compliments of 
his faithful Lords and Commons on the 
fifth of November, the anniversary 
both of his birth and of his memorable 
landing. The numerous members of 
tire House of Commons who were in 
town, having their time on their hands, 
formed cabals, and heated themselves 
and each otlicr by murmuring at his 
partiality for the country of hisbirth. He 
had been off to Holland, theysaid, at tho 
earliest possible moment. He was now 
lingering in Holland till the latest possi- 
ble moment. This was not the worst. 
The twenty ninth of November came: 
but the King was not come. It wasneces- 
sarythat the Lords Justices should pro- 
rogue the Parliament to the sixth of De- 
cember. The delay was imputed, and 
justly, to adverse winds. But the 
malccontcnts a.sked, with some reason, 
whether His Maj e.sty had not known that 
there were often gales from the West in 
the (jicrman Ocean, and whether, when 
ho had made a solemn appointmentwith 
the E.states of his Realm for a particular 
day, he ought not to have arranged 
things in .such a way that nothing short 
□f a miracle could have prevented him 
from keeping that apimintm ent. * 

Thus the ill humour which a large 
LULipion proportion of the new legisla- 
ciiDirn tors had brought up from their 
Siwakcr. seats became more and 

more acrid every day, till they entered 
on their functions. One que.stion was 
much agitated during this unpleasant 


interval. Who was to be Speaker? 
The Junto wished to place Sir Thomas 
Littleton in the chair. He was one of 
their ablest, most zealous and most 
steadfast friends ; and had been, both in 
the House of Commons and at the 
Board of Treasury, an invaluable second 
to Montague. There was reason indeed 
to expect a strong opposition. That 
Littleton was a Whig was a grave ob- 
jection to him in the opinion of the 
Tories. That he was a placeman, and 
that ho was for a standing army, were 
grave objections to him in the opinion 
of many who were not Tories. But 
nobody else came forward. The health 
of the late Speaker Foloy had failed. 
Musgrave was talked of in coffee- 
houses; but the rumour that he would 
be proposed soon died away. Sey- 
mour's name was in a few mouths: 
but Seymour’s day had gone by. Ho 
still possessed, indeed, those advan- 
tages which had once made him the 
first of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, illustrious descent, ample fortune, 
ready and weighty eloquence, perfect 
familiarity with parliamentary busi- 
ness. But all theso things could not 
do so much to raise him as his moral 
character did to drag him down. 
Haughtiness such as his, though it 
could never have been liked, might, if 
it had been united with elevated senti- 
ments of virtuo and honour, have been 
pardoned. But of all the forms of 
pride, even the pride of upstart wealth 
not excepted, the most offejtsivB,is the 
pride of ancestry When found in com- 
pany with sordid and ignoble vices, 
greediness, mendacity, knavery, and 
impudence ; and such was the pride of 
Seymour. Many, even of those who were 
well pleased to see the ministers galled 
by his keen and skilful rhetoric, re- 
membered that he had sold himself 
more than once, and suspected that he 
was impatient to sell himself again. 
On the very eve of tke opening of Par- 
liament, a little tract entitled “ Con- 
siderations on the Choice of a Speaker ” 
was circulated, and seems to 

have prOaiyifed a great SBii.sation. The 
writer cautioned the representatives of 
the people, at some length, against 
Littleton ; and then, in even stronger 
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languagPjthoughmDrBCDnciaely, against 
Seymour ; but did not suggest any third 
person. The sixth of Decembor came, 
and found the Country party, as it 
called itself, still unprovided with a 
candidate. The King, who had not 
been many hours in London, took his 
seat in the House pf Lords. The Com- 
mons were summoned to the bar, and 
were directed to choose a Speaker. 
They returned to their Chamber. 
HartingtonproposedLittleton; and the 
proposition was seconded by Spencer. 
No other person was put in nomina- 
tion ; but there was a warm debate of 
two hours. Seymour, exasperated by 
finding that no party was inclined to 
support his pretensions, spoke with ex- 
travagant violence. He who could well 
remember the military despotism of 
Cromwell, who had been an active 
politician in the days of the Cabal, 
and who had seen his own beautiful 
county turned into a Golgotha Ly the 
Rloody Circuit, declared that the liber- 
ties of the nation had never been in 
greater danger than at that moment, 
and that their doom would he fixed if 
a courtier should he called to the chair. 
The opposition insisted on dividing. 
Hartingtons motion was carried by 
two hundred and forty two votes to a 
hundred and thirty five, Littleton him- 
srdf, according to tlio childish old usage 
which has descended to our times, 
voting in the minority. Three days 
later, he was presented and approved. 

Tlj^e King themspokc from the throne. 
Kinff'i dccIUrf;d his firm convictiou 

■pcccii. that tliQf Houses were disposed 
to do whatever was necc.ss^ry for the 
safety, honour and happiness of the 
kingdom ; and he asked them for no- 
thing more. When they came to 
consider the military and naval oata- 
hlisliments, they would remember that, 
unless England were secure from at- 
tack. she could not continue to hold 
the high place which she had won for 
herself among European powers : her 
trade would languish ; her credit would 
fail; and even her iutornal trUliquillity 
would be in danger. He aleo expressed 
a hope that some progresa^'^Would be 
made in the discharge of the debts 
contracted during the AY or. “I think,” 


he said, ” an English Parliament can 
nevermake such a mistakeas not to hold 
sacred all Parliamentary engagenients.'^ 
The speech appeared to be well re- 
ceived; and during a short time 
William flattered himself tliat 
the great fault, as he consi- 
dered it, of the preceding 
session would he repaired, tliat 
the army wmiihl be augmentod, and 
that he should be able, at the import- 
ant conjuncture which was appruacli- 
ing, to speak to foreign powers in tones 
of authority, and especially to keep 
France steady to her engagements. 
The Whigs of the Junto, better ac- 
quainted witli the temper of the 
country and qf the new House of Com- 
mons, pronounced it impossible to carry 
a vote for a land force of more tiian 
ten thousand men. Ten lliousarol men 
would 2 irobably be obtained if Ilis 
Majesty would authoriso liis siavants 
to ask ill liis name for that nunibtT, 
and to declare that witli a smaller 
numberlio could not answerfor the, pub- 
lic safety. AYilliam, llrmly convinced 
that twenty thousand would be too few, 
refused to make or empower others to 
make a proposition wliicli seemed to 
him absurd and disgraceful. Thus, at 
ft moment at which it was peculiarly 
desirable that all who liore a part iii 
tlie executive iirlministration should 
act cordially together, there was soriuus 
di.ssension between liini and his ablest 
councillors. For that dissension iip.itlier 
he nor they can be severely blamed. 
Th ey were differently situated, and nc- 
ces.'^arily saw the same Db]ects from 
different points of view. He, as w.'.s 
natural, considered the question chiefly 
as an European question. They, as was 
natural, considered it chiefly as an En- 
glish question. They hadfouiid the anti- 
pathy to a standing army insurmount- 
ably strong even in the late ParliaiiiGiit, 
a Parliament disposed to place large 
confidence in them and in their inastt^i’. 
In tlio new Parliament that antipathy 
amountcal almost to a mania. That 
liberty, law', property, could never bo 
secured w'hile the Sovereign had a large 
body of regular troops at lii.s cominami 
in time of peace, and that of all regular 
[ troops foreign troops were the most to 
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Idr dreaded, had, during the recent elec- 
tions, been repeated in every town hall 
and market place, and scrawled upon 
every dead wall. The reductions of 
the preceding year, it was said, even if 
they had been honestly carried into 
effect, would not hare been sufficient , 
and they liadnrjtbeen honestly carried 
into effect. On this subject the ministers 
pronounced the temper of the Commons 
to be such that, if any person high in 
office were to ask for what his Majesty 
thought necessary, there would as- 
suredly be a violent explosion; the 
majority would probably be provoked 
into disbanding all tlvat remained of 
the army; and tho kingdom wonld be 
left without a single soldier. William, 
however, eoulil not be brought to be- 
lieve tliat the case was so liopeless. 
lie listened too easily to some secret 
adviser, — Sunderland was probably the 
man, — who accused MontagUB and 
Somers of cowardice and insincerity. 
They had, it Wrus whispered in the 
royal ear, a majority whenever they 
really wanted one. They w'cre bent 
upon placing their friend lAttleton in 
tlio Speaker’s chair; and they had 
carried th nir point triumphantly. They 
would carry as triumphantly a vote for 
a respectable military establishment if 
the honour of their master and the 
safely of their country were as dear to 
them as the petty interest of their own 
faction. It was to no purpose that the 
Iving w'as told, what was neveidheless 
perf^tly true, tliat not one half of the 
members who had voted for Littleton 
could, by any art nr cdcquence, be in- 
duced to vote for an augmentation of 
tlie land force. WIuIb be was urging 
his ministers to stand up manfully 
against the popular prejudice, and 
while they were respectfully represent- 
ing to him that by so standing up 
they should only make that prejudice 
stronger and morn noxious, the day 
came which the Commons had fxed 
for taking the royal speech into coii- 
sideratioii. Tlie House resolved itself 
into a Committee. The great question 
was instantly raised: What provision 
should he made for the defence of the 
realm ? It was naturally expected that 
the confidential advisers of the Crown 


would propose something. As they re- 
mained silent, Harley took the lead 
which properly belonged to them, and 
moved tliat the army should not exceed 
seven .thousand men. Sir Charles 
SeJley suggc.sted ten thousand. Ver- 
non, who was present, was of opinion 
that this number would have been 
carried if it had been proposed by one 
who wais known to speak on behalf of 
the King. Rut few members cared to 
support an amendment wliich was cer- 
tain to be less pleasing to their con- 
stituents, and did not appear to bemoro 
pleasing to tho Court, than the original 
motion. Harley’s resolution passed 
tlio Committee. On the morrow it was 
reported and approved. The House 
also resolved that all tho seven thou- 
sand men who were to be retained 
should be natural born English subjects. 
Other votes were carried without a 
single division cither in the Committee 
or when the mace was on tlie table. 

The King’s indignation and vexation 
were extreme. He was angry with the 
opposition, with the ministers, with 
all England. The nation seemed to 
him to be under a judicial infatuation, 
blind to dangers whicli his sagacity 
perceived to be real, near and formid- 
able, and morbidly apprehensive of 
dangers which his conscience told him 
were no dangers at all. The perverse 
islanders were willing to trust every- 
thing that was most precious to them, 
their independence, their property, their 
laws, their religion, to tho niodcMition 
and good faith of France, to tlie winds 
and the waives, to the steadiness and 
expertness^of battalions of plouglimen 
(jommaiided by squires ; and yet they 
wore afniid to trust him with tho means 
of protecting them lest he should use 
those means for the destruction of tho 
liberties which he had saved from ex- 
treme peril, which he had fenced with 
new securities, V^hich he had defended 
with the hazard of his life, and wliiek 
from the day of his accession ho liad 
never once violated. Ho was attached, 
and not '♦itliout reason, to tho Bluo 
Dutch Foot guards. That brigade had 
served him for many years, and 

had bevn eminently distinguished by 
courage, discipline and fidelity. In De- 


von. IV. 
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cember 16 S 9 that brigade had been the 
first in his army to enter the English 
capital, and had been entrusted with the 
important duty of occupying Whitehall 
and guarding the person of James. 
Eightern months later, that brigade 
had been the first to plunge into the 
waters of the Boyne. Nor had the 
conduct of these veteran soldiers been 
less exemplary in their quarters than 
in the field. The vote which required 
the King to discard them merely be- 
cause they were what he himself wa.s 
seemed to him a personal affront. All 
these vexations and scandals he 
imagined that his ministers might 
have averted, if they had been more 
solicitous for his honour and for the 
success of his great schemes of policy, 
and less solicitous about their own 
popularity. They, on the other hand, 
continued to assure him, and, as far as 
can now be judged, to assure him with 
perfect truth, that it was altogether out 
of their power to effect what he wished. 
Something they might perhaps be able 
to do. Many members of the House 
of Commons had said in private that 
seven thousand men was too small a 
number. If His Maj esty would let it 
be understood that he should consider 
those who should vote for ten thousand 
as having done him good service, there 
might be hopes. But there could be no 
hope if gentlemen found that by voting 
for ten thousand they should please 
nobody, that they should he held up 
to tl^e counties and towns which they 
represented as turficoats and slaves for 
.going so far to meet his wishes, and 
that they should be at the^rSame time 
frowned upon at Kensington for not 
going farther. The King was not to be 
moved. He had been too great to sink 
into littleness without a struggle. He 
had been the soul of two great coalitions, 
the dread of France, the hope of all 
oppressed nations. And was he to be 
degraded into a mere puppet of the 
Harleys and the Howes, a petty prince 
who could neither help nor hurt, a less 
formidable enemy aud less valuable 
ally than the Elector of Brandenburg 
or the Duke of Savoy? His spirit, 
<quitB as arbitrary and as impatient of 
<'Dntrol as that of any of his predeces- 


sors, Stuart, Tudor or Plantagenet, 
swelled high against this ignominious 
bondage. It was well known at Ver- 
sailles that he was cruelly mortified 
and incensed ; and, during a short time, 
a strange hope was cherished there that, 
in the heat of his resentment, he might 
be induced to imitate his uncles, Charles 
and James, to coucliide another treaty 
of Dover, and to sell himself into vas- 
salage for a subsidy which might make 
him independent of his niggardly and 
mutinous Parliament. Such a subsidy, 
it was thought, might be disguised 
under the name of a compensation for 
the little principality of Orange which 
Lewis had long been desirous to pur- 
chase even at a fancy price. A despatch 
was drawn up containing a paragraph 
by which Tallard was to be apprised 
of his master’s views, and instructed 
not to hazard any distinct proposition, 
but to try the effect of cautious and 
delicate insinuations, and, if possible, 
to draw William on to speak first. This 
paragraph wa.s, on second thoughts, 
cancelled; but that it should ever have 
been written must be considered a most 
significant circumstance. 

It may with confidence be affirmed 
that William would never have stooped 
to be tho pensioner of France ; but it 
was witli difficulty that he was, at this 
conjuncture, dissuaded from throwing 
up the government of England. When 
first he threw out hints about retiring 
to the Continent, his ministers imagined 
that he was only trying to frigliten them 
into making a desperato effort to ob- 
tain for him an efficient army. But 
they soon saw reason to believe that he 
was in earnest. That he was in earnest, 
indeed, can hardly bo doubted. For, 
in a confidential letter to Heinsius, 
whom he could have no motive for de- 
ceiving, he intimated his intention very 
clearly. “I foresee,” he writes, “that 
I shall bo driven to take an extreme 
coupe, and that I shall see you 
again in Holland sooner than I had 
ima^ned.”* In fact he had resolved 
to go down to the Lords, to send for 
the Commons, and to make his last 
speech from the throne. That speech 


• Dec. 1633 . 
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ho actually prepared and had ib trans- 
lated. He meant to tell his hearers 
that he had come to England to rescue 
their religion and their liberties; that, 
for that end, he had been under the 
necessity of waging a long and cruel 
war ; that the war had, by the blessing 
of God, ended tn an honourablo and 
advantageous peace; and that the na- 
tion might now be tranquil and happy, 
if only those precautions were adopted 
which he had on the first day of the 
session recommended as essential to 
the public security. Since, however, 
the Estates of the Kealin thought fit to 
slight his advice, and to expose them- 
selves to the imminent risk of ruin, ho 
would not be the witness of ciilamitiee 
which he had not caused and which 
he could not avert. He must therefore 
request the Houses to present to him a 
bill providing fur the govermnent of the 
realm : he would pass that bill, and 
withdraw from a post in which he 
could no longer bo useful; but he 
should always take a deep interest in 
the welfare of England ; and, if what 
he foreboded should come to pass, if in 
some day of danger she should again 
need his services, his life should bn ha- 
zarded as freely as ever in her defence. 

When the King showed his speech 
to the Chanccdlor, that wise minister 
forgot for a moment his habitual sedf- 
command. “This is extravagance, 
Sir,” he said ; “ this is madness. I 
implore your Majesty, for tho sake of 
your own honour, not to say to anybody 
else MLat you have said to me.” He 
argued the matter during two hours, 
and no doubt lucidly aird forcibly. 
William listened patiently; but his 
purpose remained unchanged. 

The alarm of the ministers seems to 
have been increased by finding that 
the King’s intention had been confided 
to Marlborough, tho very last man to 
whom such a secret would have been 
imparted unless William had fcally 
made up his mind to abdicate in favour 
of the Princess of Denmark. Somers 
had another audience, and again began 
to expostulate. But William cut him 
short. “ We shall not agree, my Lord ; 
my mind is made up.” "Then, Sir/^ 
said Somers, “I hava to request that I 


may be excused from assisting as 
Chancellor at the fatal act which Your 
Maje.sty meditates. It was from my 
King that I received this seal; and I 
Leg that he will take it from me while 
he is still my King.” 

In these circumstances tho ministers, 
though with scarcely the faintest hope 
of success, determined to try what they 
could do to meet the King’s wislies. 
A select Committee had been appointed 
by the House of Commons to frame a 
bill for the disbanding of all the troops 
above seven tliousand. A motion was 
mada by one of the Court party that 
this Committee should be instructed 
to reconsider the number of men. 
Vernon acquitted himself well in tlie 
debate. Montague spoke with even 
more than his wonted ability and 
energy, but in vain. So far was he 
from being able to rally round liiin 
such a majority as that Giieh had sup- 
ported him in theprecediiigParliament, 
tiiat he could not count on the support 
oven of the placemen who sate at tho 
same executive board with him. Thomas 
Pelhiini, who had, only a few months 
before, been made a I^rd of the Trea- 
sury, tried to answer him. “I own,” 
said Pelham, “that last year I thought 
a large land force necessary: this year 
I think such a force unnecessary; but 
1 deny that I have been guilty of any 
inconsistency. Last year the great 
question of tho Spanish succession was 
unsettled, and there was seriou.s danger 
of a general war. ^That questiitn baa 
now been settled in tho best possiblo 
way; and we may look forward to 
many yeitrs of peace.” A Whig of 
,still greater iiot<* and authority, the 
Marquess of Hartington, separated 
himself on this occEision from the 
Junto. The current was irresistible. 
At last the voices of those who tried 
to speak for the Instruction were 
drowned by clamour. When the ques- 
tion was put, there was a great shout 
of No, and the minority submitted. 
To divide would have been merely to 
have exposed their wcakne.ss. 

By this time it became clear that tha 
relations between the executive 
government and the Parlia- uri^ of 
ment were again what they had 
T 3 
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teen "bcforB thn year 169-5. The his- 
tory of Dur polity at this timB is closely 
connected with the history of one man. 
Hitherto Montague’s career had been 
more splendidly and uninterruptedly 
successful than that of any member of 
the House of Commons, since the 
House of Commons had begun to exist. 
And now fortune, had turned. By the 
Tories he had long been hated as a 
Whig ; and the rapidity of his rise, the 
brilliancy of his fame, and tlie unvary- 
ing good luck which seemed to attend 
him, had made many Whigs his ene- 
mies. Ho was absurdly compared to 
tlie upstart favourites of a former age, 
Carr and Villicrs, men whom lie re- 
sembled in nothing but in the speed 
with whicdi he had mounted from a 
humble to a lofty position. They had, 
without rendering any service to the 
State, without showing any capacity 
for the conduct of great affairs, been 
elevated to the higliest dignities, in 
spite of the murmurs of tho whole 
nation, by the mere partiality of the 
Sovereign. Montague owed everything 
to his own merit and to the public 
opinion of his merit. With his ma.ster 
ho appears to have had very little in- 
tercourse, and none that was not official. 
He was in truth ii living monument of 
what the Revolution had done for tlio 
Country. TJie Revolution had found 
him a young sLudent in a coll by the 
Cam, poring on tho diagrams which 
illustrated the newly discovored laws 
of centripetal and centrifugal force, 
writing little copies of versos, and in- 
dulging visions of parsonages with ricli 
glebes, and of closes in old^cathedral 
towns; had developed in him new. 
talents ; had held out to him the hope 
of prizes of a very different sort from 
a rectory or a prebend. Ilis eloquence 
had gained for him the ear of the 
legislature. His skill in fiscal and 
commercial affairs had won for him 
the confidence of the City. During 
four years he had been the undisputed 
leader of the majority of the House of 
Commons; and cveiy one of those 
years he had made memorable by great 
parliamentary victories, and by great 
public services. It should seem that his 
success ought to have been gratifying 


to the nation, and especially to that 
aB.semhly of which he was the chief 
ornament, of which indeed he might 
be called the creature. The represen- 
tatives of the people ought to have 
been well pleased to find that their 
approbation could, in tho new order of 
things, do for the man wliom they 
delighted to honour all tliat the 
mightiest of tho Tudors could do for 
Leicester, or the most arbitrary of the 
Stuarbs for Strafford. But, strange to 
say, tho Commons soon began to re- 
gard with an evil oye that greatness 
which was their own work. The fault 
indeed was partly Montague’s. With 
all his ability, he had not the wisdom 
to avert, by suavity and moLlerat-ion, 
that curse, tho inseparable CDiicomitant 
of prosperity and glory, which the 
ancients personifiGd under the name of 
Nemesis. His head, strong for all the 
purposes of debate and arithmetical 
calculation, was weak against the in- 
toxicating influence of success and 
fame. He became proud even to inso- 
lence. Old companions, who, a very 
few years before, had punned and 
rhymed mth him in garrets, had dined 
with him at cheap ordinaries, had sate 
with him in tho pit, and had lent him 
some silver to pay his seamstress’s hill, 
har kii ew their friend Charles in tJin 

eat man who could not forget fur one 
‘monieiit that he was First Lord of the 
Trea.sury, that he was Chan cell or of 
the Exchequer, that he had been a Re- 
gent of the kingdom, that ho had 
founded tho Bank of England and the 
new East India Company, that he had 
restored the currency, that he had in- 
vented the Exchequer Bills, that he 
had planned the General Mortgage, 
and that he had been pi'DiiDuncpil, by a 
solemn vote of the Commons, to have 
deserved all the favours which ho had 
received from the Crown. It was said 
that admiration of himself and con- 
tempi of others were indicated by nU 
hi.s gestures and written in all the lines 
of his face. Tho very way in which 
the little jackanapes, as tho hostile 
pamphleteers loved to call him, strutted 
through the lobby, making the most of 
his small figure, rising on his toe, and 
perking up his chin, made him enemies. 
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Rash and arrogant sayings were imputed 
tr) him, and perhaps invented for him. 
He vas aeciised of boasting that there 
’Was nothing that ho could not carry 
throngli the House of Commons, that 
lie could turn the majority round his 
linger. A crowd of libellers assailed 
him with much more than political 
hatred. Boundless rapacity and cor- 
ruption were laid to his charge. He 
was represented as selling all the places 
in the revenue department for three 
years' purchase. The opprobrious nick- 
name of Lilciier was fastened on him. 
His luxury, it was said, M as not less 
inordinate than liis avarice. There 
was indeed an attempt mado at this 
time to raise against the leading Whig 
politicians and their allies, the great 
moneyed men of the City, a cry much 
resembling the cry whicli, seventy or 
eighty years later, was raised agiiin.st 
the English Nabobs. Great wealth, sud- 
denly acquired, is not often enjoyed 
with moderation, dignity and good 
taste. It is tliereforo not impossible 
that til ere may have been some small 
foundation for the extravagant stories 
with which malecontent pamphleteers 
amused the leisure of malecontent 
squires. Iii such stories Montague 
played a conspicuous part. He con- 
trived, it was said, to he at once a.s rich 
as CrcESUs and as riotous as Mark 
Antony. His stud and his c<dlar were 
beyond all price. His very lacqueys 
turned up their noses at claret. He 
aud his confederates were described as 
spending the immerfse sums of which 
they had plundered the public in ban- 
quets of four courses, sucli as Luculliis 
might have eaten in the Hall of Apollo. 
A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched 
by jobs, grants, bribes, lucky pur eh a.se.s 
and lucky sales of stock, wa.s clieap at 
eighty pounds. At the end nf every 
course all the fine linen ou the table 
’was changed. Those who saw the pyra- 
mids of choice wild fowl imagined that 
the entertainment had been prepared 
for fifty epicures at the least. Only 
six birds’ nests from the Nicobar i.slands 
WTre to be had in London : and all the 
six, bought at an enomiDUS price, were 
smoking in soup on the board. TJiese 
fables were destitute alike of proba- 


bility and of evidence. But Grub Street 
could devise no fable injurious to Mon- 
tague ’which was not certain to find 
credence in more than half the manor 
houses and A’icarages of England. 

It may seem strange that a man 
w'lio loved literaturB passionately, aud 
rewarded literary merit munificently, 
should have been more savagely reviled 
both in pi’o.sp aud verse than almost 
any other politiciaai in oiir history. 
But there is really no cau^.e for w'onder. 
A powerful, liberal and diseemiug pro- 
tector of genius is very likely to he 
mentioned w’it]! lionour long after his 
death, but is very likely also to bo 
most brutally libelled during his life. 
In every age there will bo twenty bad 
writers for one good 0110 ; and DA’cry 
bad AM’iter ’will think himself a good 
one. A ruler wlio neglects all men nf 
letters alike does not wound the self 
love of any man of lett; rs. But a ruler 
w'ho show's favour to the few men of 
letters wdio de.servc it inflicts on tlio 
many the miseries of disappointed hope, 
of affronted pride, of jealousy cruid as 
the grave. All tho rage of a mnUitude 
of authors, irritated at onco by tho 
sling of w’ant and by tho sting of 
vanity, is directed against the unfortu- 
nate patron. It is true that tho thanks 
and eulogies of those wliom lie has 
befriended will be remembered wdien 
the invectives of those whom he lu'is 
neglected arc forgotten. But in his 
own time tho obloquy will probably 
make as much noise and find aT mueli 
credit as tlie panegyric. The name of 
Miccenas has been made immortal by 
Horace ind Virgil, aud is popularly 
u.sed to de.‘>ignatp an accomplished 
statesman, who lives in close intimacy 
with the greatest poet^ and wits of 
liis time, and heaps benefits on them 
with the most delicate generosity, ilut 
it may w'ell be suspected that, if the 
verses of Alpinus andFannius, of Bavius 
and Msevius, had come down to u.s, we 
might see, Mificenas represented as the 
most niggardly and tasteless of human 
beings, nay as a man who, ou system, 
neglected and persecuted all intellectual 
superiority. It is certain that Moii- 
taguo was thus represented by contem- 
porary bcnbblera. They told the world 
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in easaye, in lettera, in dialogues, in 
ballads, that ho would do notiiing for 
anybody without being paid either in 
money or in somn yile services; that 
he not only never rewarded merit, but 
hated it whenever he saw it ; that he 
practised the meanest arts for the pur- 
pose of depressing it; that those whom 
ho protected and enriched were not men 
of ability and virtue, but wretches dis- 
tinguished only by their sycophancy 
and their low debaucheries. And this 
was said of the man who made the 
fortune of Joseph Addison, and of Isaac 
Newton. 

Nothing had done more to diminish 
the influence of Montague in the House 
of Commons than a step which he had 
taken a few weeks before the meeting 
of the Parliament. It would seem that 
the result of the general election had 
made him unensy, and that he had 
looked anxiously round him for some 
harbour in which hn might take refuge 
from the storms which seemed to be 
gathering. While his thoughts were 
thus employed, he learned that the 
Auditorship of the Exchequer had sud- 
denly become vacant. The Audit or.ship 
was held for life. ' The duties were 
formal and easy. Tlie gains w'cre un- 
certain: for they rose and fell with the 
public expenditure: but they could 
hardly, in time of peace, and under the 
most economical administration, be less 
than four thousand pounds a year, and 
were likely, in time of war, to ho more 
than ‘double of tbit sum. Montague 
marked this great office for his own. 
He could not indeed take it^ while he 
continued to he in chargo of fhe public 
purse. For it would have been inde-® 
cent, and perhaps illegal, that he should 
audit his own arcounts. He therefore 
selected liis brother Christopher, whom 
he hiul lately made a Commissioner of 
the Excise, to keep the place for him. 
There was, as may easily he supposed, 
no want of powerful and noble compe- 
titors for such a prize. Leeds had, 
more than twenty years before, ob- 
tained from Charles the Second a patent 
granting the reversion to Caermarthen. 
Goditlpliin, it was said, pleaded a pro- 
mise luiido by William. But Montague 
maiiitaiuod, and was, it seems, right in 
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maintaining, that both the patent of 
Charles and the promise of William 
had been given under a mistake, and 
that the right of appointing the Auditor 
belonged, not to the Crown, but to tho 
Board of Treasury. He carried his 
point with characteristic audacity and 
celerity. Tho news Bf the vacancy 
reached London on a Sunday. On the 
Tuesday the new Auditor was sworn 
in. The ministers were amazed. Even 
the Chancellor, with whom Montague 
was on terms of intimate friendship, 
had not been consulted. Godolphin 
devoured his ill temper. Caermarthen 
ordered out his wonderful yacht, and 
hastened to complain to the King, who 
was then at Loo. But what had been 
done could not be undone. 

This bold stroko placed Montague’s 
fortune, in the lower sense of the word, 
out of hazard, but increased Ihe ani- 
mosity of his enemies and cooled the 
zeal of his adherents. In a letter written 
by one of bis colleagues, Secretary 
Vernon, on the day after the appoint- 
ment, the Auditorship i.s described as 
at once a safe and lucrative place. 
‘‘But I thought,” Vernon proceeds, 
“Mr. Montague was too aspiring to 
stoop to anything below the height he 
was in, and that he least considered 
profit.” This feeling was no doubt 
shared by many of tho friends of tho 
ministry^ It was plain that Montague 
was preparing a retreat for himself. 
This flinching of the captain, just on 
the eve of a perilous campaign, natu- 
rally disheartened the whole army. It 
deserves to he remarked that, more 
than eighty years later, another great 
parliamentary leader was placed in 
a very similar situation. The younger 
William Pitt held in 1784 the same 
offices which Montague had held in 
1G9B. Pitt was pressed in 1784 by 
political difficulties not less than those 
with which Montague had contended in 
169^. Pitt was also in 1784 a much 
poorer man than Montague in 1698. 
Pitt, in 1784, like Montague in 169 8, 
had at his own ahsoliite disposal a 
lucrative sinecure place in the Exche- 
quer. Pitt gave away the office which 
would have made him an opulent mnn^ 
and gave it away in such a manner as 
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at oil CP to reward unfortunate merit, 
and to rclipVG the country from a bur- 
den. For this disinterestedness he 
was repaid by the enthusiastic applause 
of his followers, by the enforced respect 
of liis opponents, and -by tho confidence 
which, through all the vicissitudes of a 
chequered and* at length disastrous 
career, the great body of Englishmen 
reposed in his public spirit and in his 
pprsDiial integrity. In the intellectual 
qualities of a statesman Montague was 
probably not inferior to Pitt. But tho 
magnanimity, the dauntless courage, 
the contempt for riches and for baubles, 
to whicli, more than to any intellectual 
quality, Pitt owed his long ascendency, 
•rere wanting to Montague. 

The faults of Montague were great; 
but his punishment was cruel. It was 
indeed a punishment which must have 
been more bitter than the bitterness of 
death to a man whose vanity was ex- 
quisitely sensitive, and who had been 
spoiled by early and rapid success and 
by eonstant prosperity. Before the new 
Parliament had been a month sitting 
it -was plain that his empire was at an 
end. Hp spoke with the old eloquence; 
but his speeches no longer called forth 
the old response. Whatever he pro- 
posed was maliciously scrutinised. The 
success of his budget of the preceding 
year had surpassed all expectation. 
The two millions which he had under- 
taken to find had been raised with a 
rapidity which seemed magical. Yet 
for bringing the riches of the City, in 
an unprecedented flood, to overflow the 
Exchequer ho was reviled as if his 
scheme had failed more ludicrously 
than the Tory Land Bank. Emboldened i 
by liiH unpopularity, the Old East India 
tJompouy presented a petition praying 
that the Generiil Society Act, which 
his influence and eloquence had induced 
the late Parliament to pass, might be 
extensively modified. Howo took the 
matter up. It was moved thalF leave 
should be given to bring in a bill ac- 
cording lo the prayer of the petition ; 
the motion was carried hy a hundred 
and seventy five votes to a hundred and 
forty eight; and tho whole question of 
the trade with the Eastern seas was 
reopened. The bill was brought in, 


but was, with great difficulty and by a 
very small majority, thrown out on the 
second reading.* On other financial 
questions Montague, so lately the oracle 
of tho Committee of Supply, was now 
heard with malevolent distrust. If his 
enemies were unable to detect any flaw 
in his reasonings and calculations, they 
could at least whisper that Mr. Mon- 
tague was very cunning, that it was , 
not easy to track him, hut that it might 
bo taken for granted that for whatever 
he did ho had some sinister motive, 
and that tho safest course was to nega- 
tive whatever he proposed. Though 
thatHousa of Commons was economical 
even to a vice, the majority preferred 
paying high interest to paying low- 
interest, solely because tho plan for 
raising money at low interest had been 
framed by him. In a despatch from 
the Dutch embassy the States General 
were informed that many of the votes 
of that session which had caused as- 
tonishment out of doors wero to be 
ascribed to nothing but to the bitter 
envy which the ability and fame of 
Montague had excited. It was not 
without a hard struggle and a sharp 
pang that tho first Englishman who 
has held that high position which has 
now been long called tho Leadership 
of tho House of Commons submitted to 
bo deposed. But ho was set upon with 
cowardly malignity by whole rows of 
small men none of wliom singly would 
have dared to look him in the face. A 
contemporary pamphleteer compared 
him to an owl in the sunshine pursued 
and pecked to death by flights of tiny 
birds. 0n one occasion he was irri- 
tated into uttering an oath. Then there 
was a cry of Order ; and he was threat- 
ened with tlie Serjeant and the Tower. 
On another occasion ho was moved 
even to .shedding tears of rage and vex- 
ation, tears which only moved the 

• Commons’ Joumala, Febniiiry 24. 27. ; 
March 9. 169|. In the Vernon Correeponi- 
cnco a letter about the Boat India (jueatlon 
which belonga to the ycar-i^fl ifl put under 
the date of Feb. 10. The truth Is that 

this most valuable DorTeFpondcnco cannot bo 
used to good purpose by any wiitcr who does 
not do for himself all that tha editor ought to 
have done. 
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mockery of his low minded and bad 
hearted foes. 

If a minister were now to find him- 
BBlf thus situated in a House of Com- 
mons wliieh had just been elected, and 
from which it would therefore be idle 
to ajipeal to the electors, he would in- 
stantly resign his office, and his adver- 
saries would take his place. The change 
would he most advantageous to the 
public, even if we suppose his successor 
to be both less virtuous and less able 
than himself. For it is much better for 
the country to have a bad ministry than 
to have no ministry at all; and there 
would be no ministry at all if the exe- 
cutive departments were filled by men 
whom the representatives of the people 
took every opportunity of thwarting 
and insulting. That an unprincipled 
man should be followed by a majority 
of iliw House of Commons is no doubt 
an evil. Eut, wdien this is the case, he 
will nowliero be so harmless as at the 
head of affairs. As he already pos- 
sesses tlie pow'er to do boundless mis- 
chief, it is desirahle to givo him a 
strong motive to abstain from doing 
mischief; and such a motive he has 
from the moment that he is entrusted 
with the administration. Office of it- 
self does much to equalise politicians. 
It by no means brings all cliaracters to 
ii h'vel ; but it docs bring high charac- 
ters down and low characters up to- 
wards a common sbindard. In pow'cr 
the most patriotic and most enlightened 
statesimiii finds that must disappoint 
tlip expectations of his admirers; that, 
if he effects any good, he must effect it 
by compromise; that he miftt redin- 
quish many favourite schemes; that he 
must hear with many abuses. On the 
other baud, power turns the very vices 
of the most worthless adventurer, -his 
selfish ambition, his sordid cupidity, his 
vanity, his cowardice, into a sort of 
public spirit. The most greedy and 
cruel wrecker that ever put up false 
lights to lure mariners to their destruc- 
tion will do his best to prt'servo a ship 
from going to pieces on the rocks, if he 
is taken on board of her and made, 
pilot; and so the most profligate Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer must wish that 
trade may flourish, that the revenue 


may como in well, and that he may be 
able to take taxes off instead of put- 
ting them on. The mostprofligate First 
Lord of the Admiralty must wish to 
receive news of a victory like that of the 
Nile rather than of a mutiny lilts that 
at the Nore. There is, therefore, a 
limit to the evil which‘is to be appre- 
hended from the worst ministry that is 
likely ever to exist in England. Hut to 
the evil of having no ministry, lo the 
evil of having a House of Uommona 
permanently at war with the executive 
government, there is absolutely no 
limit. This wa.s signally proved in 1699 
and 1700. Had the statesmen of tlie 
Junto, as soon as they had ascertiiined 
the temper of the new Parliamentf 
actetl a.s statesmen similarly situated 
would now act, great calamities would 
have been averted. • Tha chiefs of tho 
opposition must then have been called 
upon to form a government. With the 
power of the late ministry the respon- 
sibility of the late ministry would liavn 
been transferred to them; and that re- 
sponsibility would at once have sobered 
them. The orator whose eloqueiice had 
been the delight of the Country party 
would have had to exert hi.s ingenuity 
on a new set of topics. There would 
have been an end of his invectives 
against courtiers and placemen, nf 
piti'oiis meanings aljouttlio intolerablo 
weight of the land tax, of his boasts 
tliat the militia of Kent and Sussex, 
without the help of a single regular 
soldier, would turn the conquerors of 
Landen to the right about. He would 
himself have been a couriier : lie would 
himself have beeu a placeman; ho 
.would have knowm that he should be 
held accountable for all the misery 
which a national bankruptcy or a 
French invasion might produce: and, 
instead of labouring to get up a cla- 
mour for the reduction of imposts, and 
the disbanding of regiments, he would 
have rtnployed all his taleuts and iu- 
fluencD for tha purpose of obtaining 
from Parliament tha means of suppor. - 
ing public credit, and of putting tho 
country in a good posture of defence. 
Meanwhile the statesmen who were out 
might have watched the new men, 
might have cheeked them when they 
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were wrong, might have come to their 
help when, by doing right, they had 
raised :i mutiny in their own absurd 
and perverse faction. In this way 
Montague and Somers might, in oppo- 
sition, have been really far more power- 
ful than they could be while they filled 
the highest po.^s in tho exncutiyo go- 
Yernment and were outvoted everyday 
in tho House of Commons. Their re- 
tirement would have mitigated envy ; 
their abilities would have been missed 
andregretted ; their unpopularity would 
have passed to their successors, who 
would have grievously disappointed 
vulgar expectation, and would have 
been uiiiler the necessity of eatingtheir 
own words in every debate. The league 
between the Tories and the discontented 
Whigs would have been dissolved; and 
it is probable that, in a session or two, 
the public voice would have loudly de- 
manded the recall of tho best Keeper 
of the Crreat 8eal, and of tlie best First 
Lord of tho Treasury, tho oldest man 
living eouhl remember. 

But these lessons, the fruita of the 
experience of five generations, had 
never been taught to the politicians of 
the seventeenth century. Notions im- 
bibed before the Revolution still kept 
possession of tha public mind. Not 
oven Somers, the foremost man of his 
age in civil wi.sdom, thought it strange 
that one- party should bo in possession 
of the executive administration Avhile 
tho other predominated in the lpgi''la- 
ture. Thus, at the beginning of 1699, 
there reased to be a ministry; and 
years elapsed before the servants of the 
Crown and the representatives of tho 
people were again joined in an union 
us harmonious as that which had ex- 
isted from the general election of 1695 
to the general election of 1698. The 
anarchy lasted, with some short inter- 
vals of coniposedness, till the general 
election of 1705. No portion of our 
parliamentary history is less pleasing 
•or more instructive. It will be seen 
that the House of Commons became 
altogether ungovernable, abused its 
gigantic power with unjust and insolent 
caprice, browbeat King and liord'', 
the Courts of Common Law and the 
Constituent bodies, violated rights 


guaranteed by the great Charter, and 
at length made itself so odious that 
the people were glad to take shelter, 
under the protection of tho throne and 
of the hereditary aristocracy, from the 
tyranny of the assembly which had 
been chosen by themselves. 

The evil which had brought so much 
discredit on representative institutions 
was of gradual though of ropid growth, ' 
and did not, in the first session of the 
Parliament of 1698, take the most 
alarming form. The lead of the Houso 
of Commons had, however, entirely 
passed away from Montague, who was 
.still tho first minister of finance, to tho 
chiefs of the turbulent and discordant 
opposition. Among those chiefs thn 
most poAverful w^as Harley, who, Avhiln 
almo.st constantly acting with thcTories 
and High Churchm'^n, continued to use, 
on occasions cunningly selected, tha 
political and religious phraseology 
which he had learned in his youth 
among tho Roundheads. Ho thus, while 
liigh in the esteem of the country gentle- 
men and even of his hereditary enemies, 
tho country parsons, retained a portion 
of the favour with which he and his 
ancestors had lung been regarded by 
Whigs and Nonconformists. He was 
tliereforo peculiarly well qualified to 
act as mediator between tho two sec- 
tions of the majority. 

The bill for the disbanding of the 
army passed with little opposi- niii for 
tion through the Hdu.sc till it 
reached the la.st stuge. Then, "'■"'J'- 
at lengtli, a st:iiul was made, but in 
vain. Vernon wrote the next day to 
Shrewsbury that the ministers had. 
[•had a divi.sion Avhich they need not bo 
a.shamed of; for that they had mus- 
tered a liuiidrcd and fifty four :ig;iinst 
tAvo hundred and tAventy one. Such a 
divi.sion would not bo eon.sidercd a.s 
matter of boast by a Secretary of Stato 
in our time. 

The bill went up to the House of 
Lortls, where it was regarded Avith no 
great favour. But this Avas not one of 
(hose occasions on which the House of 
Ijorda can act effectually a,s a checl^on 
tho popular branch of the legislature. 
No good would have been done by 
rejecting the bill for disbanding tha 
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troops, unless the King could havo been 
furnished with the means of maintain- 
ing them; and with such means he 
could be furni.shed only by the House 
of Commons. Somers, in a speech of 
which both the eloquence and the 
wisdom were greatly admired, placed 
the question in the true light. He set 
forth strongly the dangers to which the 
jealousy and pandmony of the repre- 
sentatives of •he people exposed the 
country. But anything, he said, was 
better than that the King and the Peers 
should engage, without hope of success, 
in an acrimonious conflict with the 
Commons. Tankerville spoke with his 
usual ability on the same side. Not- 
tingham and the other Tories remained 
silent; and the bill passed without a 
division. 

By this time the King’s strong under- 
standing had mastered, as it seldom 
failed, after a struggle, to master, his 
rebellious temper. Ha had made up 
his mind to fulfil his great mission to 
the end. It was with no common pain 
that he admitted it to be necessary for 
him to give his assent to the disband- 
ing bill. But in this case it would 
have been worse than useless to resort 
to his veto. For, if the bill had been 
rejected, the army would have been 
dissolved, and ha would have been left 
without even the seven thousand men 
whom the Commons were willing to 
allow him. He determined, therefore, 
to comply with the wish of his people, 
and ifb the same time to give them a 
weighty and serious but friendly admo- 
nition. Never had he succeeded better 
in suppressing the outward signs of his 
emotions than on the day on which liE^ 
carried this determination into effect. 
The paiblic mind was much excited. 
The crowds in the parks and streets 
were immense. The Jacobites came in 
trcMDps, hoping to enjoy the pleasure of 
reading shame and rage on the face of 
him whom they most hated and dreaded. 
The hope was disappointed. The Prus- 
sian Minister, a discerning observer, 
free from the passions which distracted 
English society, accompanied the royal 
procession from Saint Jame.s’s Palace 
to Westminster Hall. He well knew 
how bitterly William had been morti- 


fied, and was astonished to see him 
present himself to the public gaze with 
a serene and cheerful aspect. 

The speech delivered from the throne 
was much admired ; and tha 
correspondent of tho States Kin^’g 
General acknowledged that he 
despaired of exhibiting in a French 
translation tho graces of style which 
distinguished the original. Indeed 
that weighty, simple and dignified elo- 
quence which hpcomcs the lips of a 
sovereign was seldom wanting in any 
composition of which the plan was 
furnished by William and the lan- 
guage by Somers. The King informed 
the Lords and Commons that he had 
come down to pass their bill as soon 
as it was ready for him. He could not 
indeed but think that they had carried 
the reduction of the army to a dan- 
gerous extent. He could not but feel 
that they had treated him unkindly in 
requiring him to part with those guards 
who had come over with him to deliver 
England, and who had since been near 
him on every field of battle. But it 
was his fixed opinion that nothing 
could be so pernicious to the State as 
that he should be regarded by his peo- 
ple with distrust, distrust of which ho 
had not expected to be the object after 
what lie had endeavoured, ventured, 
and acted, to restore and to secure their 
liberties. He had now, he said, told 
the Houses plainly the reason, the only 
reason, which had induced him to pass 
their bill ; and it was his duty to tell 
them plainly, in discharge of his high 
trust, and in order that none might 
hold him accountable for the evils 
which he had vainly endeavoured to 
avert, that, in his judgment, the nation 
was left too much exposed. 

When the Commons had returned 
to their chamber, and the King’s speech 
had been read from the chair, Howe 
attempted to raise a storm. A gross 
insuft had been offered to the House. 
The King ought to be asked who had 
put such words into his mouth. But 
the spiteful agitator found no support. 
The majority were so much pleased 
with the King for promptly passing 
tha bill that they were not disposed to 
quarrel with him for frankly declaring 
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that he disliked it. It wa,? resolved 
without a division that an address 
should be presented, thanking him for 
his gracious speech and for his ready 
compliance with the wishes of his peo- 
ple, and assuring him that his grateful 
Commons would nover forget the great 
things which had done for the 
country, would never give him cause 
to think them unkind or undutiful, and 
would, on all occasions, stand by him 
against all enemies. 

Just at this juncture tidings arrived 
„ „ r which might well raise mis- 
tiieEUc- gmngs in the minds of tho.so 
PHucp of who had voted for reducing the 
BftTQrm. national means of defence. The 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria was no 
more. The Gazette which announced 
that the Disbanding Bill had received 
the royal assent informed the public 
that bt was dangerously ill at Brus- 
sels. The next Gazette contained the 
news of his death. Only a few weeks 
had elapsed since all who were anxious 
for the peace of the world had learned 
with joy that he had been named heir 
to the 8panish throne. That the boy 
just entering upon life with sueh hopes 
should die, while the wretched Charles, 
long ago half dead, continued to creep 
about between his bedroom and his 
chapel, was an event for which, not- 
withstanding the proverbial uncertainty 
of life, the minds of men were alto- 
gether unprepared. A peaceful solu- 
tion of the great question now seemed 
impossible. France and Austria were 
left confronting each other. Within a 
month the whole Continent might be 
in arms. Pious men saw in this stroke, 
so sudden and so terrible, the plain 
signs of the divine displeasure. God 
had a controversy with the nations. 
Nine yenrs of fire, of slaughter and of 
famine had not been sufficient to re- 
claim a gviilty world; and a second 
and more severe chastisement ^jas at 
hand. Others muttered that the event 
which all good men lamented wajs to 
be ascribed to unprincipled ambition. 
It would indeed have been strange if, 
in that age, so important a death, hap- 
pening at so critical a moment, had not 
been imputed to poison. The father 
of the deceiLsed Prince loudly accused 


the Court of Vienna; and the impu- 
tation, though not supported by the 
slightest evidence, was, during some 
time, believed by the vulgar. 

The politicians at the Dutch embassy 
imagined that now at length the Parlia- 
ment would listen to reason. It seemed 
that even the country gentlemen must 
begin to contemplate tlio probability of 
an farming crisis. The merchants of i 
th^ 'R6yal Exchange, much better ac- 
quainted than tho cDuntiy gentlemen 
with foreign lands, andmuch more accus- 
tomed than the country gentlemen to 
take large views, were in great agitation. 
Nobody could mistake the beat of that 
wonderful pulse which had recently be- 
gun, and has during five generations 
continued, to indicate the variations of 
the body politic. When Littleton waa 
chosen speaker, the stocks rose. When 
it was resolved that the army should be 
reduced to seven thousand men, the 
stocks fell. When the death of the 
Electoral Prince was known, they fell 
still lower. The subscriptions to a 
new loan, which tho Commons had, 
from mere spito to Montague, deter- 
mined to raise on conditions of which 
he disapproved, came in very slowly. 
The signs of a reaction of feeling were 
discernible both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Many men are alarmists by 
constitution. Trcnchard and Howe 
had frightened most men by writing 
and talking about tho danger to which 
liberty and property would be exposed 
if tho government were allo\fed to 
keep a large body of Janissaries in pay. 
That danger had ceased to exist; and 
those people who must always be 
afraid of something, as they could no 
longer bo afraid of a standing army, 
began to be afraid of the French Kin^. 
There was a turn in the tide of public 
opinion ; and no part of statesmanship 
is more important than the art of tak- 
ing thf3 tide of public opinion at the 
turn. On more than ono occasion 
William showed himself a master of 
that art. But, on tho present occasion, 
a sentiment, in itself amiable and re- 
spectable, led him to commit the great- 
est mistake of his whole life. Had he 
at this conjuncture again earnestly 
pressed on the Houses the importance 
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of providing for the defence of the 
kingdom, and asked of them an addi- 
tional number of English troops, it is 
not improbable that he might have 
carried liia poiiit; it is certain that, if 
he had failed, there would have been 
notliing ignominious in his failure. 
Unhappily, instead of raising a great 
public question, onwEich he was in the 
right, on ■which he had a good chance 
of succeeding, and on which he might 
have been defeated without any loss of 
dignity, he chose to raise a personal 
question, on which he was in the 
■wrong, on which, right or wTong, he 
was sure to he beaten, and on ■which 
he Conld not he beaten ■without being 
degraded. Instead ofpressing for more 
English regiments, he exerted all his 
influence to obtain for the Dutch guards 
permission to remain in the island. 

The first trial of strength was in the 
n.jnrvrd Upper House. A resolution 
was moved there to the effect 
army that tliB Loi’ds ‘would gladly 
qucimn. could 

ba suggested for retaining the services 
of the Dutch brigade. The motion "was 
carried by fifty four votes to thirty 
eight. Hut a protest -was entered, and 
was signed by all the minority. It is 
remiirkablB that Davonshire ■was, and 
that Marlborough wms not, one of the 
Dissentients. Marlborough had for- 
merly made himself conspicuous by the 
keenness and pertinacity with which he 
had attacked the Dutch. Hut he hud 
now fnade his pni^^o with the Court, 
and was in the receipt of a large salary 
from the civil list. He was in the 
House on that day; and tlfcrefore, if 
lie voted, must have voted -with tho 
majority. The Cavendishes had gene- 
rally been strenuous supporters of tho 
King and the Junto, Hut on the sub- 
ject of the foreign troops Hartington 
in one House and his father in tho other 
■were iutracUible. 

This vote of the Lords caused much 
murmuring among tho Commons. It 
was said to bo most unparliamentary 
to pass a bill one week, and tho next 
week to pass a resolution condemning 
that bill. It was true that the bill 
had been passed before tho death of 
the Electoral Prince "was known in 


London. But that unhappy event, 
though it might be a good reason for 
increasing the English army, could be 
no reason for departing from the prin- 
ciple that the English army sliould 
consist of Englishmen, A gentleman 
who despised the vulgar clamour 
against professional soldiers, -wlio held 
the doctrine of Somers’s Balancing 
Letter, and who was prepared to vote 
for twenty or even thirty thousand 
men, might yet well ask ■^vdiy any of 
those men should be foreigners. Were 
our countrymen naturally inferior to 
men of other races in any of the 
qualities which, under proper training, 
make excellent soldiers? That as- 
suredly was not the Dpinion of the 
Prince who had, at the head of Or- 
mond’s Life Guards, driven the Erench 
household troops, till then invincible, 
back over the mins of Ncerwinden, 
and "whose eagle eye and applaiuling 
voice hud followed Cutts’s grenadiers 
up the glacis of Namur. Hitter spi- 
rited malecontnnts muttered that, since 
there was no honourable service which 
could not bo as well performed by the 
natives of the realm as by alien mer- 
cenaries, it might 'sv'ell bo suspected 
that the King wanted his alien mer- 
cenaries for some service not honour- 
able. If it were necessary to repel a 
French inva.sion or to put down an 
Irish msurrcction, the Hlucs and the 
Buffs would stand by him to the death. 
But, if his object w’ere to govern in 
defiance of the votes of his Parliament 
and of the cry of his people, he might 
■well apprehend that English swords 
and muskets would, at the crisis, fail 
liim, as they had failed his futlier in 
law, and might well wish to surround 
himself with men who "WTre not of our 
blood, who had no reverence for our 
laws, and no sympathy with our feel- 
ings. Such imputations could find 
credit with no body superior in in- 
telli^nce to those clownish squii’cs 
who with difficulty managed to spell 
out Dyer’s Letter over their ale. Men 
of sense and temper admitted that 
William had never shown any disposi- 
tion to violate the solemn compact 
which he had made with the nation, 
and that, even if he were depraved 
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eiiDucli to think of destroying the con- 
stitution hy military riolcncB, he was 
not imhncilp enougli to imagine that 
the Dutch brigade, or five such bri- 
gades, would suffice for his purpose. 
I3ut such men, whilo they fully ac- 
quitted him of the design attributed to 
him hy faction*! malinnity, could not 
acquit him of a partiality which it was 
natural that he should feel, but which 
it would have been wise in him to 
hide, and wifli which it was impossible 
that his subjects should sympathise. 
Ho ought to have known that nothing 
is more nffensiro to free and proud 
nations than tho sight of foreign uni- 
forms and standards. Though not 
much conversant with books, he must 
have been acquainted with tho chief 
events ill the liistory of his own illus- 
trious House ; and ha could hardly 
havi' been ignorant that his gneat 
grandfather had commenced a long 
and glorious struggla against despot- 
ism by exciting the States General of 
Ghent to demand that all Spanish 
troops should be withdrawn from the 
Netherlands. The final parting be- 
tween the tyrant and the future de- 
liverer was not an event to bo for- 
gotten by any of the race of Nassau. 
“ It was the States, Sir,” said the 
Prince of Orange. Philip seized his 
wrist with a CDn\’TJLlsivD gnusp, and 
('xclaimcd, "Not the States, but you, 
you, you.” 

William, however, determined to try 
whether a request niiulc hy himself in 
earnest and almost supplicating terms 
would induce his subjects to indulge 
liis national partiality at the expense 
of their own. None of his ministers 
could llatti.'r him with any Iiope of 
success. Put on this subject he was 
too much excited to hear reason. He 
sent down to the Comraona a message, 
not merely signed by himself according 
to the usual form, but written through- 
out with his own hand. He inf(Jtnied 
them that the necessary preparations 
had been made for sending away the 
guards who came with him to England, 
and that they would immediately em- 
bark, unless the House should, out of 
consideration for him, be disposed to 
retain them, which he should take very 


kindly. When tlie message had been 
rcadj a member proposed that a day 
might be fixed for the consideration of 
the subject. But the chiefs of the ma- 
jority w’ould not consent to anything 
which might seem to indicate hesita- 
tion, and moved the previous question. 
The ministers were in a false position. 
It was out of their power to answer 
Harley when ho sarcastically declared 
that he did not suspect them of having 
advised His Majesty on this occasion. 
If, he said, those gen tlemrm had thought 
it desirable that tlin Dutch brigade 
should remain in the kingdom, they 
would have done so before. There had 
been many opportunities of raising the 
question in a perfectly regular manner 
during the progress of tho Disbanding 
Bill. Of those opportunities nobody 
had thought fit to avail himself ; and 
it was now too lato to reopen tho 
question. Mo.'-t of the other members 
who spoke against taking the message 
into ponsidoration took the same line, 
declined discussing points which might 
have been discussed when the Dis- 
banding Bill was before the House, 
and declared merely that they could 
not consent to anything so unparlia- 
mentary as tho repealing of an Act 
which had just been passed. But this 
way of dealing with tho messago was 
far too mild and moderate to satisfy 
the implacable malice of Howe. In his 
courtly days ho had vehemently called 
on the King to use the Dutch for the 
purpose of quelJing.tho insubordiTiation 
of tho English regiments. "None but 
the Dutch troops,” he said, " are to be 
trusted.” ■ He was now not ashamed 
Uo draw a parallel between those very 
Dutch troops and tho Popish Kernes 
whom James had brought over from 
Mun.ster and Connaught to enslave our 
island. Tho general feeling was such 
that tho previous question was carried 
without a division. A Committee was 
immediately appointed to draw up an 
address explaining tho reasons which 
made it impossible for tho House to 
comply with His Majesty’s wish. At 
the next sitting tho Committee re- 
ported: and on the report there was 
an animated debate. The friends of 
the government thought the proposed 
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address offensive. The most respect- 
able members of the majority felt that 
it would be ungi'aceful to aggravate by 
barsh language the pain which must 
be caused by their conscientious opposi- 
tion to the King’s wishes. Some strong 
expressions were therefore softened 
down ; some courtly phrases were in- 
serted ; but the House refused to omit 
one sentence which almost reproacli- 
fl^ly reminded the King that in his 
ftrepjorable Declaration of 1GB8 he had 
promised to send back all the foreign 
forces as soon as he had effected the 
deliverance of this country. The divi- 
sion was, however, very close. There 
were one hundred and fifty seven votes 
for omitting this passage, and one 
hundred and sixty three for retaining 
it.* 

The address was presented by the 
whole House. William’s answer was 
as good as it was possible for him, in 
the unfortunate position in which he 
had placed hims elf, to return. It showed 
that he was deeply hurt ; but it was 
temperate and dignified. Those who 
saw him in private knew that his feel- 
ings had been cruelly lacerated. His 
body sympathised with his mind. His 
sleep was broken. His headaches tor- 
mented him more than ever. From 
those whom he had been in the habit 
of considering as his friends, and who 
had failed him in the recent struggle, 
he did not attempt to conceal his dis- 
pleasure. The lucrative see of Wor- 
cesterfwas vacant; ^iid some powerful 
Whigs of the cider country wished to 
obtain it for John Hall, Bishop of 
Bristol. One of the Foleys,'- a family 
zealous for the Revolution, but hostile, 
to standing armies, spoke to the King 
on the subject. “I will pay as much 
respect to your wishes,” said William, 

* I doubt whether there be extant n sen- 
tenoo of worse Enjfliah than that on which 
tho House dlviiled. It is nob merely in el eganC 
and ungrammatical, but Is evidently the work 
of a man of puzzlcil understanding, probably 
□f Harley. “It is, Sir, to your loyal Com- 
mons an unspeakable grief, that any thing 
should he asked by Your Majesty’s message to 
which they cannot consent, without doing 
violence to that constitution Your Majesty 
came over to restore and preserve ; and did, at 
that time, in your gracious declaration, pro- 
mise, that all those foreign forces which cama 
over with you should be sent back.” 


a.s you and your’s have paid to mine.” 
Lloyd of St. Asaph was translated to 
Worcester. 

The Dutch Guards immediately began 
to march to the coast. After all the 
clamour which had been rai.sed against 
them, the populace witnessi'd their de- 
parture rather with sod-row tlian with 
triumph. They had been long domi- 
ciled here; they had been honest and 
inoffensive ; and many of them were 
accompanied by English wives and by 
young children who talked no language 
but English. As they traversed the 
capital, not a single shout of exultation 
was raised; and they were alnio.st every- 
where greeted with kindne-ss. One 
rude spectator, indeed, was heard to 
remark that Hans made a much better 
figui’e, now that he had been living ten 
years on the fat of the land, than when 
ho first came. "A pretty figure you 
would have made,” said aDutL’li soldier, 
” if we had not come.” And the retort 
was generally applauded. It would 
not, however, be reasonable to infer 
from the signs of pubhc sympathy and 
good mil with which the foreigners 
were dismissed that the nation wished 
them to remain. It wa.s probably be- 
cause they were going that they were 
regarded with favour by many who 
would never have seen them relieve 
guard at St. James’s without black 
looks and muttered curses. 

Side by side with the discussion about 
the land force had been pro- „ , ^ 

, . , , . ^ , ^aTal ftd- 

ceediiig a discussion, scarcely nuristra- 
less animated, about the naval 
administration. The chief minister of 
marine was a man whom it had once 
been useless and even perilous to attack 
in tho Commons. It was to no purpose 
that, in 1693, grave charges, resting 
on grave evidence, had been brought 
against the Russell who had conquered 
at La Hogue. Tho name of Russell 
acted 06 a spell on all who loved En- 
glish ^freedom. The name of La Hoguo 
acted as a spell on all who were proud 
of the glory of the English arms. Tho 
accusations, un examined and unrefuted, 
were contemptuously flung aside ; and 
the thanks of the House were voted to 
the accused commander without one 
dissentient voice. But times had 
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changed. The Admiral still had zealous 
partisans : but the fame of his exploits 
had lost their gloss; people in general 
were quick to discern his faults; and 
his faults were but too discernible. 
That he had carried on a traitorous 
correspondence with Saint Germains 
had not been proved, and had been 
pronounced by the representatives of 
the people to bo a foul calumny. Yet 
the imputation had left a stain on his 
name. His arrogant, insolent and quar- 
relsome temper made him an object of 
hatred. His vast and growing wealth 
made him an object of envy. What 
his official merits and demerits really 
were it is not easy to discover through 
the mist made Up of factious abuse and 
factious panegyric. One act of writers 
described him as the moat ravenous of 
all the plunderers of the poor overtaxed 
nation. Another set asserted that under 
him the ships were better built and 
rigged, the crews were better disciplined 
and better tempered, the biscuit was 
better, the beer was better, the slops 
were better, than under any of his pre- 
decessors ; and yet that the charge to 
the public was less than it had been 
when the vessels were unseaworthy, 
when the sailors were riotous, when the 
food was alive with vermin, when the 
drink tasted like tanpickle, and when 
the clothes and hammocks were rotten. 
It may, however, be observed thattlie.se 
two representations are not inconsistent 
with each other ; and there is strong 
reason to believe that both are, to a 
great extent, true. Orford was covetous 
and unprincipled ; but he had great 
professional skill and knowledge, great 
industry, and a strong will. He was 
therefore an useful servant of the state 
when the interests of the stato were 
not opposed to his own ; and this was 
more than could be said of some who 
had preceded him. He was, for ex- 
ample, an incomparably better admin- 
istrator than Torrington. For Toijing- 
ton’s weakness and negligence caused 
ten times as much mischief as his ra- 
pacity. But, when Orford had nothing 
to gain by doing what was wrong, ho 
did what was right, and did it ably and 
diligently. Whatever Torrington did 
not embezzle he wasted. Orford may 


have embezzled as much as Torrington ; 
but he wasted nothing. 

Early in the session, the House of 
Commons resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the state of the Navy. This 
Committee sate at intervals during more 
than three months, Orford’s adminis- 
tration underwent a close scrutiny, and 
very narrowly escaped a severe censure. 
A resolution condemning the manner 
in which his accounts had been kept 
was lost by only one vote. There were 
a hundred and forty against him, and 
a hundred and forty one for him. When 
the report was presented to the House, 
another attempt was made to put a 
stigma upon him. It was moved that 
the King should be requested to place 
the direction of maritime affairs in other 
hands. There were a hundred and 
sixty Ayes to a hundred and sixty four 
Noes. With this victory, a victory 
hardly to be distinguished from a de- 
feat, his friends were forced to bo 
content. An address setting forth soma 
of the abuses in the naval department, 
and beseeching King William to correct 
them, was voted without a division. 
In one of those abuses Orfoi*d was 
deeply interested, He was First Lord 
of the Admiralty; and he had held, 
ever since the Bevolution, the lucrative 
place of Treasurer of the Navy. It was 
evidently improper that two offices, one 
of which was meant to be a check on 
the other, should be united in the same 
person ; and tliis the Commons repre- 
sented to the King. ^ 

Questions relating to the military and 
naval Establishments occupied commiB 
the attention of the Commons 
so much during the session that, 

Until the prorogation was at hand, little 
was said about the resumption of the 
Crown grants. But, just before the 
Land Tax Bill was sent up to the Lords, 
a clause was added to it by which seven 
Commls.sioners were empowered to take 
account of the property forfeited in 
Ireland during the lato troubles. The 
.sideetion of those Commissioners the 
House reserved to itself. Every mem- 
ber was directed to bring a list contain- 
ing the names of seven persons who 
were not members ; and the sevennames 
which appeared in the greatest number 
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of lists were inserted in the bill. The 
result of the ballot was unfavourable to 
the government. Four of tlie seven on 
■^hom the choice fell were connected 
JSv^ith the opposition ; and one of them, 
Tren chard, was the most conspicuous 
of the pamphleteers who had been 
during many months employed in rais- 
ing a cry against the army. 

The Land Tax Bill, with this clause 
tacked to it, was carried to the Upper 
House. The Peers complained, and 
not without reason, of this mode of 
proceeding. It may, they said, bo very 
proper that Commissioners should be 
appointed by Act of Parliament to bake 
account of the forfeited property in 
Ireland. But they should be appointed 
by a separate Act. Then w'o should 
be able to make amendments, to ask 
for .conferences, to give and receive 
explanations. The Land Tax Bill wo 
cannot amend. We may indeed reject 
it; but w'o cannot reject it wathout 
shaking public credit, without leaving 
the kingdom defenceless, without raising 
a mutiny in the navy. The Lord.s 
yielded, but not without a protest 
which was signed by some strong 
Whigs and some strong Tories. Tlie 
Iliiig was oven more displeased than 
the Peers. “ This Commission,” he 
said, in one of his private letters, 
“will give plenty of trouble next wan- 
ter.” It did indeed give more trouble 
than he at all anticipated, and brought 
tho nation nearer than it has ever 
sin CO J)een to tho vergo of another re- 
volution. ' 

And now tho supplies had been 
ProrDiin- votcd. The Spring w^is hright- 
rnrii^ ening and blooming into sum- 
incni. mer. Tho lords and squires' 
wiTB sipk nf London ; and tho King 
was sick of England. On tho fourth 
diiy of May ho prorogued tho Houses 
witli a speeeh very* ditferent from the 
ppeeehps with which he had been in the 
habit of dismissing tho preceding Par- 
liament. Ho uttered not one word 
of thanks or praise. Ho expressed a 
hope that, when they should meet 
again, they would make etfcctual pro- 
vision for the public safety. “ I wish,” 
these were his concluding words, “no, 
mischief may happen in tho mean 


time.” Tho gentlemen who thronged 
the bar withdrew in wrath, and, as 
they could not take immediate ven- 
geance, laid up his reproaches in their 
hearts against tlie beginning of tho 
next session. 

Tho Houses had broken up ; but 
there wa.s still much to bo 
done before the King cfiuld set in oic mu 
out for Loo. He did not yet 
perceive that tho true way to 
escape from his difficulties -was to form 
an entirely new mini.stry posse, ssing 
tho contidenco of the majority wdiich 
had, in the late session, been found 
so unmanageable. But somi' partial 
changes he could not help making. The 
recent votes of the Commons forced 
him seriously to ronsider tlie state of 
tho Board of Admiralty. It was im- 
possible that Orford could continue to 
preside at that Board and to be at the 
same timi' Treasurer of the Navy. lie 
wais offered his opiion, llis owm wish 
was to keep tho Treasurership, which 
was both iho more lucraLive and the 
more secure of his two places. But it 
was so strongly represented to him 
that he would disgrace himself by 
giving up great pow'er for tlie sake of 
gains which, rich and chililless as he 
was, ought to have been beneath his 
consideration, that he detcnnini d to 
remain at the Admiralty. He seems 
to have thought tliat the saeritico 
wdiich ho had made entitled him to 
govern despotically tlie department at 
which he had been persuaded to re- 
main. But liD soon found that the 
King was determined to keep in his 
own hands the power of appointing 
and removing the Junior Lords. One 
of these Lords, especially, the First 
Commissioner hated, and was bent on 
ejecting, Sir George Rnoke, wdio was 
Member of Parliament for Portsmouth. 
Kooke wais a brave and skilful officiT, 
and had, therefore, though a Tory in 
politics, been suffered to keep his place' 
during the nsceiidency of the Whig 
Junto. Orford now complained to tho 
King that Hooke had been in corres- 
pondence with the factious opposition 
which hiwl given so much trouble, and 
had lent tho wciMit of his professional 
and official authority to the accusations 
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-wbich. had heen hrbiight a^inBt thB 
naval administration. The King apokd 
to Rrooke, who declared that Orford 
had been misinfor^ied. "I have a 
great resp’ect for my Lord; and on 
proper occasions I have not failed to 
express it in public. There have cer- 
tainly been abhses at the Admiralty 
which I am unable to defend. When 
those abuses have been the subject of 
debate in the House of Commons, I 
have sate silent. But, whenever auy 
personal attack has been made on my 
Lord, 1 have done him the best service 
that I could.” William was satisfied, 
and thought that Orford should have 
been satisfied too. But that haughty 
and perverse nature could be content 
with nothing but absolute dominion. 
He tendered his resignation, and could 
not be induced to retract it. He said 
that he could be of no use. It would 
be easy to supply his place ; and hi« 
successors should have his best wishes. 
He then retired to the country, where, 
as was reported and may easily be 
believed, he vented his ill humour in 
furious invectives against the King. 
The Treasurerahip of Hie Navy waa 
given to the Speaker Littleton. The 
Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman of 
very fair character and of some expe- 
rience in business, became First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Other changes were made at the 
same time. There had during some 
time been really no Lord President of 
the Council. Leeds, indeed, was still 
called Lord President, and, as such, 
took precedence of dukes of older cre- 
ation ; but he had not performed any 
of the duties of his office since the 
prosecution instituted against him by 
the Commons in 1695 had been sud- 
denly stopped by an event which made 
the evidence of his guilt at once legally 
defective and morally complete. It 
seems strange that a statesman oL emi- 
nent ability, who liad been twice Lrime 
Minister, should have wished to hold, 
by so ignominious a tenure, a plare 
which can have had no attractions for 
him hut the salary. To that salary, 
however, Leeds had clung, year after 
year; and he now relinquished it with 
a very bad grace. He was succet?ded 


by Pembroke; and the Privy Seal 
which Pembroke laid down was put 
into the hands of a peer of recent 
creation. Viscount Lonsdale. Lons- 
dale had been distinguished in the 
House of Commons as Sir John Low- 
ther, and had held high office, but 
had quitted public life in weariness 
and disgust, and had passed , sever^ 
years in retirement at his hereditaiy ' 
seat in Cumherlaud. He had planted 
forests round his house, and had em- 
ployed Verrio to decorate the interior 
with gorgeous frescoes which repre- 
sented the gods at their banquet of 
ambrosia. Very reluctantly, and only- 
in compliance with the earnest and 
almost angry importunity of the King, 
Lonsdale consented to leave his mag- 
nificent retreat, and again to encounter 
the vexations of public Ufe. 

Trumball resigned the Secretaryship 
of State ; and the Seals which ho had 
held were given to Jersey, who was 
succeeded at Paris by the Earl of 
Manchester. 

It is to be remarked that tho new 
Privy Seal and the now Secretary of 
State were moderate Tories. The K ing 
had probably hoped that, by caUing 
them to his councils, he should con- 
ciliate the opposition. But the device 
proved uusuCcessful : and soon it ap- 
peared that the old practice of fUling 
the chief offices of state with men 
taken from various parties, and hostile 
to one another, or, at least, unconpected 
with one another, •was altogether un- 
suited to the new state of affairs ; and 
that, sincp the Commous had becoma 
possessed of supreme power, the only 
|Vay to prevent them from abusing that 
power with boundless folly and violence 
was to intrust the govemmeut to a mi- 
nistry which enjoyed their confidence. 

While William *Was making theaa 
changes in the great offices of state, a 
change in which he took a still deeper 
interest was taking place in his own 
household. He had laboured in vain, 
during many months to keep the peace 
between Portland and Albemarle. Al- 
bemarle, indeed, was all courtesy, good 
humour, and submission: hut PortLand 
would not he conciliated. Even to 
foreign ministers he railed at his rival 
u 
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and complained of his master. The 
whole Court was divided between the 
competitors, but divided very unequally. 
The majority took the side of Albe- 
marle, whose manners were popular 
and whose power was evidently grow- 
ing. Portland's few adherents were 
persons who. like him, had already 
made their fortunes, and who did not 
therefore think it worth their while to 
transfer their homage to a new patron. 
One of these persons tried to enlist 
Prior in Portland’s faction, but with 
very little success. “ Excuse me,” said 
the poet, "if I follow your example 
and my Lord’s. My Lord is a model 
to ua all ; and you have imitated him 
to good purpose. He retires with half 
a million. You have large grants, a 
lucrative employment in Holland, a fine 
house, I have nothing of the kind. A 
court is like those fashionable churches 
into which we have looked at Paris. 
Those who have received the bene- 
diction are instantly away to the 
Opera House or the wood of Boulogne. 
Those who have not received the bene- 
diction are pressing and elbowing each 
other to get near the altar. You and 
my Lord have got your blessing, and 
are quite right to take yourselves olff 
'with it. I have not been blest, and 
must fight my way up as w;ell as I can.” 
Prior’s wit was his own. But his 
worldly wisdom was common to him 
with multitudes; apd the crowd of those 
who wanted to be lords of the bed- 
chamber, rangers of parks, and lieu- 
tenants of counties, neglected Portland 
and tried to ingratiate themselves with 
Albemarle. i* 

By one person, however, Portland waq 
still assiduously courted ; and that 
person was the King. Nothing was 
omitted which could sooth an irritated 
mind. Sometimes William argued, ex- 
postulated and implored during two 
hours together. But he found the 
<S}Sirade of his youth an altered man, 
unreasonable, obstinate and disrespect- 
ful even before the public eye. The 
Prussian minister, an observant and 
impartial witness, declared that his 
hair had more than once stood on end 
to see the rude discourtesy with which 
the servant repelled the gxa-cious ad- 


vances of the master. Over and over 
William invited his old friend to take 
the long accustomed seat in his royal 
coach, that seat which Prince George 
himself had nev^ been permitted to 
invade; and the invitation was over and 
over declined in a way which would 
have been thought unciidl even between 
equals. A sovereign could not, without 
a culpable sacrifice of his personal dig- 
nity, persist longer in such a contest. 
Portland was permitted to withdraw 
from the palace. To Heinsius, as to a 
common friend, William announced 
this separation in a letter which shows 
how deeply his feelings had been 
wounded. “I cannot tell you what I 
have suffered. I have done on my side 
everything that I could do to satisfy 
him; but it was decreed that a blind 
jealousy should make him regardless of 
everything that ought to have been dear 
to him.” To Portland himself the Ring 
wrote in language still more touching. 
"I hope that you will oblige me in one 
thing. Keep your key of office. I 
shall not consider you as bound to any 
attendance. But I beg you to let mo 
see you as often as possible. That will 
be a great mitigation of the distress 
which you have caused me. For, after 
all that has passed, I cannot help loving 
you tenderly.” 

Thus Portland retired to enjoy at 
his case immense estates scattered over 
hatf the shires of England, and a hoard 
of ready money, such, it w as said, as no 
other private man in Europe possessed. 
His fortune still continued to grow. 
For, though, after the fashion of his 
countrymen, he laid out large sums on 
the interior decoration of his houses, on 
his gardens, and on his aviaries, his 
other expenses were regulated with 
strict frugahty. His repose was, how- 
ever, during some years not uninter- 
rupted. He had been trusted with such 
grave secrets, and employed in such high 
missbns, that his assistance was still 
frequently necessary to the ^vernment; 
and that assistance was given, not, as 
formerly, with the ardour of a devoted 
friend, but with the exactness of a con- 
scientious servant. He still continued 
to receive letters from William; letters 
no longer indeed overfl-owing with kind- 
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ness, but always indicative of perfect Lewis demanded, in addition to the 


confidence and esteem. 

The chief subject of those letters was 
spmnish the quBstiou which had been 
■ro'ir*' for a time settled in the pre- 
vious autumn at Loo, and which had 
been reopened in the spring by the 
death of the Eleitoral Prmce of Bava- 
ria. 

As soon as that event was known at 
Paris, Lewis directed Tallari to sound 
William as to a new treaty. The first 
thought which occurred to William was 
that it might be possible to put the 
Elector of Bavaria in his son’s place. 
But this suggestion was coldly received 
at Versailles, and not without reason. 
If, indeed, the young Francis Joseph 
had lived to succeed Charles, and had 
then died a minor without issue, the 
case would have been very different. 
Then the Elector would have been 
actudly administering the government 
of the Spanish monarchy, and, sup- 
ported by France, England, and the 
United Provinces, might without much 
difficulty have continued to rule as 
King the empire which he had begun 
to rule as Regent. He would have had 
also, not indeed a right, but something 
which to the vulgar would have looked 
like a right, to be his son’s heir. Now 
he was altogether unconnected with 
iHpain. No more reason could be given 
for selecting him to be the Catholic 
King than for selecting the Margrav 0 *tof 
Baden or the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Something was said about Victor Ama- 
deus of Savoy, aud something about 
the King of Portugal; but to both there 
wero insurmountable objections. It 
seemed, therefore, that the only choice 
was between a French Prince and an 
Austrian Prince; and William learned, 
with agreeable surprise, that Lewis 
might possibly be induced to suffer the 
younger Archduke to be King of Spain 
and the Indies. It was intimated at 
the same time that the House of B<Jur- 
bon would expect, in return for so 
great a concession to the rival House 
of Hapsburg, greater advantages than 
had been thought sufficient when the 
Dauphin consented to waive his claims 
in favour of a candidate whose eleva- 
tion could cause no jealousies. What 


portion formerly assigned to France, 
was the Milanese. Wth the Milanese 
he proposed to buy Lorraina from its 
Duke. To the Duke of LoiraiDe this 
arrangement would have been bene- 
ficial, and to the people of Lorraine 
more beneficial still They were, and 
bad long been, in a singularly unhappy 

as if they had been his subjects, and 
troubled himself as little about their 
happiness as if they had been hia ene- 
mies. Since he exercised as absolute 
a power over them as over the Normans 
and Buigundians, it was desirable that 
he should have as great an interest in 
their welfare as in the welfare of the 
Normans and Burgundians. 

On the basis proposed by France 
William was willing to negotiate ; and, 
when, in June 1699, he left Kensing- 
ton to pass the summer at Loo, the 
terms of the treaty known as the Se- 
cond Treaty of Partition were very 
nearly adjusted. The great object now 
was to obtain the consent of the Em- 
peror. That consent, it should seem, 
ought to have been readily and even 
eagerly given. Had it been given, it 
might perhaps have saved Christendom 
from a war of eleven years. But the 
policy of Austria was, at that time, 
strangely dilatory and irresolute. It 
was in vain that William and Heinsins 
represented the importance of every 
hour. " The Emperor’s ministers go on 
dawdling,” so the King wrote to Hein- 
sius, “ not because there is any diffi- 
culty about the matter, not because 
they meal/ to reject the terms, but 
solely because they are people who can 
make up their minds to nothing.” 
While the negotiation at Vienna wa.s 
thus drawn out into endless length, 
lyil tidings came from Madrid. 

Spain and her King had long been 
sunk BO low that it seemed imposaibls 
for either to sink lower. Yet tne poli- 
tical maladies of the monarchy and the 
physical maladies of the monarch went 
on growing, and exhibited every day 
some new and frightful symptom. 
Since the dtoth of the Bavarian P^nce, 
the Court had been divided between 
the Austrian faction, of which the 
IT 2 
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Queen and the leading ministers Oro- 
and Melgar were the chiefs, and 
the Fre^jch faction, of which the most 
important member was Cardinal Por- 
tocorrero, Archbishop of Toledo. At 
length an event which, as far as can 
now be judged, was not the effect of a 
deeply memtated plan, and was alto- 
gether unconnected with the disputes 
about the succession, gave the advan- 
tage to the adherents of France. The 
government, having committed the great 
orror of undertaking to supply Madrid 
with food, committed the still greater 
error of neglecting to perform what it 
had undertaken. The price of bread 
doubled. Complaints were made to the 
magistrates, and were heard with the 
indolent apathy characteristic of tho 
Spanish administration from the highest 
to the lowest grade. Then the popu- 
lace rose, attacked the house of Oro- 
pesa, poured by thousands into the 
great court of the palace, and insisted 
on seeing the King. The Queen ap- 
peared in a balcony, and told the 
rioters tliat His Majesty was a.sleep. 
Then the multitude set up a roar of 
fury. " It is false : we do not believe 
you. We will see him.” “ He has slept 
too long,” said one threatening voice; 
" and it is high time that he should 
wake.” The Queen retired weeping ; 
and the wretched being on whose do- 
minions the sun never set tottered to 
the window, bowed as he had never 
bowed before, muttered some gracious 
promises, waved ^ handkerchief in the 
iiir, bowed again, and withdrew. Oro- 
pesa, afraid of being torn to pieces, re- 
tired to his country seat. Melgar made 
some show of resistaiice, garrisoned h,i| 
house, and menaced the rabble with a 
shower of grenades, but was soon 
forced to go lifter Oroposa : and the su- 
preme power passed to Portocairero. 

Portocarrero was one of a race of men 
of whom wp, happily for us, have seen 
very little, but whose influence has 
been the curso of Eoman Catholic 
countries. He was, like Sixtus the 
F'ourth and Alexander the Sixth, a po- 
litician made out of an impious priest. 
Such politician^ are generally worse 
than the worst of the laity, more mer- 
ciless than any ruffian that can be 


found in camps, more dishonest than 
any pettifogger who haunts the tribu- 
nals. The sanctity of their profession 
has an nnsonctifying influence on 
them. The lessons of the nursery, the 
habits of boyhood and of early youth, 
leave iu the minds of the great ma- 
jority of avowed infidsls some traces of 
religion, which, in seasons of mourning 
and of sickness, become plaiply dis- 
cernible, But it is scarcely possible 
that any such trace should remain in 
the mind of the hypocrite who, during 
many years, is constantly going through 
what he considers as the mummery of 
preaching, saying mass, baptizing, 
shriving. When an ecclesiastic of this 
sort mixes in the contests of men of 
the world, he is indeed much to be 
dreaded, as an enemy, but still more to 
be dreaded as an ally. From the pul- 
pit where he daily employs his elo- 
quence to embellish what he regards as 
ffibles, from the altar whence he daily 
looks down with secret scorn on the 
prostrate dupes who believe that he can 
turn a drop of wine into blood, from 
the confessional where he daily studies 
with cold and scientific attention the 
morbid anatomy of guilty consciences, 
he brings to court some talents which 
may move the envy of the more cun- 
ning and unscrupulous of lay courtiers ; 
a rare skill in reading characters apd 
in managing tempers, a rare art of dls- 
sitoulation, a rare dexterity in insinua- 
ting what it is not safe to affirm or to 
propose in explicit terms. There are 
two feelings which often prevent an 
unprincipled la™an from becoming 
utterly depraved and despicable, do- 
mestic feeling, and chivalrous feeling. 
His heart may be softened by tho en- 
dearments of a family. His pride may 
revolt from the thought of doing what 
does not become a gentleman. But nei- 
ther with the domestic feeling nor with 
the chivalrous feeling has the wicked 
pritst any sympathy. His gown ex- 
cludes him from tho closest and most 
tender of human relations, and at the 
same time dispenses him from the ob- 
servation of the fashionable code of 
honour. 

Such a priest was Fortocorrero ; and 
he seems to have been a consummate 
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master of hia craft. To the name of 
etatedman he had no prebenBiona. The 
lofty part of hia predeceaaor Ximenes 
was out of the range, not more of his 
inteUectual, than hia moral capacity. 
To reanimate a paralysed and torpid 
monarchy, to introduce order and eco- 
nomy into a Bankrupt treasury, to 
restore the discipline of an army 
which had become a mob, to refit a 
navy which was perishing from mere 
rottenness, these were achievements be- 
yond the power, beyond even the ambi- 
tion^ of that ignoble nature. But there 
was one task for which the new minis- 
ter was admirably qualified, that of 
establishing, by means of superstitious 
terror, an absolute dominion over a 
feeble mind; and the feeblest of all 
minds was that of his unhappy sove- 
reign. Even before the riot which had 
made the cardinal supreme in the state, 
he had succeeded in introducing into 
the palace a new confessor selected by 
himself. In a very short time the 
King’s malady took a new form. That 
he was too weak to lift his food to his 
misshapen mouth, that, at thirty seven, 
he had the bald head and wrinkled face 
of a man of seventy, that his com- 
pleiiou was turning frpm yellow to 
green, that he frequently fell down in 
fits and remaiued long insensible, these 
were no longer the worst symptoms of 
his malady. He had always been afraid 
of ghosts and demons ; and it had long 
been necessary that three friars should 
watch every night by hia restless bed 
as a guard against hobgoblins. But now 
he was firmly convinced that he 
was bewitched, that he was possessed, 
that there was a devil within him, that' 
there were devils all around him. He 
was exorcised according to the forms of 
his Church ; but this ceremony, instead 
of quieting him, scared him out of al- 
most all the little reason that nature 
had given him. In liis misery an^ de- 
spair he was induced to resort to irre- 
gular modes of relief. His confessor 
brought to court impostors who pre- 
tended that they could interrogate the 
powers of darkness. The Devil was 
called up, sworn and examined. This 
strange deponent made oath, as in the 
presence of Qod, that His Catholic Ma- 


jesty was under ft epelJ, which had been 
laid on him many years before, for tha 
purpose of preventing the eoutinuation 
of the royal line. A djrog had been com- 
pounded out of the brains and kidneys 
of a human corpse, and had been ad- 
ministered in a cup of chocolate. This 

f )Dtion had dried up all the sources of 
ife ; aud the beat remedy to which the 
patient eould now resort would bo to 
swallow a bowl of consecrated oil every 
morning before breakfast. Unhappily, 
the authors of this story fell into con- 
tradictions which they could excuse 
only by throwing the blame on Satan, 
who, they said, was an unwilling wit- 
ness, and a liar from the beginning. In 
the midst of their conjuring, the Inqui- 
sition came dD^vn upon them. It must 
bo admitted that, if the Holy Office hud 
reserved all its terrors for such cases, it 
would not now have been remembered 
as the most hateful judicature that was 
ever known among civilised men. Tho 
subaltern impostors were thrown into 
dungeons. But the chief criminal tx)n- 
tinued to be master of the King and of 
the kingdom. Meanwhile, in the dis- 
tempered mind of Charles one mania 
succeeded another. A longing to pry 
into those mysteries of the grave from 
which human beings avert their 
thoughts had long been hereditary in 
his house. Juana, from whom the 
mental constitution of her posterity 
seems to have derived a morbid taint, 
had sate, year after year, by the bed on 
which lay the ghasAly remains Of her 
husband, apparelled in the rich em- 
broidery and jewels which he had been 
wont to wear while living. Her son 
Charles found an eccentric pleasure in 
celebrating his own obsequies, in put- 
ting on his shroud, placing himself in 
the coffln, covering himself with tho 
'pall, and lying as one dead till the re- 
quiem had been sung, and the mourners 
had departed leaving him alone in the 
tomb. Philip the Second found a simi- 
lar pleasure in gazing on tho huge chesb 
of bronze in which his remains were to 
be laid, and especially on the skull 
which, encircled with the crown of 
grinned at him from the cover, 
the Fourth, too, hankered after 
and burial places, gratified his 
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carioBity by gazing on the remains of If the me5ditated partition really was 
hifl great grandfather, the Emperor, and unjustifiable, there could be no doubt 
sometimes stretched himself out at full that Lewis was far more to blame than 
length ILke a corpse in the niche which William. For it was by Lewis, and 
he had eelectfed for himself in the royal npt by William, that the partition had 
cemetery. To that cemetery his son been originally suggested ; and it was 
was now attracted by a strange fascina- Lewis, and not William, who was to 
tion. Europe could show no more mag- gain an accession of territory by the 
nificent place of sepulture. A staircase partition. Nobody could doubt that 
encrusted with jasper led down from William would most gladly have ac- 
the stately church of the Escurial into ceded to any arrangement by which the 
an octagon situated just beneath the Spanish monarchy could be preserred 
high altar. The vault, impervious toj entire without danger to the liberties 
the sun, was rich with gold and pre- of Europe, and that he had agreed to 
cious marbles, which reflected the blaze the division of that monarchy solely 
from a huge chandelier of silver. On for the purpose of contenting Lewis, 
the right and on the left reposed, each in Nevertheless the Spanish ministers 
a mossy sarcophagns, the departed carefully avoided whatever could give 
kings and (jueena of Spain. Into this offence to Lewis, and indemnified them- 
mausoleum^he King descended with a selves by offering a gross indignity to 
long train of courtiers, and ordered the William. The truth is that their prido 
coffins to be unclosed. His mother had had, as extravagant pride often has, a 
been embalmed with such consummate close affinity with meanness. They 
skill that she appeared as ^ihe had ap- knew that it was unsafe to insult Lewis ; 
Beared on her death bed. The body of and they believed that they might with 
his grandfather too seemed entire, but perfect safety insult William. Lewis 
crumblod into dust at the first touch, was absolute master of his large king- 
From Charles neither the remains of dom. He had at no great distance 
his mother nor those of his grandfather armies and fleets which one word from 
could draw any sign of sensibility, him would put in motion. If ho were 
But, when the gentle and graceful provoked, the white flag might in a few 
Louisa of Orleans, the miserable man’s days ho again flying on the walls of 
first wife, she who had lighted up his Barcelona. His immense power was 
dark existenco with one short and palo contemplated by the Castilians with 
gleam of happiness, presented herself, hope as well as with fear. He and he 
after the lapse of ten years, to his eyes, alone, they imagined, could avert that 
hia sullen apathy gave way. "She is dismemberment of which they could 
in heaven,” he cried; “ and I shall soon not bear to think. Perhaps he might 
be there with her:” and, with all the yet be induced to violate the engage- 
speed of which his limbs we^e capable, ments into which he had entered with 
he tottered back to the upper air. England and Holland, if one of his 

Such was the state of the Court ofl^grandsons were named successor to the 
Spain when, in the autumn of 1699, it Spanish throne. He, therefore, must 
became known that, since the death of be respected and courted. But William 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, the could at that moment do little to hurt 
governments of France, of England and] or to help. He could hardly be said to 
of the United Provinces, were busily have an army. He could take no step 
engaged in framing a second Treaty of whic^j would require an outlay of money 
Partition. That Castilians would be without the sanction of the IIouso of 
indignant at learning that any foreign Commons; and it seemed to bo tho 
potentate meditatedthe dismemberment chief study of the House of Commons 
of that empire of which Castile was the to cross him and to humble him. The 
head might have boon foreseen. But history of the lato session was known 
it was lees easy to foresee that William to the Spaniards principally by inaccu- 
Would be the chief and indeed almost rato reports brought by Irish friars, 
the only object of their indignation. And, had those reports been accurate. 
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the real nature of a Parliamentary 
struggle between the Court party and 
the Country party could have been but 
very imperfectly understood by the 
magnates of a realm in which there 
had not, during several generations, 
been any constitutional opposition to 
the royal pleasure. At one time it was 
generally believed at Madrid, not by 
the mere rabble, but by Grandees who 
had the envied privilege of going in 
coaches and four through the streets of 
the capital, that William had been de- 
posed, that he had retired to Holland, 
that the Parliament had resolved that 
there should ha no more kings, that a 
e omm onwealth had b een pro claim ed, an d 
that a Doge was about to be appointed : 
and, though this rumour turne d out to 
be false, it was but too true that the 
English government Was, just at that 
conjuncture, in no condition to resent 
slights. Accordingly, tho Marquess of 
Canales, who represented the Catholic 
King at Westminster, received instnic- 
tions to remonstrate in strong language, 
and was not afraid to go beyond those 
instructions. He delivered to the Se- 
cretary of State a note abusive and 
impertinent beyond all example and all 
endurance. His master, ha wrote, had 
learned with amazement that King 
William, Holland, and other powers, — 
for the ambassador, prudent even in 
his blustering, did not chooso to name 
the King of France, — were engaged in 
framing a treaty, not only for settling 
the succession to the Spanish crown, 
hut for the detestable purpose of divid- 
ing the Spanish monarchy. Tho whole 
scheme was vehemently condemned as 
contrary to the law of nature and to 
the law of God. The ambassador ap- 
pealed from the King of England to the 
Parliament, to the nobility, and to the 
whole nation, and concluded by giving 
notice that he should lay the whole ca-se 
before the two Houses when next they 
met. g " * 

The style of this paper shows how 
strong an impression had been made 
on foreign nations by the unfortunate 
events of the late session. The King, 
it was plain, was no longer considered 
as the head of the government. He 
was charged with having committed a 


wrong ; but he was not asked to make 
reparation. He was treated as a sub- 
ordinate officer who had been guilty of 
an offence against public law, and was 
threatened with the displeasura of the 
Commons, who, as the real rulers of the 
state, were bound to keep their servants 
in order. The Lords Justices read this 
outrageous note with indignationi and 
sent it with all speed to Lw. ThenCe , 
they received, with equal speed, direc- 
tions to send Canales out of the country. 
Our ambassador was at the same time 
recalled from Madrid; and all diplo- 
matic intercourse between England and 
Spain was suspended. 

It is probable that Canales would 
have expressed himself in a less unbe- 
coming manner, had there not already 
existed a mo.st unfortunate quarrel be- 
tween Spain and William, a quarrel in 
which William was perfectly blamelesfl, 
but in which the unanimous feeling 
of tho English Parliament and of the 
English nation was on the side of 
Spain. 

It is necessary to go back some years 
for the purpose of tracing the 
origin and progress of this 
quarrel. Few portions of our history 
are morn interesting or instructive : but 
few have been more obscured and dis- 
torted by passion and prejudice. The 
story is an exciting one; and it has 
generally been told by writers whose 
judgment had been perverted by strong 
national partiality. Their invectives 
and lamentations hg-ve still to bl tem- 
perately examined ; and it may well 
be doubted whether, even now, after 
the lapse Of more than a century and a 
half, feelings hardly compatible with 
temperate examination will not be stir- 
red up in many minis by the name of 
Darien. In truth that name is associ- 
ated with ealamities so cruel that tho 
recollection of them may not unnatur- 
ally disturb the equipoise even of a 
fair and sedate mind. 

The man who brought these calami- 
ties on his country was not a mere 
visionary or a mere swindler. He was 
that William Paterson whose name is 
honourably associated with the auspi- 
cious commencement of a new era in 
English commerce and in English 
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finauce. Hia plan of a national bank, 
haying been examined and approved 
by the most eminent statesmen who 
Babe in the Parliament housa at West- 
minster and hy the most eminent 
merchants who walked the Exchange 
of London, had been carried into execu- 
tion with signal success. He thought, 
and perhaps thought with reason, that 
his services had been ill requited. He 
was, indeed, one of the original Direc- 
tors of the great corporation which 
owed its existence to him ; but he was 
not reelected. It may easily be believed 
that his colleagues, citizens of ample 
fortune and of long experience in the 
practical part of trade, aldermen, war- 
dens of companies, heads of firms well 
known in every Byrse throughout the 
civilised world, were not well pleased 
to see among them in Grocers’ Hall a 
foreign adventurer whose whole capital 
consisted in an inventive brain and a 
persuasive tongue. Some of them were 
probably weak enough to dislike him 
for being a Scot: some were pro- 
bably mean enough to be jealous of 
his parts and knowledge: and oven 
persons who were not unfavourably 
disposed to him might have discovered, 
before the^ had known him long, that, 
with all his cleverness, he was deficient 
in common sense; that his mind was 
full of schemes which, at the first glance, 
had a specious aspect, but which, on 
closer examination, appeared to be im- 
practicable or pernicious ; and that the 
benefit which the public had derived 
from one happy project formed by him 
would be very dearly purchased if it 
were taken for granted that all his 
other projects must be equally happy. 
Disgusted by what he considered as 
the ingratitude of the English, he re- 
paired to the Continent, in the hope 
that he might be able to interest the 
traders of the Hanse Towns and the 
princes of the German Empire in his 
plans. From the Continent ho re- 
lumed unsuccessful to London ; and 
then at length the thought that he 
might bo more justly appreciated by 
his countrymen than by strangers seems 
to have risen in his mind. Just at this 
time he fell in with Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, who happened to be in EngLind. 


These ecceutric men soon became 
intimate. Each of them had his mo- 
nomania ; and the two monomanias 
suited each other perfectly. Fletcher’s 
whole soul was possessed by a sore, 

t ’ealous, punctilious patriotism. His 
leart was ulcerated by the thought of 
the poverty, the feebleness, the political 
insignificance of Scotland, and of the 
indignities which she had suffered at 
the hand of her powerful and opulent: 
neighbour. When he talked of her 
wrongs his dark meagre face took its 
sternest expression ; his habitual frown 
grew blacker ; and hia eyes Airshed 
more than their wonted fire. Paterson, 
on the other hand, firmly bfdieved him- 
self to have discovered the means of 
making any state which would follow 
his counsel great and prosperous in a 
time which, when compared with the 
life of an individual, could hardly be 
called long, and which, in the life of a 
nation, was but as a moment. There 
is not the least reason to believe that 
he was dishonest. Indeed he would 
have found more difficulty in deceiving 
others had he not begun by deceiving 
himself. His faith in his own schemes 
w'as strong even to martyrdom; and 
the eloquence with which he illustrated 
and defended them had all the charm 
of sincerity and of enthusiasm. Very 
seldom has any blunder committed by 
fools, or any villany devised by impos- 
toi'S, brought on any society miseries 
so great as the dreams of these two 
friends, both of them men of integrity 
and both of them men of parts, were 
destined to bring on Scotland. 

In 1696 the pair went down together 
to their native country. The Parlia- 
ment of that country was then about 
to meet under the presidency of Tweed- 
dale, an old acquaintance and country 
neighbour of Fletcher. On Tvveeddalo 
the first attack was made. He was a 
shrewd, cautious, old politician. Yet 
it should seem that he was i^ot able to 
hold out against the skill and energy 
of the assailants. Perhaps, however, 
he was ^ot altogether a dupe. The 
public mind was at that moment vio- 
lently agitated. Men of all parties 
were clamouring for an inquiry into 
the slaughter of Glencoe. There was 
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reason to fear that ths session which 
was about to commence would be 
stormy. In such circumstances the 
Lord High Commissioner might think 
that it would be prudent to appease 
the anger of the Estates by offering an 
almost irresistible bait to their cu- 
pidity. If such was the policy of Tweed- 
dale, it was, for the moment, eminently 
successful. The Parliament, which met 
burning with indignation, was soothed 
into good humour. The blood of the 
murdered Macdonalds continued to cry 
for vengeance in vain. The schemes 
of Paterson, brought forward under the 
patronage of the ministers of the Crown, 
were sanctioned by the unanimous 
voice of the Legislature. 

The great projector was the idol of 
the whole nation. Men spoke to him 
with more profound respect than to the 
Lord Iligli Commissioner. His ante- 
chamber was crowded with solicitors 
desirous to catch some drops of that 
golden shower of which ho was sup- 
posed to be the dispenser. To bo seen 
walking with him in the High Street, 
to bo honoured by him with a private 
interanEW of a quarter of an hour, were 
enviable distinctions. He, after the 
fashion of all tho false prophets who 
have deluded themselves and others, 
drew now faith in his own lie from the 
credulity of his disciples. His counte- 
nance, his voice, his gestures, indicated 
boundless self-importance. When he 
appeared in public he looked, — such is 
the language of one who probably had 
often seen him, — like AUas conscious 
that a world was on his shoulders. But 
the airs which ho gave himself only 
heightened the respect and admiration] 
which he inspired. His demeanour was 
regarded os a model. Scotchmen who 
wished to be thought wise looked as 
like Paterson as they could. 

His plan, though as yet disclosed to 
the public only by glimpses, was ap- 
plauded by all classes, factioift and 
sects, lords, merchants, advocates, di- 
vincjs, Whigs and Jacobites, Camero- 
nians and Episcopalians. In truth, of 
all the ten thousand bubbles of which 
history has preserved the memory, 
none was ever more skilfully puffed 
into existence ; none ever soared higher. 


or glittered more brilliantly ; and none 
ever burst with a more lamentable ex- 
plosion. There wae, however, a certain 
mixture of truth in tho magnificent 
day dream which produced such fatal 
effects. 

Scotland was, indeed, not blessed 
with a mild climate or a fertile soil. 
But the richest spots that had ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth had been 
spots quite as little favoured by nature. 
It was on a bare rock, surrounded by 
deep sea, that the streets of Tyre wore 
piled up to a dizzy height. On that 
sterile crag were woven the robes of 
Persian satraps and Sicilian tyrants: 
there wore fashioned silver bowls and 
chargers for the banquets of kings : and 
there Pomeranian amber was set in 
Lydian gold to adorn the necks of 
queens. In the warehouses were col- 
lected the fine linen of Egypt and the 
odorous gums of Arabia ; the ivory of 
India, and the tin of Britain. In the 
port lay fiects of grout ships which had 
weathered the storms of the Euxine 
and the Atlantic. Powerful and wealthy 
colonies in distant parts of the world 
looked up with filial reverence to the 
little island ; and despots, who trampled 
on the laws and outraged the feeUnga 
of all the nations between the Hydaspes 
and the Aegean, condescended to court 
the population of that busy hive. At a 
later period, on a dreary bank formed 
by the soil which the Alpine streams 
swept down to the Adriatic, rose the 
palaces of Venice. Within aspao^whicli 
would not have hoon thought large 
enough for one of the parks of a rude 
northern* boron were collected riches 
far exceeding those of a northern king- 
dom. In almost every one of the pri- 
vate dwellings which fringed the Great 
Canal were bo be Seen plate, mirrors, 
jewellery, tapestry, paintings, carving, 
such os might move the envy of the 
master of Holyrood. In the arsenal 
were munitions of war sufficient to 
maintain a contest against the whole 
power of the Ottoman Empire. And, 
before the grandeur of Venice had de- 
clined, another commonwealth, Btillless 
favoured, if possiblcp by nature, bad 
rapidly risen bo a power and opulence 
w^ch the whole civilised world con- 
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templated with enyy and admiration. 
On a degolftte marsh overhung by fogs 
and exhaling diseases, a marsh where 
there was neither wood nor stone, 
neither firm earth nor drinkable water, 
a marsh from which the ocean on 
one side and the Rhine on the other 
were with difficulty kept out by art., 
was to be found the most prosperous 
community in Europe. The wealth 
which was collected within five miles 
of the StadthousB of Amsterdam would 
purchase the fee simple of Scotland. 
And why should this be? Was there 
any reason to believe that nature had 
bestowed on the Phoenician, on the 
Venetian, or on the Hollander, a larger 
measure of activity, of ingenuity, of 
forethought, of self command, than on 
the citizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow ? 
The truth was that, in all those quali- 
ties which conduce to success in life, 
and especially in commercial life, the 
Scot had never been surpassed ; perhaps 
he had never been equalled. All that 
was necessary was that his energy 
should take a proper direction ; and a 
proper direction Paterson undertook to 
give. 

His esoteric project was the original 
project of Christopher Columbus, ex- 
tended and modified. Columbus had 
hoped to establish a communication be- 
tween our quarter of the world and 
India across the great western ocean. 
But he was stopped by an unexpected 
obstacle. The American continent, 
stretching far north, and far south into 
cold and inhospitable regions, presented 
what seemed an insurmountable barrier 
to his progress ; and, in the s^me year 
in which he first set foot on that conti- 
nent., Gama reached Malabar by dou- 
bling the Cape of Good Hope. Tho 
consequence was that during two hun- 
dred years the trado of Europe with 
the remoter parts of Asia had been 
CBuried on by rounding the immense 
peninsula of Africa. Paterson now re- 
vived the project of Columbus, and 
persuaded himself and others that it 
was possible to carry that project into 
effect in such a manner os to make his 
country the greatest emporium that 
had ever existed on our globe. 

For this purpose it was necessary to 


occupy in America some spot which 
might he a resting place between Scot- 
land and India. It was true that 
almost every habitable part of America 
had already been seized by some Euro- 
pean power. Paterson, however, ima- 
^ned that one province, the most 
important of all, had been Dverlookei 
by the short-sighted cupidity of vulgar 
politicians and vulgar traders. The 
isthmus which joined the two great 
continents of the New World remained, 
according to him, unappropriated. Great 
Spanish viceroyalties, he said, lay on the 
east and on the west; but the moun- 
tains and forests of Darien were aban- 
doned to rude tribes which followed 
their own usages and obeyed their own 
princes. He had been in that part of 
the world, in what character was not 
quite clear. Some said that he had 
gone thither to convert the Indians, 
and some that he had gone thither to 
rob the Spaniards. But, missionary or 
pirate, he had visited Darien, and had 
brought away none but delightful re- 
collections. The havens, he averred, 
were capacious and secure : the .sea 
swarmed with turtle : the country was 
so mountainous that, within nine de- 
grees of the equator, the climate was 
temperate; and yet the inequalities of 
the ground offered no impediment to 
the conveyance of goods. Nothing would 
be easier than to construct roads along 
which a string of mules or a wheeled 
carriage might in the course of a single 
day pass from sea to sea. The soil 
was, to the depth of several feet, a rich 
black mould, on which a profusion of 
valuable herbs and fruits grew spon- 
'taneously, and on which all the choicest 
productions of tropical regions might 
easily be raised by human industry 
and art; and yet the exuberant fer- 
tility of the earth had not tainted the 
purity of the air. Considered merely 
as a place of residence, the isthmus 
was a paradise. A colony placed there 
could not fail to prosper, even if it had 
no wealth except what was derived 
from agriculture. But agriculture was 
a secondary object iu the colonization 
of Darien. Let but that precious neck 
of land be occupied by an intelligent, 
an enterprising, a thrifty race; and, in 
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a few years, the whole trade between 
India and Europe must be drawn to 
that point. The tedious and perilous 
passage round Africa would soon be 
abandoned. The merchant would no 
longer expose his cargoes to the moun- 
tainoiis billows and capricious gales of 
the Antarctic Stas. The greater part 
of the voyage from Europe to Darien, 
and the whole voyage from Darien to 
the richest kingdoms of Asia, would he 
a rapid yet e^sy gliding before the 
trade winds over blue and sparkling 
waters. The voyage back across the 
Pacific would, in the latitude of Japan, 
be almost equally speedy and pleasant. 
Time, labour, money, would be saved. 
The returns wonld come in more 
quickly. Fewer hands would be re- 
quired to navigate the ships. The loss 
of a vessel would be a rare event. The 
trade would increase fast. In a short 
time it would double ; and it would all 
pass through Darien. Whoever pos- 
sessed that door of the sea, that key of 
the universe, — such were the bold 
figures which Paterson loved to em- 
ploy, — would give law to both hemi- 
spheres; and would, by peaceful arts, 
without shedding one drop of blood, 
establish an empire as splendid as that 
of Cyrus or Alex and er. Of the king- 
doms of Europe, Scotland was, as yet, 
the poorest and the least considered. 
If she would hut occupy Darien, if she 
would but become one great free port, 
one great warehouse for the wealth 
which the soil of Darien might pro- 
duce. and for the still greater wealth 
which would be poured into Darien 
from Canton and Siam, from Ceylon 
and the Moluccas, from the mouths of 
the Ganges and the Gulf of Cambay, 
she would at once take her place in the 
first rank among nations. No rival 
would be ablo to contend with her 
either in the West Indian or in tho 
East Indian trade. The beggarly 
country, as it had been insolently 
called by the inhabitants of warmer 
and more fruitful regions, would be tho 
great mart for the choicest luxuries, 
sugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, tobacco, 
the tea and porcelain of China, the 
muslin of Dacca, the shawls of Cash- 
mere, the diamonds of Gkilconda, the 


pearls of Karrac^ the delicious birds’ 
neats of Nicobar, cinnamon and pepper, 
ivory and sandal wood. From Srotland 
would come all the finest jewels and 
brocade worn by duchesses at the balls 
of St. James’s and Versailles. From 
Scotland would come all the saltpetre 
which would furnish the means of war 
to the fleets and armies of contending 
potentates. And on all the vast riches* 
which would be constantly passing 
through the little kingdom a toll would 
he paid which would remain behimL 
There would be a prosperity such ad 
might seem fabulous, a prosperity of 
which every Scotchman, from the peer 
to the cadie, would partake. Soon, all 
along tho now desolate shores of ths 
Forth and Clyde, villas and pleasure 
grounds would be as thick os along the 
edges of tho Dutch canals. Edinburgh 
would vie with London and Paris ; and 
the baillie of Glasgow or Dundee 
would have as stately and well furnished 
a mansion, and as fine a gallery of 
pictures, as any burgomaster of Am- 
sterdam. 

This magnificent plan was at first 
hut partially disclosed to tho public. 
A colony was to be planted: a vast 
trade was to be opened between both 
the Indies and Scotland: hut the name 
of Darien was as yet pronounced only 
in whispers by Paterson and by his 
most confidential friends. He had 
however shown enough to excite 
boundless hopes and desires. How 
well he suDceeJedt in inspirinj^ others 
with his own feelings is sufficiently 
proved by the meraonible Act to which 
the Lord^High Commissioner gave tho 
Royal sanction on tho 26th of Juno 
1696. By this Act some poreons who 
wpre named, and such other persona os 
should join with them, were formed 
into il corporation, which was to bo 
named tho Company of Scotland trad- 
ing to Africa and the Indies. Tho 
amount of the capital to be employed 
was not fixed by law; but it was pro- 
vided that one half of the stock at 
least must be held by Scotchmen resi- 
dent in Scotland, and that no stock 
which had been Driginally held by a 
Scotchman resident in Scotland should 
over be transferred to any but a Scotch- 
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man resident io Scotland. An entire 
monopoly of the trade with Asia, Africa 
and America, for a term of thirty one 
years, was granted to the Company. 
All goods imported by the Company 
were during twenty one years to be 
duty free, with the exception of foreign 
sugar and tobacco. Sugar and tobacco 
grown on the Company’s own planta- 
(tions were exempted from all taxation. 
Eveiy member and every sen^ant of 
the Company was to be privileged 
against impressment and arrest. If 
any of these privileged persons was 
impressed or arrested, the Company 
was authorised to release him, and to 
demand the assistance both of the civil 
and of the miJitar}" power. The Com- 
pany was authorised to take possession 
of unoccupied territories in any part of 
Asia, Africa or America, and there 
to plant colonies, to build towns and 
forts, to impose taxes, and to provide 
magazines, arms and ammunition, to 
raise troops, to wage war, to conclude 
treaties; and the King was made to 
promise that, if any foreign state should 
injure the Company, he would inter- 
pose, and would, at the public charge, 
obtain reparation. Lastly it was pro- 
vided that, in order to give greater 
security and solemnity to this most 
exorbitant grant, tho whole substance 
of the Act should be set forth in 
Letters Patent to which the Chancellor 
was directed to put the Great Seal 
without delay. 

The letters were, drawn; the Great 
Seal was affixed ; the subscription 
books were opened ; the shares were 
fixed at a hundred pounds' sterling 
each; and from the Pentland Firth to 
the Solway Firth every man who had a 
hundred pounds was impatient to put 
down his name. About two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds wer# actu- 
ally paid up. This may not, at first 
si^t, appear a large sum to those who 
remember the bubbles of 1825 and 
of 1045, and would assuredly not 
have sufficed to defray the charge of 
three months of war with Spain. Y'et 
the effort Was marvellous when jt may 
be affirmed with confidence that the 
Scotch people voluntarily contributed 
for the colonisation of Darien a larger 


proportion of their substance than any 
other people ever, in the same space of 
time, voluntarily contributed to any com- 
mercial undertaking. A great part of 
Scotland was then as poor and rude as 
Iceland now is. There were five or six 
shires which did not altogether contain 
so many guineas and wowns as were 
tossed about every day by the shovels 
of a single goldsmith in Lombard 
Street. Even the nobles had very 
little ready money. They generally 
took a large part of their rents in kind, 
and were thus able, on their own do- 
mains, to live plentifully and hospitably. 
But there were many esijuirBS in Kent 
and Somersetshire who received from 
their tenants a greater quantity of gold 
and silver than a Duke of Goi^on or a 
Marquess of Atholl drew from extensive 
provinces. The pecuniary remuneration 
of the clergy was such as would hive 
moved the pity of the most needy curate 
who thought it a privilege to drink his 
ale aud smoke his pipe in the kitchen 
of an English manor house. Even in 
the fertile Merse there were parishes of 
which the minister received only from 
four to eight pounds sterling in cash. 
The official income of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session was only 
five hundred a year ; that of the Lord 
Justice Clerk only four hundred a year. 
The land tax of the whole kingdom was 
fixed some years later by the Treaty of 
Union at little more than half the land 
tax of the single county of Norfolk. 
Four hundred thousand pounds proba- 
bly bore as great a ratio to the wealth 
of Sqptland then as forty millions would 
bear now. 

I The list of the members of the Da- 
rien Company deserves to be examined. 
The number of shareholders was about 
fourteen hundred. The largest quan- 
tity of stock registered in one name 
was three thousand pounds. The heads 
of three noble houses took three thou- 
sand ^unds each, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the Duke of Queensbury and Lord 
Belhavcn, a man of ability, spirit and 
patriotism, who had entered into the 
design with enthusiasm not inferior to 
that of Fletcher. Argyle held fifteen 
hundred pounds. John Dal lymple, but 
too well ^own as the Master of Stair, 
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had just succeeded to his father’s title 
and estate, and was jlow Viscount Stair. 
He put down his name for a thousand 
pounds. The number of Scotch peers 
who subscribed was between thirty and 
forty. The City of Edinburgh, in its 
corporate capacity, took three thousand 
pounds, the j^ity of Glasgow three 
thousand, the City of Perth two thou- 
sand, But the great majority of the 
subscribers contributed only one hun- 
dred or two hundred pounds each. A 
Tery few divines who were settled in 
the capital or in other large towns were 
able to purchase shares. It is melan- 
choly to see in the roll the name of 
more than one professional man whose 
paternal anxiety led him to lay out 
probably all his hardly earned savings 
nn purchasing a hundred pound share 
for each of his children. If, indeed, 
Paterson’s predictions had been veri- 
fied, such a share would, according to 
the notions of that age and country, 
have been a handsome portion for the 
daughter of a writer or a surgeon. 

That the Scotch are a people emi- 
nently intelligent, wary, resolute and 
self possessed is obvious to the most 
superficial observation. That they are 
a people peculiarly liable to iLingerous 
fits of passion and delusions of the 
imagination is less generally acknow- 
ledged, but is not less true. The whole 
kingdom seemed to have gone mad. 
Paterson had acquired an influence re- 
sembling rather that of the founder of 
a new rehgiou, that of a Mahomet, 
that of a Joseph Smith, than that of a 
commercial projector. Blind faith in 
a religion, fanatical zeal for a religion, 
are too common to astonish us. Bu^ 
such faith and zeal seem strangely out 
of place in the transactions of the 
money market. It is true that we are 
judging after the event. But before 
the event materials sufficient for the 
forming of a sound judgment were 
within the reach of all who cired to 
use them. It seems incredible that 
men of sense, who had only a vague 
and general notion of Paterson’s scheme, 
should have staked everything on the 
success of that scheme. ItBeemsmore 
incredible still that men to whom the 
details of that scheme had been con- 


fided should not have looked into any 
of the common books of history or 
geography in which an account of Da- 
rien might have been found, and should 
not have asked themselves' the simple 
question, whether Spain whs likely to 
endure a Scotch colony in the heart of 
her Transatlantic dominions. It was 
notorious that she claimed the sove- 
reignty of the isthmus on specious, nay 
on solid, grounds. A Spaniard baa 
been the first discoverer of the coast of 
Darien. A Spaniard had built a town 
and established a government on that 
Coast. A Spania^ had, with great 
labour and peril, crossed themdunbun- 
ous neck of land, had seen rolling be- 
neath him the vast Pacific, never before 
revealed to European eyes, had de-, 
scended, sw ord in hand, into the waves 
up to his girdle, and had there solemnly 
taken posse.ssion of sea and shore in 
the name of the Crown of Castile. It 
was true that the region which Pater- 
son described as a paradise had been 
found by the first Castilian settlers to 
be a land of misery and death. The 
poisonous air, exhaled from rank jungle 
and stagnant water, had compelled 
them to remove to the neighbouring 
haven of Panama; and the Red In- 
dians had been contemptuously per- 
mitted to live after their own fashion 
on the pestilential soil. But that soil 
was still considered, and might well he 
considered, by Spain os her own. In 
many countries there were tracts of 
morass, of mountain, of forest, in which 
governments did’ not think it worth 
while to be at the expense of maintain- 
ing ordar, and in which rude tribes en- 
joyed by connivance a kind of inde- 
pendence. It was not necessary for the 
members of the Company of Scotland 
trading to Africa and the Indies to 
look very far for an example. In some 
highland districts, not more than a 
hundred miles from Edinburgh, dwelt 
clans which had always regarded the 
authority of King, Parliament, Privy 
Council and Court of Session, quite as 
little as the aboriginal population of 
Darien rrgorded tho antnority of the 
Spanish Viceroys and Audiences. Yet 
it would surely have been thQQsht an 
outrageous violation of public law in 
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ihe’ King of Spain to take possession 
of Appin and Lochnber. And would 
it be a less outragBous violation of 
poblic Inw in the fik^ots to seize on a 
province in the very centre of his 
possessions, on the plea that this pro- 
vince was in the same state in which 
Appin and Lochaber had been during 
centuries? 

So grossly unjust was Paterson’s 
^^eme ; and yet it was leas unjust 
than impolitic. T()rpid as Spain had 
become, there was still one point on 
which she wa.a exquisitely sensitive. 
The slightest encroachment of any 
other European power even on the 
outskirts of her American dominions 
sufficed to disturb her repose and to 
brace her paralysed nerves. To imagine 
that she would tamely suffer adven- 
turers from one of the most insignifi- 
cant kingdoms of the Old World to 
form a settlement in the midst of her 
empire, within a day’s sail of Porto- 
belio on one aide and of Carthagena 
on the other, was ludicrously absurd. 
She would have been just as likely to 
let th em take possession of the Escuri al. 
It was, therefore, evident that, before 
the new Company could even begin its 
commercial operations, there must be a 
^var with Spain and a complete triumph 
over Spain. What means had the Com- 
pany of waging such a war, and what 
chance of achieving such a triumph? 
The ordinary revenue of Scotland in 
time of peace was between sixty and 
seventy# thousand a jrear. The extra- 
ordinary supplies granted to the Crown 
during the war with France had 
amounted perhaps to as much more. 
Spain, it is true, was no longer the 
Spain of Pavia and Lepanto. But, 
even in her decay, she possessed in 
Europe resources which exceeded thirty 
fold those of Scotland ; and in America, 
where the struggle must take place, the 
disproportion was still greater. The 
Spanish fleets and arsenals were doubt- 
less in wretched condition. But there 
were Spanish fleets ; there were Spanish 
aisenals. The galleons, which sailed 
every year from Seville to the neigh- 
bonrliood of Darien and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Darien back to Seville, 
wore in tolerable condition, and formed. 


by themselves, a considerable arma- 
ment. Scotland had not a single ship 
□f the line, nor a single dockyard where 
such a ship could be built. A marine 
sufficient to overpower that of Spain 
must be, not merely equipped and 
manned, but created. An armed force 
sufficient to defend the isthmus against 
the whole power of the viceroyalties of 
Mexico and Peru must be sent over 
five thousand miles of ocean. What 
was the charge of such an expedition 
likely to be ? Oliver had, in the pre- 
ceding generation, wrested a West In- 
dian island from Spain : but, in order 
to do this, Oliver, a man who thoroughly 
understood the administration of war, 
who wa,stEd nothing, and who was ex- 
ceUently served, had been forced to 
spend, in a single year, on his navy 
alone, twenty times the ordinary re- 
venue of Scotland ; and, since his days, 
war had been constantly becoming more 
and more costly. 

It was plain that Scotland ccmld not 
alone support the charge of a contest 
with the enemy whom Paterson was 
bent- on provoking. And what assist- 
rtnee was she likely to have from abroad? 
Undoubtedly the vast colonial empiro 
and the narrow colonial policy of Spain 
were regarded with an evil eye by 
more than one great maritime power. 
But there was no great mai’itime power 
which would not far rather have seen.^ 
the isthmus between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific in the hands of Spain than 
in the hands of the Darien Company. 
Lewis could not but dread w'hatever 
tended to aggrandise a shite governed 
by William. To Holland the East 
India trade was as tho apple of her 
eye. She had been the chief gaiuer by 
the discoTerics of Gama ; and it might 
be expected that she would do all that 
could bo done by craft, and, if need 
were, by violence, rather than suffer 
any rival to be to her what she had 
been to Venice. England remained; 
and Paterson was sanguine enough to 
flatter himself that England might bo 
induced to lend her powerful aid to the 
Company. He and Lord Belhaven re- 
paired to London, opened an office in 
Clement’s Lane, formed a Board of 
Directors auxiliary to the Central 
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Board at Edinburgh, and invited the 
capitalists of the Royal Exchange to 
subscribe for the stock which had not 
been reserved for Scotchmen resident 
in Scotland. A few moneyed men were 
allured by the bait ; hut the clamour 
of the City was loud and menacing; 
and from the C4y a feeling of indigna- 
tion spread fast through the country. 
In this feeling there was undoubtedly 
a large mixture of evil. National an- 
tipathy operated on some minds, reli- 
gious antipathy on others. But it is 
impossible to deny that the anger which 
Paterson’s schemes excited throughout 
the south of the island was, in the 
main, just and reasouahlo. Though it 
was not yet generally known in what 
preciso spot his colony was to be 
planted, them could be little doubt 
that he intended to occupy some part 
of America ; and there could be as little 
doubt that such occupation would be 
resisted. There would be a maritime 
war; and such a war Scotland had no 
means of carrying on. The state of 
her finances was such that she must be 
quite unable to fit out even a single 
squadron of moderate size. Before the 
conflict had lasted three months, she 
would have neither money nor credit 
left. These things were obvious to 
every cotfe chouse politician; and it was 
impossible to believe that they had 
escaped the notice of men so able and 
well informed as some who sato in the 
Privy Council and Parliament at Edin- 
burgh. In one way only could the 
conduct of these schemers be explained. 
They meant to make a dupe and a tool 
of the Southron. The two British king- 
doms were so closely connected, phy- 
sically and politicly, that it was 
scarcely possible for one of them to be 
at peace with a power with which the 
other was at war. If the Scotch drew 
King William into a quarrel, England 
must, from regard to her own dignity 
which was hound up with his, suipport 
him in it. She was to be tricked into 
a bloody and expensive contest in the 
event of which she had no interest ; 
nay, into a contest in which victory 
would be a greater calamity to her 
than defeat. She was to lavish her 
wealth and the lives of her seamai, in 


order that a set of cunning foreignera 
might enjoy a monopoly by which she 
would be the chief sufferer. She was 
to conquer and defend provinces for 
this Scotch Corporation; and her re- 
ward was to be that her merchants 
were to be undersold, her customers 
decoyed away, her exchequer beggared. 
There would be an end to the dispates 
between the old East India Company 
and the new East India Company ; * 
for both Companies would be ruined 
alike. The two great springs of re- 
venue would be dried up together. 
What would be thotrecDipt of the Cus- 
toms, what of the Excise, when vast 
magazines of sugar, rum, tobacco, coffee, 
chocolate, tea, spices, silks, muslins, all 
duty free, should be formed along the 
estuaries of the Forth and of the Clyde, 
and along the border from the mouth 
of the Esk to the mouth of the Tweed ? 
What array, what flieet, would he suffi- 
cient to protect the interests of the go- 
vernment and of the fair trader when 
the whole kingdom of Scotland should 
be turued into one great smuggling 
establishment? Paterson’s plan was 
simply this, that England should first 
spend millions in defence of the trade 
of his Company, and should then be 
lundered of twice as many millions 
y means of that very trade. 

The cry of the city and of the no- 
tion was soon echoed by the legislature. 
When the Parliament met for the first 
time after the general election of 1696, 
Rochester called the attention «f tha 
Lords to the constitution and designs 
of the Company. Several witnesses 
were summoned to the bar, and gave 
evidence which produced a powerful 
effect on the House. “If these Scots 
are to have their way," said one peer, 

“ I shall go and settle in Scotland, and 
not stay hero to bo made a beggar.” 
The Lords resolved to represent strongly 
to the King the iiynstice of requiring 
England to exert her power in support 
of an enterprise which, if successful, 
must be fat^ to her commerce and to 
her finances. A representation wad 
drawn up and communicated to the 
CommUns. The Commons eagerly couf 
curred, and complimented uie Peers 
on the promptitude with which thair 
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Lordships had, on this occasion, stood 
forth to protect the public interests. 
The two Houses went up together to 
Hensington with the address. William 
had been under the walls of Namur 
when the Act for incorporating the 
Company had been touched with his 
sceptre at Edinburgh, and had known 
nothing about that Act till his atten- 
^ tion had been called to it by the cla- 
mour of his English subjects. He now 
said, in plain terms, that he had been 
ill served in Scotland, but that he 
would try to find a remedy for the evil 
which had bdfen brought to his notice. 
The Lord High Commissioner Tweed- 
dale and Secretary Johnstone were im- 
mediately dismissed. But the Act 
which had been passed by their man- 
agement still continued to be law in 
Scotland; nor was it in their master’s 
power to undo what they had done. 

The Commons were not content with 
addressing the throne. They instituted 
an inquiry into the proceedings of the 
Scotch Company in Loudon. Belhaven 
made his escape to his own country, 
and was there beyond the reach of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. But Paterson and 
some of his confederates were severely 
Piamined. It soon appeared that the 
Board which was sitting in Clement’s 
Lane hod done things which were cer- 
tainly imprudent and perhaps illegal. 
The Act of Incorporation empowered 
the directors to take and to administer to 
their servants an oath of fidelity. But 
that Act was on the south of the Tweed 
a nullity. Nevertneless the directors 
had, in the heart of the City of London, 
taken and administered this*oath, and 
had thus, by implication, asserted that.| 
the powers conferred on them by the 
Ifigislature of Scotland accompanied 
them to England. It was resolved that 
they hnd been guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour, and that they 
should be impeEichod. A committee 
was appointed to frame articles of im- 
peachment ; but the task proved a 
difficult one ; and the prosecution was 
suffered to drop, not however till the 
few English capitalists who had at first 
been friendly to Paterson’s project hod 
been terrified into renouncing all con- 
nection with him. 


Now, surely, if not before, Paterson 
ought to have seen that his project 
could end in nothing but shame to him- 
self and ruin to his worshippers. From 
the first it had been clear that England 
alone could protect his Company against 
the enmity of Spain ; and it was now 
clear that Spain would he a less formid- 
able enemy than England. It was 
impossible that his plan could excite 
greater indignation in the Council of 
the Indies at Madrid, or in the House 
of Trade at Seville, than it had excited 
in London. Unhappily he was given 
over to a strong delusion; and the 
blind multitude EMigerly followed their 
blind leader. Indeed his dupes were 
maddened by that which should have 
sobered, them. The proceedings of the 
Parliament which sate at Westminster, 
proceedings just and reasonable in sub- 
stance, but in manner doubtless harsh 
and insolent, had roused the angry 
passions of a nation, feeble indeed in 
numbers and in material resources, but 
eminently high spirit ed. The pro- 
verbial pride of the Scotch was too 
much for their proverbial shrewdness. 
The votes of the English Lords and 
Commons were treated with marked 
contempt. The populace of Edinburgh 
burned Rochester in effigy. Money 
was poured faster than ever into the 
treasnry of the Company. A stately 
house, in Milne Square, then the most 
modern and fashionable part of Edin- 
burgh, was purchased and fitted up at 
once as an office and a warehouse. 
Ships adapted both for war and for 
trade were required : but the means of 
building such ships did not exist in 
Scotland ; and no firm in the south of 
the island was disposed to enter into a 
contract which might not improbably 
be considered by the House of Com- 
mons as an impeachable offence. It 
was necessary to liavo recourse to the 
dockyards of Amsterdam and Hamburg. 
At afi expense of fifty thousand pounds 
a few Vessels were procured, the largest 
of which would hflrdly have ranked as 
sixtieth in the English navy ; and with 
this force, a force not snfficient to keep 
the pirates of Sallee in check, the Com- 
pany throw down the gauntlet to all 
the maritime powers in the world. 
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It was not till the summer of 1698 
that all was ready for the expedition 
which was to change the face of the 
globe. The number of seamen and 
colonists who embarked at Leith wels 
twelve hundred. Of the colonists many 
were younger sons of honourable fami- 
lies, or officers who had been disbanded 
since the peace. It was impossible to 
find room for all who were desirous of 
emigrating. It is said that some per- 
sons who had vainly applied for a 
passage hid themselves in dark corners 
about the ships, and, when discovered, 
refused to depart, clung to the rigging, 
and were at last taken on shore by 
main force. This infatuation is the 
more extraordinary because few of the 
adventurers knew to what place they 
were going. AU that was quite certain 
was that a colony was to be planted 
somewhere, and to be named Caledonia. 
The general opinion was that the fleet 
would steer for some part of the coaat 
of America. But this opinion was not 
universal. At the Dutch Embassy in 
.Saint James’s Square there was an un- 
easy suspicion that the new Caledonia 
would be founded among those Eastern 
epiceislands with which Amsterdam had 
long carried on a lucrative commerce. 

The supreme direction of the expedi- 
tion was entrusted to a Council of 
Seven. Two Presbyterian chaplains 
and a precentor were on board. A cargo 
had been laid in which was afterwards 
the subject of much mirth to the 
enemies of the Company, slippers in- 
numerable, four thousand periwigs of 
aU kinds from plain bobs to those 
magnificent structures which, in that 
age, towered high above the foreheads 
and descended to t^e elbows of men of 
fashion, bales of .Scotch woollen stuffs 
which nobody within the tropics could 
wear, and many hundreds of En- 
glish bibles which neither Spaniard 
nor Indian could read. Paterson, flushed 
with pride and hope, not only accom- 
panied the expedition, but took with 
him his wife, a cfltaely dame, whose 
heart he had won in London, where 
she had presided over one of the great 
ooffeehouses in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange. At length on 
the twenty fifth of July the ships, fol- 

ToL. rv. 


lowed by mauy tearful eyes, and com- 
mended to heaven in many vain prayers, 
sailed out of the estuary of the Forth. 

The voyage was much longer than a 
voyage to the Antipodes now is; and 
the adventurers suffered much. Tho 
rations were scanty : there were bitter 
complaints both of the bread and of 
the meat; and, when the little fleet, 
after passing round the Orkneys and^ 
Ireland, touched at Madeira, those 
gentlemen who had fine clothes among 
their baggage were glad to exchange 
embroidered coats and laced waistcoats 
for provisions and wine. From Madeira 
the adventurers ran across the Atlantic, 
landed on an uninhabited, islet lying 
between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, 
took possession of this desolate spot in 
the name of tho Company, set up a 
tent, and hoisted the white cross of St. 
Andrew. Soon, however, they were 
warned off by an officer who was sent 
from St. Thomaa to inform them that 
they were trespassing on the territory of 
the King of Denmark. They proceeded 
on their voyage, having obtained the 
services of an old buccaneer who knew 
the coast of Central America well. 
Under his pilotage they anchored on 
tho first of November close to the Isth- 
mus of Darien. One of the greatest 
princes of the country soon came on 
board. The courtierswho attended him, 
ten or twelve in number, were stark 
naked : but he was distinguished by a 
red coat, a pair of cotton drawers, and 
an old hat. He had a Spanish ^name, 
spoke Spanish, and affected the grave 
deportment of a Spanish don. The 
Scotch pPopitiat«d Andreas, as he was 
called, by a present of a new hat blazing 
with gold lace, and assured him that, if 
he would trade with them, they would 
treat him better than the Castilians 
had done. 

A few hours later the chiefs of the 
expedition wont on shore, took formal 
possession of the country, and named 
it Caledonia. They were pleased with 
the aspect of a small peninsula about 
three miles in length and a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, and determined to 
fix here tile city of New Edinburgh, 
destined, as they hoped, to be the 
great emporium of both Indies. The 
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peninsula tenninated in a low promon- 
tory of about thirty acres, which might 
easily be turned into an island by 
digging a trench. The trench was 
dug ; and on the ground thus separated 
from the main land a fort was con- 
structed : fifty guns were placed on 
the ramparts j and within the enclosure 
houses were speedily built and thatched 
jvith palm leaves. 

Negotiations were opened with the 
chieftains, as they were called, who 
governed the neighbouring tribes. 
Among these savage rulers were found 
as insatiable a cupidity, as watchful a 
jealousy, and as punctilious a pride, as 
among the potentates whose disputes 
had seemed likely to make the Con- 
gress of Eyawick eternal. One prince 
hated the Spaniards because a fine 
rifle had been taken away from him 
by the Governor of Portobello on the 
plea that such a weapon was too good 
for a red man. Another loved the 
Spaniards because they had given him 
a stick tipped with silver. On the 
whole, the now comers succeeded in 
making friends of the aboriginal race. 
One mighty monarch, the Lewis the 
Great of the isthmus, who wore with 
pride a cap of white reeds lined with 
red silk and adorned with an ostrich 
feather, seemed well inclined to the 
strangers, rpcoived them hospitably in 
a palace built of canes and covered 
with palmetto royal, and regaled them 
with calabashes of a sort of ale brewed 
from Indian com and potatoes. Another 
chief set his mark to a treaty of peace 
and alliance with the colony. A third 
consented to become a vassai of the 
Company, received with great delight 
a commission embellished with gold 
thread and flowered riband, and 
swallowed, to the health of hia new 
masters not a few bumpers of their 
own brandy. 

Meanwhile the internal government 
of the colony was organised according 
to a plan devised by the directors at 
Edinburgh. The settlers were divided 
into bands of filly or sixty ; each band 
chose a representative; and thus was 
formed an assembly which took the 
magnificent name of Parliament. This 
Pamament speedily framed a curious 


code. The first article provided that 
the precepts, instructions, examples, 
commands and prohibitions expressed 
and contained in the Holy Scriptures 
should have the full force and effect of 
laws in New Caledonia, an enactment 
which proves that those who drew it 
up either did not know what the 
Holy Scriptures contained or did not 
know what a law meant. There is 
another provision which shows not less 
clearly how far these legislators were 
from understanding the first principles 
of legislation. “ Benefits received and 
good services done shall always be 
generously and thankfully compensated, 
whether a prior bargain hath been 
made or not ; and, if it shall happen 
to be otherwise, and the Benefactor 
obliged justly to complain of the in- 
gratitude, the Ungrateful shall in such 
case be obliged to give threefold satis- 
faction at the least.” An article much 
more creditable to the little Parlia- 
ment, and much needed in a community 
which was likely to be constantly at 
war, prohibits, on pain of death, the 
violation of female captives. 

By this time all the Antilles and all 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico were 
in a ferment. The new colony was 
the object of universal hatred. The 
Spaniaids began to fit out armaments. 
The chiefs of the French dependencies 
in the West Indies eagerly offered 
assistance to the Spaniards. The go- 
vernors of the English settlements put 
forth proclamations interdicting all 
communication with this nest of buc- 
caneers. Just at this time, the Dol- 
phin, a vessel of fourteen guns, which 
.was the property of the Scotch Com- 
pany, was driven on shore by stress of 
weather under the walls of Carthagena. 
The ship and cargo were confiscated, 
the crew imprisoned and put in irons. 
Some of the sailors were treated as 
slaves, and compelled to sweep the 
street^ and to work on the fortifica- 
tions. Others, and among them the 
captain, were sen# to Seville to be 
tried fyr piracy. Soon an envoy with 
a flag of trace arrived at Cartha- 
gena, and, in the name of the Council 
of Caledonia, demanded the release 
of the prisoners. He delivered to 
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thi? authorities a letter threatening 
them with tha vengeance of the King 
of Cireat Britain, and a copy of the Act 
of Parliament by which the Company 
had been created. The Castilian go- 
vernor, who probably knew that Wil- 
liam, as Sovereign of England, would 
not, and, as Sovereign of Scotland, could 
not, protect the squatters who had 
occupied Darien, flung away both let 
ter and Act of Parliament with e 
gesture of contempt, called for a guard, 
and was with difficulty dissuaded from 
throwing the messenger into a dun- 
geon. The Council of^ Caledonia, in 
great indignation, issued letters of 
mark and reprisal against Spanish 
vessels. What every man of common 
sense must have foreseen had taken 
place. The Scottish flag had been but 
a few months planted on the walls of 
New Edinburgh; and already a war, 
which Scotland, without the help of 
England, was utterly unable to sustain, 
had begun. 

By this time it wa^J kno^vn in Europe 
that the mysterious voyage of the ad- 
venturers from the Forth had ended 
at Darien. The ambassador of the 
Catholic King repaired to Kensington, 
and complained bitterly to William of 
this outrageous violation of the law of 
nations. Preparations were made in 
the Spanish ports for an expedition 
against the intruders ; and in no 
Spanish port were there more fervent 
wi.shfe for the success of that expedi- 
tion than in the cities of London and 
Bristol. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the exultation was boundless. 
In the parish churches all over the 
kingdom the ministers gave public 
thanks to Cod for having vouchsafed 
thus far to protect and bless the infant 
colony. At some places a day was set 
apart for religious exercises on this 
account. In every borough bells were 
rung ; bonfires were lighted and 
candles were placed in the windows at 
night. During some month.s all the 
reports which arrived from the other 
side of the Atlantic were such as to 
eicita hope and joy in the north of the 
island, and alarm and envy in the 
south. The colonists, it was assertEMl, 
had found rich gold mines, mines in 


which the precious metal was far more 
abundant and in a far purer state than 
on the coast of Guinea. Provisions 
were plentiful. The rainy season had 
not proved unhealthy. The settlement 
was well fortified. Sixty guns were 
mounted on the ramparts. An immense 
crop of Indian corn was expected. The 
aboriginal tribes were friendly. Emi- 
grants from various quarters were com-« 
ing in. The population of Caledonia 
had already increased from twelve hun- 
dred to ten thousand. The riches of 
the country, — these are the words of 
a newspaper of that time, — were great 
beyond imagination. The mania in 
Scotland rose to the highest point. 
Munitions of war and implements of 
agriculture wern provided in large quan- 
tities. Multitudes were impatient to 
emigrate to the land of promise. 

In August 1699 four ships, with thir- 
teen hundred men on board, were des- 
patched by the Company to Caledonia. 
The spiritual care of these emigrantd 
was entrusted to divines of tho Church 
of Scotland. One of these was that 
Alexander iShields whose Hind Let 
Loose proves that in his zeal for the 
Covenant he had forgotten the Gospel., 
To another, John Borland, we owe the 
best account of the voyage which is 
now extant. The General AsBembly 
had charged the chaplains to divide the 
colonists into congregations, to appoint 
ruling elders, to constitute a presbytery, 
and to labour for the propagation of 
divine truth among the Pagan Tnhabi- 
tants of Darien. The second expedi 
tion sailed as the first had sailed, ajnidst 
the acclamations and blessings of all 
Scotland, During the earlier part of 
September tho whole nation was dream- 
ing a delightful dream of prosperity and 
glory; and triumphing, somewhat ma- 
liciously, in the vexation of the English. 
But, before the close of that month, it 
began to be rumoured about Lombard 
Street and Cheapsido that letters hod 
arrived from Jamaica with strange 
news. The colony from which so 
hod been hoped and dreaded wotf no 
more. It h^ disappeared irom the 
face of the earth. Tne report spread 
to Edinburgh, but was received there 
with scomM incredulity. It Was an 
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impudent lie deyise^ by some English- 
men who could not bear to sec that, in 
Bpite of the TOtes of the English Par- 
liament, in spite of the proclamations 
of the governors of the English colonies, 
Caledonia was waiing great and opu- 
lent. Nay, the inventor of the fable 
was named. It was declared to be quite 
certain that Secretary Vernon was the 
man. On the fourth of October was 
put forth a vehement contradiction of 
the story. On the fifth the whole truth 
was known. Letters were received from 
New York announcing that a few mise- 
rable men, the remains of the colony 
which was to have been the garden, the 
warehouse, the mart, of the whole world, 
their bones peeping through their 
skin, and hunger and fever written in 
their faces, had arrived in the Hudson. 

The grief, the dismay and the rage 
of those who had a few hours before 
fancied themselves masters of all the 
wealth of both Indies may easily be 
imagined. The Directors, in their fury, 
lost all self command, and, in their offi- 
cial letters, railed at the betrayers of 
Scotland, the white-livered deserters. 
The truth is that those who used these 
hard words were far more deserving of 
blame than the wretches whom they 
had sent to destruction, and whom they 
now reviled for not staying to be utterly 
destroyed. Nothing had happened but 
what might easily have been foreseen. 
The Company had, in childish reliance 
on the word of an enthusiastic projector, 
and in defiance of facts known to every 
educated man in Europe, taken it for 
granted that emigrants born ^and bred 
within ten degrees of the Arctic Circle 
would enjoy excellent health within ten 
degrees of the Equator. Nay, states- 
men and scholars had been deludedinto 
the belief that a country which, as they 
might have r6ad in books bo common 
as those of Hakluyt and Purchas, was 
noted even among tropical countries 
for its insalubrity, and had been aban- 
doned by the Spaniards solely on 
account of its insalubrity, was a Mont- 
pelier. Nor had any of Paterson’s 
dupes considered how colonists from 
Fife Or Lothian, who had never in their 
UvBS known what it was to feel the heat 
of a distressing midsummar day, could 


endure the labour of breaking clods 
and carrying burdens under the fierce 
blaze of a vertical sun. It ought to 
have been remembered that such colo- 
nists would have to do for themselves 
what English, French, Dutch, and Spa- 
nish colonists employed Negroes or 
Indians to do for them. It was seldom 
indeed that a white freeman in Bar- 
badoes or Martinique, in Guiana or at 
Panama, was employed in severe bodily 
labour. But the Scotch who settled at 
Darien must at first be without slaves, 
and must therefore dig the trench round 
their town, bui^d their houses, cultivate 
their fields, hew wood, and draw water, 
with their own hands. Such toil in 
such an atmosphere was too much for 
them. The provisions which they had 
brought out had been of no good qua- 
lity, and had not been improved by 
lapse of time or by change of climate. 
The yams and plantains did not suit 
stomachs accustomed to good oatmeal. 
The flesh of wild animals and the green 
fat of the turtle, a luxury then unknown 
ill Europe, went but a small way; and 
supplies were not to be expected from 
any foreign settlement. During the 
cool months, however, which immedi- 
ately followed the occupation of the 
isthmu.s there were few deaths. But, 
before the equinox, disease began to 
make fearful havoc in the little com- 
munity. The mortality gradually rose 
to ten or twelve a day. Both the cler- 
gymen who had accompanied the txpe- 
dition died. Paterson buried his wife 
in that soil which, as he had assured 
his too credulous countrymen, exhaled 
health and vigour. He was himself 
stretched on his pallet by an intermit- 
tent fever. Still he would not admit 
that the climate of his promised land 
was bad. There could not he a purer 
air. This was merely the seasoning 
which people who passed from one 
country to another must expect. In 
November all would be wbU again. But 
the rate at which the emigrants died 
was such that none of them seemed 
likely to live till November. Those 
who were not laid on their beds were 
yellow, lean, fe^le, hardly able to move 
the siek and to bury the dead, and quite 
unable to repel the expected attack of 
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the Spaniards. The cry of the whole 
community was that death was all 
around them, and that they must, while 
they still had strength to weigh an 
anchor or spread a sail, fly to some less 
fatal region. The men and provisions 
were equally distributed among three 
ships, the Caledonia, the Unicorn, and 
the Sainb Andrew. Paterson, though 
still too ill to sit in the Council, begged 
hard that ho might be left behind with 
twenty or thirty companions to hoep up 
a show of possession, and to await the 
next arrivals from Scotland. So small 
a number of people, he said, might 
easily subsist by catchrng fish and tur- 
tles. But his offer was disregarded '. 
he was carried, utterly helpless, on 
board of tho iSaint Andrew; and the 
vessels stood out to sea. 

The voyage was horrible. Scarcely 
any Guinea slave ship lias ever had 
such a middle passage. Of two hun- 
dred and fifty persons who were on 
board of the Saint Andrew, one hun- 
dred and fifty fed the sharks of the 
Atlantic before Sandy Hook was in 
sight. The Unicorn lost almost all its 
officers, and about a hundred and forty 
men. The Caledonia, the healthiest 
ship of the three, threw overboard a 
hundred corpses. Tho squalid sur- 
vivors, as if they were not sufficiently 
miserable, raged fiercely against one 
another. Charges of incapacity, cruelty, 
brutal insolence, were hurled backward 
and forward. The rigid Presbyterians 
attributed the calamities of the colony 
to the wickedness of Jacobites, Pre- 
latists, Sabbath-breakers, Atheists, who 
hated in others that image of God which 
was wanting in themselves. The ai;- 
cused malignants, on the other hand, 
complained bitterly of the impertinence 
of meddling fanatics and hypocrites. 
Paterson was cruelly reviled, and was 
unable to defend himself. He had 
been completely prostrated by bodily 
and mental suffering. He looted like 
a skeleton. His heart was broken. His 
inventive familties and his plausible 
eloquence were no more : and he seemed 
to have sunk into second childhood. 

Meanwhile the second expedition had 
been on the seas. It reached Darien 
about four months after the first settlers 


had fled. The new comers had fully 
expected to find a flourishing young 
town, secure fortifications, cultivated 
fields, and a cordial welcome. They 
found a wilderness. The castle of New 
Edinburgh was in ruins. The huts 
had been burned. The site marked 
out for the proud capital -which Was to 
have been the Tyre, the Venice, the 
Amsterdam of the eighteenth centi^ 
was overgrown with jungle, and in- 
habited only by tho sloth and the 
baboon. The hearts of tho adventurers 
sank within them. For their fleet had 
been fitted out, not to plant a colony, 
but to recruit a colony already planted 
and supposed to be prospering. They 
were therefore worse provided witn 
every necessary of life than their pre- 
decessors had been. Some feeble at- 
tempts, however, were made to restore 
what had perished. A new fort was 
constructed on the old ground ; and 
within the ramparts was built a hamlet, 
consisting of eighty or ninety cabins, 
generally of twelve feet by ten. But 
the work went on languidly. Tho 
alacrity which is the effect of nope, the 
strength which is the effect of union, 
were aliko wanting to tho little commu- 
nity. From the councillors down to tho 
humblost settlers all was despondency 
and discontent. The stock of pto- 
visions was scanty. The stewards em- 
bezzled great part of it. The rations 
were small ; and soon there was a cry 
that tliL-y were unfairly distributed. 
Factious were formed. Plots were laid. 
One ringleader of the malccontents was 
banged. The Scotch were generally, 
as they still are, a religious people; 
and it might therefore have been ei- 
pBcted that tho influence of the divines 
to whom tho spiritual charge of the 
colony had been confided would have 
been employed with advantage for the 
preserving of order and tho calming 
of evil passions. Unfortunately those 
divines seem to have been at war with 
almost all the rest of society. They 
described their companions as tha most 
profligate of ’mankind, and declared 
that it was impossible to constitute a 
presbytery according to the directions 
of the General A^Membly ; for that 
persons fit to be ruling elders of a 
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Cbrietian Church were not to be found 
among the twelve or thirteen hundred 
emigrants. Where the blame lay it is 
now impossible to decide. All that 
i^n with confidence be said is that 
either the clergymen must have been 
most unreasonably and most uncharita- 
bly austere, or the laymen must have 
been most unfavourable specimens of 
10 nation and class to which they 
elonged. 

It may be ^ded that the provision 
by the Glftfiftal Assembly for the 
spiritual wants of the colony was as 
defective as the provision made for 
temporal wants by the directors of the 
Company. Nearly one third of the 
emigrants who sailed with the second 
expedition were Highlanders, who did 
not understand a word of English ; and 
not ono of the four chaplains could 
speak a word of Gaelic. It was only 
through interpreters that a pastor could 
communicate with a large portion of 
the Christian flock of which he had 
charge. Even by the help of interpre- 
ters he could not impart religious in- 
struction to those heathen tribes which 
the Church of Scotland had solemnly 
recommended to hia care. In fact, the 
colonists left behind them no mark 
that, baptized men had set foot on Da- 
rien, except a few Anglo-Saxon curses, 
which, having been uttered more fre- 
quently and with greater enrtrgy than 
any other words in our language, had 
caught the ear and been rf'tiiined in the 
memory’of the native population of the 
isthmus. 

The months which immediately fol- 
lowed the arrival of the ne^f comers 
were the coOlest and most salubrious 
of the year. But, even in those months, 
the pestilential influence of a tropical 
sun, shilling on swamps rank with im- 
penetrable thickets of black mangroves, 
began to be felt. The mortality was 
great ; and it was but too clear that, 
before the summer was far advanced, 
tho second colony would, liko the first, 
have to choose between death and 
flight. But the agony 6f the inevitable 
dissolution was ehortened by idolence. 
A fleet of eleven Tessels under the flag 
of Castile anchored off New Edinburgh. 
At the samo time an irregular army 


of Spaniards, creoles, negroes, mulat- 
toes and Indians marched across the 
isthmus from Panama ; and the fort 
was blockaded at once by sea and land. 

A drummer soon came with a mes- 
sage from the besiegers, but a message 
which was utterly unintelligible to the 
besieged. Even after all that we have 
seen of the perverse imbecility of the 
directors of the Company, it must be 
thought strange that they should have 
sent a colony to a remote part of the 
world, where it was certain that there 
must be constant intercourse, peace- 
able or hostile, with Spaniards, and 
yet should not have taken care that 
there should be in tho whole colony a 
single person who knew a little Spanish. 

With some difficulty a negotiation 
w'as carried on in such French and such 
Latin as the two parties could furni.sh. 
Before the end of March a treaty w'as 
signed by which the Scotch bound 
themselves to evacuate Darien in four- 
teen days; and on the eleventh of 
April they departed, a much less nu- 
merou.s body than when they arrived. 
In little morn than four months, al- 
though the healtliiest months of the 
year, three hunilred men out of thirteen 
hundred had been swept away by 
disease. Of the survivors very few 
lived to see their native country again. 
Two of the ships perished at sea. 
Many of the ad venturers, who had left 
their homes flushed with hopes of 
speedy opulence, were glad to hire 
themselves out to the planters of Ja- 
maica, and laid their bones in that land 
of exile. Shields died there, worn out 
and heart broken. Borland was the 
'jnly minister who came back. In his 
curious and interesting narrative, he 
expresses his feelings, after the fashion 
of the echool in which he had been 
bred, by grotesque allusions to the Old 
Testament, and by a profusion of 
Hebrew words. On his first arrival, 
he tells ufl, ho found New Edinburgh a 
Ziklag. He had subsequently been 
compelled to dwell in the tents of He- 
dar. Once, indeed, during his sojourn, 
he had fallen in with a Beer-lahai-roi, 
and had set up his Ebenezer : but in 
general Darien W'as to him a Magor 
Missabib, a Kibroth-hattaavah. The 
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sad story is introduced with tha words was informed of the death of his chil- 
in which a great man of old, delivered dren and of tho ruin of his fortunes: 
over to the malice of the Evil Power, “I alone am escaped to tell thee.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The passions which had agitated the 
Parliament during the late session con- 
tinued to ferment in the minds of men 
during the recess, and, having no longer 
a vent in the senate, broko forth in 
every part of the empire, destroyed the 
peace of towns, brought into peril the 
honour and the lives of innocent men, 
and impelled magistrates to leave tho 
bench of justice and attack one ano- 
ther swoimI ill hand. Private calarai- 
lies, private brawls, which had nothing 
to do with the disputes between court 
and country, were turned by the po- 
litical animosities of that unhappy 
summer into grave political events. 

One mournful tale, which called 
Tri^, „r forth the strongest feelings of 
Spencer tliB Contending factions, is still 
^ remembered as a curious part 

of tho history of our jurisprudence, 
and especially of tho history of our 
medical jurisprudence. No Whig 
member of the Lower House, with 
the single exception of Montague, 
filled a larger space in the public eye 
than William Cowper. In the art of 
conciliating an audiciici*, Cowper was 
preeminent. His graceful and enga- 
ging eloquence cast a spell on juries; 
mid the Commons, even in those stormy, 
moments when no other defender of the 
administration could obtain a bearing, 
would always listen to him. He re- 
presented Hertford, a borough in which 
his family had considerable influence; 
but there was a strong Tory minority 
among the electors ; and he h^d not 
won his seat without a hard fight, 
which had left behind it many bitter 
recollections. His younger brother 
Spencer, a man of parts and lE3arning, 
was fast rising into practice as a barris- 
ter on the Home Circuit. 

At Hertford resided an opulent 


Quaker family named Stout. A pretty 
young woman of this family had lately 
sunk into a melancholy of a kind not 
very unusual in girls of strong sensi- 
bility and lively imagination who ora 
subject to the restraints of austere re- 
ligious societies. Her dress, li or looks, 
her gestures, indicated the disturbance 
of her mind. She sometimes hinted 
her dislike of the sect to which she 
belonged. She complained that a cant- 
ing waterman who was one of tho 
brotherhood had hiid forth aj^ainst hoc 
at a meeting. She threatened to go 
beyond sea, to throw herself out of 
window, to drown herself. To two or 
three of her associates she owned that 
she w:is in love ; and on one occasion 
she plainly said that the man whom 
she loved was one wliom she neve'r 
could marry. In fact, tlie object of her 
fondness was Spencer Cowper, who was 
already marricil. Slic at length wrote 
to him in language which she never 
would have used if her .intellect had 
not been disordered. He, like an 
honest man, took no advantage of her 
uidiappy state oi mind, and did his 
best to avoid her. His prudence mor- 
tified IiifT to such a degree that on one 
occfLsion she went into fits. It was 
neee.ssary, howeter, that he should see 
her, when he camo to Hertford at the 
spring assizes of 1099. Tor lie had 
been entrusted with some money which 
was due to her on mortgage. He called 
on her for this purpose late one ovea- 
ing, and delivered a bag of gold to 
her. She pressed him to be the guest 
of her family ; but ho excused himaelf 
and retired. The next morning she 
was found dead among the stakes of a 
mill dam on the stream called the 
Priory River. That she had destroyed 
herself there could be no reasonabls 
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doubt. The coroner’s inquest found 
that she had drowned herself while in 
a state of mental derangement, But 
her family was unwilling to admit that 
she had shortened her own life, and 
loohed about for somebody who might 
be accused of murdering her. The 
last person who could be proved to have 
been in her company was Spencer 
Cowper. It chanced that two attor- 
""neys and a Scrivener, who had come 
down from town to the Hertford assizes, 
had been overheard, on that unhappy 
night, talking over their wine about 
the charms and flirtations of the hand- 
some Quaker girl, in the light way in 
which such subjects are sometimes dis- 
cussed even at the circuit tables and 
mess tables of our more refined gene- 
ration. Some wild words, susceptible 
of a double meaning, were used about 
the way in which she had jilted one 
lover, and the way in which another 
lover wc/uJd punish her for her co- 
quetry. On no better grounds than 
these her relations imagined that 
Spencer Cowper had, with the assist- 
ance of these three retainars of the 
law, strangled her, and thrown her 
corpse into the water. There was 
absolutely no evidence of the crime. 
There was no evidence that any one 
of the accused had any motive to 
commit such a crime ; there was no 
evidence that Spencer Cowper had any 
connection with the persons Avho were 
said to bo his accomplices. One of 
those persons, indeed, he had never 
seen. But no story 'is too absurd to be 
imposed on minds blinded by religious 
and political fanaticism. Tha Quakers 
and the Tories joined to raise a for- 
midable clamour. The Quakers had, 
in those days, no scruples about capital 
punishments. They would, indeed, as 
Spencer Cowper said bitterly, but too 
truly, rather send four innocent men 
to the gallows than let it be believed 
that one who had their light within 
her had committed euicide. The Tories 
exulted in the prospect of winning two 
seats from the Whigs. The whole 
kingdom was divided between Stouts 
and Cowpors. At the summer assizes 
Hartford was crowded with anxious 
faces from London and from parts of 


England more distant than London. 
The prosecution was conducted with a 
malignity and unfairness which to us 
seem almost incredible; and, unfor- 
tunately, the dullest and most ignorant 
judge of the twelve was on the bench. 
Cowper defended himself and those 
who were said to be his accomplices 
with admirable ability and self pos- 
session. His brother, much more dis- 
tressed than himself, sate near him 
through the long agony of that day. 
The case against the prisoners rested 
chiefly on the vulgar error that a 
human body, found, as this poor girl’s 
body had been found, floating in water, 
must have been thrown into the water 
while still alive. To prove this doc- 
trine the counsel for the Crown called 
medical practitioners, of whom nothing 
is now known except that some of them 
had been active against the Whigs at 
Hertford elections. To confirm the 
evidence of these gentlemen two or 
three sailors were put into the witness 
box. On the other side appeared an 
array of men of science whose names 
are still remembered. Among them 
was William Cowper, not a kinsman of 
the defendant, hut the most celebrated 
anatomist that England had then pro- 
duced. He was, indeed, the founder 
of a dynasty illustrious in the history 
of science: for he was the teacher of 
William Cheselden, and William Che- 
selden was the teacher of John Hunter. 
On the same side appeared Samuel 
Garth, who, among the physicians of 
the capital, had no rival except Rad- 
cliffe, and Hans Sloane, the founder of 
the magnificent museum which is one 
^of the glories of our country. The 
attempt of the prosecutors to make the 
superstitions of the forecastle evidence 
for the purpose of taking away the lives 
of men was treated by these philoso- 
phers with just disdain. The stupid 
judge asked Garth what ho could say 
in anSwer to the testimony of the sea- 
men. " My Lord,” replied Garth, "I 
say that they are mistaken. I will 
find seamen in abundance to swear that 
they have known whistling raise the 
wind.” 

The jury found the prisoners Not 
guilty; and the report carried bach to 
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London by persons who had been pre- 
sent at the trial was that eYerybody 
applauded the verdict, and that even 
the Stouts seemed to be convinced of 
their error. It ia certain, however, 
that the malevolence of the defeated 
party soon revived in all its energy. 
The lives of the four men who had just 
been absolved were again attacked by 
means of the most absurd and odious 
proceeding known to our old law, the 
appeal of murder. This attack too 
failed. Every artifice of chicane was 
at length exlmusted; and nothing was 
left to the disappointed sect and the 
disappointed faction except to calum- 
niate those whom it had been found 
impossible to murder. In a succession 
of libels Spencer Cowper was held up 
to the execration of the public. But 
the public did him justice. lie rose to 
high eminence in his profession: heat 
length took his scat, with general 
applause, on the judicial bench, and 
there distinguished himself by the 
humanity which he never failed to 
show to unhappy men who stood, as 
he had once stood, at the har. Many 
who seldom trouble themselves about 
pedigrees may bo interested by learn- 
ing that he was the grandfather of 
that excellent man and excellent poet 
William Cowper, whose writings have 
long been peculiarly loved and prized 
by the members of the religious com- 
munity which, under a strong de- 
lusion, sought to slay his innocent 
progenitor.* 

Though Spencer Cowper had escaped 
with life and honour, the Tories liad 
carried their point. They had secured 
against the next election the support 
of the Quakers of Hertford; and the 
consequence was that the borough 
was lost to the family and to the 
party which had lately predominated 
there. 

• It is curious that all Cowper’a blogn^herB 
with whom I am acquainted, Hayley, Southey, 
Grimshawe, CholmcrH, mention the Judge, 
the common ancestor of the poet, of bis first 
love Thetxlora Cowper, and of Lady Hcaketh ; 
but that uone of those biographers makes the 
InintcJit ollnsion to the Hertford trial, the 
most remarkable event in the history of the 
family ; nor lio I believe that any ollueion U' 
that trial can be fonuil in any of the poet’s 
numerous letters. 


In the VBiy week in which the great 
trial took place at Hertford, a 
faud arising out of the Ute 
election for EuckinghamshirB very 
nearly produced fetal effects. Whar- 
ton, the chief of the Buckinghamshire 
Whigs, had with difficulty succeeded 
in bringing in his brother as one of 
the knighls of the shire. Graham 
Viscount Cheyney, of the kingdom of^ 
Scotland, had been returned at tho 
head of the poll by the Tories. Tho 
two noblemen met at the quarter 
sessions. In England Cheyney was 
before the Union merely an Esquire. 
Wharton was undoubtedly entitled to 
take place of him, and had repeatedly 
taken place of him without any dis- 
pute. But angry passions now ran so 
high that a decent pretext for in- 
dulging them was hardly thought ne- 
cessary. Cheyney fastened a quarrel 
on Wharton. They drew. Wharton, 
whose cool good humoured 'courage 
and skill in fence were the envy of all 
the swordsmen of that age, closed with 
his quarrelsome neighhogy, disarmed 
him, and gave him his life. 

A more tragical duel had just taken 
place at Westminster. Conw^ Sey- 
mour, the eldest son of Sir Edward 
Seymour, had lately come of age. Ho 
was in possession of an independent 
fortune of seven thousand pounds a 
year, which he lavished in costly fop- 
peries, Tho town had nicknamed him 
Beau Seymour. He was displaying 
his curls and his embroidery ii» Saint 
James’s Park on a midsummer even- 
ing, after indulging too freely in wine, 
when H young officer of the Blues 
yarned Hirke, who was as tipsy as 
himself, passed near him. “ There 
goes Beau Seymour,” said Kirke. Sey- 
mour flew into a rage. Angry words 
were exchanged between the foolish 
boys. They immediately went beyond 
the precincts of the Court, drew, and 
exchanged some pushes, Seymour was 
wounded in tho neck. The wound was 
not very serious ; but, when hia euro 
was only half completed, he rovellod ia 
fruit, ice and Bur^ndy till he threw 
himself into a violent fever. Though 
a coxcomb and a volnptoary, he seems 
to have had some fine qualities. Oa 
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the last day of his lifi3 ho saw Kirke. 
Hirke implored forgiveness ; and the 
dying man declared that he forgave as 
he hoped to he forgiven. There can be 
no doubt that a person who kills another 
in a duel is, according to law, guilty of 
murder. But the law had never been 
strictly enforced against gentlemen in 
such cases ; and in this case there was 
no peculiar atrocity, no deep seated 
mabce, no suspicion of foul play. Sir 
Edward, however, vehemently declared 
that he would have life for life. Much 
indulgence is due to the resentment of 
an affpctiouate father maddened by the 
loss of a son. But there is but too 
much reason to believe that the impla- 
cability of ypyrnoiir was tho implaca- 
bility, not of an affectionate father, but 
of a factious and malignant agitator. 
He tried to make what is, in tho jargon 
of our time, called political capital out 
of the desolation of his houso and the 
blood of his first horn. A brawl be- 
tween two dissolute youths, a brawl 
distinguished by nothing but its un- 
happy result from the hundred brawls 
which took place every month in thea- 
tres and taverns, ho magnified into an 
attack on the liberties of the nation, 
an attempt to introduce a military 
tyranny. Tlie question w'as whether a 
soldier was to be permitted to insult 
English gentlemen, and, if they mur- 
mured, to cut their throats ? It was 
moved in the Court of King’s Bench 
that Hirke should either he brought to 
immediate trial or admitted to bail. 
Shower, as counsel for Seymour, op- 
posed the motion. But Seymour was 
not content to leave thi case in 
Shower’s hands. In defiance of all 
decency, he went to Westminster Hall' 
demanded a hearing, and pronounced 
a harangue against standing armies. 
" Here,” he said, “ is a man who lives 
on money taken out of our pockets. 
The plea set up for taxing us in order 
to support him is that his sword pro- 
tects Ufl, and enables ns to live in 
peano and security. And is ho to he 
suffered to use that sword to destroy 
ns?” Kirke was tried and found 
guilty of manslaughter. In his case, 
Hs in the cose of Spencer Cowper, an 
Attempt was made to obtain a writ 


of appeal. The attempt failed ; and 
Seymour was disappointed of his re- 
venge: but he was not left without 
consolation. If he had lost a son, he 
had found, what he seems to have 
prized quite as much, a fertile theme 
for invective. 

The King, on his return from the 
Continent, found his subjects 
ill no bland humour. All tent^of the 
Scotland, exasperated by the 
fate of the first expedition to Darien, 
and anxiously waiting for new's of the 
second, called loudly for a Parliament. 
Several of the Scottish peers carried to 
Kensington an address which was sub- 
scribed by thirty six of their body, and 
which earnestly pressed William to 
convoke the Estates at Edinburgh, 
and to redress the ^vrongs which had 
been done to the colony of Now Cale- 
donia. A petition to the same effect 
was widely circulated among the com- 
monalty of his northern kingdom, and 
received, if report could be trusted, 
not less than thirty thousand signa- 
tures. Discontent was far from being 
as violent in England as in 3cotlantl. 
Yet in England there was discontent 
enough to make even a resolute prince 
uneasy. The time di’ew near at which 
till! Houses must reassemble; and how 
were the Commons to be luanaged ? 
Montague, enraged, mortified, and in- 
timidated by the baiting of the last 
session, was fully determined hut again 
to appear in the character of chief 
mini.ster of finance. The secure and 
luxurious retreat which he had, some 
months ago, prepared for himself was 
awaiting him. Hu took the Auditor- 
ship, and resigned his other plaees. 
Smith became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A new commission of Trea- 
sury issued; and the first name 'was 
that of Tankerville. He had entered 
on his career, more than twenty years 
before, with the fairest hopes, young, 
nobie, nobly allipd, of distinguisliod 
abilities, of graceful manners. There 
was no more brilliant man of fashion 
in tliD thcatra and in the ring. There 
was no more popular tribune in Guild- 
hall. Such was the commencement of 
a life so miserable that all the indig- 
nation excited by great feiults is over- 
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powered by pity. A guilty passion, 
amounting to a madness, left on 
the moral character of the unhappy 
man a stain at which even libertines 
looked grave. He tried to make the 
errors of his private life forgotten by 
Bpleiidid and perilous services to a 
public cause; and, having endured in 
that cause penury and exile, the gloom 
of a dungeon, the prospect of a scaffold, 
the ruin of a noble estate, he was so 
unfortunate as to bo regarded by the 
party for which he had sacrificed every- 
thing as a coward, if not a traitor. 
Yet, oven against such accumulated 
disasters and disgraces, * his vigorous 
and aspiring mind bore up. His parts 
and eloquence gained for him the ear 
of the House of Lords; and at length, 
though not till his constitution was so 
broken that he was fitter for fiaunel 
and cushions than for a laborious office 
at AVhitehall, lie wa.s put at the head 
of DUO of tlie most important depart- 
ments of the administration. It might 
have been expecU'd tliat this appoint- 
ment would call forth clamours from 
widely different quarters ; that the 
Tories would be offended by the (dc- 
vation of a rebel ; that the Whigs 
would set up a ccy against the captain 
to whose treachery or faintheartedness 
they had been in the habit of imputing 
the rout of Sedgemoor; and that the 
whole of that great body of English- 
men which cannot be said to be steadily 
Whig or Tory, but which is zealous 
for decency and the domestic virtues, 
would see with indignation a signal 
mark of royal favour bestowed on one 
who had been convicted of debauehiug 
a noble damsel, the sister of his own 
wife. But so capricious is public 
feeling that it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find, in any of tho 
iL'tLcrs, L'S.says, dialogues, and poems 
which bear the date of 1609 or of 1700, 
a euigle allusion to the vices or mis- 
fortunes of tho new First Lord of flip 
Treasury. It is probable that his 
infirm health and his isolated position 
were his protection. The chiefs of tho 
opposition did not fear him enough to 
hato him. The Whig Junto was still 
their terror and their abhorrence. 
They continued to assail Montague 


and Orford, though with somewhat 
leas ferocity than while Montague had 
the direction of the finances, and Orford 
of the marine. But the utmost spite 
of all the leading malocontenta was 
concentrated on one object, the great 
magistrate who still held tho highest 
civil post in the realm, and who was 
evidently determined to hold it in 
defiance of them. It was not so easy 
to get rid of him as it had bean to 
drive his colleagues from offleo. His 
abilities the most intolerant Tories 
wern forced grudgingly to acknowledge. 
His integrity might be questioned in 
nameless libels and in coffeehousQ 
tattle, but was certain to como forth 
bright and piiro from tho most sovero 
Parliamentary investigation. Nor was 
he guilty of those faults of temper and 
of manner to which, more than to any 
grave delinquency, tho unpopularity of 
his associates is to be ascribed. Ho 
had as little of the insnlenco im’d per- 
verseni's.s of Orford as of tho petulance 
and vain- glnriousn ess of Montague. 
One of the most severe trials to which 
the head ani heart of man can bo put 
is great ami rapid elevation. To that 
trial both Montague and Somers were 
put. It was too much for Montague. 
But Somers was foand equal to it. Ho 
was the son of a country attorney. At 
thirty seven he had been sitting in a 
stuff gown on a back bench in tho 
Court of King’s Bench. At forty two 
lie was the first lay dignitary of tho 
realm, and took precedence of» tho 
Archbishop of York, and of the Duka 
of Norfolk. He had risen from a lower 
point than Montague, had risen as fast 
us Montague, had risen as high as 
Monlague, and yet had not excited 
envy such as dogged Montague through 
a long career. Garreteers, who wero 
never weary of calling the cousin of 
the Earls of Manchester and Sandwich 
an up.start, could not, without an un- 
wonted sense of shame, apply those 
words to tho Chancellor, who, without 
one drop of patrician blood in his 
veins, had taken his place at the head 
of the patrician order with the quiet 
dignity of a man ennobled by nature. 
His serenity, his modesty, his self- 
command, proof even against the most 
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midden surprises of passioD, his self- 
respecl:, which forced the proudest 
grandees of the kingdom to respect 
him, his urbanity, which won the 
hearts of the youngest lawyers of the 
Chancery Bar, gained for him many 
private friends and admirers among 
the most respectable members of the 
opposition. But such men as Howe 
and Seymour hated him implacably; 
they hated his commanding genius 
much ; they hated the mild majesty of 
his virtue still more. They sought 
occasion against him everywhere; and 
they at length flattered themselves that 
they had found it. 

Some years before, while the war 
Captain still raging, there had been 

Hidd. loud complaints in the city 
that even privateers of St. Malo’s and 
Dunkirk caused less molestation to 
trade than another class of marauders. 
The English navy was fully employed 
in the Channel, in the Atlantic, and in 
the Mediterranean. The Indian Ocean, 
meanwhile, swarmed with pirates of 
whose rapacity and cruelty frightful 
stories were told. Many bf these men, 
it was said, came from our North 
American colonies, and carried back to 
those colonies the spoils gained by 
crime. Adventurers who durst not show 
themselves in the TJiames found a 
ready market for their ill-gotten spices 
and stuffs at New York. Even the 
Puritans of New England, who in sanc- 
timonious austerity surpassed even 
tbefr brethren tf Scotland, were ac- 
cused of conniving at the wickedness 
which enabled them to enjoy abun- 
dantly and cheaply the* produce of 
Indian looms and Chinese tea planta- 
tions. 

In 1696 Richard Coote, Earl of 
Bellamont, an Irish peer who sate in 
the English House of Commons, was 
appointed Governor of New York and 
Massachusetts. He was a man of emi- 
nently fair character, upright, courage- 
ous and independent. Though a de- 
cided Whig, he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing before the Parliament 
at Westminster some tyrannical acts 
done by Whigs at Dublin, and particu- 
larly the execution, if it is not rather 
to be called the murder, of Gafney. 


Before Bellamont sailed for America, 
William spoke strongly to him about 
the ireehooting which was the disgrace 
of the colonies. “ I send you, my Lord, 
to New York,” he said, “because an 
honest and intrepid man is wanted to 
put these abuses down, and because I 
believe you to ba such a man.” Bella- 
mont exerted himself to justify the 
high opinion which the King had 
formed- of him. It was soon known at 
New York that the Governor who had 
just arrived from England was bent on 
the suppression of piracy; and some 
colonists in "^hom he placed great con- 
fidence suggested to him what they 
may perhaps have thought the best 
mode of attaining that object. There 
was then in the settlement a veteran 
mariner named William Hidd. Ha had 
passed most of his life on the waves, 
had distinguished himself by his sea- 
manship, had had opportunities of 
showing his valour in action with the 
French, and had retired on a compe- 
tence. No man knew the Eastern seas 
better. He was perfectly acquainted 
with all the haunts of the pirates who 
prowled between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Malacca; and 
he would undertaks, if ha were en- 
trusted with a single ship of thirty or 
forty gun.?, to clear the Indian Ocean 
of the whole race. The brigantines of 
the rovers were numerous, no doubt; 
but none of them wa.s large : one man 
of war, which in the royal navy would 
hardly rank as a fourth rat^, would 
easily deal with them all in succession ; 
and the lawful spoils of the enemies of 
mankind would much more than defray 
the charges of the expedition. Bella- 
mont was charmed with this plan, and 
recommended it to the King. The King 
referred it to the Admiralty. The Ad- 
miralty raised difficulties, sueh as are 
perpetually raised by public hoards 
any deviation, whether for the 
better or for the worse, from the esta- 
blished course of proceeding is pro- 
posed. It then occurred to Bellamont 
that his favourite scheme might be car- 
ried into effect without any cost to the 
state. A few public spirited men might 
easily fit out a privateer which would 
soon make the Arabian Gulph and the 
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Bay of Bengal sbcutb highways for trade. 
He wrote to his friends in England 
imploring, remonstrating, complaining 
of their lamentable want of public 
spirit. Six thousand pounds would be 
enough. That sum would be repaid, 
and repaid ;with large interest, from the 
sale of prizes; and an inestimable 
benefit would be conferred on the kipg- 
dom and on the world. His urgency 
succeeded. Shrewsbury and Romney 
contributed. Orford, though, fis First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he had been 
unwilling to send Kidd to the Indian 
Ocean with a king’s ship, consented to 
subscribe a thousand pounds. Somers 
subscribed another thousand. A ship 
called the Adventure Galley was 
equipped in the Port of London ; and 
Kidd took the command, lie carried 
\vith him, besides the ordinary letters 
of marque, a commission under the 
Great Seal empowering him to seize 
pirates, and to take them to someplace 
where they might be dealt with ac- 
cording to law. Whatever right the 
King might have to the goods found 
in the possession of these malefactors 
he granted, by letters patent, to the 
persons who had been at the expense of 
fitting out the expedition, reserving to 
himself only one tenth part of the 
gains of the adventure, which was to 
be paid into the treasury. With the 
claim of merchants to have hack the 
property of which they had been 
robbed His Majesty of course did not 
interfere. He granted away, and could 
grant away, no rights but his own. 

The press forsailors toman the royal 
navy was at that time so hot that Kidd 
could not obtain his full complement of 
hands in the Thames. He crossed the 
Atlantic, visited New York, and there 
found volunteers in abundance. At 
length, in February 1697, he sailed 
from the Hudson with a crew of more 
than a hundred and fifty men, and in 
July reached the coast of Madagascar. 

It is possible that Kidd may at first 
have meant to act in accordance with 
hifl instructions. But, on the subject of 
piracy, he held the notions which were 
then common in the North American 
colonies ; and moat of his crew were of 
the same mind. He found himself in 


a sea which was constantly traversed 
by rich and defenceless merchant 
ships ; and he had to determine whe- 
ther he would plunder those ships or 
protect them. The gain which mi^ht 
be made by plundering them was im- 
mense, and might be snatched without 
the dangers of a battle or the delays of 
a trial. The rewards of protecting the 
lawful trade were likely to be com- 
paratively small. Such as they were, 
they would be got only by first fighting 
with desperate ruffians who would 
rather be killed than taken, and by then 
instituting a proceeding and obtaining 
a judgment in a Court of Admiralty. 
The risk of being called to a severe 
reckoning might not unnaturally seem 
small to DUO who had seen many old 
buccaneers living in comfort and credit 
at New York and Boston. Kidd soon 
threw off the cliaractcr of a privateer, 
and became a pirate. He established 
friendly communications, and exchanged 
arms and ammunition, with the most 
notorious of those rovers whom his 
commission authorised him to destroy, 
and made warron those peaceful traders 
whom he was sent to defend. He began 
by robbing Mussulmans, and speedily 
proceeded from Mussulmans to Arme- 
nians, and from Armenians to Portu- 
guese. The Adventure Galley took such 
quantities of cotton and silk, sugar and 
coffee, cinnamon and pepper, that the 
very foremast men rBceived from a hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds each, and 
that the captain’s ^poil 

would have enabled him to live at home 
as an opulent gentleman. With the 
rapacity Ktdd had the cruelty of his 
odious calling. He burned houses ; he 
massacred peasantry. His prisoners 
were tied up and beaten with naked cut- 
lasses in order to extort information 
about their concealed hoards. One of 
his crew, whom he had called a dog, 
was provoked into exclaiming, in an 
agony of remorse, “Yes, I am a dog; 
but it is you that have mode me so." 
Kidd, in a fury, struck the man deaiL 
News then travelled very slowly from 
the eastern seas bo England. Hut, in 
Angusb 169B, it was known in London 
that the Adventure Galley from which 
so much had been hoped was the terror 
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of the merchants of Surat, and of the 
villagers of ths coast of Malabar. It 
was thought probable that Kidd would 
carry his booty to some colony. Orders' 
were therefore sent from Whitehall to 
the governors of the transmarine pos- 
sessions of the Crown, directing them 
to be on the watch for him. He mean- 
while, having burned his ship and dis- 
missed most of his men, who easily 
found bertha in the sloops of other pi- 
rates, returned to New York with the 
means, as he flattered himself, of mak- 
ing his peace and of living in splendour. 
He had fabricated a long romance to 
which Bellamont, naturally unwilling to 
believe that he had been duped and had 
been tho means of duping others, was 
at first disposed to listen with favour. 
But the truth soon came out. The go- 
vernor did his duty firmly ; and Kidd 
was placed in close confinement till 
orders arrived from the Admiralty that 
he should he sent to England. 

To an intelligent and candid judge 
of human actions it will not appear 
that any of tho persons at whose ex- 
pense the Adventure Galley was fitted 
out deserved serious blame. The worst 
that could be imputed even to Bella- 
mont, who had drawn in all the rest, 
was that ho had been led into a fault 
b^ his ardent zeal for tho public ser- 
vice, and by the generosity of a nature 
as little prone to suspect as to devise 
villanies. His friends in England 
might surely be pardoned for giving 
credfb to his recommendation. It is 
highly probable that the motive which 
induced some of them to aid his design 
was genuine public spirit. ' But, if we 
suppose thorn to have had a view to 
gain, it was to legitimate gain. Their 
conduct was the very opposite of cor- 
rupt. Not only had they taken no 
money. They had disbursed money 
largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be re- 
imbursed unless the outlay proved 
beneficial to the public. That they 
meant well they proved by staking 
thousands on the success of their plan ; 
and, if they erred in judgment, the 
loss of those thousands was surely a 
sufficient punishment for such on error. 
On this subject there would probably 


have been no difference of opinion had 
not Somers been one of the contribu- 
tors. About the other patrons of Kidd 
the chiefs of the opposition cared little. 
Bellamont was far removed from the 
political scene. Romney could not, 
and Shrewsbury would not, play a first 
part. Orford had resigned his employ- 
mepts. But Somers still held the Great 
Seal still presided in the House of 
Lords, still had constant access to the 
closet. The retreat of his friends had 
left him the sole and undisputed head 
of that party which had, in the late 
Parliament, been a majority, and which 
was, in the present Parliament, out- 
numbered indeed, disorganised and 
disheartened, hut still numerous and 
respectable. His placid courage rose 
higher and higher to meet the dangers 
which threatened him. He provided 
for himself no refuge. He made no 
move towards flight ; and, without 
uttering one boastful word, gave his 
enemies to understand, by the mild 
firmne.ss of his demeanour, that he 
dared them to do their worst. 

In their eagerness to displace and 
destroy him they overreached them- 
selves. Had they been content to ac- 
cuse him of lending his countenance, 
with a rashness unbecoming his high 
place, to an ill-concerted scheme, that 
large part of mankind which judges of 
a plan simply by the event would pro- 
bably have thought the accusation 
well founded. But the malice which 
they bore to him was not to he so 
satisfied. They affected to believe that 
he had from the first been aware of 
Kidd's character and designs. The 
Great Seal had been employed to sanc- 
tion a piratical expedition. The head 
□f the law had laid down a thousand 
pounds in the hope of receiving tens of 
thousands when his accomplices should 
return, laden with the spoils of ruined 
me^hants. It was fortunate for the 
Chancellor that the calumnies of which 
he was the object were too atrocious to 
be miachi evous. 

And now the time had come at which 
the hoarded ill-humour of six 
months was at liberty to ex- 
ploda. On the sixteenth of 
November the Houses met. The King, 
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in his speech, assured them in gracious 
and aifectionate language that he was 
determined to do his best to merit their 
love by constant caro to preserve their 
liberty and their religion, by a pure 
administration of justice, by counte- 
nancing virtue, by discouraging vice, by 
shrinking from no difficulty or danger 
when the welfare of the nation was at 
stake. “These,” he said, “are my re- 
snlntions ; and I am persuaded that 
you are come together with purposes 
on your part suitable to these on mine. 
•Since then our aims are. only for the 
general good, let us act with confidence 
in one another, wliich will not fail, by 
Grod's blessing, to make me a happy 
King, and you a great and flourishing 
people.” 

It might have been thought that no 
words less likely to give offence had 
ever been uttered from the English 
throne. But even in those words the 
malevolenco of faction sought and 
found matter for a quarrel. The gentle 
exhortation, “Let us act with confi- 
dence in one another, ’ must mean that 
.sucli confidence did not now exist, that 
the King distrusted the Parliament, or 
that tho Parliament had shown an un- 
warrantable di.strust of the King. Such 
an exhortation was nothing less than a 
reproach ; and such a reproach was a 
bad return for the gold and the blood 
which England had lavished in order 
to make and to keep him a groat sove- 
reign. There was a sharp debate, in 
which Seymour took part. With cha- 
racteristic indelicacy and Wcant of feel- 
ing he harangued the Commons as he 
had harangued the Court of King’s 
Bench, about his son’s death, and about 
the necessity of curbing the insolenca 
□f military men. There Were loud 
complaints that the events of the pre- 
ceding session had been misrepresented 
to the public, that emissaries of the 
Court, in every part of the kingdom, 
declaimed against the absurd jealoiAie-s 
or still more absurd parsimony which 
had refused to His Majesty the means 
of keeping up such an army as might 
secure the country against invasion. 
Even justices of the peace, it was said, 
even deputy-lieutenants, had used King 
James and King Lewis as bugbears, 


for the purpose of stirring up the people 
against honest and thrifty representa- 
tives. Angry resolutions were pELssed, 
declaring it to be the opinion of the 
House that the best way to establish 
entire confidence between the King and 
the Estates of the Realm would be to 
put a bmnd on those evil advisers who 
had dared to breathe in the royal ear 
calumnies against a faithful Parliament. 
An address founded on these resolutions 
was voted; many thought that a vio- 
lent rupture was inevitable. But Wil- 
liam returned an answer so prudent 
and gentle that malice itself could not 
prolong the dispute. By this time, in- 
deed, a new dispute had begun. The 
address had scarcely been moved when 
the House called for copies of the 
papers relating to Kidd’s expedition. 
Somers, conscious of innocence, knew 
that it was wise as well as right to be 
perfectly ingenuous, and resolved that 
there should bn no concpalmcnl. His 
friends stood manfully by him, and his 
onemios struck at him with such blind 
fury that their blows injured only 
themselves, -Howe raved like a maniac. 
“What is to become of tho country, 
plundered by land, plundered by sea? 
Our rulers have laid hold on our lands, 
our woods, our mines, our money. And 
all this is not enough. Wa cannot 
.send a cargo to tho farthe.st ends of tha 
earth, but they must send a gang of 
thieves after it.” Harley and Seymour 
tried to carry a votn of censure without 
giving the House time to read the 
papers. But the general feeling was 
.strongly for a short delay. At length, on 
the sixth of December, the subject was 
nsidered in a committee of the whole 
□use. kShower undertook to prove 
that the letters patent to which iSomers 
had put the Great Heal were iUegoL 
Cowper replied to him with immenso 
applause, and seems to have completely 
refuted him. iHome of the Tory orators 
had employed what was then a favour^ 
ite claptrap. Very great men, no donbty 
were concerned in this business. Bat 
were the Commons of England to stand 
in awo of great men ? Would not they 
have the spirit to censure corruption 
and oppression in the highest places? 
Cowper answered finely that BMuredly 
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the House ought not to be deterred 
from the discharge of any duty by the 
fear of great men, but that fear waa 
not the only base and evil passion of 
which great men were the objects, and 
that the flatterer who courted their 
favour W£i8 not a worse citizen than the 
envious calumniator who toolc pleasure 
in bringing whatever was eminent do\m 
to his own level. At length, after a 
debate which lasted from midday till 
nine at night, and in which all the 
leading members took part, the com- 
mittee divided on the question that the 
letters patent were diahon Durable to 
the King, inconsistent with the law of 
nations, contrar/to the statutes of the 
realm, and destructive of property and 
trade. The Chancellor’s enemies had 
felt confident of victory, aud had made 
the resolution so strong in order that it 
might be impossible for him to retain 
the Great Seal. They soon found that 
it would have been wise to propose a 
gentler censure. Great numbers of their 
adherents, convinced by Cowper’a argu- 
ments, or unwilling to put a cruel 
stigma on a man of whose .geuius and 
accomplishments the nation was proud, 
stole away before the doors were closed. 
To the general astonishment there were 
only one hundred and thirty three 
Ayes to one hundred and eighty nine 
Noes. That the City of London did 
not consider Somers as the destroyer, 
and his enemies as the protectors, of 
trade, was proved on the following 
morning by the most unequivocal of 
signs. As soon as the news of his 
triumph reached the Royal Exchange, 
the price of stocks went up.f’ 

Some weeks elapsed before the Torieq 
Attackion ventured again to attack him. 
SurDQt. In tiig meantime they amused 
themselves by trying to worry another 
erson whom they hated even more 
itterly. When, in a financial debate, 
the arrangements of the household of 
the Duke of Gloucester were incident- 
ally mentioned, one or two members 
took the opportunity of throwing re- 
flections on Burnet. Burnet’s very 
name sufficed to raise among the High. 
Churchmen a storm of mingled merri- 
ment and anger. The Speaker in vain 
leminded the orators that they were 


wandering from the question. The 
majority was determined to have some 
fun with the Right Reverend Whig, 
and encouraged them to proceed. No- 
thing appears to have been said on the 
other side. The chiefs of the opposi- 
tion inferred from the laughing and 
cheering of the Bishop’s enemies, and 
from the silence of his friends, that 
there would be no difficulty in driving 
from Court, with contumely, the prelate 
whom of all prelates they most detested, 
as the personification of the latitudi- 
narian spirit, a Jack Presbyter in lawn 
sleeves. They, therefore, after the lapse 
of a few hours, moved quite unexpect- 
edly an address requesting the’King to 
remove the Bishop of Salisbury from 
the place of preceptor to the young heir 
apparent. But it soon appeared that 
many who could not help smiling at 
Burnet’s weaknesses did justice to his 
abilities and virtues. The debate was 
hot. The unlucky Pastoral Letter was 
of course not forgotten. It was asked 
whether a man who had proclaimed 
that England was a conquered country, 
a man whose servile pages the English 
Commons had ordered to be burned by 
the hangman, could be a fit instructor 
for an English Prince. Some reviled 
the Bishop for being a Sociuian, which 
he was not, and some for being a Scotch- 
man, which he was. His defenders 
fought his battle gallantly, “ Grant,” 
the}’’ said, “that it is possible to find, 
amidst an immense mass of eloquent 
and learned matter published in de- 
fence of the Protestant religion- and of 
the English Cofistitution, a paragraph 
which, though well intended, was not 
well considered, is th^it error of an 
unguarded minute to outweigh the 
services of more than twenty years ? 
If one House of Commons, by a very 
small majority, censured a little tract 
of which his Lordship was the author, 
let it be remembered that another House 
of Commons unanimously voted thanks 
to him for a work of very different mag- 
nitude and importance, the History of 
the Reformation. And, os to what is 
said about his birthplace, is there not 
already ill humour enough in Scotland ? 
Has not the failure of that unhappy 
expedition to Darien raised a sufficiently 
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bittprfealing a^inst us through out that pr^arious. - In A few weeks he may 
kingdom? Every wise and honest man be dismissed from office, and may find 
is desirous to sooth the angry passions that ha has lost a lucrative profession, 
of our neighbours. And shall''WB, just that he has got nothing hut ar costly 
at this mom^t, exasperate those pas- dignity, that he has been transformed 
sions by proclaiming that to be born from a prosp^us barrister into a men- 
on the north of the Tweed is a disqua- dicant lord. 'Such a risk no wise man 
lification for all honourable trust?” willrun. If, therefore, the state is to bo 
The ministerial members would gladly k well served in the highest ciril post, it 
have permitted the motion to he with- is absolutely necessary that a provision 
drawn. But the opposition, elatpd with should be made for retired Chancellors, 
hope, insisted on dividing, and were The Sovereign is now empowered by 
confounded by finding that, with all Act of Parliament to make such a 


the advantage of a surprise, they were 
only one hundred and thirty three to 
one hundred and seventy three. Their 
defeat would probably have been less 
complete, had not all those members 
who were especially attached to the 
Princess of Denmark voted in the ma- 
jority or absented themselves. Marl- 
borough used all his influence against 
the motion ; and he had strong reasons 
for doing so. He was by no means 
well pleased to see the Commons en- 
gaged in discussing the characters and 
past lives of the persons who were 
placed about the Duke of Gloucester. 
If tho High Churchmen, by reviving 
old stories, succeeded in carrying a 
vote against the Preceptor, it was by 
no means unlikely that some malicious 
Whig might retaliate on the Governor. 
The Governor must have been conscious 
that he was not invulnerable ; nor could 
he absolutely rely nn the support of 
the whole body of Tories ; for it was 
believed that their favourite leader, 
Kochester, thought himself the fittest 
person to superintend the education of 
his grand nephew. 

From Burnet the opposition went 
R nswed Somers. Some Crown 

bu^cT an property near Reigate had been 
somen. granted to Somers by the King. 
In this transaction there was nothing 
that deserved blame. The Great Seal 
ought always to be held by a lawyy of 
the highest distinction; nor can such 
a lawyer discharge his duties in a per- 
fectly efficient manner unless, with the 
jGreat Seal, he accepts a peerage. But 
he may not have accumulated a fortune 
such as win alone suffice to support a 
peerage : his peerage ia permanent ; 
and his tenure of the Great Seal is 


provision out of the public revenue. 
In old times such a provision was 
ordinarily made out of the hereditary 
domain of the Crown. What had been 
bestowed on Somers appears to havo 
amounted, after all deductions, to i\ 
net income of about sixteen hundred a 
year, a sum which will hardly shock 
us who have seen at one time fiv'a 
retired Chancellors enjoying jensions 
of five thousand a year each. For the 
crime, however, of accepting this CTant 
the leaders of the opposition hoped that 
they should bo able to punish Somers 
with disgrace and ruin. One difficulty 
stood in the way. All that he had 
received was but a pittance when com- 
pared with the wealth with which somn 
of his persecutors had been loaded 
by the last two kings of the House of 
Stuart. It was not easy to pass any cen- 
sure on him which should not imply a 
still mt)rp severe censure on two genera- 
tions of Granvilles, on two generations 
of Hydes, and on I wo gen erati fins of 
Finches, At last some ingenious Tory 
thought of a device by which it might 
be possible to strike the enemy without 
wounding friends. )The grants bf Charles 
and James had been made in tiihe of 
peace; and William’s grant to Somerfi 
had been made in time of war. Malice 
eagerly caught at this childish distinc- 
tion. It was moved that any minister 
who had been concerned in passing a 
grant for his own benefit while the 
nation was uftder the heavy taxes of 
the late war had violated his trust; oa 'f 
if the expenditure which is neceasafy^ 
to secure to the country a good ad- 
ministration of justice ought to be 
suspended by war; or as if it were not 
criminal in a govemnient to Squander 
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the resources of tho state in time of 
peace. The motion was made by I ames 
Bryd^a, eldest sen of the Lord Chan- 
doB, the James Brydges who afterwards 
became Duko of ChaudoSj who raised a 
gigantic fortune out of war taxes, to 
squander it in comfortless and tasteless 
ostentation, and who is still remem- 
bered as the Timow’of Pope’s keen and 
brilliant satire. It was remarked as 
eitraordinEiry that Brydges brought 
forward and defended his motion merely 
as the assertion of an abstract truth, 
and aToided all mention of the Chancel- 
lor. It seemed still more extraordinary 
that Howe, whose whole eloquence con- 
sisted in cutting personalities, named 
nobody on this occasio^, and contented 
himself with declaiming in general 
terms against corruption and profusion. 
It was plain that the enemies of Somers 
were at once urged forward by hatred 
and kept back by fear. They knew 
that they could not carry a resolution 
directly condemning him. They, there- 
fore, cunningly brought forward a mere 
speculative proposition which many 
members might be willing to affirm 
without scrutinising it severely. But, 
as soon as the major premiae had been 
admitted, the minor would be without 
difficulty established; and it would be 
impossible to avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that Somers had violated his 
trust. Such tactics, however, have very 
seldom succeeded in English parlia- 
ments; for a little good sense and a 
little BtraightforwardneSB are quite suf- 
ficient to confoimd them. A sturdy 
Whig member, Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
disconcerted the whols scheme of opera- 
tions. " Why this reserve ? ” he. said, 
"Everybody knows your meaning. 
Everybody sees that you have not the 
courage to name the great man whom 
you are t^ing to destroy.” " That is 
false,” cried Brydges : and a stormy 
altercation followed. It soon appeared 
that innocence would again triumph. 
The two parties Beemed to have ex- 
changed characters for one day. The 
friends of the government, who in the 
Parliament were generally humble and 
timorous, took a high tone, and spoke 
ns it hecomas men to speak who are 
defending pers^ted genius and virtue. 


The malecontents, generally so insolent 
and turbulent, seemed to be completely 
cowed. They abased themselves so low 
as to protest, what no human being 
could believe, that they had no inten- 
tion of attacking the dliancellor, and 
had framed their resolution without 
any view to him. Howe, from whose 
lips scarcely anything ever dropped but 
gall and poison, ^ent so far as to say: 
"My Lord Somers is a man of eminent 
merit, of merit so eminent that, if he 
had made a slip, we might well over- 
look it.” At a late hour the question 
Was put; and the motion was rejected 
by a majority of fifty in a house of four 
hundred and nineteen members. It 
was long since there had been so large 
an attendance at a division. 

The ignominious failure of the attacks 
on Somers and Burnet seemed to prove 
that the assembly was coming round 
to a better temper. But the temper of 
a House of Commons left without the 
guidance of a ministry is never to be 
trusted. "Nobody can tell today,” 
said an experienced politician of that 
time, "what the majority may take it 
into their heads to do tomorrow.” Al- 
ready a storm was gathering in which 
tlje Constitution itself was in danger of 
perishing, and from which none of the 
three branches of the legislature escaped 
without serious damage. 

The question of the Irish forfeitures 
had been raised ; and about 
that question the minds of men, of the 
both within and without the 
walls of Parliament, were in a 
strangely excitable state. Can- 
did and intelligent men, what- 
ever veneration they may feel for the 
memory of WilUam, must find it impos- 
sible to deny that, in his eagerness to en- 
rich and aggrandise his personal friends, 
he too often forgot what was due to his 
own reputation and to the public in- 
terest. It is true that in giving away 
the Sid domains of the Crown he did 
only what he had a right to do, and 
what all hia predecessora had done ; 
nor could the most factious opposition 
insist on resuming his grants of those 
domains without resuming at the same 
time the grants of his uncles. But 
between those domains Bud the estates 
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recently forfeited in Ireland thare was 
a distinction, which would not indeed 
have been reco^iaod by the judges, but 
which to a popular assembly might well 
seem to be of grave importance. In 
the year 1€90 a Bill had been brought 
in for applying the Irish forfeitures to 
the public service. That Bill passed 
the Commons, and would probably, 
with large amendments, liave passed 
the Lords, had not the King, who was 
under the necessity of attending the 
Congress at the H put an end to 
tho session. In hi _ ' Houses 
farewell on that occasion, he assured 
them that he should not dispose of the 
property about which they had been 
deliberating, till they should have had 
another opportunity of settling that 
matter. He had, as he thought, strictly 
kept his word ; for he had not disposed 
of this property till the Houses had 
repeatedly met and separated without 
presenting to him any bill on the sub- 
jecL They had had the opportunity 
which he had assured them that they 
should have. They had had more than 
one such opportunity. The pledge 
which he had given had therefore been 
amply redeemed ; and he did not con- 
ceive that he was bound to abstain 
longer from exercising hie undoubted 
prerogative. But, though it could 
hardly be denied that he had literally 
fulfilled hia jfromise, the general opinion 
was that such a promise ought to have 
been more than literally fulfilled. If 
his Parliament, oveirwhelmed with busi- 
ness which could not be postponed with- 
out danger to his throne and to his 
person, had been forced to defer, year 
after year, the consideration of SO large 
and complex a question as that of the 
Irish forfeitures, it ill became him to 
take advantage of such a laches with 
the eagerness of a shrewd attorney. 
Many persons, therefore, who were sin- 
cerely attached to his government, and 
who on principledis approved of resiAip- 
tions, thought the case of these for- 
feitures an exception to the generalrule. 

The Commons had at the close of 
the last session tacked to the Land Tax 
Bill a clause impowering seven Com- 
missioners, who were designated by 
name, to take account of the Irish for- 


feitures ; and the Lords and the King, 
afraid of losing the Land Tax Bill, had 
reluctantly consented to this clause. 
During the recess, the commissioners 
had visited Ireland. They had since 
returned to England. Their report waifl 
soon laid before both Houses, By the 
Tories, and by their allies the republi- 
cans, it was eagerly hailed. It had, 
indeed, been framed for the express 
purpose of flattering and of inflaming 
them. Three of thp commissioners had 
strongly objected to some passages as 
indecorous, and even calumnious ; but 
the other four had overruled every ob- 
jection. Of the four the chief wafl 
Trenchard. He was by calling a pam- 
phleteer, and seems not to have been 
aware that the sharpness of style and 
of temper which may be tolerated in a 
pamphlet is inexcusable in a state paper. 
He was certain that he should be pro- 
tected and rewarded by the party to 
which he owed his appointment, and 
was delighted to have it in his power 
to publish, with perfect security and 
with a semblance jof offlci'il authority, 
bitter reflec^ons on King and ministry, 
Dutch favourites, French refugees, and 
Irish Papists. The consequence was 
that only four names were subscribed 
to the report. The three dissentfents 
presented a separate memorial. As to 
the main facte, however, there was little 
or no dispute. It appeared that more 
than a milliDn of Irish acres, or about 
seventeen hundred thousand English 
acres, an area equal to that of^Iid- 
dlesex, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire 
together, h#d been forfeited during the 
late troubles. But of the value of this 
Ikrge territory very different estimates 
were formed. The commissioners ac- 
knowledged that they could obtain no 
certain information. In the absence of 
such information they conjectured the 
annual rent to he about two hundred 
thousand pounds, and the fee simple to 
bo worth thirteen years’ purchase, that 
is to say, about two millions six hun- 
dred thousand ponnds. They seem not 
to have been aware that much of the 
land had been let very low on perpetual 
leases, and that much was 
with mortgages. A contemporary writer 

T 2 
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who wa5 evidently well acquainted with< 
Ireland, asserted that the authors of 
the report had valued the forfeited pro- 
perty In Carlow at six times the real 
market price, and that the two million 
six hundred thousand pounds, of which 
they talked, would be found to shrink 
to about half a million, which, as the 
exchanges then stood between Dublin 
and London, would have dwindled to 
four hundred thousand pounds by the 
time that it reached the English Ex- 
chequer. It was subsequently proved, 
beyond all dispute, that this estimate 
was very much nearer the truth than 
that which had been formed by Tren- 
chard and Trench ard’s colleagues. 

Of the seventeen hundred thousand 
acres which had been forfeited, above a 
fourth part had been restored to the 
ancient proprietors in conformity with 
the civil articles of the treaty of 
Limerick. About one seventh of the 
remair^ng three fourths had been given 
back to unhappy families, which, 
though they could not plead the letter 
of the treaty, had been thought fit ob- 
jects of clemency. The rast had been 
bestowed, partly on persons whoso ser- 
vices merited all and more than all 
that they obtained, but chiefly on the 
King’s personal friends. Romney had 
obtained a considerable share of the 
royal bounty. But of all the grants the 
largest was to Woodstock, the eldest 
son of Portland ; the next was to Albe- 
marle. An admirer of William cannot 
relati* without pain that he divided be- 
tween these two Voreigners an extent 
of country larger than Hertfordshire. 

This fact, simply reported, would 
have sufficed to excite a strong feeling 
of indignation in a House of Commons 
less irritable and querulous than that 
which then sate at Westminster. But 
Trenchard and his confederates were 
not content with simply reporting the 
fact. They employed all their skill 
to inflame the passions of the majority. 
They at once applied goads to its anger 
and held out baits to its cupidity. 

They censured that part of William’s 
conduct which deserved high praise 
even more severely than that part of 
his conduct for which it is impossible 
to set up any defence. They told the 


Parliament that the old proprietors of 
the soil had been treated with perni- 
cious indulgence ; that the capitulation 
of Limerick had been construed in a 
manner far too favourable to the con- 
quered race ; and that the King had 
suffered his compassion to lead him 
into the error of showing indulgence to 
many who could not pretend that they 
were within the terms of the capitula- 
tion. Even now, after the lapse of 
eight years, it might be possible, by 
instituting a severe inquisition, and by 
giving proper encouragement to in- 
formers, to prove that many Papists, 
who were still permitted to enjoy their 
estates, had taken the side of James 
during the civil war. There would 
thus be a new and plentiful harvest of 
confiscations. The four bitterly com- 
plained that their task had been made 
more difficult by the hostility of per- 
sons who held office in Ireland, and by 
tlie secret influence of great men who 
were interested in concealing the tmth. 
These grave charges were made in 
general terms. No name was men- 
tioned; no fact was specified: no evi- 
dence was tendered. 

Had the report stojeped here, those 
who drew it up might justly have been 
blamed for the unfair and ill natured 
manner in which they had discharged 
their functions; but they could not 
have been accused of usurpnig functions 
which did not belong to them for the 
purpose of insulting the Sovereign and 
exasperating the nation. But these 
men well knew in what way and for 
what purpose they might safely venture 
to exceed their commission. The Act 
of Parliament from which they derived 
their powers authorised them to report 
on estates forfeited during the late 
troubles, It contained not a word 
which could be construed into an 
authority to report on the old heredi- 
tary domain of the Crown. With that 
doiAain they had as little to do as with 
the seignorage levied on tin in the 
Duchy of Cornwall, or with the church 
patronage of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
But they had discovered that a part of 
that domain had been alienated by a 
grant which they could not deny them- 
selves the pleasure of publishing to ths 
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world. It was indeed an unfortunate 
grant, a grant which could not be 
brought to light without much mis- 
chief and much scandal. It was long 
since William had ceased to be the 
lover of Elizabeth Villi ers, long since 
he had asked her counsel or listened to 
her fascinating conversation except in 
the presence of other persons. She 
had been some years married to George 
Hamilton, a soldier who had distin- 
guished himself by his courage in Ire- 
land and Flanders, and who probably 
held the courtier like doctrine that a 
lady is not dishonoured by having been 
the paramour of a king. William was 
well pleased with the marriage, bestowed 
on the wife a portion of the old Crown 
property in Ireland, and created the 
husband a peer of Scotland by the title 
of Earl of Orkney. Assuredly William 
would not have raised his character by 
abandoning to poverty a woman whom 
he had loved, though with a criminal love. 
He was undoubtedly bound, as 4 a man of 
humanity and honour, to provide libe- 
rally for her: but he should have pro- 
vided for her rather by saving from his 
civil list than by alienating his heredi- 
tary revenue. The four male content 
commissioners rejoiced with spiteful 
joy over this discovery. It was in vain 
that the other three represented that 
the grant to Lady Orkney was one' 
with which they had nothing to do, 
and that, if they went out of their way 
to hold it up to obloquy, they might be 
justly said to fly in the King’s face. 
“ To fly in the King’s face ! ” said one 
of the majority; "our business is to 
fly in the King’s face. We were sent 
hero to fly in the King’s face.” With 
this patriotic object a paragraph about 
Lady Orkney’s grant was added to the 
report, a paragraph too in which the 
value of that CTant was so monstrously 
exaggerated that WiDiam appeared to 
have surpaesed the profligate extrmw- 
gancB of hifl uncle Charles. The estate 
bestowed on the countess was valued 
at twenty four thousand pounds a year. 
The truth seems to be that the income 
which she derived firom Ike royal 
bounty, after making allowance for in- 
cumbrances and for the rate of exchange, 
was about four thousand pounds. 


The success of the report was com- 
plete. The nation and its representa- 
tives hated taxes, hated foreign favour- 
ites, and hated Irish Papists ; and here 
was a document which held out the 
hope that England might, at tho ex- 
pense of foreign courtiers and of Popish 
Celts, be relieved fpom a great load of 
taxes. Many, both within and with.- 
out the walls of Parliament, gave entire 
faith to the estimate which the com- 
missioners had formed by a wild guess, 
in the absence of trustworthy informa- 
tion. They gave entire faith also to 
the prediction that a strict inquiry 
would detect many traitors who had 
hitherto been permitted to escape with 
impunity, and that a large addition 
would thus be made to tho extensive 
territory which had .already been con- 
flscated. It was popularly said that, 
if vigorous measures were taken, the 
gain to the kingdom would be not less 
than three hundred thousi^nd pounds a 
year; and almost tho whole of this sum, 
a sum more than sufficient to defray 
the whole glmrge of such an army as 
tho Commons were disposed to keep 
up ill a time of peace, would be raised 
by simply taking away what had been 
unjustifiably given to Dutchmen, who 
would still retain immense wealth 
taken out of English pockets, or un- 
justifiably left tolrishmen, who thought 
it at once the most pleasant and the 
most pious of all employments to cut 
English throats. Tho Lower House 
w^ent to work with the double eager- 
nes.s of rapacity and of animosity. As 
soon as tbe^ report of the four and the 
protest of the three had been laid on 
the table and read by the clerk, it was 
resolved that a Resumplion Bill should 
be brought in. It was then resolved, 
in opposition to the plainest principles 
of justice, that no petition from aiyr 
person who might think himself ag- 
grieved by this bill should ever be re- 
ceived. It w’as necessary to consider 
how the commissioners should bo re- 
munerated for their services : and this 
question was decided with impudent 
injustice. It was determined that the 
commissioners who had signed the re- 
port should receive a thousand pounds 
each. But a large party thought that 
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the dissentient three deserved no re- 
compense; and two of them were 
merely allowed what was thought suf- 
ficient to cover the expense of their 
journey to Ireland. This was nothing 
less than to give notice to every man 
who should ever be employed in any 
similar inquiry t^at, if he wished to 
bo paid, he must report what would 
please the assembly which held the 
purse of the state. In truth the House 
was despotic, and was fast contract- 
ing the vices of a despot. It was proud 
of its antipathy to courtiers ; and it 
was calling into existence a new set of 
courtiers who would study all its 
humours, who would flatter all its 
weaknesses, who would prophesy to it 
smooth things, and who would assuredly 
be, in no respect, leas greedy, less 
faithless, or less abject than the syco- 
phants who bow in the ante-chambers 
of kings. 

Indeed the dissentient commissioners 
had worse evils to apprehend than that 
of being left unremun prated. One of 
them, Sir Hichard Levin^, had men- 
tioned in private to his friends some 
disrespectful expressions which had 
been used by one of his coUengues 
about the King. What he had men- 
tioned in private was, not perhaps very 
discreetly, repeated hy Montague in 
the House. The predominant party 
eagpidy seized the opportunity of worry- 
ing both Montague and Levinz. A 
resolntion implying a severe censure 
on Montague was 'carried. Levinz was 
brought to the bar and examined. The 
four were also in attendance. They 
protested that he had misrepresented 
them. Trenchard declared that he had 
always spoken df His Maj esty as a sub- 
jecfc ought to speak of an excellent 
Sovereign, who had been deceived by 
evil counsellors, and who would bi 
grateful to those who should bring the 
truth to his knowledge. He vehem- 
ently denied that he had called the 
grant to Lady Orkney villain ous. It 
was a word that he never used, a word 
that never cune out of the mouth of a 
gentleman. These assertions will be 
estimated at the proper value by those 
who Eu:e acquainted with Trenchard's 
pamphlets, pamphlets in whii!h the 


shocking word \dllainou3 will without 
difficulty be found, and which are full 
of malignant reflections on WiUiam.* 
But the House was determined not to 
believe Levinz. He was voted a ca- 
lumniator, and sent to the Tower, as an 
example to all who should be tempted 
to apeak truth which the Commons 
might not like to hear. 

Meanwhile the bill had been brought 
in, and was proceeding easily. It pro- 
vided that all the property which had 
belonged to the Crown at the time of 
the accession of James the Second, or 
which had been forfeited to the Crown 
since that time, should be vested in 
trustees. These trustees were named 
in the bill ; and among them were the 
four commissioners who had signed the 
report. All the Irish grants of William 
were annulled. The legal rights of 
^rsons other than the grantees were 
laved. But of those rights the trustees 
were to be judges, and judges withcrut 
appeal. A claimant who gave them 
the trouble of attending to him, and 
could not make out his case, was to be* 
heavily fined. Eewards were offered 
to informers who should discover any 
property which w.as liable to confisca- 
tion, and which had not yet been con- 
fiscated. Though eight years had 
' elapsed since an itrm had been lifted, 
up in thp conquered island against the 
domination of the Englishry, the un- 
happy children of the soil, who had 
been suffered to live, submissive and 
obscure, on their hereditary fields, were 
threatened with a new and severe in- 
quisition into old offences. 

Objectionable as many parts of the 
bill undoubtedly were, nobody who 
knew the House of Commons believed 
it to be possible to carry any amend- 
ment. The King flattered himself that 
a motion for leaving at his disposal a 
third part of the forfeitures would be 
fav^brably received. There can be 

* I ^VB an exampla of Trenchard’e mode of 
showing his profound respect for an excellent 
Sovereign. He speaks thna of the commence- 
ment of ths reign of Henry the Third. “ The 
kingdom was recently dElivered from a bitter 
tyrant, King John, anl had likewise got rid 
of their perfldlons deliverer, the Danphln of 
France, who after the English hgd aocepted 
him for their King, had suxetly vowed their 
extirpation.” 
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little doubt that a compromise would 
have been willingly accepted twelve 
months earlier. But the report had 
made all compromise impossible. Wil- 
liam, however, was bent on trying the 
experiment ; and Vernon consented to 
go on what he considered as a forlorn 
hope. He made his speech and his 
motion : but the reception which he 
met with was such that he did not 
venture to demand a division. This 
feeble attempt at obstruction only made 
the impetuous current chafe the more. 
Howe immediately moved two resolu- 
tions; one attributing the load of debts 
and taxes which lay on the nation to 
the Irish grants ; the other censuring 
all who had been concerned in advising 
or passing those grants. Nobody was 
named; not because the majority was 
inclined to show any tenderness to the 
Whig ministers^ but because some of 
the most objectionable grants had b|en 
sanctioned by the Board of Treasury 
when Godolpliin and Seymour, who 
had great influence with the country 
party, sate at that board. 

Howe’s two resolutions wore laid 
before the King by the Speaker, in 
whose train all the leaders of the op- 
poBition appeared at Kensington. Even 
Seymour, with characteristic effrontery, 
showed himself there as one of the 
chief authors of a vote which pro- 
nounced him guilty of a bretich of duty. 
William’s answer was that he had 
thought himself bound to reward out 
of the forfeited property those who had 
served him welX and especially those 
who had home a principal part in the 
reduction of Ireland. The war, he said, 
had undoubtedly left behind it a heavy^ 
debt; and he should be glad to see 
that debt reduced by just and effectual 
means. This answer wa.s but a bad 
one ; and, in truth, it waa hardly pos- 
sible for him to return a good one. 
He had done what waa indefensible; 
and, by attempting to defend hAnsdf, 
he made his case worse. It was not 
true that the Irish forfeitures, or one 
fifth part of them, had been granted to 
men who had distinguished themselves 
in the Irish war ; and it was not judi- 
mous to hint that those forfeitures 
could not justly be applied to the dis- 


charge of the public debts. The Com- 
mons murmured, and not altogether 
without reason. ‘'His Majesty tells 
us,” they said, "that the debts faU to 
us and the forfeitures to him. We are 
to make good out of the purses of 
Englishmen what was ^ent upon the 
war; and ho is to put into the purses 
of Dutchmen wl^t was got by the 
war.” When the House met again. 
Howe moved that whoever had advise ci 
the Kang to return such an answer was 
an enemy to His Majesty and the 
kingdom ; and this resolution was car- 
ried with some slight modification. 

To whatever criticism William's an- 
swer might be open, he had said one 
thing which well deserved the attention 
of the House. A small part of the for- 
feited property had been bestowed on 
men whose services to the state wbU de- 
served a much larger recompense ; and 
that part could not be resumed without 
gross injustice and ingratitude. An es- 
tate of very moderate value had been 
given, with the title of Earl of Athlone, 
to GinkeU, whose skiU and valour had 
brought tie war in Ireland to a trium- 
phant close. Another estate had been 
given, with the title of Earl of Galway, 
to Rouvigny, who, in the crisis of the 
decisive battle, at the very moment 
when Saint Ruth was waving his hat, 
and exclaiming that the English should 
be beaten back to Dublin, had, at the 
head of a gallant body of horse, strug- 
;led through the morass, turned the 
eft wing of the Celtic army,«nd re- 
trieved the day. 5ut the predominant 
faction, drunk with insolence and ani- 
mosity, made no distinction between 
courtiers who had been enriched by 
injudicious partiality and warriors who 
h^ been sparingly rewarded for great 
exploits achieved in defence of the 
Liberties and the religion of our coun- 
try. Athlone was a Dutchman: Qui- 
way was a Frenchman ; and it did not 
become a good Englishman to say a 
word in favour of either. 

Yet this was not the most flagrant 
injustice of which the Commons were 
guilty. According to the plainest prin- 
ciples of common law and of common 
sense, no man can forfeit any righls 
exc^t those which he ha& AU the 
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donations which William had made he 
had made subject to this limitation. 
But by this limitation the Commons 
Were too anf^ry and too rapacious tp 
bo bound. They determined to vest 
in the trustees of the forfeited lands 
an estate greater than had eVer be- 
longed to the forfeiting landholders. 
Thus innocent persajis were violently 
deprived of property which was theirs 
by descent or by purchase, of property 
which had been strictly respected by 
the King and by his grantees. No 
immunity was granted even to men 
who had fought on the English side, 
even to men who had lined tlid walls of 
Londonderry and rushed on the Irish 
guns at Newton Butler. 

In some cases the Commons showed 
indulgence; but their indulgence was 
not less unjustifiable, nor of less per- 
nicious example, than their severity. 
The ancient rule, a rule which is still 
strictly nTaintained, and which cannot 
ho relaxed without danger of boundless 
profusion and shameless jobbery, is 
that whatever the Parliament grants 
shall be granted to the Sovovign, and 
that no public bounty shall he bestowed 
on any private person except by the 
Sov CTcign. 

The Lower House now, contemptu- 
ously disregarding both principles and 
precedents, took on itself to enrvo 
estates out of the forfeitures for per- 
sons whom it was inclined to favonr. 
To the Duke of Ormond especially, who 
ranked among the Tories and was dis- 
tinguished by his dislike of the foreign- 
ers, marked partiality was shown. Some 
of his friends, indeed, hoped that they 
should he able to insert in the bill a 
clause bestowing on him all the con- 
fiscated estates in the county of Tip- 
perary. But they found that it would 
ho prudent in them to content them- 
selves with conferring on him a boon 
smaller in amount, but equally ob- 
jectionable in principle. He had owed 
very large debts to persons who had 
forfeited to tho Crown all that be- 
longed to them. Those debta were 
thereforo now due from him to the 
Crown. The House determined to 
make him a present of tlie whole, that 
very House which would not consent 


to leave a single acre to the general 
who had stormed Athlon e, who had 
gained the battle of Aghrim, who 
had entered Galway in triumph, and , 
who had received the submission of 
Limerick. 

That a bill bo violent, so unjust, and 
so unconstitutional would pass the 
Lords without considerable alterations 
was hardly to be expected. The ruling 
demagogues, therefore, resolved to join 
it with the bill which granted to the 
Crown a land tax of two shillings in 
the pound for the service of the next 
year, and thus to place the Upper 
House under the necessity of either 
passing both bills together without the 
change of a word, or rejecting both 
together, and leaving the public cre- 
ditor unpaid and the nation defence- 
less, 

Tliere was great indignation among 
the Peers. They were not indeed 
more disposed than the Commons to 
approve of tlie manner in which the 
Irish forfeitures had been granted 
aw’iiy ; for the aiitipatliy to the foreign- 
ers, strong as it was in the nation 
generally, was strongest in the highest 
ranks. Old barons were angiy at seeing 
themselves preceded by new earls from 
Holland and Guelders. Garters, gold 
keys, white staves, rangerships, which 
had been considered as peculiarly 
belonging to the hereditary grandees 
of the realm, were now intercepted by 
aliens. Every English nobleman felt 
that his chance of obtaining a share of 
the favours of tlie Crown was Bpriously 
diminished by the competition of Ben- 
tincks and Keppels, Auverquerques and 
J^ulesteins. But, though the riches 
and dignities heaped on the little knot 
of Dutch courti&rs might disgust him, 
the recent proceedings of the Commons 
could not but disgust him still more. 
The authority, the respectability, the 
existence of his order were threatened 
with aestruction. Not only, — such 
were the just complaints of the Peers, 
— not , only %re we to be deprived iDf 
that coordinate legislative power to 
which we are, by the constitution of 
the realm entitled. We are not to 
be allowed even a, suspensive veto. 
We are not to dare to remonstrate, to 
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suggest an amendment, to otfer a 
reason, to ask for an eiplanatiDn. 
Whenerer the other House has passed 
bill to which it is known that 'we 
have strong objections, that bill is tb 
be tacked to a bill of supply. If we 
niter it, we arc told that we are attack- 
ing the most sacred privilege of the 
representatives of the people, and that 
WB must either take the whole or reject 
the whole. If we reject the whole, 
public credit is shaken; the Royal Ex- 
change is in confusion ; the Bank stops 
payment; the army is disbanded ; the 
fleet is in mutiny; the island is left, 
without one regiment, without one 
frigate, at the mercy of every enemy. 
The danger of tlirowing out a bill of 
supply is doubtless great. Yet it may 
nn the whole be better that we should 
face that diiiigcr, once for all, than that 
we should consent to be, what wo are 
fast becoming, a body of no more im- 
portance tlnin tile Convocation. 

Animated by such feelings as these, 
a party in the Upper House was eager 
to take the earliest opportunity of 
making a stand. On the fourth of 
April, the second reading was moved. 
Near a hundred lords were present. 
Somers, whose serene wisdom and per- 
suasive eloquence had seldom been 
more needed, was confined to his room 
by illness ; and his place on the wool- 
sack was supplied by the* Earl of 
Bridgewater. Several orators, both 
Whig and Tory, objeef^d to proceeding 
farther. But the chiefs of both parties 
thought it better to try the almost 
hopeless experiment of committing the 
bill and sending it back amended to 
tlie Commons. The second reading 
was carried by seventy votes to twenty 
three. It was remarked that both 
Portland and Albemarle voted in the 
majority. ' 

In the Committee and ou the third 
reading several amendments wera pro- 
posed and carried. Wharton, the bold- 
est and most active of the Whig peers, 
an^the Lord Privy Seal Lohsdale, one 
of the most moderate and reasonable of 
the Tories, took the lead, and were 
fetrenuDU.^ly supported by the Lord 
President Pembroke, and by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who seems on 


this occasion to havo a little forgotten 
his habitual sobriety and caution. Two 
natural sons of Charles the Second, 
Richmond and Southampton, who had 
strong personal reasuns for disliking 
resjLimption bills, were zealous on the 
same side. No peer, however, as far 
as can now be discovered, ventured to 
defend the way inP which William had 
disposed of his Irish domains. That 
provisions which annulled the grants 
of those domains w^'ero left untouched. 
But the words of which^tha effect was 
to vest in the parliamentary trustee# 
property which had never been for- 
feited to the King, and had never been 
given away by him, were altered; and 
tho clauses by which estates and sums 
of money were, in defiance of constitu- 
tional principle and of immemorial 
practice, bestow’ed on persons who were 
favourites of the Commons, were so far 
modified as to be, in form, somewhat 
less exceptionable. The bill, improved 
by these changes, was sent down by two 
Judges to the Lower House. 

The Lower House was all in a flame. 
There was^ow no difference of opiniott^ 
there. Even those members who 
thought that the Resumption Bill and 
the Land Tax Bill ought nob to liave 
been tacked together, yet felt that, sinco 
those bills had been tacked together, it 
was impossiblo to agree to tho amend- 
ments made by the Lords without sur- 
rendering one of the most precious pri- 
vileges of tho Commons. The amend- 
ments w'cro reject^jd without dUc dis- 
sentient voice. R was resolved that a 
conference should bo demanded; and 
the geiitlPmpn who were to manage the 
conference were instnictcd to say merely 
that tho Upper House had no right to 
alter a money hill ; that the point had 
long bpen settled and was tno clear for 
argument; that they should leave tho 
bill with tho Lords, and that they 
should leave with the Lords also tho 
responsibility of stopping the suppUea 
which were necessary for the public 
service. Several votes of menacing 
sound were passed at the same sitting. * 
It was Monday the eighth of ApnL 
Tuesday the ninth was allowed to the 
other House for reflection and repent- 
ance. It was resolved that on the 
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Wednesday morning the question of the 
Irish forfeitures should again he taken 
■into consideration, and that every mem- 
ber who was in town should he then in 
his place on petil of the highest dis- 
pleasure of the House. It was mogred 
and carried that every Privy Counoillor 
who had been concerned in procuring 
or passing any exofbitant grant for his 
r* own benefit had been guilty of a high 
crime ‘and misdemeanour. Lest the 
Courtiers should flatter themselves that 
this was meaijt to he a mere abstract 
^proposition, it was ordered that a list 
of the members of the Privy Council 
should be laid on the table. As it was 
thought not improbable th‘at the crisis 
might end in an appeal to the constitu- 
ent bodies, nothing was omitted which 
could excite out of doors a feeling in 
iavour of the bill. The Speaker was 
directed to print and publish the report 
signed l;>y the four Comihissi oners, not 
accompanied, as in common justice it 
ought to have been, by the' protest of 
the three dissentients, but accompanied 
by several extracts from the journals 
which were thought likely ‘to produce 
an impression favourable to the House 
and unfavourable to the Court. All 
these resolutions passed without any 
division, and without, as far as appears, 
any debate. There was, indeed, much 
speaking; but all on one side. Seymour, 
Harley, Howe, Harcourt, Shower, Mus- 
gravB, declaimed, one after another, 
about the obstinacy of the other House, 
the alarming state rpf the country, the 
dangers which thr^tened the public 
peace and the public credit. If, it was 
Said, none but Englishmen ^ate in the 
Parliament and in the Council, we^ 
might hope that they would relent at 
the thought of the calamities which 
impend over England. But we Jiu-ve to 
deal with men who are not Englishmen, 
with men who consider this country 
B0 their own only for evil, as their 
property, not as their home; who, 
when they have gorged themselves with 
our wealth, will, without one uneasy 
feeling, leave us sunk in bankruptcy, 
distracted by fadion, exposed without 
defence to invasion. “A new war/’ 
said one of these orators, " a new war, 
Bfl long, as bloody, and as costly as the 


last, would do less mischief than has 
been done by the introduction of that 
batch of Dutchmen among the barons 
of Ihe realm.” Another was so absuri 
as to call on the House to declare that 
whoever should advise a dissolution 
would be guilty of high treason. ■ A 
third gave utterance to a sentiment 
which it is difficult to understand how 
any assembly of civilised and Christian 
men, even in a moment of strong ex- 
citement, should have heard without 
horror. “They object to tacking, do 
they? Let them take care that they 
do not provoke us to tack in '^flriiest. 
How would they like to have Ibills of 
supply with bills of attainder tacked to 
them?” This atrocious threat, worthy 
of the ^ibune of the French Conven- 
tion ifi’-lhB worst days of the Jacobin 
tyrannyi B»ems to have passed unreprc- 
h ended. It was meant — such at least 
was the impression at the Dutch Em- 
bassy — to intimidate Somers. He was 
confined by illness. He had been un- 
able to take any public part in the 
proceedings of the Lords ; and he had 
privately blamed them for engaging in 
a 'Conflict in which he justly thought 
th^lt, they could not be victorious. 
Nevertheless, the Tory leaders hoped 
that they might be able to direct against 
him the whole force of the storm which 
they had raised. Seymour, in particu- 
lar, encouraged by the wild and almost 
savage temper of his hearers, harangued 
with rancorous violence against the 
wisdom and the virtue which presented 
thetfitrongest contraat to his own tur- 
bulence, insolence, fakthksfiness, and 
rapacity. No doubt, he said, the Lord 
Chancellor was a man of parts. Any- 
body might be glad to have for counsel 
so acute and eloquent an advocate. 
But a Very good advocate might be a 
very bad minister ; and, of all the 
ministers who had brought the king- 
domri. into difficulties, this plausible 
fair-spoken person was the moet dan- 
gerous. Nor was the old reprobate 
ashamed to add that he was afraid^at 
his Lordehip was no better than a 
Hobbist in religion. 

After a long sitting the members 
separated ; but they reassembled early 
on the morning of the following day, 
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Tuesday the ninth of April. A con- 
ference was held ; and Seymour, as 
chief manager for the Commons, re- 
turned the hill and the amendments to 
the Peers In the manner which had 
been prescribed to him. From the 
Painted Chamber ha went back to the 
Lower House, and imported what had 
passed. “If,” he said, “I may ven- 
ture to judge by the looks and manner 
of their Lordships, all will go right.” 
But within half an hour evil tidings 
came through the Court cf Requests 
and the lobbies. The Lords had di- 
rided on the question whether they 
would adhere to their amendments. 
Forty seven had voted for adhering, 
and thirty four for giving way. The 
Hou^e of Commons broke ^ up with 
gloomy looks, and in grea^t'.Q^tation. 
All London looked forward to the neit 
day with painful forebodings. The 
general feeling was in favour of the 
bill. It was rumoured that the ma- 
jority which had determined to stand 
by the amendments had been swollen 
by several prelates, by several of the 
iliegitimate sons of Charles the Second, 
and by several needy and greedy cour- 
tiers. The cry in all the public ^aces 
of resort was that the nation would be 
ruined by the three B’s, Bishops, Bas- 
tards, and Beggars. On Wednesday 
the tenth, at length, the contest came 
to a decisive issue. Both Houses were 
early crowded. The Lords demanded 
a conference. It was held; and Pem- 
broke delivered back to Seymour the 
bill and the amendments, togethdt with 
a paper containing a concise, but lu- 
minous and forcible, exposition of the 
grounds on which the Lords conceivefl 
themselves to be acting in a constitu- 
tion il and strictly defensive manner. 
This paper was read at the bar : but, 
whatever effect it may now produce on 
a dispassionate student of history, it 
produced none on the thick rflnks of 
country gentleman. It was instantly 
rj^lved that the biU should again h« 
slmt back to the Lords with a peremp- 
tory announcement that the Commons’ 
determination was unalterable. 

The Lords again took the amend- 
ments into consideration. During the 
last forty eight hours, great exertioi^s 


had been made in various quarters to 
avert a complete rupture between the 
Houses. The statesmen of the Junto 
were far too wise not to see that it 
would be madness’ to continue the 
struggle longer. It was indeed neces- 
sary, unless the King and the Lords 
were to be of as little weight in the 
State as in 1648,* unless the House of 
Commons was not merely to exercised, 
general control over the government, 
but to be, as in the days of the Rump, 
itself the whole government, the sole 
legislative chamber, the fountain from 
which were to flow aU those favours 
which had hitherto been in the gift of 
the Crown, that a determined stand 
should he made. But, in order that 
such a stand might he successful, the 
ground must he carefully selected; for 
a defeat might he fatal. The Lords 
must wait for some occasion on which 
their privileges would he houpdup with 
the privileges of all Englishmen, for 
some occasion on which the constituent 
bodies would, if an appeal were made 
Jo them, ^disavow the acts of the repre- 
sentative body; and this was not such 
an occasion. The enlightened and 
large minded few considered tacking as 
a practico so pernicious that it would 
be justified only by an emergency 
which would justify a resort to phy- 
sical force. But, in the many, tacking, 
when employed for a popular end, ex- 
cited little or no disapprobation. The 
public, which seldom troubles itself 
with nice distinetions, coulcT not be 
made to understand thftt the question 
at i8su|5 was any other than this, 
whether a sum whifeh was vulgarly 
estimated at millions, and which un- 
doubtedly amounted to some hundreds 
of thousands, should be employed in 
paying the debts of the state and alle- 
viating the load of taxation, or in 
making Dutchmen, who were already 
too rich, still richer. It was evident 
that on that question the Lords could 
not hope to have tho countiy with 
them, and tbaflj if a general election 
took place while that question was un- 
settle^ the new Hottse of Commons 
would be even more mktinous and im- 
practicable than the present House. 
8omers, in his sick chamber, had 
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given this opinion. Orford had voted 
for the bill in every stage. Montague, 
though no longer a minister, had ob- 
tained admission to the royal closet, 
and had strongly represented to the 
King the dangers which threatened 
the state. The King had at length 
consented to let it bo understood that 
he considered the pdssing of the bill 
^9 on the whole the less of two great 
evils. *It was soon clear tliat the 
temper of the Peers had undergone a 
considerable alteration since the pre- 
ceding day. Scarcely any, indeed, 
changed sides. But not a few ab- 
stained from voting. Wharton, who 
had at first spoken powerfully for the 
amendments, left town for Newmarket. 
On the other hand, some Lords who 
had not yet taken thoir part came down 
to givo a healing vote. Among them 
were the two persons to whom the 
education of the young heir apparent 
had been entrusted, Marlborough and 
Buniet. Marlborough showed his 
usual prudence. He had remained 
neutral^mie by taking a part he must 
have 0l|Wlcd either the House of 
Commoui or the King. He took a 
piirt.aa doou as he saw that it was 
poslihle to please both. Burnet, 
alarmed for the public peace, was in 
a state of great excitement, and, as 
was usual with him when in such a 
state,' forgot, dignity and decoiaim, 
called out “stulf” in a very audible 
voice while a noble Lord was haran- 
guing irt- favour of amendments, 
and was in great danger of being re- 
primanded at the bar or delivered over 
to Black Rod. The motion oif which 
the division took place was that the 
House do adhere to the amendments. 
Tl^itre were forty contents and thirty 
SEiVen not contents. Proxies were 
fialled ; and the numbers were found 
'to be exactly even. In the Houso of 
IjowIs there is no casting vote. When 
the numbers are even, the non contents 
liavB it. The motion to adhere had 
therefore been- negatifed. But this 
was not enough. It was necessary 
tJiat an affirmative resolution should 
be moved to tJia effect that the House 
agreed to the bill witliout amendments; 
and, if the numbers should again bo 


equal, this motion would also be lost. 
It was nil anxious moment. Fortu- 
nately the Primate’s heart failed him. 
He had obstinately fought the battle 
down to the last stage. But he pro- 
bably felt that it was no light thing to 
take on himself, and to bring on his 
order, the responsibility of throwing 
the whole kingdom into confusion. He 
.started up and hurried out of the House, 
beckoning to some of his brethren. His 
brethren followed him with a prompt 
obedience, which, serious as the crisis 
was, caused no small merriment. In 
consequence of this defection, the mo- 
tion to agree was carried by a majority 
of five. Meanwhile the members of 
the other House had been impatiently 
waiting for news, and had been alter- 
nately elated and depressed by the 
reports which followed one another in 
rapid succession. At first it was con- 
fidently expected that the Peers would 
yield; and there was general good 
humour. Then came intelligence that 
the majority of the Lords present had 
voted for adhering to the amendments. 

I believe," so Vernon wrote the next 
day, “ I believe there was not one man 
in tho House that did not think the 
nation ruined." Tho lobbies were 
cleared: the back doors were locked : 
the keys were laid on the table: the 
Seijeaiit at Arms was directed to take 
his post at the front door, and to suffer 
no member to withdraw. An awful 
interval followed, during which the 
angry passions of the assembly seemed 
to be subdued by terror. Some of the 
leaders of the opposition, men of grave 
character and of large property, stood 
aghast at finding that they were en- 
gaged, — they scarcely knew how, — in 
a conflict such ns thoy had not at all 
expected, in a conflict in wliieh they 
could he victorious only at the expense 
of tho peace and order of societ}". Even 
Seymow was sobered by tho greatness 
and nearness of tho -danger. Even 
Howe thought it advisable to hold con- 
ciliatory language. It was no time, ho 
said, for wrangling. Court party and 
country party were Englishmen alike. 
Their duty was to forget all past griev- 
ances, and to cDopenite heartily for tho 
purpose of saving the country. 
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In a moment all was changed. A 
message from the Lords was announced. 
It was a message which lightened 
many heavy hearts. The bill had been 
passed without amendments. 

The leading malecontents, who, a 
Somers minutps before, scared by 

Bpain nt- finding that tlicir violencB had 
tttck.eJ. brought on a crisis for which 
they were not prepared, had talked 
about the duty of mutual forgiveness 
and close union, instantly became again 
as rancorous as cA’er. One danger, they 
said, WMS over. So far well. Eut it 
was the duty of the representatives of 
tl\e people to take such steps as might 
make it impossible that there shuiild 
ever again bo such danger. Every ad- 
viser of the Crown, who had been con- 
cerned in the procuring or passing of 
any exorbitant grant, ought to be px- 
cludcd from all access to the royal 
ear. A list of the pri^y councillors, 
furnishpil in coiiforniity with the order 
made two days before, was on the table. 
That list the clerk wais ordered to read. 
Prince George of Denmark and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury pa.ssed with- 
out remark. Eut, as soon as the Chan- 
cellor’s name had been pronounced, the 
rage of his enemies broke forth. Twice 
already, in the course of that stormy 
session, they had attempted to ruin his 
fame and his fortunes ; and twice his 
imiocencB and his calm fortitude had 
confounded all their politics. Perhaps, 
in the state of excitement to which the 
House had been wrought up, a third 
attack on him might be successful. 
Orator after orator declaimed against 
him. He was the great offender. He 
was responsible for all the grievunces, 
of which the nation complained. He 
had obtained exorbitant grants for 
himself. He had defended the exorbi- 
tant grants obtained by others. He 
had not, indeed, been able, in the late 
dehat PS, to ruise his own voice against 
the just demands of the nation, Eut it 
might well be suspected that he had in 
spcrct prompted the ungracious answer 
of the King and encouraged tho perti- 
nacious resistance of the Lords. Sir 
John Levison Gower, a- noisy and acri- 
monious Tory, called for impeachment. 
But Musgravc, an abler and more ex- 


perienced politician, saw that, if tho 
imputations which the opposition had 
been in the habit of throwing on the 
Chancellor were exhibited with the 
precision of illegal charge, their futility 
would excite universal derision, and 
thought it more expedient to move that 
the House should, without assigning 
any reason, req^ueit the King to remove 
Lord Somers from His Majesty’s couu^ 
sels and presence for ever. Cowper 
defended his persecuted friend with 
great eloquence and effect ; and he was 
warmly supported by many members 
who had been zealous for the resump- 
tion of the Irish grants. Only a hun- 
dred and six members w’ent into tho 
lobby with Musgrave; a hundred and 
sixty seven voted against him. Such a 
division, in such a House of Commons, 
and on such a day, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the respect which the great 
qualities of Somers had extorted oven 
from his political enemies. " 

The clerk then wont on with the list. 
The Lord President and the Lord Privy 
Seal, who were well known to have 
stood up strongly for the privileges of 
the Lords, were reviled by soma angry 
members; but no motion waa made 
against either. And spon the Tories 
became uneasy in their turn: for the 
name of the Duke of Leeds was read. 
He was ono of themselves. They wTro 
very unwilling to put a stigma on him. 
Yet how could they, just after declaim- 
ing against the Chancellor for accepting 
a very moderate api well earned pro- 
vision, undertake the defence of a 
statesman who had, out of grants, 
pardons "and bribes, accumulated a 
princely fortune? There was actually 
on the table evidence that His Grace 
was receiving from the bounty of tho 
Crown more than thrico as much as 
had been bestowed on Somers; and 
nobody could doubt that His Grace’s 
secret gains had very far exceeded those 
of which there was evidence on tho tabic 
It was accordingly moved that the 
House, which liai indeed been sitting 
many hours, should adjourn. Tha mo- 
tion was lost; but neither party was 
disposed to move that the consideration 
of the list should be resumed. It was 
however resolved, without a divisdon 
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that an Euidresa should be presented to 
th« Iting, requesting that no person 
not a native of his dominions, Prince 
George excepted, might be admitted to 
the Privy Council either of England or 
of Ireland. The evening was now far 
spent The candles had been some 
time lighted ; and the House rose. So 
ended one of the nn^t anxious, turbu- 
lent, and variously eventful days in the 
long Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land. 

What the morrow would have pro- 
Proro^ ducad if time had been allowed 
pwiii for a renewal of hostilities 
ment- Can only be guessed. The sup- 
plies had been voted. The King was 
determined not to receive the address 
which requested him to disgrace his 
dearest and most trusty. friends. In- 


Thb, health of James had b^n during 
^ some years declining : and he 
jnmsi the had at length, on Good Friday, 
BrooniL 1701 , Buffored a shock from 
which he had never recovered. While 
he was listening in his chapel to the 
solemn service of the day, he fell 
down in a fit, and remained long in- 
sensible. Soma people imagined that 
the words of the anthem which his 
choristers were chanting had produced 
in him emotions too violent to bo 
borne by an enfeebled body and mind. 
For that anthem was taken ifrom the 
plaintive elegy in which a servant of 
the true God, chastened hy many sor- 
rows and humiliations, banished, home- 
sick, and living on the bounty of 
strangere, bewailed the fallen throne 
and the desolate Temple of Sion : 
“ Bemember, 0 Lord, what is come 
upon Ufl ; consider and behold .our 
reproach. Our inheritance is turned 
to Btrangers, our houses to aliens ; the 
crown is fallen from our head. Where- 
fore dost thou forget us for ever ?” 

The King’s malady proved to be 
paralytic. Fagon, the first physician 
of the French Court, and, on medical 


deed he would have prevented the 
passing of that address by proroguing 
Parliament on the preceding day, had 
not t'iie Lords risen the moment after 
they had agreed to the Resumption 
Bill. He had actually come from Ken- 
sington to the Treasury for that pur- 
pose ; and his robes and crown were in 
readiness. He now took care to be at 
Westminster in good time. The Com- 
mons had scarcely met when the knock 
of Blacdc Rod was heard. They repaired 
to the other House. The bills were 
passed; and Bridgewater, by the royal 
command, prorogued the Parliament. 
For the first time since the Revolution 
the session closed without a speech 
from the throne. William was too 
angry to thank the Commons, and too 
prudent to reprimand them. 


questions, the oracle of all Europe, pre- 
scribed the waters of Bourbon. Lewis, 
with all his usual generosity, sent to 
Saint Germains ten thousand crowns 
in gold for the charges of the journey, 
and gave orders that every town along 
the road should receive his good bro- 
ther with all the honours due to 
royalty.* 

James, after passing some time at 
Bourbon, returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Paris with health so far re- 
established that he was able to take 
exercise on horseback, but with judg- 

I mont and niemory evidently impaired. 

^Outlie thirteenth of September, he had 
a second fit in his chapel ; and it soon 
became clear that this was a final 
stroke. He rallied the last energies 
of his failing body and mind to testify 
his firm belief in the religion for which 
he hid sacrificed so much. He received 
the Jist sacraments with every mark of 
devotion, exhorted his son to hold fast 
to the true faith in spite of all tempta- 
tions, and entreated Middleton, who, 
almost alone among the courtiers 


* Idfe of JamoB ; St. Simon; Dangcan. 
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assembled in the bedchamber, pro- 
fessed himself a Protestant, to take 
refuge from doubt and error in the 
bosom of the one infallible Church. 
After the extreme unction had been 
administered, James dedared that he 
pardoned all his enemies, and named 
particularly the Prince of Orange, the 
Princess of Denmark, and the Em- 
peror. The Emperor’s name he re- 
peated with peculiar emphasis : " Take 
notice, father,” ha said to the confessor, 
“ that I forgive the Emperor with aU 
my heart.” It may perhaps seem 
strange that ho should have found this 
the hardest of all exercises of Chris- 
tian chdrit3\ But it must he remem- 
bered that the Emperor was the only 
Roman Catholic Prince still living who 
had been accessory to tlie Revolution, 
and that James might not unnaturally 
consider Roman Catholics who had 
been accessory to the RevolutiMi as 
more inexcusably guilty than heretics 
who might have deluded themselves 
into the belief that, in violating their 
duty to him, they were discharging 
their duty to God. 

While James was still able to under- 
stand what was said to him, and mak^ 
intelligible answers, Lewis visited him 
twice. The English exiles observed 
that the Moat Christian King was to 
the last considerate and kind in the 
very slightest matters which concerned 
his unfortunate guest. He would not 
allow his coach to enter the court of 
Saint Germains, lest the noiso of the 
wheels should be heard in the sick 
room. In both interviews he was gra- 
cious, friendly, and even tender. But 
he carefully abstained from saying | 
anything about the future position of 
the family which was about to lose its 
head. Indeed he could say nothing; 
for he had not yet made up his own 
mind. Soon, however, it became ne- 
cessary for him to form some rSsolu- 
tion. On the sixteenth James Sank 
into a stupor which indicated the ^ear 
approach of death. While he lay in 
this helpless state, Madame de Main- 
tenon visited his consort. To this 
visit many persons who were hkely to 
be well informed attributed a long 
BBriea of great events. We cannot 


wonder that a Woman should have been 
moved to pity by the misery of a 
woman; that a devout Roman Catholic 
should have taken a deep interest in the 
fate of a family persecuted, as she con- 
ceived, solely for being Roman Catho- 
lics; or that the pride of the widow of 
Scarron should have been intensely 
gratified by the ^upplicaRons of a 
daughter of Este and a Queen of Ehg-^ 
land. From mixed motives, probably, 
the wife of Lewis promised her power- 
ful protection to the wife of James. 

Madame de Maintenon wds just leav- 
ing Saint Germains when, on the brow 
of the hill which overlooks the vaR^ 
of the S^ine, she met her husband, who 
had comii to ask after his guest. It 
was probably at this moment that he 
wa» persuaded to form a resolution, of 
which neither he nor she by whom ha 
was governed foresaw the consequences. 
Before he announced that resolution, 
however, he observed all thJ decent 
forma of deliberation. A council was 
held that evening at Marli, and was 
attended by the princes of the blood 
and by the ministers of state. The 
question was propounded, whether, 
when God should take James the Se- 
cond of England to himself, France 
should recognise the Pretender as King 
James the Third? 

The ministers were, one and all, 
against the recognition. Indeed, it 
seems difficult to understand how any 
person who had any pretensions to the 
name of statesman should ha'w been 
□f a different opiniSn. Torcy took his 
stand on the ground that to recognise 
the Princp of Wales would be to violate 
the Treaty of Byswick. This was in- 
deed an impregnable position. By that 
treaty His Mo.st Chri^an Majesty had 
bound himself to do nothing which 
could, directly or indirectly, disturb the 
existing order of things in England. 
And in what way, except by an actual 
invasion, could he do more to disturb 
the existing order of things in England 
than by solemnly declaring, in the.fiice 
of the whole world, that he did not 
consider that order of things os lemti- 
mate, that he regarded the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement os 
nullities, and the King in poifieseiou 
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as an usurper? The recognition would 
then be a breach of faith: and, even if 
all considerations of morality were set 
aside, it was plain that it would, at that 
moment, be wise in the French govern- 
ment to avoid everything which could 
with plausibility be represented as a 
breach of ^ith. The crisis was a vei^ 
peculiar one. Th» great diplomatic 
jVictory won by Franco in the preceding 
year had excited the fear and hatred 
of her neighbours. Neverthelc.ss there 
was, as yet, no great coalition against 
her. The House of Austria, indeed, 
had appealed to arms. But with the 
House of Austria alone the House of 
Bourbon could easily deal. , Other 
powers w'Pi’e still looking in doubt to 
England for the signal ; and England, 
though her aspect was sullen and me- 
nacing, still preserved neutrality. That 
neutrality would not have lasted so 
long, if William could have relied on 
the support of his Parliament and of 
his people. In his Parliament there 
were agents of France, who, though 
few, had obtained so much influence 
by clamouring against standing armies, 
profuse grants, and Dutch favourites, 
that they were often blindly followed 
by the majority; and Ms people, dis- 
tracted by domestic .factions, un- 
accustomed to busy themselves about 
Qpntinental politics, and remembering 
with bitterness the di.sastera and bur- 
dens of the last war, the carnage of 
Landen, the loss of the Smyrna fleet, 
the hmd tax at four shillings in the 
pound, hesitated about engaging in 
another contest, and would probably 
contiiiiiB to hesitate while ho^ontinued 
to live. He could not live long. ItJ 
had, indeed, often been prophesied that 
his death was at hand; and the pro- 
phets had hitherto been mistaken. But 
there wa^ now no possibility of mistake. 
His cough was more violent than ever; 
his legs were swollen ; his eyes, once 
bright and dear as thoso of a falcon, 
had grown dim ; he who, on the day 
□f the Boyne, had been sixteen ho\u:s 
on the backs of different horses, could 
now ^vith great difficulty creep into his 
state coach.* The vigorous intellect, 

^ _ April ".SI 

• PouBdn to TDrcy, ^ 1701. "Leroi 


and the intrepid spirit, remained ; but 
on the body fifty years had done the 
work of ninety. In a few months the 
vaults of Westminster would receive 
the emaciated and shattered frame 
which was animated by the most far- 
sighted, the most daring, the most 
oommanding of souls. In a few months 
the British throne would be filled by a 
w'oman whose understanding was well 
knoivn to be feeble, and who was be- 
lieved to lean towards the party wdiich 
was averse from war. To get over 
those few months without an open and 
violent rupture should have been the 
first object of the French government. 
Every engagement should have been 
punctually fulfilled : every occasion of 
quarrel should ‘ have been .studiou-sly 
avoided. Nothing should have been 
spared which could quiet the alarms 
and sooth the wounded pride of neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The House of Bourbon was so situ- 
ated that one year of moderation might 
not improbably be rewarded by thirty 
years of undisputed ascendancy. Wa.s 
it possible the politic and experienced 
Lewis would at sucli a conjuncture offer 
a new and most galling provocation, 
not only to William, who.se animosity 
was already as great as it could be, but 
to tho people whom William had hi- 
therto been vainly endeavouring to 
inspire with animosity resembling his 
own ? How often, since the ‘Revolution 
of 168B, had it seemed that the English 
were thoroughly weai-y of the new go- 
vernment. And how often had the 
detection of a Jacobite plot, or the ap- 
proach of a French armament, changed 
the whole face of things. All at once 
tho grumbling liad. ceased, the grum- 
blers had crowded to sign loyal ad- 
dresses to the usurper, had formed 
associations in support of his authority, 
had eared in arms at the head of 
the ijiilitia, crying God save King Wil- 
liam. So it would be now. Most of 
thoso who had taken a pleasure in cross- 
ing him on the question of his Dutch 

d’Angletcrre tonsso plus qu’il n’a jamnia fait, 
et see jambea sent fort enttC'es. Jc le via bier 
Bortir du prGcha dc Saint James. Jo lo trouvo 
fort case^, lea yeux (itoLnta, et il eut bcaucoiip 
da peine a monter en carroaso.” 
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guards, on the question of His Irish 
grants, would be moved to vehement 
resentment when they learned that 
Lewis had, in direct violation of a 
treaty, determined to force on England 
a hing of his own religion, a king bred 
in his own dominions, a king who would 
be at Westminster what Philip was at 
Madrid, a great feudatory of France. 

These arguments were concisely but 
clearly and strongly urged by Torcy in 
a paper which is still extant, and which 
it is difficult to believe that his master 
can have read without great misgiv- 
ings.^ On one side were the faith of 
treaties, the peace of Europe, the W'fil- 
fare of France, nay, the selfish interest 
of the House of Bourbon. On the other 
side were the influence of an artful 
woman, and the promptings of vanity 
which, we must in candour acknowledge, 
was ennobled by a mixture of compas- 
sion and chivalrous generosity. The 
King determined to act in direct oppo- 
sition to the advice of all his ablest 
servants ; and the princes of the blood 
applauded his decision, as they would 
have applauded any decision which he 
had announced. Nowhere was he re- 
garded with a more timorous, a more 
slavish, respect than in his own family. 

On the following day he went again 
to Saint Germains, and. attended by a 
splendid retinue, entered James’s bed- 
chamber. The dying man scarcely 
opened his heavy eyes, and then closed 
them again. “ I have something,” said 
Lew'is, of great moment to communi- 
cate to Your Majesty.” The courtiers 
who filled the room took this as a signal 
to retire, and were crowding towards 
the door, when they were stopped by 
that commanding voice ; Let nobody 
withdraw. I come to tell Your Majesty 
that, whenever it shall please God to 
take you from us, I will be to your son 
w’hat I have been to you, and will 
acknowledge him as King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” The En^ish 
exiles who were standing round the 
couch fell on their knees. Soma buret 
into tears. Some poured forth praises 
and blessings with clamour such aa was 

• Mi5niDiro but la proposition de reconnoitre 
au prince lies Galles 1b titre du Rol de la 
Grande Brettigne, Sept, j-. 1701. 

von. IV. 


scarcely becoming in such a place and 
at such a time., Some indistinct murmurs 
which James uttecred, and which were 
drowned by the noisy gratitude of hia 
attendants, were interpreted to mean 
thanks. But from the most trustworthy 
accounts it appears that he was insen- 
sible to all that was passing around him.* 

As soon as Lewis^was again atMorli, 
he repeated to theLJourt assembled there ^ 
the announcement which he had made 
at Saint Germains. The whole circle 
broke forth into exclamations of delight 
and admiration. What piet^! What 
humanity! What magnanimity! Nor 
was this enthusiasm altogether feigned. 
For, in the estimation of the gi-eater 
part of that brilliant crow'd, nations 
were nothing and princae evciything. 
What could be more generous, more 
amiable, than to protect an innocent 
hoy, who was kept out of his rightful 
inheritance by an ambitious kinsman? 
The fine gentlemen and fine ladies who 
talked thus forgot that, besides tlio 
innocent hojy and that ambitious kins- 
man, five million.? and a half of Eng- 
lishmen were concerned, who were little 
disposed to consider themsBlves as the 
absolute property of any master, and 
who were still less disposed to accept a 
master chosen for them by the French 
King. * 

James lingered three days longpj;|. 
He was occasionally sensible during a 
few minutes, and, during one of these 
lucid intervals, faintly expressed his 
gratitude to Lewis. On the sijiteenth 
he died. His Queen retired that even- 
ing to the nunnery of Chaillot, where 
she could ^eep and pray undisturbed, 
^he left Saint Germains in joyous agi- 
tation. A herald made his appearance 
before the palace gate, and, with sound 
of trumpet, proclaimed, in Latin, French 
and English, King James the Third of 
England and Eighth of Scotland. The 
streets, in consequence doubtles.s of 
orders from the government, were illu- 
minated; and the townsmen with loud 
shouts wished a long reign to their 
illustrious neighbour. The poor lad 

' Dy the moat tru.Btworthy accounts,! mean 
those of St. Simon and Dongeau. The render 
may compare their narratives with the Life of 
James. 
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received from hie ministers, and deU- 
vered back to them, the seals of their 
offices, and held oi^t his hand to be 
kissed. One of the first acts of his 
mock reign was to bestow some mock 
peerages in conformity with directions 
which he found in his father’s will. 
Middleton, who had as yet no English 
title, was created ^rl of Monmouth. 
j^Perth; who had stood high in the favour 
of his late master, both as an apostate 
from the Protestant religion, and as the 
author of the last improvements on the 
thumb screw, took the title of Duke. 

Meanwhile the remains of James 
were escorted, in the diisk of the 
evening, by a slender retinue to the 
Chapel of the English Benedictines at 
Paris, and daposited there in the vain 
hope that, at some future time, they 
would be laid with kingly pomp at 
Westminster among the graves of Jhe 
Plantagenets and Tudors. 

Thre^ days after these humble obse- 
Tha Pre- quies Lewis visited Saint Ger- 
niains in form. On the morrow 
u KiD^. the visit was returned. The 
French Court was now at »Versailles ; 
and the Pretended was received there, 
in all points, as his father would have 
been, sate in his father’s arm chair, 
took, as his father had always done, 
the right hand of the great monarch, 
and wore tha long violet coloured 
mantle which was by ancient usage 
the mourning garb of the Kings of 
France. There was on that day a great 
concovse of aipbassadors and envoys; 
but one well known figure was wanting. 
Manchester had sent off to Loo intelli- 
gence of the affront which” had been 
off'ered to his country and his master^ 
had solicited instructions, and had de- 
termined that, till these instructions 
should arrive, he would livg in strict 
seclusion. He did not think that he 
should be justified in quitting his post 
without express orders ; his earnest 
hope was that ha should oPdirfictod to 
turn his back in contemptuous defiance 
on the Court which had d^^ to treat 
England as a subject province. 

As soon, as the fault into which 
Lewis had been hurried by pity, by 
the desire of applause, and by female 
influence was complete and irreparable, 


he began to feel serious uneasiness. 
Hift ministers were directed to declare 
everywhere tha^ their master had no 
intention of affrontii® the English go- 
vernment, that he had not violated the 
Treaty of Ryswick, that he had no in- 
tention of violating it, that he had 
merely meant to gratify an unfortunate 
family nearly related to himself by 
using names and observing forms 
which really meant nothing, and that 
he was resolved not to countenance 
any attempt to subvert the throne of 
WiUiam. Tor ay, who had, a few days 
before, proved by irrefragable argu- 
ments that his master could not, with- 
out a gross breach of contract, recognise 
the Pretender, imagined that sophisms 
which had not imposed on himself 
might possibly impose on others. He 
visited the English embassy, obtained 
admittance, and, as was his duty, did 
his best to excuse the fatal act which 
he had done his best to prevent. 
Manchester’s answer to this attempt 
at explanation was as strong and plain 
as it could be in the absence of precise 
instructions. The instructions speedily 
arrived. The courier who carried the 
news of the recognition to Loo arrived 
there when William was at table with 
some of his nobles and some princes of 
the German Empire who had visited 
him in his retreat. The King said not 
a word : but his pale cheek flushed : 
and he pulled his hat over his eyes to 
conceal the changes of his counteuance. 
He hastened to send off" several mes- 
sengers. One carried a letter com- 
manding Manchester to quit France 
without taking leave. Another started 
for London with a despatch which 
directed the Lords Justices to send 
Poussin instantly out of England. 

England was already in a flame 
when it was first known there that 
James was dying. Some of his eager 
partisans ibrmed plans and made pre- 
parations for a great pnbHc manifesta- 
tion of feeling in different parts of the 
island. But the insolence of Lewis 
produced a burst of public indignation 
which scarcely any malecontent had 
the courage to face. 

In the city of London, indeed, some 
zealots, who had probahly BwaUowcd 
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too many bumpers to their new 3oye- 
reign, played one of those senseless 
pranks which were characteristic of 
their party. They dressed themselyes 
in coats bearing some resemblance to 
the tabards of heralds, rode through 
the streets, halted at some places, and 
muttered something which nobody 
could understand. It was at first sup- 
posed that they were merely a company 
of prize fighters from Hockley in the 
Hole who had taken this way of ad- 
vertising their performances with back 
sword, sword and buckler, and single 
falchion. But it was soon discovered 
that these gaudily dressed horsemen 
were proclaiming James the Third. 
In an instant the pageant was at an 
end. The mock kings at arms and 
pursuivants threw away their finery 
and fled for their lives in all directions, 
followed by yells and showers of 
stones^* Already the Common Council 
of London had met, and had voted, 
without one dissentient voice, an ad- 
dr|ss expressing the highest resent- 
ment at the insult which France had 
offered to the King and the kirigdom. 
A few hours after this address had 
been presented to the Regents, the 
Livery assembled to choose a Lord 
Mayor. Buncombe, the Tory can- 
didate, lately the popular favourite, 
was rejected, and a Whig alderman 
placed in the chair. All over the 
kingdom, corporations, grand juries, 
meetings of magistrates, meetings of 
freeholders, were passing resolutions 
breathing affection to William and 
defiance to Lewis. It wbs necessary 
to enlarge the “London Grazette’^ from 
four columns to twelve ; and even 
twelve were too few tojiold the multi- 
tude of loyal and patr^ptic addresses. 
In Some of those addresses severe re- 
flections were thrown on the House O'f 
Commons. Our deliverer . had been 
ungratefully re quite d,^hwarted, Aor- 
tifled, denied the means of making the 
oountry respected and feared by neigh- 
bouring states. The factious wrangling, 
the penny wise economy, of three dis- 
graceful years had produced the effect 
which might have been expected. His 

* Lettres nistoriques, Mois de NoYembre 
1701. 


Majesty would never have been so 
grossly afironted abroad, if he had not 
first been affronted at home. But the 
eyes of his people were opened. Ho 
had only to appeal from the repre- 
sentatives to the constituents ; and he 
Would find that the. nation was still 
sound at heart. 

Poussin had beefi directed to offer to 
the Lortfc Justices explanations similar* 
to those with which Torcy had at- 
tempted to appease Manchester. A 
memorial was accordingly drawn up 
and presented to Vernon ; but Vernon 
refused to look at it. Soon a courier 
arrived from Loo with the letter in 
which William directed his vicegerents 
to send the French agent out of the 
kingdom. An officer of the royal house- 
hold was charged with the execution of 
the order. He repaired to Poussin’s 
lodgings: bub Ponssin was not at 
hofeie: he was supping at the Bluo 
Posts, a tavern much frequented by 
Jacobites, the very tavern indeed at 
which Chain ock and his gang had 
breakfasted on the day fixed for 
the murderous ambuscade of Turn- 
ham Green. To this house the mes- 
senger went ; and there he found Pous- 
sin at table with three of the most 
virulent Tory members of the House of 
Commons, Tredenham, who returned 
himself for St. Mawes ; Hammond, who 
had been sent to Parliamyt by the 
high churchmen of the Univewity of 
Cambridge ; and Davenant, wljp had 
recently, at Poussifl^s suggestion, been 
rewarded by Lewis for some savage in- 
vectives against the Whigs with a dia- 
mond ring worth three thousand pis- 
toles. This supper party was, during 
some weeks, the chief topic of conver- 
sation. The exultation of ,^^6 Whigs 
was boundless. These then were the 
true English patriots, the men who 
could not enjure a foreigner, the men 
who wouliSiwt suffer His Majesty to 
bestow a moderate reward on the 
foreigners •ho had stormed Athlon e, 
and turned the flank of the Celtic 
army at Aghrim. It now appeared they 
could be on excellent terms with a 
foreigner, provided only that he was 
the emissary of a tyrant hostile to the 
liberty, the independence, and the 
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Teligion of their country.'^ The Tories, 
■vexed and abashed, heartily wished 
that, on that unlucky day, their friends 
had been supping somewhere else. 
Even the bronze of Davenant’s forehead 
was not proof to the general reproach. 
He defended himself by pretending 
that Poussin, with whom he had passed 
whole days, who “had corrected his 
scurrilous pamphlets, and whoAad paid 
him his shameful wages, was a stranger 
to him, and that the meeting at the 
Blue Posts was purely accidental. If 
his word was doubted, he was willing 
to repeat his assertion on oath. The 
public, however, which had formed a 
very correct notiob of his character, 
thought that his word was worth as 
much as his oath, and that his oath 
■was worth nothing. 

Meanwhile the aiTival of William was 
Helurn nf impatiently expected. From 
tbeKintf. ^ Loo he had gone to Bre?da, 
where he had passed some time in re- 
viewing his troops, and in conferring 
with Marlborough and Heinsius. He 
had hoped to be in England early in Oc- 
tober. But adverse winds detained him 
three weeks at the Hague. At length, 
in the afternoon of the fourth of No- 
vember, it was known in London that 
he had landed early that morning at 
Margate. Groat preparations were 
made for welcoming him to his capital 
on the following day, the thirteenth 
anniversary of his landing in Devon- 
shire. But a journey across the bridge, 
and Slong Cornhill and Cheapside, 
Eleet Street, and the Strand, would 
have been too great an effort for his 
enfeebled frame. He accordingly slept 
at Greenwich, and thenCe proceeded to 
Hampton Court without entering Lon- 
don. His return was, however, cele- 
brated by*the populace with every sign 
of joy and attachment. The bonfires 
blazed, and the gunpowder roared, all 
night. In every parish from Milo End 
to Saint James’s was to he 'seen en- 
throned on the shoulders stout Pro- 
testant porters a pope,, gorgeous in 
robes of tinsel and triple crown of 
pasteboard; and close to the ear of His 
Holiness stood a devil with horns, 
cloven hoof, and a snaky tail. 

Even in his country house the King 


could find no refuge from the importu- 
nate loyalty of his people. Deputations 
from cities, counties, universities, be- 
sieged him all day. He was, he wrote 
to Heinsius, quite exhausted by the la- 
bour of hearing harangues and return- 
ing answers. The whole kingdom mean- 
while was looking anxiously towards 
Hampton Court. Most of the ministers 
were assembled there. The most emi- 
nent men of the party which was out 
of power had repaired thither, to pay 
their duty to their sovereign, and to 
congratiihite him on his safe return. It 
was remarked that Somers and Halifax, 
so malignantly persecuted a few months 
ago by the House of Commons, were 
received with such marks of esteem and 
kindness as William was little in the 
habit of vouchsafing to his English 
courtiers. The lower ranks of both 
the great factions were violently agi- 
tated. The Whigs, lately vanquished 
and dispirited, were full of hope and 
ardour. The Tories, lately triumphant 
and secure, were exasperated and 
alarmed. Both Whigs and Tories 
waited with intense anxiety for the de- 
cision of ono momentous and pressing 
question. Would therebe a dissolution? 
On the seventh of November the King 
propounded that question to his Privy 
Council. It was rumoured, and is 
highly probable, that Jersey, Wright 
and Hedges advised him to keep the 
existing Parliament. But they were 
not men whose opinion was likely to 
have much weight with him ; and Ro- 
chester, whose opinion might have had 
some weight, had set out to take pos- 
session of his Viceroyalty just before 
the death of James, and was still at 
Dublin. AViUiam, however, had, as he 
owned to Hej|isiiis, some diflftculty in 
making up his mind. He had no doubt 
that a general election would give him 
a better House of Commons: but a 
general electiM would cause delay ; 
and delay might cause much mischief. 
After balancing these considerations, 
during some hours, he determined to 
dissolve. 

The writs were sent out with all ex- 
pedition ; and in three days o.ncrar 
the whole kingdom -was up. eieciioii. 
Never — such was the intelligence sent 
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from the Dutch embassy tp the Hague 
— had there been more intriguing, more 
canvassing, more virulence of party 
feeling. It was in the capital that the 
first great contests took place. The 
decisions of the Metropolitan cdnstitu- 
ent bodies were impatiently expected 
as auguries of the general result. All 
the pens of Grub Street, aU the presses 
of Little Britain, were hard at work. 
Handbills for and against every candi- 
date were sent to every voter. The 
popular slogans on both sides were in- 
defatigably repeated. Presbyterian, 
Papist, Tool of Holland, Pensioner of 
France, were the appellations inter- 
changed between the contending fac- 
tions. The Whig cry was that the 
Tory members of the last two Parlia- 
ments had, from 'a malignant desire to 
mortify the King, left the kingdom 
exposed to danger and insult, had un- 
constitutionally encroached both on the 
legislative and on the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords, had turned the 
House of Commons into a new Star 
Chamber, had used as instruments of 
capricious tyranny those privileges 
which ought never to be employed but 
in defence of freedom, had persecuted, 
without regard to law, to natural jus- 
tice, or to decorum, the great Com- 
mander who had saved tho state at La 
Hogue, the great Financier who had 
restored the currency and Reestablished 
public credit, tho great Judge whom 
all persons not blinded by prejudice 
acknowledged to be, in virtue, in pru- 
dence, in learning and eloquence, the 
first of living English jurists and states- 
men. The Tories answered that they 
had been only too moderate, only too 
merciful ; that they had used the 
Speaker’s warrant and the power of 
tacking only too sparingly; and that, 
if they ever again had a majority, the 
three Whig leaders who now imagined 
themselves secure sho^d be impeaihed, 
not for high misdemeanours, butforhigh 
treason. It Boon appeared that these 
threats were not likely to be very 
speedily executed. Four Whig and 
four Tory candidates contested the 
City of London. The show of hands 
was for the Whigs. A poll was de- 
manded; and the Whigs polled nearly 


two votes to one. Sir John Levison 
Gower, who was supposed to have in- 
gratiated himself with the whole body 
of shopkeepers by some parts of his 
parliamentary conduct, was put up for 
Westminster on the Tory interest; and 
the electors were reminded by puffs in 
the newspapers of the services which 
he had rendered "to trade. But the 
dread of the French King, the Pope^ 
and the Pretender, prevailed ; and Sir 
John was at the bottom of the poll. 
Southwark not only returned Whigs, 
but gave them instructions of the most 
Whiggish character. 

In the country, parties w^ere more 
nearly balanced than in the capital. 
Yet the news from every quarter was 
that the Whigs had recovered part at 
least of the ground which they had 
lost, Wharton had regained his ascen- 
dency in Buckinghamshire, Musgrave 
was rejected by Westmoreland. No- 
thing did more harm to the Tory cali- 
didate.s than the story of Poussin’s 
farewell supper. We learn from their 
own acrimonious invectives that tlit> 
unlucky rUscovery of the three mem- 
bers of Parliament at the Blue Posts 
cost thirty honest gentlemen their seats. 
One of the criminals, Tredenham, 
escaped with impunity. For the do- 
minion of his family over the borough 
of St. Mawes was absolute even to a 
proverb. The other two had the fate 
which they deserved. Davenant ceased 
to sit for Bedwin. Hammond, who had 
lately stood high in the favouFof the 
University of Cambridge, was defeated 
by a great majority, and was succeeded 
by the gldry of the Whig party, Isa.;ic 
•Newton. 

There was one district to which the 
eyes of hundreds of thousands were 
turned with anxious intoreSt, Glouces- 
tershire. Would the patriotic and 
high spirited gentry and yeomanry of 
that great county again confide their 
dearest interests to the Impudent 
Scandal o^parliaments, the renegade, 
the slander^, the mountebank, who 
had been, during thirteen years, railing 
at his betters of every party with a 
spite restrained by nothing but the 
craven fear of corporal chastisement, 
and who had in the last Parliament 
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made himaelf conspicuous by the abject their letters, were invited to hear these 
court which he had paid to Lewis aid satires read, and were asked whether 
by the impertinence with which he had they were prepared to endure the two 
spoken of William? great evils which were then considered 

The Gloucestershire election became by the common people of England as 
a national affair. Portmanteaus full the inseparable concomitants of despot- 
of pamphlets and broadsides were sent ism, to wear wooden shoes, and to live 
down from London. Every freeholder on frogs. The dissenting preachers 
in the county had afiveral tracts left at and the clothiers were peculiarly zeal- 
his door. In every market place, on ous. For Howe was considered as the 
the market day, papers about the brazen enemy both of conventicles and of fac- 
forehead, the viperous tongue, and the tories. Outvoters were brought up to 
white liver of Jack Howe, the French Gloucester in extraordinary numbers. 
King’s buffoon, flew about like flakes In the City of Londpn the traders who 
in a snow storm. Clowns from the frequented Blackwell Hall, then the 
Cotswold Hills and the forest of Dean; great emporium for woollen goods, 
who had votes, but who did not know canvassed actively on the WLig side. 

[Here the revised part ends. — Editor.] , 


Meanwhile reports, about the state of had beeu almost a necessary of life to 
Death of King’s health were con- him. But it was of importance that 
wiiuam. stantly becoming more and Heinsius should be fully informed both 
more alarming. His mediia.1 advisers, as to the whole plan of the next cam- 
both English and Dutch, were at the paign and as to the state of the prepa- 
end of their resources. He had con- rations. Albemarle was in full posses- 
sulted by letter all the most eminent sion of the King’s views on these 
physicians of Europe ; and, as he was Subjects. He was therefore sent to the 
apprehensive that they might return Hague, Heinsius was at that time 
flattering answers if they knew who he suffering from indisposition, which was 
was, he had written under feigned indeed a trifle when compared with 
names. To Fagou he had described the maladies under which William >ras 
himself as a parish priest. Fagou re- sinking. But in the nature of Willia'Bi 
plied, “somewhat jpluntly, that such there was none of that selfishness which 
symptoms could have only one mean- is the tpo common vice of invalitls. On 
ing, and that the only advice which he the twentieth of February he sent to 
had to give to the sick nAn was to Heinsius a letter in which he did not 
prepare himself for death. Having,| even allude to his own sufferings and 
obtained this plain answer, William infirmities. ‘'I am,” he said, ‘infinitely 
consulted Fagon again without diS' concerned to leahi that your health is 
guise, and obtained some prescriptions not yet quite reestablished. May God 
which were thought to have a little be pleas^ to grant you a speedy re- 
retarded the approach of the inevitable covery. I am unalterably your good 
hour. But the great King’s days were friendly William.” Those were the lost 
numbered. Headaches and shivering lines of that long correspondence, 
fits returned on him almost daily. He On the twentieth of February Wil- 
still rode and even hunte<^ but he had liam was ambling on a favourite horse, 
no longer that firm seat or that perfect named Sorrel, through the park of 
command of the bridle for which he Hampton Court. He urged his horse 
had once been renowned. Still all his to eti^e into a galkp just at the spot 
care wds for the future. The filial where a mol© had been at work. Sorrel 
respect and tendemeas of Albemarle stumbled on the mole-hill, and went 
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down on his knees. The King fell ofl^ 
and broke his collar bone. The bone 
was set ; and he returned to Kensington 
in his coach. The jolting of the rough 
roads of that time made it necessary to 
reduce the fracture again. To a young 
and vigorous man such an accident 
would have been a trifle. But the frame 
of William was not in a condition to 
bear even the slightest shock. He felt 
that his time was short, and grieved, 
with a grief such as only noble spirits 
feel, to think that ha must leave his 
work hut half finished. It was possible 
that he might still live until one of his 
plans should be carried into execution. 
He had long known that the relation 
in which England and Scotland stood 
to each other was at best preuarions, 
and often unfriendly, and that it might 
be doubted whether, in an estimate of 
the British power, the resources of the 
smaller country ought not to be de- 
ducted from those of the larger. Recent 
events had proved that, without doubt, 
the two kingdoms could not possibly 
continue for another year to he on the 
terms on which they had been during 
the preceding century, and that there 
must be between them either absolute 
union or deadly enmity. Their enmity 
would bring frightful calamities, not 
on themselves alone, but on all the 
civilised world. Their union would he 
the best security for the prosperity of 
both, for the internal tranquillity of 
the island, for the just balance of power 
among European states, and for the 
immunities oi all Protestant countries. 
On the twenty eighth of February the 
Commons listened with uncovered 
heads to the last measage that bore' 
William^ 8 sign manx^d. An unh^^y 
accident, he told them, had forced him 
to make to them in writing a commu- 
nication which he would gladly have 
made from the throne. He had, in the 
first year of his rei^, expressed his 
desire to see an union acCon^lished 
between England and Scotland. He 
was convinced that nothing could more 
conduce to the safety and happiness of 
both. He should think it his peculiar 
felicity if, before the close of his reign, 
some nappy expedient could be devised 
for making the two kingdoms one; 


^d he, in the most earnest manner, 
recommended the question to the con- 
sideration of the Houses. It was re- 
solved that the message should be taken 
into consideration on Saturday, the 
seventh of March. 

But on the first of March humours 
□f menacing appearance showed them- 
selves in the Inng’l knee. On the fourth 
of March he was attacked by fever ; ob 
the fifth his strength failed greatly ; 
and on the sixth he was scarcely kept 
alive by cordials. The Abjuration Bill 
and a money bill were awaiting his 
assent. That assent he felt that he 
should not be able to give in person. 
He therefore ordered a commission to 
be prepared for his signature. His 
hand was now too weak to form the 
letters of his name, and it was suggested 
that a stamp should be prepared. On 
the seventh of March the stamp was 
ready. The Lord Keeper and the clerks 
of the parliament came, according to 
usage, to witness the signing of the 
commission. But they were detained 
some hours in the antechamber whilo 
he was intone of the paroxysms of his 
malady. Meanwhile the Houses were 
sitting. It was Saturday, the seventh, 
the day on which the Commons had 
resolved to take into consideration the 
question of the union with Scotland. 
But that subject was not mentioned. 
It was known that the King had but a 
few hours to live ; and the members 
a^ed each other anxiously whether it 
was likely that the Abjuratfon and 
money hiBs would be passed before he 
died. Afi^er sitting long in the expecta- 
tion of a message, the Commons ad- 
journed till six in the afternoon. By 
that time William had recovered bim- 
self sufficiently to put the sffim^ on the. 
parchment which authorised his com- 
missioners to act for him. In the 
evening, when the Houses had assem- 
bled, Black Bod knocked. The Commons 
were summoned to the bar of the Lords ; 
the cornmission was read, the Abjunir 
tion Bill and the Malt Bill became 
laws, and both Houses adjourned till 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 
following day. The following day was 
Sund^. But thero'was little chance 
that WiUiam would live through the 
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night. It was of the highest import- 
ance that, within the shortest possible 
time after his decease, the successor 
designated bj the Bill of Eights and 
the Act of Succession should receive the 
homage of the Estates of the Realm, and 
be publicly proclaimed in the Council; 
and the most rigid Pharisee in the So- 
ciety for the ReforAation of Manners 
nould hardly deny that it was lawful to 
save the st^te, even on the Sabbath. 

The King meanwhile was sinking 
fast Albemarle had arrived at Ken- 
sington from the Hague, exhausted by 
rapidtravelling. His master kindly bade 
him go to rest for sofne hours, and 
then summoned him to make his report. 
That report was in all respects satis- 
factory. The States General were in 
the best temper; the troops, the pro- 
visions and the magazines. were in the 
best order. Every thing was in readi- 
ness for, an early campaign. William 
received the intelligence with the calm- 
ness of a man whose work was done. 
He was under no illusion afe to his 
danger. “ I am fast drawing,” he 
said, " to my end.” Hi.s'.end w'as 
worthy of his life. His intellect was 
not for a moment clouded. His forti- 
tude was the more admirable because 
he was not willing to die. He had 
very lately said to one of those whom 
he most leved : “You know that I 
never feared death ; there have been 
times when I should have wished it ; 
but, now that this great new prospect 
is openfhg before mir, I do wish to stay 
here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, 
no querulousness, disgraced the noble 
cloBBof that noble career. To tlie physi- 
cians the King returned his thanks 
graciously and gently. “I know that 
you have done all that skill and learn- 
ing could do for me : but the case is 
beyond your art ; and I submit.” From 
the words which escaped him he seemed 
to be fi^qdently engaged in mental 
prayer. ,'?Bumet and Tenison remained 
many.Vhoura in the sick room. He 
prof^e4 tdjthem his firm belief in the 
truthj>df the Christian religion, and re- 
'^Pjive'fP the sacrament from their hands 
with'-^eat seriousness. The ante- 
chambers were crowded aU night with 


lords and privy councillors. He ordered 
several of them to be called in, and 
exerted himself to take leave of them 
with a few kind and cheerful words. 
Among the English who were admitted 
to his bedside were Devonshire and 
Ormond. But there were in the crowd 
those who felt as no Englishman could 
feel, friends of his youth who had been 
true to him, and to whom he had been 
true, through all vicissitudes of for- 
tune; who had served him with un- 
alterable fidelity when his Secretaries 
of State, his Treasury and his Admi- 
ralty had betrayed him ; who had 
never on any field of battle, or in an 
atmosphere tainted with loathsome and 
deadly disease, shrunk from placing 
their own lives in jeopardy to save his, 
and whose truth he had at the cost 
of his own popularity rewarded with 
bounteous munificence. He strained 
his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque 
for the aifectionate and loyal services 
of thirty years. To Albemarle he gave 
the keys of hia closet, and of his private 
drawers. “You know,” he said, “what 
to do with them.” By this time he 
could .scarcely respire. “ Can this,” 
he said to the physicians, “last long? ” 
He was told that the endw’as approach- 
ing. He swallowed a cordial, and asked 
for Bentinck. Those were his last arti- 
culate words. Bentinck instantly came 
to the bedside, bent down, and placed 
his ear closed to the King’s mouth. 
The lips of the dying man moved ; but 
nothing could be heard. The King 
took the hand of his earliest friend, 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
|“cast a slight passing cloud over their 
long and pure friendship was forgotten. 
It was now between seven and eight in 
the morning. He closed his eyes, and 
gasped for breath. The bishops knelt 
down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended WiUiam was 
no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it 
was found that he wore next to his 
skin a small piece of black silk riband. 
The lords in waiting ordered it to be 
taken off. It contained a gold ring 
and a lock of the hair of Mary, 
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A BINGtDON, Jamea Bertie, Earl of, i. 281. 
Deprived of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ox- 
fordhhire, il. 80. Proposed for the Chan- 
cellorship of the University of Oxford, 126. 
Joins William of Orange, 163. 

Abjuration Bill, iii. 166, 157. Debate upon, 
in the Lords, 168, 169. 

Act of Grace, iii. 159. Exceptions to, 159. 

Was the .act of William III. alone, 160. 
Adda, Ferdinand, Count of, Papal Nuncio in 
England, i. 328. Advises James II. to pro- 
ceed legally', and with moderation, 343, and 
note. Consecrated at St. James’s Palace, 
ii. 53. Procession in honour of, at Windsor, 
54. His report of the acquittal of the 
bishops, 109, note. Hia escapo from Eng- 
land, 193. 

Addison, Joseph, i. 228, note. His picture of 
a Dissentingjnlnister, il. 289, note. 

Aghrim, battle of, iii. 27G, 277. 

Agriculture, state of, in 1SS5, i. 148 — 150. 
Reform of, 194. 

Aikenhead, Thomas, condemned to death, iv. 
193. E.xeOuted, 194. 

Ailcsbury, Countca.s of ; her death from terror, 
iv. 186. 

Ailcsbury, Earl of; his account of Charles 
II. 's death, i. 208, note. Takes the oath of 
allegiance to William, ii, 258. Takes part 
ill Jacobite plots, iii. 164. Hia protest 
against the rejection of the Place Bill, 396. 
His connexion with Jacobite conspirators, 
iv. 99. Sent to the Tower; his dealings 
with Porter, 160. 

Akbax Khan ; hia death and power, iii. 294. 
Albemarle, George Monk, Duke of; his cha- 
racter, i. 70. Marches to London, 70. De-^ 
dares for a free Parliament, 71. His scg 
service, 143. • 

Albemarle, Christopher Monk, Duke of; son 
of the above, i. 274. Marches against Mon- 
mouth ; his retreat, 274. Proclaimed a 
traitor by Monmouth, 279. Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, ii. 67. 

Albemarle, Arnold Van Keppel, Earl^f ; his 
character, iv, 242 ; bocomea a favourite of 
William III. ; his elevation to the Peerage ; 
Portland’s jealousy of him, 242, 243. For- 
feited Irish property bestowed on him, 324. 
Dispatched with William's lost instructiona 
to the Hague, 342. Hia return, 344. Pre- 
sent at the King’s death-bed J344. 

Albevillo (White), Marquess of, i. 841. His 
meanness and corruption, il. 40. James 
II. ’s envoy at the Hague, 141, 146. In- , 
suited by the populace at the Ho^e, 212. j 
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Albigenslans ; their movement premature, 1. 

22 . 

Aldrich, Henry, Dean of Christchurch, 1. 158. 
A member of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, iii. 109. 

Alexander VIII., Pope, iii. 93. Jagies’s em- 
bassy to, 94. 

Alford, Gregory, Mayor of Ljtho; gives tho 
alarm of Monmouth’s landing, i. 274. 

Allegiance, oath of, difficulties in regard to, 
ii. 290 — 293. The houses of Parliament 
differ, 297, 

Alleine, Joseph, i. 277. • 

AlUbone, Richard, a Roman Catholic; raised 
to the Bench, ii. 56. Ono of the judgefrat 
the trial of tho bishops, 103. Delivers his 
opinion, 107. 

Alsatia. fjpe Whitefriars. 

Alsop, Vincent, a Nonconformist of tho 
Court party, ii. 30, 00. 

America. Puritan settlements in, i.* 44. 
Trade wdth, from Bristol, 160. British 
Colonics in, their sRegod pi^ical exjudnet, 
iv. 316. 

America, Spanish, hatred of tho Spaniards in, 
iv. 249. 

Amsterdam, meeting of British exiles at, 1. 
25G. The authorities connive at Argyle’a 
expedition, 260, 271. Opposition in, to 
William of Orange, ii. 50, 123. Disputes 
with Lewis XIV., 132. The Bank of, iv. 
55. Commercial x^fosperlty of, 2W. 

Anierton, keeper of a secret Jacobite press, 
iv. 19. Tried for treason, 20. Executed, 
21 . 

Angps, Earl of, raises the Comeronian. regi- 
ment, iii. 48. 

Annandale, Earl of, a member of the Club at 
Edinburgh, iii. 26, 63. Goes to London, 
210. Arrested; hia confession, 218. 

Ann Hyde, Duchess of York, Tallx)t’a slanders 
against, i, 23. 

Ajuie, Princess, afterwards Queen; educated 
a I^Dtestant, i. 101. Married to Prince 
George of Denmark, 129. Her attachment 
to the Duchess o^ Marlborough, 11. 47. 
Scheme for inducing her to become a Roman 
Catholic, 72. Her absente at the birth of 
tho Prince of Wales, 98, 150. Her disbe- 
lief of hia legitimacy, 150. Her flight, 
172. Consents to William’s election to tho 
throne, 232. Gives birth to a son, illJ 72. 
Provision made for, by Parliament, 161, 
154. Her subserviency to Lady Marl- 
borough, 152. Her bigotry, 153. Her 
letter to her father, 808. interriew 
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ANNE. 

■with Mary on Marlborough’s treason, 311. 
Her rupture with her sister, 312, 313. And 
reooncillatiDn, iv. 74. Her leconcUiatiDn 
with Wilham, 00. 

Anne’s, Queen, Bounty, il. 270. 

Anselm, Archbishop, i. 11. 

Antrim, Alexander Macdonnell, Earl of, 
marches on Londonderry, il. 311. Flight of 
his divialon at tha Boyne, iii. 186. 

Apocrypha, question of laasona taken from, 
iii. llS. t 

Arbuthnot, hia satire on the first Partition 
Treaty, It. 265. 

Archangel, founded by British adventurers, 
Iv. 238. Secret trade in tobacco, 233. 

Arches, Court of, i. 3G1. 

Archidiaconal Courts, i. 3G1. 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, Marquess of, i. 
254. His power, iii. 35. 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, Earl of; son of 
the above, 1. 254. Sentenced to death ; 
escax>ea to Holland, 255. Hia power, 255. 
Appointed commander of the expedition to 
Scotland, 257. Lanffl In Scotland, 2dl. 
His proclamation; raises his dan, 361. 
Hia plan of operahons; thwarted by hia 
followers, 262 — 264. Marches on G-lasgow, 
264. His troops dispersed, 265. Taken 
prisoner, 265. Hia fortitude, 266. Hls last 
sayings, 1 * 157 . HiS execution, 267. Hia un- 
popularity iu Scotland, Iii. 85. 

A^yle, Archibald Campbell, Earl of; son of 
the above, Joins William Prince of Orange 
at the Hague, ii. 143. Takes hia seat in the 
Convention at Edinburgh, iii. 13. Ad- 
ministers the coronation oath fhr Scotland 
to William HI., 23. Alarm in the High- 
lands at hia restoiation, 35. His Inai gnlfl- 
CEAt character ; his hatred to Macdonald of 
Ql^coe, 3!^. Joins in the plan tor the 
extirpation of the Macdonalds of G-lenooe, 
323. 

Aristocracy, English; its character, i. 18. 
Thinned by wars of the Kosea, 13. 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, Lord, L 101. His 
official gains, 146. 

Arminisn controversy, L 3S. 

Armstrong, Sir Thomas ; oxeoatlon of, iiL 135. 

Arnold, Mdohael, a juryman in the trial of the 
bishops, ii. 104. Hold^ out fora convictfon, 
108. 

Arran, Earl of, ii. 215. 

Articles, Lords of, i. 375, 377. ^ 

Arundel, Earl of, i. 161. 

Arundell, Lord, of Wardour, i. 340. Mode a 
Privy Councillor, 350. Lord Privy Seal, 303. 

Ashley, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord; bis 
maiden speech, iv. 127, 128, note. His 
“ Oharacteiistics,” 129. 

Ashley. See Shaft^ury. 

Ashton, John, Jaoobite agont, iiL 330. Ar- 
rested, 382. Hls trial and execution, 240,241. 

<* Aasociation, The;” Instituted on tiie dls- 
covory of, the assaadnation plot, Iv. 133. 
Debate in ttie Lords upon, 146. Its signa- 
ture throu^tout the country, 146, 147. 

Astry, Six Bainnri, Clerk of the Onown,!!. 103, 
108. 

AthanasBO Oreed, question of, lli. 110. 

Athlone, Impoctanoe and situation of, Id. 271. 
Siege of, 271, 272. Tahm by the English, 
278, 274. 

Athlone, £ari of (Genecal 0izLkell), reduces 
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tha Scotch mutineers to surrender, 11. 2G2 
At the battle of the Boyne, iii. 182. Com- 
mander of William III.’s forces in Ireland, 
266. Takes the field, 270. Eeduces Bally- 
more, 270. Besieges Athlone, 271. Takes 
the town, 273. Advances in pursuit of 
Saint Buth, 275. Attacks the Irish at 
Aghrim, 276. Gains a complete victory, 
277. T^bs Galway, 278. Bombards Lim- 
erick ; takes the camp of the Irish cavalry, 
279. Takes the fort on Thomond Bridge, 
279, 280. Refuses the terms demanded by 
the Irish, 281. Offers conditions; which 
are accepted, 2B2. His dispute with Sars- 
fleld, 283. Created Earl of Athlone; Pre- 
sides at the court-martial on Grandval, 3G0. 

. Surprises Glvet,.iv. 151. Grant of forfeited 
Irish Lands to, 328. 

Athol, territory of, Iii. 51. War in, 53. 

Athol, John Murray, Marquess of; opposes 
Argyle, i. 259. Devastates Argylij^re, 270. 
Leader of the Scotch Jacobites, iiL 13. His 
proceedings in the Convention, 20. His 
pMDWBT, and weak character, 51. Leaves 
Scotland, 52. 

Atkyns, Sir Robert, Chief Baron, ii. 253. 

Attainder, the Great Act of, 345 — 347. 

Atterbnry, Francis, i. 370. 

Augsburg, Treaty of, ii. 15. 

Aurungzebe, iii. 235. Hls quarrel with the 
East India Company, 299. 

Austin, Thomas, a juryman in the bishops’ 
trial, iL 108. 

Austria, conduct of, in tho peace negotiations 
of 1697, iv. 195, 201, 

Anverquerque, Master of the Horse to William 
III., ii. 254. At Limerick, iii. 203. His 
gallant conduct at Bteinkixk, 366. At the 
death-bed of William III., iv. 344. 

Avaux, Count of, French envoy at the Hague, 
11. 13, 131. His representatiqps to L^is 
XIV., 132. Hia warnings to James II., 133. 
His audience of the States General, 139. 
Advises a French invasion of Holland, I4I. 
His character, 322. Chosen to accompany 
James to Ireland, 823. His observations on 
Ireland, 324. Hls policy, 326. Accom- 
panies James into TJLatcr, 330. Returns to 
Dublin, 331 . His advice to James, 344. As- 
sists the violent Irish party, 347. Supports 
Rosen in his barbarities, 352. Advises a mas- 
sacre of Protestants iu Ii^nd, iii. 62. Hls 
report of the Irish soldiers, 63. Advises 
James to enforce discipline, 162. Recalled 
to France, 163. His low opinion of the 
Duke of Berwick, ^7, note. 

Ayloffe, John, i. 249. His execution, 269. 


ACX)N, Lord, hls philosophy, L 193. 
Badminton, the Dukn of Beaufort’s 
household at, L 261. Visit of Jamas II. to, 
iL VWt of William UI., lU. 206. 

Baker, Major Henry, takes up the ddbnoe of 
Londonderry, 11. 883. Chosen miUtary 
gov^nor, 335. Dies of fever, 351. 

Balcarru, Colin Lindsay, Earl of, UL 11. Hls 
oommlsslon from James II., 12. Hls Inter- 
view with WliUam IH., 13. ' Arrives at 
Edinburgh, 18. Hia proceeding In the 
OraLventlou, 16. Arrested, 4D. Takes the 
oath' of ^Uoglaace to WUUam, 212. His 
Muntgomuty, 217. 
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BALFOTJH. 

Balfour's regiment, iii. 63. 

Ballymore, taken by Q-inkBll, Hi. 270. 

Bandon, muster of Protestants at, il. 308. 
Heduced by General Macarthy, 319. 

Bank of England. See England, Bank of. 

Banking, origin of, iv. 54. Proposals for a 
National Bank, 6B. 

Bantry Bay, action in, ii. 338, 

Baptists, ii. 280. 

Barbary, horses from, 1, 150. 

BarbeslBux, Marquess of ; hla frivolity, lil. 
333. Arranges the plan for the assassina- 
tion of William III., 363. 

Baroelona, taken by the French, iv. 201. 

Barclay, ^r George, heads the plot for the 
assassination of William III., tv. 130. His 
commission from James II., 130. Arrives 
in London ; his disguises, 131. Hisdealinga 
with Chamock and Parkyns, 131. His 
" JanisgariBS," 132. Plan of attack, 133. 
Escapes to France, 140. 

Barclay, Robert, the Quaker, ilL 345. 

Bainbone’s Parliament, i. 44. Ordinance of, 70. 

Barillon, French ambassador; ^ intrigues 
with the Country party, i. 10^ His part 
in procuring a Romish priest to confess 
Charles II., 206, 207. His letter to Lewis 
XIV., 221, note. Tries to embroil James 

II. with Parliament, 328. His report of 
Mordaunt’s speech, 334, note. Assists the 
Roman Catholic faction in the Court, 342. 
His acDount of England (1686), 871. His 
interview with Rochester, 390. Informs 
Lewis XrV. of James Il.’a intention 
towards the Dissenters, ii. 23. Sees the 
true temper of the country, 65, Advises 
the bringing over of Irish troops, 127. De- 
luded by Sunderland, 139. His house 
visited by rioters, 190. Ordered by William 

III. to leave England, 207. PassOd over by 
Lewis XLV. in the choice of an envoy to 
Ireland, 322. 

Bamardistone, Sir Samuel, Director of the 
East India Company, an Exclusionist, Iii. 
297. Retires from the direction, 297. 

Barnstaple, The corporation of, resists the 
Regulators, ii. 87. 

Barrow, Isaac, i. 168. 

Bart, John, a French privateer, Hi. 372. 

Bartholomew Fair, Jacobite farce represented 
at, in 1693, iv. 22. 

Bateman, trial and execution of, 1. 317. 

Bates, a dissenting minister, ii. 90. 

Bates, an agent of the Duke of Leeds, 
evidence l^fore the Committee of the two 
Houses, Iv. 86, 86. « 

Bath, i. 166. 

Bath, J ohn Granville, Earl of ; at Dharlea II.’b 
death-bed, 1. 207. Attempts to influence 
the Western oountiOB for James 11., H. 82. 
His adhesion to William III., 167. 

Battlscombe, Christopher, axocuted, L»07. 

Bavaria, Elector of. Hi. 236. Made Governor 
of the Spanish Neth Brian da, 860. 

Bavaria, Francis Joseph, Prince of ; grounds 
of his claim to the Spanish throi^ iv. 261. 
Designated by Charles n. as his Suocsaaor, 
270. His death, 283. 

Baxter, Richard ; his poHtical works burned 
at Oxford, 1. 129. Hia moderation, 282. 
Prooeedings against; Jaflfrey’s behaviour 
to, 233, 234. His oonviotion and sentence, 
234, Liberated ; rofufiee to be a tool of the 
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Court, H. 81. Takas the lead In the coali- 
tion of Dissenters with the Church, 90, 94 
Complies with the Toleration Act, 286'. 

Beachy Head, batUeef, iH. 174. 

Bearbaiting, i. 77. 

Beajifort, Henry Soroortet^ Duke of, i. 281. 
Commands in Bristol against Monmouth, 
283. His failure to obtain support for 
James II.’s policy, H. 81. Takes Lovelace 
prisoner, 162. Submits to WlUiaa JTT-, 
257. Entertains William at Badminton, 
Hi. 268. 

Beaumont, Lieut. -Col., protests against the 
admission of Irish recruits, ii. 130. At the 
Boyne, Hi. 192. 

Becket ; cause of his popularity, L 12. 

Bedford, Earl of, ii. 45, Raised to the dnke- 
dom, iv. 62. 

Bedford House, i. 170. 

Bedfordshire, contested election for (1685), 
1. 227. 

Bedloe, witness In the Popish Plot, 1. 113, 
His death, 228. ^ 

Beer, consumption of, L 162, 

Belfast, Hi. 178. 

B elhaven , Lord, iH. 68. His support of Pater- 
son’s Darien scheme, Iv. SOI — 308. 

Bellamont, Richard Coote, Earl of ; appointed 
Governor of New York and Massachusets, 
iv. 316. Hia measures for the^suppreasiDn 
of piracy in the Indian seas, 316. Employs 
WHIiam Xidd, 817 ; arrests him at New 
York, 318. 

Bellaayse, John, Lord, a moderate Ecmoan 
Catholio, 1, 340. Mode a Privy Councillor 
by James II., 369. Made First Lord of the 
iSreasury, 394. 

Bellefonds, Marshal, appointed to command 
the French invasion of England, Hi, 337. 

Bentinck, WiHiam. Bee Portland. 

Berkeley, Earl of, commands the squi^d^^ 
agalnrt Brest, Iv. 63. His operatiDns in the 
Channel, 107. 

Berkeley, Lady Henrietta, 1. 260. 

Bemordi, Maj or J ohn ; his share in ths aimn 
sination plot, iv. 132. Arrested, 138. 

Berry, Lieut. -Col on el. Bent to support the 
EnniskHlsners, ii. 367. Hifl a^r^n with 
Anthony Hamilton, 358. • 

Berwick, Jamas FitzjamBS, Doke of ; Lord 
Lieutenant of Hampshire, H. 82. Hia a,t- 
tempt to enlist Irish reoniits, 130. Aooom- 
panies Barnes II. In his flight from Rocdiea- 
tcr, 206. Attends James to Iieknd, 322. 
His affair with the Enniridllenera, 367. 
Bemams In Ireland as oommaiider-in-chief, 
iH. 207. WeakmBss of his government at 
Limerick, 268. Recalled to France, 960 . 
At the battle of SteinJdrk, 366. Taken pri- 
soner atTiondeu; his meeting with WHliiuu, 
iv. 14. Heads a plot for a Jacobite btsar^ 
rection, 130. Proceeds to Londim, 181, 
FaHure of his plot, "133. His privity 
assassination plot, 134. Returns to Feoiio^ 
his interview with Lewis XIV,, 134. His 
rfemovol from Paris demanded on the | 
of his connexion with the 
plots, 247. 

Beveridge, WHlism, 1. 168. Am^iniber of the 
EccleriEikical Commission, ill, IIQ. His 
sramion before Convocation, 1 IB. Beodvos 
the offer of the blshopriis of Bathazkd Walb ; 
his Irresolution, 263. 
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Bible, coat of (14th century), i. 22. 

Billop, arrests Jacobite emissarlea in the 
Thames, iii. 232. 

Birch, CclDiiel John ; hi^ origin, ii. 221. His 
epeech for declaring tne Convention a Par- 
liament, 257. His advice in the matter of 
the Scotch mutineers, 261. Urges sending 
relief to Londonderry, 349. 

Birmingham, i. 1Q3. 

Birminghama; a nieknome ot '\Yhig leaders, 
i. 123—163. t 

Bishops, the Seven, consultation of, at Lam- 

^ beth, ii. 92, Their petition to James II., 
D2. Their examination before the Privy 
Council, 95. Sent to the Tower, 97. Drought 
before the King's Bench, 100. Liberated on 
bail, 101. Their trml, 105, 105. Rejoicings 
at their acquittal, 109. Rejoicings in the 
camp, 109. And throughout the country, 
111. Concurrence of parties in favour of, 
111 . 

Blackhead, agent of Young, hides a forged 
treasonable paper at Bishop Sprat’a, lii. 350. 
Confeaifes his villany, 353. 

Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, ii. 254, note. 

Blair Castle, iii. 52. Besieged, 54. 

Blake, Robert, i. 143. His defences of Taun- 
ton, 277. 

Blathwayt, witness for the crown against the 
bishops, 14. 105. ' 

Bloody Assizes, i. 304 — 309. 

Bloomsbury Square, houses in, i. 1G9. 

Blount, Charles; his principles and writings, 
lil. 400, 401. Attacks the restrictions on 
the press, 401. His attacks on Edmund 
Bohun, 402. Circumstances of ‘his death, 
405, and note. 

Blue Posts, a Jacobite tavern; supper party 
at, Iv. 340, 341. 

Blues, regiment of ; its origin, i. 140. 

Bohun, Edmund, licenser of the press, ill. 399. 
His principles, 399. His unpopularity, 400. 
Attacked by Charles Blount, 402. Brought 
to the bar of the House of Commons, 403. 

Boileau, his Ode on the Siege of Namur, iii. 
3C3. Burlesqued by Prior, iv. 106. 

“ Boilmaii, Tom,” 1. 300. 

Eoisseleau, left in command of James II.’b 
forces ai^imerick, iii. 203. 

Bombay, disturbances at^time of James II.), 
Hi. 297. 

Bonrepaux, French envoy to England, his re- 
port on the English navy, I. 142. 'His abil- 
ity, 343. I^a low B.stimato of James II., 
343. His despatch conceming Ireland, li. 
73, and note. Sent to offer naval assistance 
to James, 139. Coldly received, 140. 

Books, scarcity of in comitry places (1GB5), 
i.lB7. 

Booksellers' shops (London), i. 187. 

Borland, John ; his narrative of the Scottish 
expedition to Darien, iv, 307, 310, 

Bbscobel, James II. ’s visit to) ii. 65. 

Bossuet, hifl reply to Burnet, 11. 8. His ad- 
vice on the subject of James II.'s Declara- 
tion, iv. 7. 

Dothwell Bridge, battle of, i. 123. 

Boufflers, Marquess of, ii. 141. At the battle 
of Steinklrk, iii. 366. Throws himself into 
Namur, iv. 100. Surrenders the town, 101. 
His defence of the castle, 103. Surrenders, 

1 04, His detention by William III.’s orders, 

105. Returns to Paris; his reception by 


BUCHAN. 

Lewis XIV., 105. Hia meetings with Port- 
land, 198,- 199. Hia conversations with 
Portland on hia demand for the removal of 
James II. 'a court Horn St. Germains, 244, 
246. 

Bourbon, Baths of; James II. ’a visit to, iv. 
334. 

Bourbon, House of; its growing power, 1. 91, 
Bourbon, Lewis, Duke of, at tho battle of 
Steinkirk, iii. 366. At the battle of Landen, 
iv. 14. 

Boyle, Robert, hia chemical experiments, i. 
195. 

Boyne, battle of the, iii. 185 — 137. Flight of 
James II., IBS. Loss in the two armies, 188. 
Boyne, Gustavus Hamilton, Lord, Governor 
of Enniskillen, ii, 310. At the siege of 
Athlon 0 , iii. 273. 

Bracegirdle, Anne, iii. 380. 

Bradgate, iv. 112. 

Brandenburg, Duke of ; hia conduct in the 
Coalition, iii. 358. 

Brandenhurgers at the battle of the Boyne, 

iii. 183. 

Bray, Thomas, Life of, 1. 153, note. 
Breadalbane, John Campbell, Earl of, iii. 322. 
Negotiates for William III. with tho Ja- 
cobite chiefs, 323. His quarrel with Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, 324. Joins in the plan 
for the extirpation of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, 329. His self-reproaclics, 335. 
Breakspear, Nicholas, his elevation to tho 
Papacy, i. 12. 

Brest, James II. 's departure from, for Ireland, 
ii. 323. Disastrous attEick upon, in 1694, 

iv. 63, C4. 

Bridgewater, Earl of, ii. 80. Appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, iv. 289. Presides in 
tho House of Peers in the debate on tho 
Resumption Bill, 329. 

Dridport, skirmish at, i. 273. 

Brighton, i. 1G4. 

Briscoe, John; his project of a Land Dank, 
iv. 56, and note. 

Bristol, capture of, by the Royalists, i. 55. 
Its appearance and trade in the time of 
Charles II., i. 160. Kidnapping at, 160. 
Threatencil by Monmouth, 283. Rioffe at, 3Br5. 
Britain under the Homans ; under the Soxoil"^, 
i. 2. Barbarism of, 3. 

Drixhom, li. 155. 

Brook, Lord, entertains William at Warwick 
Castle, iv. 112. 

Brown, John, murdered by Graham of Claver- 
' house, i. 236. 

pwn, Tom; his “(Amusements," li. 239, 

Wte. 

Browne, Sir Thomas ; his botanical garden at 
Norwioli, 1. 161. 

Drowning, Micalah, breaks the boom across 
the Foyle ; killed, ii. 365. 

Drunswtek Lunenburg, Duke of, lii. 358. 

Madeffelector of Hanovar, 359. 

Brussels, bombEirded by the French, iv. 102. 
Bryce, John, military execution of, i. 237. 
Brydges, James (afterwards Duke of Chandos); 

his motion designed against Somers, iv. 322. 
Buccleuch, Dukes of, i. 299. 

Buccleuch, Anne Scott, Duchess of ; married 
to Monmouth, i, 119. 

Buchan, appointed commander for James II. 
in Scotland, iii. 211. Surprised and de- 
feated by Livingstone, 211. 
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LUCHATnAN. 

Buchanan ; his political works burned at Ox- 
ford, i. 129. 

Buckingham, Gsorgs Villiera, Duke of; hla 
character, 1. 102. Hla Intidguea with the 
democratical party, 107. Opposes Danby’a 
government, 108. His income, 147. His 
house in Dowgate, 169. His chemical pur- 
suits, 194. His death at Helmsley, iv. 120, 
and see Cabal. 

Buckingham, attempt to intimidate the cor- 
poration of, ii. 87. 

Buckinghamshire, contested electionfor (1685), 
i. 227. Election for (1701), iv. 341. 

Buffs, regiment of, i. 144. 

Bulkeley, a Jacobite ; his dealings with Go- 
dolphin, ill. 259. 

Bull, Bishop, 1. 158. 

Bunyan, John, il. 32. His writings, 32. Re- 
fuses to ] oin the Court party, 33. His attack 
upon Fowler, 91, note. 

Burford, William III. at, iv. 112. 

Burke, Edmund ; Mis opinion on the National 
Debt, hi, 339, 390, note. 

Burleigh, William III.’s visit to, iv. HI. 

Burley on the 'Hill, iv. 79. 

Burnet, Gilbert, preacher at the Rolls Chapel, 

i. 158. His merit as a writer and preacher, 

ii. 8. His History of the Reformation, 8. 
Retires from England, 9. Ilis residence at 
the Court of the Prince of Orange, 9. 
Brings about a good understanding between 
William and Mary, 10. Enmity of James 
II. to, 40, 41. His conversation with Wil- 
liam at Torbay, 155. Sent forward to Exe- 
ter, 157. Preaches at the cathedral, 159. 
Draws up a paper for the signature of Wil- 
liam’s followers, 167. His conduct in Salis- 
bury cathedral, 181. His friendship for 
Halifax, 182. Conversation with Halifax 
at Littlecote, 184. Commissioned to pro- 
tect the Roman Catholics, 209. Preaches 
before the House of Commons, 230. De- 
clares the Princess Mary’s intentions, 232. 
His zeal for Mary, 233. His memoirs, 251, 
and note. His generous conduct to Roches- 
ter, 258. Made Bishop of Salisbury, 278. 
Hia zeal and liberality in his diocese, 280. 
His speech on the Comprehension Bill, 296. 
His Coronation Sermon, 299. His plan for 
a union of the Church and Dissenters, hi. 7. 
Proposes placing the Princess Sophia in the 
succession, 72. His friendship for Tillotson, 
117, Proposer of the clause in the Bill of 
Bights against the sovereign marrying ^ 
Papist, 123. Remonstrates against the use 
of bribery, 145. His gerrnon on tho general 
Fast Day (1690), 148. His interview with 
William, 171. His explanation of Marl- 
borough’s disgrace, 312, note. His alleged 
advice for the establishment of the National 
Debt, 387. His Pastoral Letter, 403. Which 
la ordered to be burned by the Commons, 
404. His mortlflcation, 404, and note. 
Supports Fenwick’s atteiinder, iv. 181. His 
Thanksgiving Sermon, 205. His visits to 
the Czar Peter ut Deptfiord, 241. Attack 
upon, in the House of Commons, 320. Its 
defeat, 321. His share in passing the Re- 
sumption- Bhl, 332. Attends William III. 
on his death-bed, 34 i. 

Bumet, Thomas, MEister of the Charterhouse, 
his resistance to the admission of a Roman 
Catholic, ii. 64, 


CAMPBELLa, 

Burrington joins William, ii. 162. 

Burt, Captain, his description of the Scottish 
Highlands, hi. 27. 

Burton, James, a fi^tivo conspirator, con- 
cealed by ElizabetH Gaunt, informs against 
his benefactress, i. 316. 

Butler, Samuel, i. 190. His satire on the Royal 
Society, 194, note. 

Butler, Captain, leads an assault on London- 
derry, ii. 337. 

Buxton, i. 165. ■ 

Buyse, Anthony, i. 271. Accompamea Moijf 
mouth’s flight, 291. Taken, 292. 


C ABAL, the, I. 101. Its measures, 103. 
Dissolved, 107. 

Cabinet, the; its origin and nature, i. 101, 
Caermarthen, MarijuBSS of. Sec Leeds, Duka 
of. 

Caermarthen, PBregrine, Marquees of, son of 
the above ; joins the Prince of Orange at tha 
Hague, il. 143. Assists in the air^ of Pres- 
ton and his accomplices. Hi. 231. Takes part 
in the attack on Brest, iv. 63. Becomes a 
favourite with tho Czar Peter, 240. Disap- 
pointed of the Auditorship of the Exche- 
quer, 278, 

Call! emote, Count of, colonel of a regiment 
French Huguenots, lii, 80. Slain at the 
Boyne, 18G. 

CaiUieres; his negotiations with Dykvelt, iv, 
158,15®, 168. French negotiator atRyswick, 
196. 

Calais, bombardment of, iv. 65. 

CalderwooQ, George, Hi. 222, note. 

Colviniste, their principle of resistance to 
rulers, i. 28. 

Cambon, Colonel, ill. 80. 

Cambridge University, eminent divines at, 1. 
158. Decline of Greek learning at. In the 
time of Charles II., 183, and note. Address 
from, to James II., 226. Loyalty of the 
University, ii. 67. Attacked by James II., 
58, 59. Election for (1690), iii. 140. Elec- 
tion for (1701), iv* 341. 

Cameron, Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, iil, 36. Hifl 
character, 36. His reputation for loyalty, 
37. Meeting at Ins house, 41. His Mvica 
to Dundee, 46, 64. At the battle tft KU- 
liecrankie, 55. Retires from tha Highland 
army, 56. Keeps up the wax in the High- 
lands, (J^. Woimdedin separating a quar- 
rel, 211. Takes the oaths to WiUiam III.’s 
Government, 325. 

Cameronian regiment, iii. 43. Stationed at 
Dunkeld, 62. Repulses an attack of High- 
landers, 63. 

Camerons, the, iii. 36. 

Campbell, Archibald. See Argyle. 

Campbell, Captain of Glenlyon, commands the 
company stationed at Gloncos, iii, 331. 
Massacres the Macdonalds, 332. His re- 
morse, 335. Declared by tha Scotch Parlia- 
ment a murderer, iv. 95. 

Campbell, Lleuteftant, commands ’a party of 
William’s troops at Wincauton, il. 169, 
Campbell, Sir Colin, of Ardklnglass, adminls- 
terathe oaths to Macdonald of Gjencoe, 111. 
325. 

Campbells, persecution of, after the failure of 
Argjde’s expedition, 1. 269. Their ascend- 
ency and character in tha Highlands, HI. 
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CAXALBS. 

34. Coalition ageinfit^ S0. Disarmed by 
the Boy alist clans, 48. Theli predDminan ce 
in ths Highlands (1693), S5. 

Canalos, Spanish ambBa^ox m England, hia 
insulting note to 'William III., iv. 295, 
Ordered to leave the country, 295, 

Conala, 1. 177. 

Cannon, commander of Irish anxUlarics under 
Dundee, iii. 54, Succeeds to the comizrand 
of the Highland army^; increase of his force, 
60. Disorders in hla camp, 61. Defeated at 
1 ^* Dnnkeld, 63, His army dissolved, 64. 

perseded in the command, 211. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of; his income, i. 
147. 

Capel, Sir ffoniy, Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, U. 252. His jealousy of Halifax, itl, 
78. Defends Clarendon in the Privy Connell, 
173. One Of the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
408. 

Captains, sea, under (Tharles II., i. 145. 

Care, Henry, ii. 30. 

Carey, Haniy, a natural son of Lord Halifax, 
iv. 79. ^ 

Carlisle, Earl of,iL 234. 

Carmelites in London, i. 365. 

Carmichael, Lord, William III.’s Commis- 
sioner in the Scxjtch General Assembly, iii. 
-.223. 

Carrickfergns, taken by Schomberg, iii, 86. 

Landing of William III. at, 178. 

Carstaira, a witness in the Popi^ plot, i. 113. 

Hia death, 228. * 

Carstaira, 'William ; his fortituda under tor- 
ture, ii. 143. His advioe to 'William III. 
156. His influence with William in Scotch 
aflLairs, ill. 26. * 

Carter, Admiral, iii. 338. Killed in the battle 
of La Hogue, 345. Hia funeral, 348. 
Carthagena, sacked by the French, Iv. 201. 
Cartwright, Thomas, BMiop of Chester, 1. 360. 
Takes part in a Popish procession, 54. At 
Chester, SS. Commissioner at Oxford, 68. A 
tool of Jamas II., 91, 96. Insulted by the 
IKTulaoe,101,109. Present at the into^ew 
of the bishops with James, 153. Attends 
James II. to Deland, 322. His death, 347. 
Caryl, Jo^, agent of James II. at Borne, 1. 

354. ^ , 

Cassell ; his share in the assasaluation plot, iv. 
132. 

Castile, supremacy of, over the Spanish em- 
pire, iv. 249. Strong feeling in, against 
the partition of the Spanish dominions, 270. 
Catalonia, Fr Mich successes in (1694), iv. 65. 
Castelmalae, Boger Palmer, Earl of, 1. 341. 
jamee II. ’s ambassador to Rome, 354, ii. 51. 
His audiences with thePoiie; his dismissal, 
63. Impeached, ill. 129. 

Cat'oarlne of Portugal, Queen of Charles II. i. 
91. 

Caidnat, Marshal, leads French forces into 
* Piedmont, 111. 223. Gains the victory of 
. Marsigila, iv. 24. J oined by the Duke of 
Savoy, 158. 

OavaU^, designation of, f. 48. Party, how 
Dompos^, 49, 56. Their arguments, 50. 
Their early sucoessea, 55. Under tho Pro- 
tectorate, 06. Gofllesoe with the Presbyte- 
rians, 69. Thelrrenewed disputes with the 
Boondheadfi after the Restoration, 74 — 76. 
Thi^ Discontent, 110. 

Oavendlah, Lady, her letter to Sylvia, ii. 243. 


CHARNOCK. 

Celibacy of olergy, how regarded by the Re- 
formers, i. 87. 

Celts, in ScoGand and Ireland, i. 31. 

Chamberlayne, Hugh, a projector of the Land 
Bank, iv. 56, and note. His mMcalciilatlons, 
57. Hispe^stence in his scheme, 149, 150, 

(bombers ; his share In the assassination plot, 
iv. 133, 136. 

Chancellors, provision for, on their retirement, 
iv. 321. 

Chaplains, domestic, i. 156. 

Charlemont, taken 1^ Schomberg, iii. 164. 

Charlemont, Lord, iii. 287. 

Charleroy, taken by the French, iv. 17, 

Charles I. ; his accession and character, 1. 40. 
Parliamentary opposition to, 41. Reigns 
without Parliaments; violates the Petition 
of Right, 42. His measures towards Scot- 
land, 45. Calls a Parliament, 45. Dissolves 
It, 46. His scheme for a Council of Lords ; 
summons tho Long I^liament, 46. His 
visit to Scotland, 47. ^^pected of Inciting 
the Irish Rebellion, .51. Impeaches the five 
members, 52. Departs from London, 53. 
His adherents, 65. His flight and imprison- 
ment, 57. Hia deceit, 61. » Fjxecuted, 61. 
Public feeling regarding his martyrdom, iii. 
127. 

Cfharles II. ; acknowledged by Scotland and 
Ireland, 1. 62. His restoration, 72. His 
character, 80, 81. Profligacy of his reign, 
88. His government becomes unpopular, 
90. His marriage, 91. His revenge on Sir 
John’Coventry, 97. His league with Lewis 
XIY.,98 — 190. His modes of raising money, 
103. Thwarts the foreign policy of Danby, 
108. Consults Sir William Temple, 114. 
Resists the Exclusion Bill, 125. His politic 
measures, 126, 127. Violates the law, 129. 
Factions in hii Court, 133. His army, 140 — 
142. State of his navy, 142 — 146. Ordnance, 
145. His envoys abroad, 146. Entertained 
at Norwich, 161. His Court ; his affability, 
174. His laboratory at 'V^tehnll, 194. 
His habits, 203, His sudden iUneas, 204, 
205. Refuses the Eucharist from Protestant 
bishops, 206. Absolved by Friar Huddle- 
ston, 207, 208. His interview with his na- 
tural children, 208. His death, 208. Con- 
flicting accounts of his death scene, 209, 
note. Suspected to have been poisoned, 209, 
210. His funeral, 211. His dislike of Jeff- 
reys, 214. Papers in his writing published 

c by James II., 339. His popular [jualities, 
266. Touches for the king’s evil, iii. 113. 

Charles II. of Spain, j Kins the coalition against 
France, ii. 300. Justifies his league with 
heretics, 302. His imbecility, iii. 368. His 
expected demise without issue, Iv. 248. 
Intrigues of the several claimants at hia 
Court, 251. His physical and mental inca- 
paci-^gr, 251, 252. Factions in hia Court, 252. 
Designates the Prince of Bavaria as his suc- 
cessor, 270. Superstitious terrors inspired 
by Cardinal Porto cairero, 293. His visit to 
t^ sepulchre of 4he Esomial, 293, 294. 

Charles Xi, of Sweden ; his death, iv. 198. 

Chaiiea, Duke of Lorraine, takes Mentz, Iii. 
92. 

Charlton, Judge, dismissed by James II,, i, 
857. 

Chamock, Robert, 11, 63. Supports James’s 
attack on Magdalene College, 68, Becomes 
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CHARTER. 

a Jacobite O^lispirator, It. Sent by hla 
Gonfederatea to St. GreraiBliiA, Hla ^are 
In thB osaaeBinatiDU plot, 132. Arreated, 
13a. His trial, 140. And execution, 141. 
His paper justifying bla conq^iracy, 142, 

Charter, the Great, i. 8. 

Charterhotise, James II.’s attack on, ti. 64. 

Charters, muiilctpal, seized by Chailea II., i. 
128. 

Chartres, Philip, Duka of, at the battle of 
SteinMrk, iii. 366. At L^den, iv. 14. 

Chateau, Benaud, Count of, commands the 
French Fleet In Bantry Bay, 11. 3S8. 

Chatham ; Dutch fleet at, i. 31. 

Chatsworth, ii. 44. 

Chaucer, 1. 10. 

Chelsea in 1683, 1. 167. 

Chelsea Hospital, i. 140. 

Cheltenham, i. 164. ^ 

ChBahire, discovery of salt in, I. ISl. Con- 
tested elL^jtion for (1085), 227. 

Chester, James II. ii. 64 :. William lU.'s 
departure from, for Ireland, \ii. 171. 

Chesterfield, Philip, Earl of, joins the rising 
for William Prinoe of Orange in the North, 
11. 163. The privy seal offers to him, iii. 141. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer, Earl of; his 
opinion of William Cowxier, and of Marl- 
borough, Iv. 17fl. 

Cheyney, Graham, Viscount; hla duel with 
Lord Wharton, iv. 313. 

Chifflnch, introduces Friax HudHeston to 
Charles Il.’a death-bed, 1, 207, Hia contract 
with Jeffreys, 214. 

Child, Sir J ohn. Governor of Bombay, Ui. 297. 
His death, 301. 

Child, Sir Josiah, Director of tha East India 
Company; his wealth, iii. 296. Adopts Tory 
politics, 297. Becomes sola manager of the 
Company ; hia influence at Court, 237. Cla- 
mour against, after tha Revolution, 290, 
301. His resistence to the prc^nraed mea- 
sures of Parliament, 303. Hia secret man- 
agement of the Bast India Company’s affairs, 
iv. 23. Sets parilamentaxy authority at 
defiance, 47. 

Chimney tax, i. 137. 

Cholraondlay, Lord, joins tha rising for Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange in the North, ii. 163. 

Christ Church, Oxford, apjKjintment of a Ro- 
man Catholic to tha deanery of, i. 359. 

Christina of Sweden at Rome, ii. 52. 

Churchill, Arabella, i. 218. 

Churchill, George, takrfi the Duke of Borwiok 
prisoner at Landen, iv. 13. 

Churchill, John. See Marlborouglu 

Cibber (the sculptor), L 1^. 

Cittera, Arnold Van; Dutch ambassador at 
the Court of James II., I. 253. Despatch 
of , i. 375, note. His absOToe at the birth of 
tha Prince of Wales, 98, 150. His account of 
the acquittal of the bl^ops, 103, note. His 
interview with James, 140. Joins Wifllam 
at Salisbury, ISO. His Bccount of the elec- 
tion of 1630, ill. 139. 

Civil List, origin of the, iii. Iffl. 

Civil war, commencement of the, 1. 54. 
‘■Claim of Right," iii. 20. 

Clancarty, Donough Mocarthy, Earl of; hla 
romantic history, iv. 218,213. Pardoned by 
Lady Russell’s influence, 220. 

Clanoy, a Jacobite agent, iv. 150. Anrested, 
tried, and pilloried, 160. , 


tOCHEANE. 

C^laTBiLdDU, Edward Hyde, Soli of, L 51. His 
cbaracto', 82, 8S. Hla fall, 98, 34. His 
official gains, 148. His house in Westmin- 
ster, 170. On the lagnlity of the Ants of the 
Convention of 1660,1 l 256. 

Clarendon, Henry Hyde, Bari of, son of the 
preceding, appointed Lord Privy Senl, 1. 
212. Hls^ interview with Monmoutb, 295. 
Deprecates JimiesII.’s conduct towards the 
Church, 333. His opinisn of the Irish 
Church, 391, note. ^ Arrives in Irrfand as 
Lord Lieutenant, 384. His wont of infiu- ^ 
enoe, 384. His alarm EUid meanness, 385. 
Incurs the displeasure of James II., 387. 
Dismissed, 392. Effects of his dlsmis^on, 
394, ii. 17, Joins in the consultation of the 
bishops, 31. QuBstioned by James II., 152. 
His lamentations at his son^s desertion to tha 
Prince of Orange, 164. Hia speech in the 
Council of Lords, 174. Joins William, 173. 
Advises the Imprisonment of James, 201. 
Resumes Tory principles, 232. Refuses to 
take tha oath of alleglsiice, 258. Takes 
part in Jacobite plots, 3l. 164, 2*29. William 
III.’s forbearance to, 170.‘ Ajrested by or- 
der of the Privy Council, 173. His letter to 
Jeones, 230. Informed against by Preston, 
242. William’s leniency to, 2^. 

Clorges, Sir Thomas, i. 327. Moves the ad- 
dress of thanks to WUllafii III., Ii3. 156. 

Clorges, Sir Walter, Tory candidate for West- 
minster in 1695, iv. 113. 

Clarke, Edward; his paper against ths Li- 
censing Act, iv. 78. 

Claude, John, a Huguenot; his book burned 
by order of James II., 1. 355. 

Claverhouse. See Dundee. 

Clayton, Sir Robert ; his house in the Old 
Jewry, i. 168, Mover of the Exclui^ion Bill ; 
his election for London in 1688, ii. 220. 

Claland, William, ill. 15. Lieut-Colonel of 
Cameronlans, 48. At the battle Of Dunkold, 
63. Hia death, 68. 

Clench, William, a Roman CathoHc writer, 
1. 370, note. 

Clergy, their loss of Importance after the Re- 
formation, f. 155. Two classes of, 168. The 
rural clergy under Charles II., 154. Their 
degraded condition, 167. Their fteat in- 
fluence, 153. Question of requiring ootha 
from the clergy, ii. 2M. Difference of ths 
two Houses of ParUament thereupon, 297. 

Clerkenwell^ establishment of a monastery in, 
i. 365; 11. 161. 

•Cleveland, Dn chess of, 1. 204. ^ 

Clifford, Mrs. , aJ acobite agent, ill.167,1 71,172. 

Clifford, Sir Thomas, a member of the Cabal 
Ministry, i. 101. Hia retiremmt, 116. The 
originator of the ootrupting of Parliament, 
iii. 144. 

Clippers of the coin, law of EKzabeth against, 
2^ Thar activiby and gains ; public sym- 
pathy with, 296. Extent of mischief osoaed 
by, 297, 298. 

“ Club,’' The, In Efibbur^l, ill. 28, Its 
powBT^SO. Its intrigues, M. Its intariguea 
with the. Jacobite^, 210. The chiefa be- 
tray each other, 217. 

(Doadiea, first establishment of, i. IBd 

Coad, J ohn, his narrative, i. 398, note. 

Coal, Qoosnznption of, 1. Ifil. Cost of oon- 
veyance, 173. 

Cochrane, Sir John, 1, 256. ECls disputes 
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^ ^ COFFEE HWS^a. COOlL 

2 G 2 . His Attempt on thaLo#- TVAits on William at 5t. Jaw'B, 203, Siip' 

landA». ^2. Taken misoner, 2615. Haa- ports the Comprehenalon BfU, 286. Assistg 

Bomed^.^lS. ' At the coronation of William and Mary, 

Coffee houses, i. 175, 1S5. , » if99, Hia oloima for the primacy, 111. 117. 

Cohom, employed in the dafenceof Namurjili* His discontent at being phased over, 117. 

361, Woumied, 802. , SeryoB in the sieg^ of Accompanies William to Hoiland, 230. His 

Namur, iV. 101, 102. SWpriflAa ^ivet, 151. i^ousy of Tillotson, 249.^ Preaches at St. 

Coiners, iv, 117. ^ * Paul’s on' the Thanks^ring Day, Iv. 205. 

Coining,, ancient and Imiwoved system of, iv. Cond§, the^Yince of ; hia opinion of William 
116. A of Orange, ii. 4. 

Coke, John, sent to thu Tower by the House Conduit Street, 1, 170, 
of Commons, i. 332. « Conlngaby, Thomas, Paymaster - Oeneral 

ColchestejT, Pichnrd Sayoge, Lord, joins the under WUliam III., iii. 179. One of tha 

Prinoe of Orange, ii. 1G2. Lords Justices for Ireland, 207. Orders tha 

Coldstream Guards, The, i. 143 ; iii. S3. execution of Gafne^ 265. Signs the Treaty 

Coleman, Edwar4, 1. 113. , of Limerick, 282. Becomes unpopular with 

Colepeppar^vb^mea on adviser of Charles I., the English)^, 40G. Hia recall, 406. Prior's 

i. 51. ballad against, 406, note. 

hia quarrel with the Earl of Consistory Courts, 1. 361. 

, il. 44. Constantinople, English ambassador at, in the 

CqUotI, Admiral, on ancestor of WBliam III., reign of Charles II., i. 146. o 
Iv. 16. Conti, Armond, Prince of, at the pattle of 

OoUqgejStephen, trial and execution of, 1. 126. Steinkirk, iil.*3eB, " • • 

CoUieri^eremy ; hia essay on Pride, i. 157, Conventicle Act, The, ii. 23, ' 

note. Preacher at Gray’s Inn, i. 15B. A Convention, The, summoned by the Prince ot 
' nonjuror, iii. 103. Hia “Remarks on the Orange in 1G38, ii. 208. Election of Mebi- 
London Gozefte," iv. IG, Absolves Friend bets, 213. Meets, 220. Debates on^he 
and Porkj^LS at Tyburn, 144. Sentence of state of the nation, 222, 229, 230. Tho 

outlawry pronounced against, 145. • Commons declare tho throne vacant, 224, 

Cologne, j*jchbishLpric of, ii. 133. Tho Lords discuss the question of a regency. 

Colonies, prihciplo of dealing with them, iv. 225. Tho Lords negative the clause de- 

231. . daring the throno vacant, 230. Dispute 

Colt, Sir Henry, candidate for Westminster between the Houses, 230. The I^rds 

in 1698, iv. 263. yield, 231. Reforms suggested by tho Com- 

Comines, Philip de, his opinion of the English mons Committee, 235. Adopts the Declara- 

govemment, i. 18. ^ tion of Right, 23C. Declares William and 

Commission, the High, Clarendon’s testimony' Mary King and Queen; settles the succes- 

to its nbuses, f..39, Abolished at the He- slon, 237. Its adherence to ancient forms 

storation, 861. Re-appointed by Jaiu/es II., and principles, 241. Question of its con- 

362. Proceedings in, against Bishop Comp- version into a Parliament, 255. Bill to that 

ton, 304. Proc^dlnga against tho Univer- effect passed by the Loris, 267. By the 
'sitlBS,-il. 56. Agajlnsfc the University of Commons, 257. See Parliament of 1689. 
Cambridge, 69. Agdinst' Mfigdalene Col- Convention, Scotch, iii. 2, Letter of William 
lege, Oxford, 63. Further proceodinga in, III. to, 9. Its meeting, 13. Elects tho 
124. Abolished, 144. ' ' Duke of Hamilton president, 14. Apjjointa 

Oon^oners. distinguished families of, i. 10. a Committee of Elections; summons Edln- 
Oommons, ,Ht)USe of; its jfirst plttlngs, 1. '8. burgh Castle to surrender, 14. Letter of 

How conkdtuted, 19. Commencement of James II. to, 16. William’s letter read, 16. 

its oofetest wljth'tha Crown, 41. See Pax- James's letter read; its effect, 17. Agita- 

' tion in, on the flight of Dundee, 18. Its 

Commonwealth proclaimed, i. 62. measures of defence; letter to William, 18. 

Companies, projected (1692), iii. 365, 3G6.' Appoints a committee to prepare a plan of 

Compounders, The^ 4 V, 4. Advis* James II. government, 1 8. Declares the deposition of 

to resign the Crown to' hia son, 6. Jkmes, 20. Proclaims William and Maxy ; 

Comprehension Bill ; its provisions, il. 286. adopts the Claim of Right, 20. Its declaxa- 

HeaistOnc^ to, 28G, Buffered to drop, 289, tion against Episcopacy, 21. Recognises 

296. The object of it defeated by Convoca- tho legality of torture, .22. Reyisea tho 

tion, Hi. 120. corpnation oath, 22j Converted into a Par- 

Compton, Henry, Bishop pf London; tutor to llament, 60. See Parliament, Scotch. 

Mis Princesses Mary and Anne, i. 334. Dis- Convocation, subjection of, to royal authority, 
graced by James II., 335. Declines to s^- i. 27. William III. requested by Parliament 

pe^id Sharp, 362. Proceedings against Ifin, to summon Convocation, il. 296. Oohstltu- 

864. . Suspended from his spiritual func- tios of, Hi. 115. 

. tloti3S;^^4, His education of the Princess Convocation of 1689; its temper, lU. 112. 
Misify, 'll.' 7. Hia Dommunloatlona with Exasperated by the proceedings in Scotland, 

Dykvelt, 45. Joins in the consultations of 114. Meets, 117. The Houses differ on tho 

the blaboi^, 92. Joins the revolutionary Address, 119. Waste of time by the -Lbwer 

conspiracy, 119. Signs the Inrttation to House, 119. Jealousies in, 130, note. Pro- 

tha Prince of Orange, 120. Hia suspension rogued, 120. 

removed, 147. Questioned by James; hia Conyngham, Sir Albert, leader of BnniskiUen 
equivocation, 162> Takes part in the oon- Dragoons, HI. 183. 

terence of the bishops with James, 160. Cook, Sir 'Thomas, ChainhAn of the East 
s the flight of the Princess Anne, 172. India Company, Iv. 2J. Hia accounts of 
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his expenditure, 03. Sent to the Tower, 84. 
Obtains a Bill of Indemnity, 05. 

Cook, a nonjurlng clergyman, assists in the 
absolution of I^end and Parkyna at Ty- 
burn, iv. 144, 

Cooper, Bishop, his answer to Martin Mar- 
prelate, i. 37, note. ‘ 

Cork, James II. at, li. 324. Taken by Marl- 
borough, iii. 209. 

Combury, Edward, Viscount, deserts to Wil- 
liam, li, 1G3. His signature forged by 
Robert Young, iil. 350. 

Cornish, Henry; hia trial and execution, 1. 
315, 316. Hia attainder reversed, iil. 6C. 

Cornwall, tin and copper in, 1. 150. Feeling 
in, on the imprisonment of Bishop Tre- 
lawney, ii. 101. Levies in, in expectation 
of a French landing, iii. 195. 

(,^Dmwallis, Charles, Lord, made First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 320. 

Coronation oath, ii. 297. 

Corporation "Act, Bill for the repeal of, ii. 294. 

Corporation Bill, The, iii. 131. 

Cosmo, Grand Duke; his travels, i. 156, note, 
1G7, note. His praise of English inns, 183, 
note, 

(Cotton manufacture, i. 1G2. 

Coantry gentlemen, i. 152. Their rudeness of 
manners, 152, 153. Their loyalty and at- 
tachment to the Church, 154. 

“ CountryParty,”the,l. 97. Opposesthe Cabal, 
105. Difficulties of, 108. Its dealings with 
France, 109. The new Country Party, 327. 

Covenanters, Scotch, i. 89. Persecution of, 
236. Summary executions of, 236 — 238. 
Their hatred of the observance of festivals, 
iii. 3. Dissatisfied with the Convention, 23. 
Their scruples about taking arms for Wil- 
liam HI., 48, 49. 

Covent Garden, i. 170. 

Coventry, riots at, i. 3G5. 

Coventry, Sir John, Charles II. ’s revenge on, 
i. 97. 

Cowley, Abraham, i. 190. His Ode to the 
Royal Society, 193. 

Cowper, AVilllom, supports the attainder of 
Femvick, iv. 174. Opposes the Bill for 
regulating Elections, 187. His popular 
ilualities; member for Hertford, 311. His 
defence of Lord Somers, 333. 

Cowper, Spencer, brother of the preceding, 
attachment of a young Quaker lady to, iv. 

311, Accused of murdering her, 312. His 
acquittal ; grandfather of William CD>vper, 
the poet, 313. 

Cowper, William, a celebrated anatomist, iv. 

312. • 

Craggs, James; his early career; becomes an 
army clothier; sent to the Tower for refus- 
ing to produce his books, iv. 81. 

CranbuniB, Charles, purveyor of arms to Ja- 
cobite conspirators, iv. 132. Executed, 145. 

Crane, bearer of James II. ’a letter tq^tho 
Scotch Convention, iii. 16. 

Cranmer, Archbishop ; his character, 1. 25. 
Hia opinions of royal supremacy, 27. 

Craven, William, Earl of, ii. 201. 

Crawford, Earl of, President of iho Scotch 
Parliament, iii. 24. Presides at the torture 
of Neville Payne, 219. 

Crccy, French negotiator at Ryswick, iv. 196. 

Cresset, John; his pamnhlet against stage 
coaches, i. 181, note. 

VOL. IV. 


DALRTHPLE. 

I Crewe, Nathaniel, Bishop of Durham; Eccle- 
siastical CommlaaloDer, t. 369, Takes port 
in a Popish procession, li. 64. Present at 
the intervlBW of the bishops with James II., 

163. Resumes his seat In the Lords nnder 
WllUam III., 234. 

Croese, Gerard ; his account of William Penn, 

1. 240, note, 311, note. 

Cromwell, Oliver ; at Marston Moor, 1. 6C. 
AtNaseby, 67. Character of his army, 69. 
Suppresses an insurrection in Wales, 59. 
Leaves Charles I. to His fate, 61. Combina- 
tion of parties against him ; his conquest of - 
Ireland, 62. Of Scotland, 63. His design 
on the crown, 44. His Protectorate; his 
House of Commons, 45, His Upper Hon 06 , 
66. Hia energy, 66. His toleration, 86. 
Hia foreign policy, 66. Hia death, 67. 
Treatment of his remains, 74. Honour paid 
to his memory, 92. His death ascribed to 
poison, 209, Prosi)erity of Scotland under, 
Iil. 6, note. Reference to, on the question 
of Oaths, 97. 

Cromwell, Richard, his accession and charac- 
ter, i. 67. Calls a Parliament; unpopular 
with the Hxmy, 08, His fall, 66. 
Cromwellians ” in Ireland, 1, 89. 

Crone, a Jacobito emiasory; arrested, iii. 166. 
Hia trial, 171. Conviction, 17Z. i^ves his 
life by giving information, 172. 

Cross, Godfrey, executed for giving^informa- 
tion to Tourville, iii. 229. 

Crown lands, projwsed resumption of, iv. 220. 
Crusades, pr^uctiva of good, i. 4. 

Cudworth, Ralph, 1. 158. 

Cumberland, wild state of, in 1085, i. 13G. 
Cumberland,* Richard, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, ill. 253. 

Cunningham, commands the siiccoifra sent to 
Londonderry, il. 332, Deceived by Lundy ; 
effects nothing, 333. Sent to |»isou, 350. 
Currency, debased state of (1695), iv. 116,110. 
General suffering caus^ thereby, 119. 
Literary allusions to, 119, note. Ineffective 
legislation on the subject, 120. Consulta- 
tions for the restoration of, 121, Pamphlet^ 
on, 125. Parliamentary proceedings, 125. 
Panic and disturbances, 126. The Recoin- 
ogB Bill, 126. Efforts for its restoration, 
155. And their succ^, 167, 169. ^ 

Customs, produce of, i. 137, Of Liverpool, 

164. Of London, 166. 

Cutlery, i. ip. 

Cutts, John, at the battle of the Boyne, ill. 

^ 182. Serves in the Brest expedition, iv. 63. 
Hia gallantry in the siege of Namur, 101, 
104. Present at the interview between 
William and Pendergrass, 137. Hia exer- 
tions during the fire at Whitehall, 236. 


TYALRYMPLB, Sir James, of Stair ; hia life 
-L' and character, iii. 9, 10. President of 
tho Court of Session, 25. 

Dolrymple, Sir John (Master of Stair) ; agent 
of AVilliam III. at Edinburgh, Iii. 11. Ap- 
pointed Lord Advocate, 25. Opposes Mont- 
gomery In tha Scotch Parliament, 213. 
Appointed Secretary of State for Scotland, 
322. His hatred to the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, 326. His probable motives; hia 
pollcv towards the Highlanders, 327 — 829. 
Obtains William's signature for the extir- 
A A 
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pntiDn of the MocdDnHJdB of Glencoe, 329. 
His arrnng-emcnts, 330, 331. Hia dis- 
^praintnient at thQ incompletenesa of the 
massacro, 33G. Accompanias William to 
Holland, 411. Dislike and jealousy of him, 
iv. 93. Proved to be the cause of the 
Glencoe maasaore, 95 l Address of Scotch 
ParliaiUGnt to the King regarding him, 95. 
Dismissed by William, 97. 

Dalrymples, Tha, disliked by the Scotch aris- 
tocracy, iil. 50. 

Daly, an Irish judgopii. 304. His censure of 
tha proceedings of the Jacobite Irish Par- 
liazuent; summoncjd to tha bar of the 
House; discharged, 341. 

Dan by, ^rl of. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Danby, Earl of, sou of the above. See Caer- 
ma^eii. 

Danas; their strup^lo with the Saxons, i. 6. 
Danish troops in WilUara’a army at the 
Boyne, iii. 183. 

Dongerfiald, a witness in the Popish plot, 
i. 12o. Ilia trial, 231. His death from 
flogi^ng, 232. His narrative publiahod by 
wSliama, ii. 88. 3co Williams. 

Danvers, an English refugee in Holland, i. 
249. A follower of Monmouth, 258. His 
cowardly conduct, 280. 

Darcy, Colonal John, i. 330. 

Dare, Thomas, ^ follower of Monmouth, i. 
271. His quarrel with Fletcher of Saltomi ; 
is slain, 273. 

Darien, l^ttiah coloniaation of, proposed by 
William Paterson, iv. 299, 209. Tha Com- 
pany, 299, Number of small aharsholders, 
301. Tho vloiation of tha rights of Spain 
oVBrlooke<l, 301, 302. Im^lioy of tho 
scheme, 392. Certain hostility of other 
powHrfi, 302. Unfavourable opinions in 
England, 303. The scheme persisted in, 
394. Departure of the expedition, 305. 
Arrival at tha Isthmus, 305. Establishment 
of thfl colony; dealings with the native 
chieftains, 305, Internal government, 306. 
Hostility of tlis neighbouring settlements, 
30B. Humours of disaster reach London, 
307. Strange inattention to conslderntions 
of climate, 308. Mortality ^mong the 
biers, 308, Disastrous flight ; a remnant 
arri’tiM at New Yoj-k, 309. Arrival of the 
second expedition at Darien, 309. Internal 
quarrels, 300. Besieged by a Spanish force ; 
ot^itulate, 310. 

Dortanouth, George Legge, Lord; receives 
Monmouth into his custody, i. 293, 29^. 
The commander of Jamra II. ’s flE^t, ii. 145. 
Detuned in the Thames by the wind, 153. 
Driven into Portsmouth by weather, 156. 
Hefuses to send the Prince of Wales to 
France, 177. Removed from the command 
of the fleet, 208. Takes the oath of allegi- 
once to William III., 258. Takes part in 
Jaoobite plots, iU. 164, 229. Furnishes 
Preston with information for Saint Ger- 
mains, 280. Informed against by Proston, 
Iv. 242. His denial of his guilt, .243, Dies 
in the Tower, 243. 

Davenant, Charles; Ms calculations of agri- 
cultural produce, 1. 143. Of mlnefal pro- 
duce, 150, note. His estimate of clerical 
Incomes, 154^ 

Dovenant, 9 French partiean; found at supper 
with the French ambassador; pretends that 


DDECHBSTER. 

the meeting was accidental, iv. 340. Losea 
hia seat in Parliament, 341, 

Declaration of Indulgence. See Indulgence. 

Declaration of Right, ik 236. * 

Defoe, Daniel, his “ Truc-bom Engliahman,” 
ii. 270, note. 

Delaniere, Henry Booth, Lord. See Worring- 
ton, Earl of. 

De la Rue; his share in the assassination 
plot, iv* 132. Informs against his con- 
federates, 136. His evidence, 140. 

Delaval, Sir Ralph ; destroys French ships at 
Cherburg, iii. 346. Placed over tbe navy, 
410. Hia mismanagement in the matter of 
the Smyrna fleet, iv. 17. 

Delegates, Court of, i. 361. 

Delft, residence of the French envoys during 
the negotiations at Ryswick, iv. 196. 

Denmark; its jealousy of England and Hol- 
land, iii. 355. 

Derby, i. 161. 

Derby, James, Earl of, ii. 30. 

Derby, William, Earl of (grandson of the 
above), il. 80. 

Derbyshire, roads in, i. 178. 

De Ruyter, i. 91. 

Do Vere, Captain; his reply to Queen Eliza- 
beth at Tilbiu-y, iv, 213. 

Devonshire, wa,gBa in, i. 197. Muster of, in 
expectation oi' a French landing, after the 
battle of Beachy Head, iii. 195, 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, Earl of, i. 
333; ii. 43. His quarrel with Colepepper, 
44. Fined exorbitantly; imprisoned, 44. 
Released, 45. Joins the revolutionary 
conspiracy, 118. Signs tha invitation to 
William of Orange, 120. Heads the rising 
in Derbyshire, 168. Meeting of peers at his 
house, 229. Appointed Lord Steward, 253. 
Mode a Knight of the Garter, 300. Inquiry 
into his case, iii. 67. One of the Council of 
Nine, 160. Accompanies William to Hol- 
land, 233. InvolvEjd in Preston’s confession, 
242. William’s magnanimity to him, 242. 
Raised to the dukedom, iv. 62. Appointed 
one of tha Lords Justices, SB, Transmits 
Fenwick’s oonfession to WiUiam, 163. Hia 
port in tha debate on Fenwick’s attainder, 
182, 183. At the dGath-b«i of William III., 
344. 

Devonshire, Countess Dowager of, ii. 44. 

De Witt, John, Grand PanBionory of Holland, 
i. 97. Murdered, 104. 

Dieppe, Bombardment of, iv. 65. 

Digby, Edward; hia letters from tha Tower, 
i. 322. 

Dispensing power,.,!. 15. Questions as to tho 
extent of, lOG. James II. ’a claim to, 357. 
Recognis^ by the Court of King’s Bench, 
358. James's exercise of, 369. 

Dissent, secret (time of Charles I.), i. 43. 

“ Dissenter, Letter to a,” il. 28. 

Do^4rwray, William ; hia penny post, i. 184. 

DdiiwbU, Henry; his Jaeobltism; included in 
the Act of Attainder, iil. 346. A nonjuror, 
104. His strange theories, 105. 

Dolben, Gilbert, ii. 222. 

Domains, royal, i. 14; iv. 220. 

Donelagh, Captain, a Janoblto agont, Iv. 160. 

Donore, James II. ’s heod-quartcra at, iii. 181. 

Dorchester, Jeffreys at, i. 304. 

Dorch^ter, Counteas of (Catherine Scdley), i. 
350, 352. Her power over James II, , 352, 
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353. Rctlreg to Ireland, 363. Retunia to 
Lonilon, 389. Her letter to James, ill. 
231. 

Doraet, Charles Sacfcville, Earl of, ii. 79. 
Dismissed from tha Lari-Lieutenancy of 
Sussex, BO. As.aiata the flight of tha Prlnceaa 
Anne, 172. Appointed Lord Chamberlain, 
253. His conduct towards Dryden, 254, 
One of the Council of Nine, iii. 169. Ac- 
companies William III. to Holland, 233. 
Involved in Preston’s confeasloii, 242. Wil- 
liam’s magnanimity to him, 242. Appointed 
one of the Lords Justices, Iv. 88. His part 
in the debate on Fenwick’s attainder, 182, 
1B3. Resigns the office of Chiunberlam, 
191. 

Dort, Synod of, 1. 37, 38. 

Douglas, Andrew; his part in the roUef of 
Londonderry, ii. 355. 

Douglas, James; commands the Scotch foot- 
guards at tha battle of the Bojtie, iii. 132, 
135. Folia at Steinkirk, 366. 

Dover, treaty of, i. 100. 

Dover, Henry Jermyn, Lord, i. 341. Made 
Privy Councillor, 359. His advice to 
James II., 387. At the Board of Treasury, 
394. Lord-Lioutenant of Cambridgeshire, 
ii. 82. Sent to Portsmouth to aid tlie 
Prince of Wales’s escape, 176. Attends 
Jarhes to Ireland, 322. Makes his sub- 
mission to William III., Hi. 226. 

Drama, the, under Charles II., 1. 191. 

Droghrfa, iii. 191. Surrenders to William III., 
189. 

Dromore, skirmish at, li. 320. 

Drumlanrig, Earl of, deserts James II., ii. 171. 

Drummond, Captain; liia part in the massacre 
of G-lencoe, iii. 332. Denounced by the 
Scotch Parliament, Iv. 95. 

Drummond, General, a Scotch Privy Coun- 
cillor, i. 374« Resists tha measures of 
James II., 376. 

Dryden, John; his snaers at the militia, 1. 139, 
note. His testimony to Archbishop Tillot- 
8on, 168, note. At Will's Coffee House, 175. 
His fables; price of the oopyxlght, 191. His 
Absalom and Achltophd, 192. His Annus 
Mirabills, 193. Converted to Popery, ii. 18, 
19. His Hind and Panther, 20. Literary 
attacks on, 20. Regrets James II.’s violent 
meELSUrcB, 7C. Dismissed from tha laureate- 
ship, 254. His dBdl cation to Halifax, iii. 
197. His Aurungzebe, 296. His trondatlon 
of Yirgll ; price of the oopyrlght, Iv. 71. 
His complaints of bad money sent by Tonson, 
119. 

Duatt, Maclean of. ill. 42. • 

Dublin, James II.’s entry Into, ii. 325. Its 
appeoxancB in 1699, 329. Prions in the 
Court at, 326, 329. Irish Parliament at, 
338. James II.’s Court at, iii. 162. Excite- 
ment in, on the news of William III.’s 
landing, 179. Return of James’s army ctfter 
the bottle of the Boyne, 180. Evacuated by 
the Jacobite troops, 190. William’s entry 
into, 191. 

Dudley, Guilford, i. 297, 

Dugdale, a witnesB against Lord Stafford, 1. 
124. Against College, 120. His death, 228. 

Du Guay Trouln, a French privateer, iii. 372. 

Dumbarton’s regiment, i. 290, 286. 

Dumblone, Peregrine Osborne, Lord. See 
Coarmorthen. 


DYKYBLT. 

Dumont, an accomplice In the plot for oasassl- 
nating Wdllam, ill. 3GS. Betrays Grandvol, 
369. 

Duncombe, Charles, a banker, purchases 
Helmsley, Iv. 120. A partisan of Bunder- 
land, 214. Attacks Montague In Parlia- 
ment, 222. Convicted of fraud and forgery, 
223. Bill of Pains and Penalties against 
him passed by the Commons, 224, The 
mode of procEsdure an objectionable one, 
226, 226. His judges^ interested in his con- 
demnatlDn, 220. Objections' rais^ In the 
House of Peers, 227. Tha Bill thrown put, t 
and the prisoner released, 228. Again 
arrested, 228. 

Duncombe, William, his long annuity, iii. 
383, note. 

Dundalk, Marshal Schomberg’s caftip at, ill. 
87—89. 

Dundee, John Graham, Viscount of (Claver- 
house), i. 236. His cruelties, 237. His 
presence in England during the Revolution, 
Iii. 11. His interview with James II.; re- 
turns to Scotland under William IlUs pro- 
tection, 12. At Edinburgh, 13. Threatened 
by the Covenanters, 16. His flight, 17. 
His intervlBw with the Duke of Gordon, 18. 
His threatened arrest; joins Mgcdonald of 
Ueppoch, 40. His desl^ for a coalition of 
clans, 41. Muster of hia mpporteM, 41, 42. 
Quarrels in his army, 46. Applie* to James 
for assistance, 47. Hatred of, in the West 
of Scotland, 47. Marches into Athol, 53. 
Arrives at Blair; holds a council of war, 
54. Gives battle at KilliecranklB, 55. Hia 
death, 67. pBnriod at Blair*Athol, 59. 

Dunfermline, James Seton, Earl of, 111. 46. 
Conduct of James II. to, at St. (^rmains, 
iv. 3. 

Dunkeld, battle of, iii. 63. 

Dunkeld, James Galloway, Earl of, Iii. 46, 

Dunkirk, sale of, by Charles II., i. 91. Priva- 
teers of, iii. 372, Naval attack upon in 
1694, iv. 65. 

Dunlop, a Scotch Fresbyterian miniHter, ill. 
217. 

Dunning, Richard; his tmet on the condition 
of the poor in Devonshire, i. 197. 

Dunton; his Athenian Mercury, iv. K^J. 

Durant; liis share in tfce assEtasination plot, 
iv. 133. 

Duraa, Duke of, takes Phillpsburg, li. 141. 
French coijimanier in the Palatinate, 301. 

Diirfey, Thomas; hia Political Odea, 1. 22B. 

D’Usson, commands the defence of Athlone, 
iii. 272. 'Trampled upon in the retreat, 274. 
Besieged in Galway, 277. Capitulates ; re- 
turns to Limerick-, 27B. 

Dutch, the, jealousy of In the English army, 
ill. 309. Animosity to, in 1699, iv. 202. 
Departure of William III.’s Dutch guards, 
286 . 

Duval, Claude, the celebrated highwaymcdi, i. 
182. 

Dyer; hia newsletters, iv. 69. 

Dykvelt, Everari Van, Dutch envoy; his con- 
versation with James II. , i. 250. His second 
mission to England, ii. 41. His communi- 
cations with English statesmen, 42. Returns 
to the Hague, 45. Bent by the States 
General to congratulate William on Ws 
Buccees, 2l3. Arrests Boufflera,lv. 105. Hlfl 
negotiations with CaHlieres, 158, 159, 168, 
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EA CHARD. 

E A CHARD, John, on th 0 oondition of the 
Dlargy, i. 156, note ; 157, note. 

Easb India Company, incoiporation of, iii. 
D4. Itfl gro\dng trad a, 296. Its great 
proflta,296. Assailed by interloping trtS era, 
297. Political changes in, 297. Quarrela 
with the Mogul Gk)VEmmBnt, 298. Its 
position after the Revolution, 299, 300. 
Proposed reforms in; formation of the New 
Ijompajiy, SOI. Contest between the 6ld 
and New Company, 301. Obtains a new 
charter, Iv. 24. Persecutes independent 
traders ; affair of the Redbridge, 46. Por- 
liamSntaxy examination of Its accounts, 83. 
Its losses by privateers, 107. Ita position 
in 1698, 232. Petitions against Montague’s 
Indian policy, 234. 

East India House (in the 17th century), ill. 
295. 

East Indies, trade wuh ; [juestiDn regarding, 
iii. 293. 

EcclesiHStical Commission, appointed by 
William HI., iii. 108. Ita first proceedings, 
10^1 Discussions regarding the Eucharist, 
IlO. QuBstions concerning the baptismal 
service ; the surplice ; Presbyterian ordina- 
tion ; the Calendar ; the Athanasian Creed, 
110 . 

Edgehill, James II.’s visit to, ii. 66. 
Edgeworth, Mi^s, i. 380, note. 

Edinhnfgh, riots in, i. 372 ; ii. 213, State of 
(1609), iii. 4. Surrender of the castle, 49. 
Eland, Lord ; his spirited defence of his father 
the Marquess of Halifax in the House of 
Commons, iii. 79. His marriage to the Lady 
Mary Finch, tv. 79. 

Eldon, Lord, on the Roman Catholic Question, 
ii. 88. 

Electioff of 1660, i. 71. 

of 1679, i. 113. 

the second of 1679, i. 119. 

of 1605, i. 226. Controverted returns, i. 

333. 

of 1689, ii. 229, 221. 

of 1690, iii. 139. 

of 1695, iv. 113, 116. The result favour- 
able to WilUam III., 115. 

of 1690, iv. 262, 264. 

of 1701, iv. 340,342. 

ElectlbnB, Bill for regulating, iv. 148. Peti- 
tions against ; the Bill pas^, 149. Nega- 
tived by the King, 149. Passed by the 
Commons, 187. Rejected by Lords, 188. 
Elizabeth, iWncess, suspected ui have been 
poisoned, i. 209. ^ 

Elizabeth, Queen; her supremacy, how de- 
fined, i. 27. Difflculties at her accession, 
28. The leader of Protestantism, 29. Hranta 
monopolies, 30. Her abandonment of them ; 
her death, 81, Her conduct in the question 
of monopolies, iii. 293. 

EUlot, a Jacobite agent, iii. 230. Arrested, 
232. 

Blphlnstone, an offleer under Argyle ; his 
misconduct, i. 262, 263. 

Enfield Forest, i. 140. 

England, early Christian, i. 3, 5. Danish in- 
vasions, 6. Under the Normans, 7. Power 
of (14th century), 9. The laws binding on 
the Crown, 15. But violated by the Kings, 
16. The effects of the civil wars partial, 17, 
18. Union with Scotland and Ireland, 
31. Diminished Importance, 34, Long in- 


EN GLAND. 

tcmol peace, 44. Origin and character of 
tho two great parties, 47 — 19. Their first 
conflict, 51. The civil war, 54—67. Mili- 
tary domination, 66. The Connnonwcoltli, 
62. England under Cromwell, 66. Under 
Oharlea II. , 84 — 03. War with tho Dhtch, 91. 
Indignation against ChEirlea II., 92. The 
Triple Alliance with Holland and Sweden, 
96. Loss of power and influence, 110. State 
of, in 1685, 133 — 203. Changes, 134. Popu- 
lation in 1685, 134 — 136. Rude state of the 
nort^iern counties, 136. Rapid progre&s, 
137. Revenue in 1685, 137. Military sys- 
tem, 188. The Kings were the Captaiiis- 
General of Militia, 139. The Army, 140 — 
142. Navy, 142 — 145. Ordnance, 145. Agri- 
culture, 140. Wild animals, 140, 149. Agri- 
cultural produce, 149. Domestic animal?, 
150. Mineral produce, 150, 151. Rent of 
land, 151. Growth of towns, 160. Country 
towns, 161. Manufacturing towns, 162. 
Watering places, 164. Kings of, after the 
Revolution, 173. Travelling, 177,181. First 
stage coaches, 181. Neglect of female ctln- 
cation, 187. Decline of learning, ]R8. 
Scientific movement, 193 — 195. Fine art^, 
196, 197. State of the common people, 1 97 — 

201. Cost of food, 199. Pauperism, 200. 
Fierceness softened by civilisation, 201, 202. 
Past and present times, delusions regarding, 

202. Feelings of Continental governments tu- 
wards, 220, Dread of Roman Catholics in, 
321, 322. Feelings in, on the persecution oT 
ths Huguenots in France, 326. Discontent 
against James II., ii. 17. State of partie?! 
(1688), 215, Rejoicings on the accession of 
William and Mary, 243, General corrup- 
tion of the Government, 271, 272. Effect 
produced by the news of James II.’s perse- 
cution of Protestants in Ireland, 348, 349. 
Commercial relations with Scotland, iii. 5. 
Parliamentary corruption, 143. Prevalence 
thereof after the Restoration, 143, 144. Not 
diminished by the Revolution, 144. Danger, 
after the battle of Beachy Head, 175. 
Spirit of the nation roused, 176, 196. Ex- 
citement against the French, 196. Jeoloasy 
of the Dutch in, iv. 308. Era of fictitious 
plots, 314. Preparations to repel invasion, 
340. Bejoicingafor the victory of La Hogup, 
347, 348. Zeal in the war against Lewi? 
KlY., 356. Complaints of naval malad- 
ministration, 371. Failure of the harvest 
(1692), 372. Increase of crime, 373. In- 
crease of the National Debt, and of wealth, 
389, 390. Origin of government by a 
Ministry, iv. 2£i Failure of assassination 
plots in, 136. Feeling, on tho discovery of 
ths plot against William, 139. Financial 
crisis in, 161, 156. Conduct of tbo people, 
167. Return of prosperity, 167. Restora- 
tion of the finances, 169. Greneral anxiety 
i^ing the negotiations at Hyswick, 202. 
Rejoicings for the peace, 203, 204. The 
Thanks^ving Day, 205. Causes for thank- 
fulness, 205, 206. Dislike of all classes to a 
standing army, 206. Pamphleteering war 
on the question of disbanding the army, 209. 
Topics of the writers in favour of immediate 
disbanding, 209, 210. Reply by Lord Somers, 
210 — 213. Renewed disputes on the subject ; 
temper of the army, 216. Commarcial ques- 
tions, 228. Smuggling, 229. Jealousy of 
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ENGLAND. 

Irish WDollen manufacburBre, 230. Early- 
trade with Russia, 238. HGlationa with 
Eranoe, 241, 242. Embassy to Erance, see 
Portland. DevolDpraent of the system of 
ministerial govEmment, 261. Prosperity of 
the country under the ministry of 1695, 262. 
(Irounds of its unpopularity, 2G2. Alarm 
in, on the death of the Prince of Bavaria, 
283. Suspension of diplomatic relations 
with Spain, 295. Previous difference on 
the subject of the Scottish colony at Darien. 
See Darien. Political animositlES during 
the recess of Parliament, 311. Discontent 
in, 314. Agitation on the subject of tho 
Resumption Bill, 331. Indignation on the 
proclamation of James III. by Lewis XIV., 
339. Reaction against the Tories, 339, 340. 
The election of 1701, 341, 342. 

England, Bank of, first projeijt of, iv. 58. 
Clamours against, 68. Eoundation of, 60. 
Effects ol, GO. Attack on its credit, 60. 
CTcneral Court of, sends money to William 
III., 165. 

England, Church of ; its origin, i. 25. Was a 
compromise, 25, 2G. Its Liturgy, 25. Vest- 
ments, 25. Its rslation to the Crown, 2G. 
Its loyalty, 23. Its increased dislike of 
Puritans, 36. Its papistical tendencies, 37, 
38. Its ritual, how regarded by Reformers ; 
by Churcbmen under James I., 33. Its con- 
dition at the Restoration, 75. Its zeal for 
hereditary monarchy, 85. James II.’s de- 
claration in favour of, 210, 211. Its loyal 
principlBS, 339. Under James II.; its re- 
sistance to Popery, 369, 370. Its alarm at 
James II.’s measures, 11. 20. Its disputes 
with the King, 27. Courts the Dissenters, 
28. Alieuatod from James II., 71, Placed 
In a dilemma, 71. Discontented with the 
Revolution, 244. Divided into High and 
Low Church, 275. Divisions in regard to 
oaths of allegiance, iii. 94. Arguments for 
acknowledging William and Mary, 95, 96. 

, Arguments of the nonjurors, 96, 37. The 
clergy take the oaths, 99, 100. With ex- 
ceptions, 100. See Nonjurors. 

English Architecture, early, i. 9. 

English Constitution, i. 8. Development of, 
12. Qradual growth, 12. Not accurately 
defined, 14. Ancient and modem, com- 
pared, 18, 17. Good government under, 18. 

English history, early, misrepresented, i. 12. 
The causes of this, 13. 

English Kings ; their prerogative, 1. 14. Evade 
the limitations of them, 15. Their excesses 
tolerated, IG. Of the House of Tudor, 19. 
Declared heads of the Church, 26. Their 
ecclesiastical authority, 27. Irregularities 
in their succession, 35. Their powers in 
matters of trade, iii. 293. ’ 

English language, formation of, i, 8. Early 
authors in, 10. 

English literature (under ChtuleB II.) ; FAnch 
taste in, 1. 189. Its Immorality, 189. Come- 
dies, 191, Dedications, 192, 

English navy, origin of, i. 9. 

English people, formation of, i. 3. iTieir 
military eminence, 9, Early greatness, 10. 

' ‘ Englishman ,” a term of reproach in the time 
of the Plantagenets, i. 8. 

Enniskillen, resists' Tyrconnel’s .'^oldiers, ii. 
309. William and Mary proclaimed at, 319. 
Successes of the Protestants, 350, 351. 


FENWICK. 

Enniskillen Dragoons, iii. 180, At tho battle 
□f the ^yne, 187. 

Enniskllleners, the, reinforce Schomberg's 
army, iii. 85. 

Ephesus, Council of, appealed to in tha^ques- 
tiou of the Athanasiau Creed, lli. 110. 

Epping Forest, highw'aymen in, iv. 256, 

Emley, Sir John, i. 327. 

Essex, wages in, i. 198. Contested election 
for (1685), 227. 

Essex, Arthur Capel, “Earl of, a minister of 
Charles II., i. 116. Commits suicide, 123.0 
Inquiry Into the cause of his death, 180. 

Essex, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of, i. 297. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 1. 297. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, son of the 
above. Parliamentary general ; *iis incom- 
petency, i, 55, 57. 

Estrees, Count of; hiy intended share in the 
invasion of England, iii. 337. 

Etheregs, Sir George, i. 394. 

Eucharistlcon, the, iii. 250, note, 

Europe, factions in, on the subject^ of the 
Spanish succession, iv. 251. 

Euston House, i. 48. 

Evelyn, John ; his remarks on the election.s 
of 1685, i. 227, note. Receives the Czar Peter 
in his House at Deptford, iv. 241. 

Evertsen, Dutch admiral, joins the English 
ffeet at St. Helen’s, iii.'l73. His brave 
conduct In the battle of Beachy Head, 174. 

Exchequer, the, closed by the Cabal ministry, 
i. 103. 

Exchequer Bills, first issue of, iv. 153, and 
note. • 

Excise, prodRce of, i. 137. 

Exclusion Bill, i. 118, 119. Violent discussions 
upon, 122. Passes the Commons ,*123, Re- 
jected by the Lords, 124. 

Exeter, i. 161. Jeffreys at, 305. Entry of 
William Prince of Orange Into, fi. 157, 158. 
William’s Court at, 167. Jacobites at, iv. 
22. Contested election for, in 1698, 263. 


F AOEL, Grand Pensionary ; his latter to 
Ste-vvart, ii. 60. His draft of the Declara- 
tion to be issued by William, 143. 

Fagon, French physician, advises Jbd^ II. to 
try the waters of Bflurbon, iv. 334. Con- 
sulted anonymously by William HI., 342. 
Fairfax, Uoctor, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
11.63. His firm resistance to James II., 69. 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, i. 67. 

I Falkland, Lucius Cary, VLscoimt, his political 
views, L 50. Bocoraca on adviser of Charles 
I., 61. 

Fane, Sir Vere, ii. 221. 

Faiishaw, Richard, Viscount, 11. 223. 

Farmer, Anthony ; hla Infamous oharacter, ii. 
62, 63. Recommended by James II. for the 
Presidency of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
62. 

Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, i. 162, note. 
His picture of the feelings of society on tho 
disbanding of the army in 1698, iv. 216, 
Fauconberg, Viscount, U. 80. 

Fell, Bishop of Oxford, i. 281. 

Fenwick, Sir John, elected for Northumber- 
land, i. 228. Carries up the bill of attainder 
against Monmouth, 275. Insults Qu9un 
Mary, iii. 248. Consulted by the oonsplra- 
tozs for the assassination of William, Iv, 02. 
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FBNWICK. 

Hifl plan for bribing Porter to abst^nd, IGO. 
Arrested, IGO. His conlesaion, 1S3. Its 
effEXjta, 169. Examined by William III., 
170. Brought to the bar of the House of 
CoKunons, 172. Bill of attainder against, 
173. Brought before the Lords, 181, 1B2. 
The Bill passed, 183, 186, Attempts to save 
his life, 186. His execution, 186. His case 
made a precedent for the prooeedings against 
Charles Buncombe, 224. Grounds on which 
his attainder is to be<eoiidemned, 225. 

Pmwiok, Lady Mary, conveys Monmouth's 
letters to her husband, iv. 180. Produces 
the papers, 183. Her efforts to save her 
husband, IBS, 187. 

Perguson, Robert ; his early life, i. 252. His 
characten and intrigues, 252. Instigates 
Monmouth’s rebellion, 253,254. The author 
of Monmouth’s declwation, 272. Advises 
Monmouth to proclaim himself King, 278. 
His strange demeanour, 280. His sermon at 
Bridgewater, 287. His flight, 313. And 
mystOToua escape, 313, and note. Joins 
WiUiffm’s expedition, ii. 143. Hia wild con- 
duct at Exeter, 159. Beceives an appoint- 
ment in the Excise, 255. Becomes a Jacob- 
ite, lii. 149. Hia intrigues with Mont- 
gomery, 210. Hia unfounded representa- 
tion a to James II., 339. Arrested on sus- 
picion, ir. 139. 

Femley, John; his trial and execution, i. 316. 

Feuquieres, his criticism of William lU.’s 
campaign of 1695, iv. 99. 

Fever^om, Lewis Buras, Earl of ; at Charles 
II. 's death-bedfi i. 255. Hia operations 
against Monmouth, 284. EUcamps on 
Sedgsmoor, 285. His incapacity, 286. His 
military executions, 291. Made Knight of 
the Garter, 299. Commander of the forces 
□f James II. ; reports disaffection among 
the troops, il. 170. Ordered by James to 
disband his troops, 187, Sent by the Lords 
to liberate James, 197. Bent by James to 
WiUlam, 198. Arrested by William, 199. 
Beleased, 209. 

Filmer; his system, i. 34. His doctrines 
adopted by the University of Oxford, 129. 
His work edited by Edmund Bohun, iii. 399. 

Finch, Keneage, Solicitor-General, takes a 
copy of James II. ’a Speech, i. 210. Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Commons on 
' the King’s speech, 329. Blsmissed by James 
II., 357. Counsel for the bishop, li. 104. 
His conduct in the trial, 106, 110. Suggests 
the expedient of a Begency, 223, Befends 
hia conduct in the trial of Lord William 
Russell, iii. 60. Speaks in defence of his 
brother the Earl of Nottingham, 377. Re- 
sists the Triennial BMl, 897. Bafenis 
Burnet in Parliament, 404. Speaks against 
the Association, iv. 147. 

Finch, Lord Keeper, suggests the raising of 
ship-money, 1. 43. Hia impeachment and 
flight, 47. 

Finlaison, on the English population, i. 135. 

Finland Regim^t, at the battle of tJis Boyne, 
iii. 183. 

Finsbury, i. 1 67. 

Fisher, Mshop, i. 297. 

Fisher, Rlohord ; his share in the aBeosaination 
plot, iv. 132. Gives information to Port- 
land, 136. 

Fitton, Alexander, Lord Ohancellor of Ireland, 


FRIEND. 

11. 004. Ona of the Lords Justices appointcil 
by James, ill. 279. 

FitzjamES, James. See Berwick, Buka of. 

Fitzwilliain, John, a nonjuror, iii. 106. 

Five Mila Act, i. 85, 2^9 ; ii. 26. 

Flamsteed, John, Astronomer Royal, i. 195. 

Flanders, importation of horses from, i. 150. 

Fleet, Sir John, Governor of the Old East 
India Company; elected for London in 1C98, 
Iv. 263. 

Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely, iv. 11 B, note. 

Fleetwood, Charles, i. 68. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, i. 25G. His 
fatal quarrel with Bare, 273. E.si'apcs to 
the Continent, 273. Joins the Prince of 
Orange at tha Hague, ii. 143. A Member 
of the “ Club ” at Edinburgh, iii. 26. His 
intimacy with William Paterson, iv. 296. 
See Paterson. 

FIbutus, battle of, iii. 175. 

Flood, Henry, iii. 287. ' 

Foley, Paul ; his politics and character, Iv. 42. 
Chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
83. Re-elected Speaker in 1695, 124. Pro- 
poses the establishment of the Land Bank, 
149. Hia project breaks down, 164. 

Fort William, iii. 211. 

Fowler, Br. Edward, i. 168. Hia refusal to 
read the Beclaration of Indulgence,’ ii. 91. 
A member of the Ecclesiastical CommissiDn, 
iii. 198, 109. Made Bishop of Gloucester^ 
263. 

Fox, Charles, opposes James II.’h government, 
i. 339. Bi^issed from the Pay Office, 335. 

Fox, George ; his doctrines, i. 78. Hia early 
life, iii. '243. His visions, 244. His tenets, 
244. His wanderings, 245. His doctrines 
and writings revised by his followers, 246. 
His death and funeral, 247. 

Fox, Sir Stephen, elected for Westminster, iv. 
113. Hia competition \vith Montague for 
the office of First Lord of the Treasiury, 199. 

Foyle, the, boom thrown across, by the be- 
siegers of Londonderry, ii. 337. I’he pas- 
sage forced by the relieving squadron, 354, 
355. 

Frompton, Bishop of Gloucester, a nonjuror, 
iii. 190. 

France, tho conquest of, would have been 
ruinous to England, i. 7. English wars in, 
9. Successful resi^nce of, 10. Papal 
authority in, limited, 23. State of, under 
Lewis XIV., 94, 95. War with Spain, 96. 
Power of, under Lewis XIV., 132. As- 
cendancy of (1685), 1B8. Coalition against 
(1689), u. 300 ; 92. Financial distress 

of (1698), Iv. 25. English relations with, 
in 1698, 241. The English embassy in, sco 
Portland. 

Tranche Comte, retained by Prance, 1 110. 

Francis, assaults Bangerfleld ; > tried and 
executed for murder, i. 232. 

Franck, Albon, a Benedictine monk, il. 57. 

FrEmciscans in London, i. 365. 

Fraser, Ucenser of the press ; hia resignation, 
lil. 399. 

Frederic I,, King of Prussia, iii. 285. 

“ Fryman, Mrs.,” name assumed by tho 
Buchess of Marlborough, il. 48 ; iii. 152. 

Frraich language and literature, influence of, 
i. 189. 

Friend, Sir John, Iv. 99. His privity to 
Barday’s assassination plot, 132. Arrested, 
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FROM£. 

140. His trial Mid convlcjtiDn, 142. Refuses 
to betray his confederates ; executed, 144. 

Frome, rises in favour of Monmouth ; dis- 
arm^, i. 294. 

Fullarton, Major, 1. 2G2. His attempt to 
save Arpyle, 2G5. 

Fuller, William, a Jacobite emissary ; his 
double treachery, iii. 166. His extravagant 
habits, 316. ills connexion with Oatee, 316. 
Announces his discovery of a plot, 317. His 
statement before the House of Commons, 
317. His falsehood detected ; his prosecu- 
tion and punishment, 317, 318. 

Funding, system of ; its effects, iii. 390. 

Furst-emburg, Cardinal, candidate for the 
Archbishopric of Cologne, ii. 133. His 
cause supported by Lewis XIV., 180. 


AFHEY, irregular execution of, at Dub- 
lin, lii.^ 266. 

Cainsborough, Edward Noel, Earl of, ii. 80. 

Galilean Church, distractions in, iii. 94. 

“Gallicnus Redivivus,” pamphlet, why so 
called, iii. 334, note. 

Galmoy, Lord, ii. 337. 

Galway, siege of, iii. 277. Capitulation, 277. 

Galway, Earl of (Marquess of Iluvigny), 
leader of Frenoh refugees, iii. 80. Joins 
the English army in Ireland, 270. Turns 
the Irish flank at Aghrim, 276. Hia inter- 
view with Barsfleld, 280. Takes part in the 
expedition from St. Helen’s, 370. At the 
battle of Landen, iv. 14. English envoy at 
Turin, 158. Grant of forfeited Irish lands 
to, 327. 

Garraway’s Coffee House, i. 176. 

Garth, Samuel, his evidencEJ- at the trial of 
Spencer Cowper, iv. 312. 

Gascoigne, Sir Thomas ; hia trial for treason, 
ii. 84. 

Gastanaga, Marquess of, attends the Congress 
at the Hague, iii. 235. Governor of thfe 
Spanish Netherlands, 34£v 363. 

Giiuden, the author of |ii. 399. 

Gaunt, Elizabeth ; her trial^an^ e^taou'' 
316,317. 

“ Gazette, the London,” in 

Charles II.; its ordinary coni ^ 

Tho only printed newspaper in 1694) 4v,J 
69. Deficiencies of, 107, 

Genoa, Bonk of St. George at, iv. 56, 

George, Prince, of Denmark, marries the 
Princess 4-nne, i. 129. Deserts James II., 

ii. 171. Mode Duke of Cumberland, 300. 
Offers to accompany WilU^n III. to Ireland, 

iii. 171. His offer declined, 171. . 

Gerard of Brandon, Charles Lord, trial of, 

i. 335. 

German nobles at the Congress of tho Hague, 
iii. 235. 

German princes; their mean and rapimious 
dealings with England and Holland, iii."357. 

Gerona token by the French, iv. 66, 

Gibbons, Grinlihg, i. 196. 

Gifford, Bonaventuxa, i. 389. Popish Presi- 
dent of Mogdoleno College, ii. 70. 

Gildouy a follower of Charles Blount,!. 16F. 

Gillies, Peter, military execution of, in Scot- 
land, i, 237. 

Ginkell, General. See Athlone, Earl of. 

Givet, surprised by Athlone and Cohorn, iv. 
161. 


GBAFTON. 

Glasgow, riot in, iii. 4. 

Glasgow, Archbishop of, iii. 19, 20. 

Glencoe, rituation of, iii. 323. Character of 
the people, 324. Maasanre of, planne^l by 
Sir John Dalrymple, 323, 331. Preparations 
for, 331, 332. The massacre, 332. Suffer- 
ings of the fugitives, 333, 3^4. The maA- 
sacre excite little attention time, 

334, 335. Silence in the Scotch 
regarding, 413. Inquiry into, iv.,^ft3i’' 

I>ort of the commissi fhers, 94. 

of the Scoteh Parliament regartnn^ 

The officers engaged declared iiiurdapini^,,^ 

Glencoe, Macdonald of. See Macdonadd. '' 

Glengarry, Macdonald of. See MacdonaW. 

Gloucester, siege of, i. 56. Its population in : 
1685, iv. 394. ■ 

Gloucester, Duke of, anecdote of hischildhood, 
iv. HO. Arrangenftnt of his household, 
2G0. 

Gloucestershire, contest for (1701), iv. 342. 

Godden, a Roman Catholic priest, i. 389. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmondsbury, murder of^. 112. 

Godfrey, Michael, supports the plan for a 
national bonk, iv. 68. feis death before 
Namur, 101. 

Godolphin, Sidney Gbdolphin, Earl of, his 
character, i. .122. A commiflsiQnar of the 
Treasury under Charles IJ., 122. Recom- 
mends the passing of the AclnsioiFBill, 123- 
His conduct in office, 132. Appointed Cham- 
berlain to the Queen, 212. Conforms to Ro- 
man Catholic observances, 223. Sits on the 
trial of LordDelamere, 337. His position at 
court, 360. Made a comcaissiemer of the 
Treasury, ?94. One of James II. ’s CDomdl 
of Five, ii. 166. His administration of the 
Treasury, 252, 273. Retires from office, 
iii. 146. Recalled to the Treasury aa First 
Commissioner, 22B. William III.’s confi- 
dence In, 259. Hia treachery, 259. In- 
fluenced by Marlborough, 260. Hi* com- 
munications with Middleton, Iv. €. Ap- 
pointed one of the Lords Justices, 80. Im- 
plicated in Fenwick’s (xmfession, 163. His 
demeanour on the reading of Fenwick's 
confession, 164. Resigns office, 170. His 
speech In the Honse of Lords, 180. 

Golden Square, i. 170. ■ 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Us dislike to Scotch 
scenery, iii. 27. 

Goodenough, Richard, a Whig refugee, i. 260,^ 
Tokon afffir the battle of Sedgemoor ; par- 
doned, 313. His Bvidenoe against C6mi^, 

• 315. A witness in the trial of Lord Del^- 
mere, 1. 337. 

Goodman, Cardcll, n Jacobite atlventurer, Iv. 
92. Heads a Jacobite riot, 99. His flight, 
171. 

Gordon, Duke of, Governor of Edinburgh ' 
Castle in 1689, iii. 4, 13. Summoned Ii} 
surrender by the Scotch Convention, 14. 
Returns an evasive answer, 15. His int^- 
view with Dundee, IS. Refuses to fire oil 
the city, 19. Suirenders the castle, 40. 

Groevius, his share in arrangingthe rejoicings 
at the Hogua for William UI.’s entranoe m 
1691, 111.235. 

Grafton, Duke of, repulsed by the rebl^ 
Philip's Norton, 1. 204. Attends tha malt- 
ing of the officers with James H. ; his 
answer to the King, ii. 165. Deserts Jganas, 
170, Takes tho oath of EmegiAnoe til 
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ORANARD. 

111., 257. At the ii^ronatlDii of 
Williftm and Mary, 298. Accompanies 
Marlborough to Ireland, ill. 208. Killed In 
the rissault of Cork, 209. 

Qranard, Lord, ill. 344. 

Grandvol, undertake'? to aasaasinato William 
ni. ; hie interview with James II., ill. 368. 
Taken, 369. Executed ; hie confession, 369. 

Orants, the, adhere to William III., ill. 43. 
Their territory wasted by the Camerons, 46. 

Q-ranvillc, Dr. Dennis, ronduot of James II. 

r to, iv. 2. 

G-ranvllle, destroyed by the English, ir. 107. 

Qrasoomlx!, a nonjuror, his tract on the re- 
colnan, iv. 157. 

Oraunt^ observations on the bills of mortality, 
L 134, ncAf. 

Creek learning, state of, in England In 1665, 
1. 188. 

Greenock, Sir John Cochrane at, i. 262. 

Greenwich Observatory, i. 196. 

Greenwich Palace given up for disabled sea- 
men, iil. 348. The hospital established in 
memory of Queen Mary, iv. 78. 

GrenvUle, George, his alarm at the National 
Debt, ill. 389. 

Grey de Ruthyn, Henry, Lord, joins the 
northern rising for the Prince of Orange, 
il. 169. , 

Grey, Lad^ Jane, i. 121, 297. 

Grey of Work, Fonl Grey, Lord. See Tan- 
kervllle, Earl of. 

Giindal, Archbishop, i. 24. 

“ Grumbletonians,’’ hi. 375. 

Guards of Charle#!!., i. 144. 

Qsiildford, Francis North', Earl of, Lord 
Keeper, his character, i. I3l. His sclentlflc 
par^ts, 194. Obnoxious to James II., 212. 
His dispute with Jeffreys, 215. His death, 

962. 

GniMhall, meeting of peers at ; their dediura- 
tion, iL 188. Their deputation to William 
Prlnoo of Orange, 189, 

Guizot, M., papers Dollected by, 1. 221, note. 

Guy, Henry, Secretary of the Treasury, sent 
to the Tower fqr receiving a bribe, Iv. 01. 

Gwyn, Sir Rowland, his motion for the Asso- 
nlatloivof members, iv. 138. His defence 
of SonoBrs in Parllamfnt, v. 322. 

Gwynn,' Nell, ii. 79. 

H abeas corpus act, enactment of, i. 

ii9. James II.’b anxiety for the repeal 
□f, .‘^29. Value of, 329, note. Complaints 
of 11^ suspension by William III., hi. 265. 
Suspended on the discovery of the assassina- 
tion plot, iv. 138. 

Ha^c, the, Dutch archives at, 1. 209, note. 
William III. 'a reception at, in 1691, ill. 
234, 236, Assemblaga at, 235, 236, Open- 
ing Of the Congress, 238. 

Haines, Joseph, ii. 18 . 

HalB, Sir Matthew, il. 256, 

Hhles, Sir Edward ; his apostEisy to Popery, 
1. 350, i^lock proceedings against ; deci- 
sion til favour of the dispensing pow'er, 358. 
Appointed Lieutenant of the Tower, li. .97. 
Hla conduct to the seven bishops, 191. Dis- 
missed, 176. Accompanies James IT. in his 
flight, 18*7, 195. Impeached by the House of 
Oommons, 111. 128. 

Halifax, George Bavllo, Ylsoount (afterwards 


HAMILTON. 

Marquess), a member of Lord Shaftes- 
bury^s administration, i. 110; hla character, 
110, 117. A " Trimmer," 117. Remains 
In office on Shaftesbury’s resignation, 121. 
His Bpeechea against the Exclusion Bill, 121. 
Resists the arbitrary raeasureB of the Court, 
130. His advice to Charles II. , 132. French 
intrigues against, 133. His contest with 
Rochester, 204. Disliked by James II., 212, 
213. Keeps aloof from Roman Catholic 
celebrations, 224. His foreign policy, 319. 
Opposes James II. 's measures, and ia dis- 
missed from the Cabinet, 325. Takes part 
in the debate on the King's speech, 333. 
Author of the “Letter to a Dissenter," ii. 
28, 29. His conferences with Dykvelt, 43. 
His Letter to William Prince of Orange, 
48. Believed to be the writer of the 
“ Letter to the Clergy," 93. Declines to 
commit himself to the Revo.hition, 118. 
Invited to return to office, 146. Quest! on wl 
by James II., 152. Proposes the summon- 
ing of a Parliament, 165. His speech in 
the Council of Lords, 174. His interview 
with James II.,, 175. Commissioner of 
James at Hnugeriord, 182. Requests to sco 
Burnet, 183. His conversation vdth Burnet 
at Littlecote, 104. Presides over the Coun- 
cil of Lords, 196. Abandons the cause of 
James, 197. Joins William; presides at 
the consultation of Peers at Windsor, 200, 
Sent with message to James, 201. His in- 
terview with James at Whitehall, 202. 
Presides over the assembly of Lords, 207, 
Chosen Speaker of Peers, 222. Opposes the 
project of a Regency, 225. His apprehen- 
sions of a Restoration, 247, 300. Mode Lord 
Privy Seal, 260. His defects as a minister, 
273. Parliamentary attack on, iii. 78, 79. 
Cleared from blame, 80. His retirement, 
121. (Duestioned before the “ Murder Com- 
mittee,"’ 120. SlgTlB the protest against the 
censorship of the press, 495. Opposes tho 
Bill for regulating State Trials, iv. 47. His 
death, 79, His political character, 80. 

Hall, Joseph, i. 37, note. 

Hall, Timothy, ii. 94. Made Bishop of Ox- 
ford, 126, 

Hallamshire, i. 163. 

Halley, Edmund, 1. 195. 

Halstead, Robert; his “ Succinct Genealogies,’’ 
i. 124, note, 232, note. 

Ham House, 1. 148 ; li, 201. 

Hamilton, Lieutenant- Col on el ; his arrange- 
ments for the massacre of Glencoe, ill. 331. 
His unskilful exwutlon of them, 333. De- 
clared by the Scotch Parliament guilty of 
murder, Iv, 95. 

Hamilton, Anthony, li, 314. Wounded at 
Newton Butler, 368. His account of 
James II. ’a Court at St. Germains, iv. 1. 

Hamfton, G eorge, marries Elizabeth Villlers ; 
created Earl of Orkney, iv. 325. 

Hamilton, Gustavus. See Boyne, Lord. 

Hamilton, Richard, ii. 314. Bent to Ireland 
on parole, 315, Breaks hla pledge, ard 
marches against the Protestants, 320. His 
success at Strabane, 331. Succeeds to the 
command of the besiegers of Londondeny, 
330. Endeavours to induce the defenders to 
surrender, 353. His gallant behaviour at 
the Boyne, lU. 185, 180. Token prisoner; 
his interview with William III., 187. 
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uam;ilton. 

Hamilton, WUliam Douglas, Duka of, 1. 374. 
'Resists James IL’s policy, 376, 378. His 
political DoniiuctjUk 13. Elated Preslilent of 
the Scotch Convention, 14. Proposes mea- 
suros of defcno^ against the Jacobites, 18. 
Appointed Lotd High Commissionar for 
Scotland, 24. Orders Dundoe andBalcarras 
to bo arrested, 40. Re-opens Parliament, 
50. His vacillation, 50. William’s opinion 
of blip, 212. His speeches in the debate on 
the Stxitch Church, 214, 215. Reappointed 
Lord High Commissioner, 411. 

Hammond, discovered at the supper party at 
the Blue Posts, iv. 339. Rejected by the 
University of Cambridge, 341. 

Hampden, John, resists the levy of ship 
money, i. 44. Impeached, 52. 

Hamj^en, Richard (son of the preceding), 
chairman of Committco of Commons, ii. 
222, 224. Appointed Commissioner of the 
Treasift-y, 252. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, iii. 148. 

Hampden, John (son of the preceding), tried 
for high treason, 1. 335. His life spared, 
336. Prepares the Hddresa on tho proceed- 
ings of Lewis XIV., 303. Hia evidence 
against Halifax, iii. 129. His virulence, 
130. His violent proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, 130, Excluded from the Parliament 
of 1690, 140. Commits suicide, iv. 115. 

Hampton Court, ii. 268. 

Horbord, William, a follower of William of 
Orange, ii. 233. Carries tho news of the 
mutiny of the Scotch Regiments to the 
House of Commons. 261. 

Harcourt, Simon, resists the attainder of 
Fenwick, iv. 174. 

Harlay, French negotiator at Ryswick, iv. 
19G, 201. 

Harley, Sir Edward, u. 179. 

Harley, Robert, iv. 40. His political opin- 
ions j his narrow intellect, 40. Hia poetry, 
41, and note. Adopts Toryism, 42. Moves 
a violent address to the King, 60. Proposes 
the establishment of a Land Bank, 150. 
His project breaks down, 154. Jlia speech 
against the attainder of Feni^ick, 176, 
Proposes a resolution for the reduction of 
tho army, 213. His motion for that pur- 
pose, 273. Obtains tho lead in the House of 
Commons, 281. 

Harria, publisher of the first newspaper, iv. 107. 

Harrison, WilUam ; his description of Eng- 
lish inns, 1. 1S2, note. 

Hartlngton, Marquess of, carries the Bill Bf 
Pains and Penalties ^gainst Charles Dun- 
combe up to the House of Lords, iv. 224, 
227, Imposes Sir T. Littleton for the 

, Speakership, 272. 

Hastings, Captain, falls at La Hogue, iii. 347. 
Hia funeral, 348. 

Hastings, Warren, question raised on his 
trial, 1. 247. * 

Hastings's regiment, iii. 53. At the battle of 
the Boyne, 1B2. 

Havre, bombardment of, iv. G.j. 

Hawcubites, 1. 172. 

Hearth money, i. 137. Abolished, ii. 2C0. 

Heathcote, Gilbert, iv. 46. 

Hectors, 1. 172. 

Heidelberg, encltod by the French (1G89) ; 
ii, 301. Second sack of (1693), iv. 24. 

Heinsius, Anthony, Pensloimry of Holland, ii. 


' HODSE3- 

274. His fidelity to William III,, 275. 
WUUom’s letters to (1692), iii. 354, 355. His 
share in the treaty of Loo, iv. 260, Last 
letter of William III. to him, 342. 

Heming, Edward, his patent for lighting 
London, i. 172, 

Henderson, Major of CameronlanS, killed at 
Dunkeld, ill. 63. 

Henderson, Thomas, of Paisley, iii, 221, note. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen ; popular feeling to- 
wards, i. 51, ■ 

Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, i- 93, ^bt 
death, 100. 

Henry I. (Beauclerc), i. 7. 

Henry IV. ; hia usurpation submitted to by 
the Church, iii. 96. 

Henry VII. ’s Statute violated hi the Declara- 
tion of James II., iii. 341. 

Henry VIII. retracts his breach of the laws, 
1. 20. His Anglican Church, 24. His 
vlcwa of supremacy, 26. 

Herbert, Admiral. See Torriugton, Earl of. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, ii. 178L 

Herbert, Sir Edward, Lort Chirf Justice ; 
bis decision in favour of the dispensing 
power, 1, 358, Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 
364. Hia conduct in tho case of Bishop 
Compton, 364. Dismissed, ii. 55. Nominal 
Chancellor of James II. at St. Germains, 
iii. 341. Excluded frorfl James’ SCoimcil, 387 • 

Hereditary right, not authorised by Smdp* 
ture, 1. 34. Nor by English history, 35. 

Hesse Cossel, Landgrave of, iii. 235. 

Hesse Darmstadt, Landgrave of, iii, 235. 

Hesse Darmstadt, Prinew Georgs of, iii. 183. 
At the* battle of the Boyne, 184. Distin- 
guished in tho siege of Athlone, 273. 

Hertford, political parties at, iv. 311. Suicide 
of Miss Stout, 311. Trial ot Spencer 
Cowper for the murder, 312, 313. 

Hewling, William, and Benjamin, executed, i. 

. 307. 

Hickes, a rebel fugitive, i. 302. 

Hickes, George, D^an of Worcester, a non- 
juror, iii. 103. A nonjuring bishop, 252, 
A nonDompKJunder, iv. 4 

High Church party, ii. 276, 277. Resists tho 
Comprehension Bill, 2B6. Its preference of 
the Ritual to the^^lcles, 287. • 

High Commisaion, Court of, abolish^, il. 147. 

Highland Army. See Dundee. Cannon. 

Highlanders, S<x)tch, their code of morality, 
iii. 2^. Their superstition a, 23. Their 
virtues, 30. Antipathy between them and 
tho Saxons, 31. Feelings of the Engltah 
tow^ards, in 1745, 32, Subsequent reaction, 
32, 33. Quarrels between the clans, 34. 
Their military character, 43. Their facility 
of organisation, 44. Insubordination of 
the chiefs, 44. Their victories undecMve, 45, 
Instances of ferocious revenge among, 328. 

Highlands, ignorance respecting, at the timo 
of the Revolution, IB. 27. 

Highwaymen, i. 181, 182. Increase of, after 
the Peace of Ryswick, iy. 250. Prevalence 
of, in England, in 1698, 256. 

Hill, Captain, murderer of Mountford, ill. 386. 

Hill, Colonel, commander of Fort Williiun, 
iii. 325, 331. 

Hills, Henry, a printer of Popish tracts, 1, 370. 

Hoare, Pioger, of Bridgewater, 1. 310. 

Hobbes, Thomas, i. 88. 

Hodges, Colonel Robert, liJ. 93. 
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HOGAKTH. 

Jlogurth’s Morning, i. 170, note. 

llolltind, WiLT with (1607), i. 91. Proapority 
of, 90. A in ember of the Triple Allianoe, 97. 
Coalition of Pranee and England against, 
103. Government of, 104. Repulses the 
Freneh invasion, lOT'. Makes peace with 
England, 107. Constitution of, 200. Religi- 
ous parties in, ii. 2. French invasion ; the 
Prinoe of Orange, afterwards William III., 
appointed atadtliDlder, 11. Political works 
jirinteilin, fiO. Constitution of, 122. Politics 
131. State of feeling in, on William’s 
success, 212. Rejoicings, 244. Expenses of 
William’s expedition repaid to, 2b0. Zeal 
□f, in the Avar against Lewis XIV., lli. 356. 

Hollis, llenzO, impeachment of, i. 52, 

Holloway, on» of the judges at the trial of 
the bishops, ii. 1113. Delivers his opinion, 
108. Dismissed from the bench, 124. 

Holmes, Abraham, exucution of, i. 306. 

Holt, Sir John, Recorder of London; his dis- 
missal, ii. 55. Consulted in the case of the 
bishops, J04. Appointed Chief JuHtioe of 
the Xlng^ Bench, 253. His conduct at the 
trial of Crone, iii. 172. Presides at the 
trial of Presteii and Ashton, 240. Con- 
sulted on the Bill for excluding Papists 
from public trusts in Ireland, 291. In the 
case of Whitney, the hi'^hwaymau. 375. 

Holyrood Pahtue, eackosd by rioters, ii. 214. 

Hooker, Richard ; his tenets, 1. 38. 

Hooper, Bishop, i. 24. 

Hopkins, Ezekiel, Bishop of Londonderry, ii. 
.'111. Withdraws to England, 355. His 
death, iii. 183. o 

Jloublon, Sir John, Governor of the Bank 
of England, iv. 1-55. 

Hough, John, elected President of Magdalene 
CoIlGge, ii. 03. Sentence of deprivation 
against, G4. His interview with Penn, 67, 
68. Appears before the special Commission- 
ers, GS. His protest, 68. 

Houghton, John ; his collection, iv. 107. 

Hounslow Heath, camp on, i. 3^, 367. The 
camp broken up, 127. Review of volunteer 
cavalry, by Queen Mary, iii. 196. A resort 
of highwaymen, iv. 25G. 

Howard’s “ (^Jommittee,” ii. 60. 

Howard, EJward, his “ Bijitish Princes,” iii. 
99, note. 

Howard, Lord, of Escrick, i. 249, note. 

Howard, Philip, Cardinal, i. 222. 

Howard, Sir Robert, iii. 69. His shatc in the 
debate on the Corporation Bill, 131. 

Howe, John, an eminent dissenting preacher; 
leaves England, i. 318, and note. Returns 
to England, ii. 32. Refuses to join the 
Court party, 32. His efforts for a coalition 
with the Church, 90. 

Howp, John, Vice- Chamberlain to Queen 
Mary, ii. 254. His violence and intem- 
perance, iii. 77. His afctaok on Lord Caer- 
morthen (Leeds), 78. On Lord Halifax, 78. 
His parliamentary attack upon Bishop 
Burnet, 402. Become a Tory, iv. 43. Hia 
speech against the war, 124. His , state- 
ment of distress in Gloucestershire, 167. 
HIb violencB on the fchjpct of the Dutch 
guards, 285. His invectives against Lord 
Somers, 319. Violent resolutions moved by 
him In regard to f4ie Irish forfeitures, 826, 
327. His contest fbrGlouoestershire, (1701), 
342. 


IPSWICH, 

HiidiUeston, John, a monk, i. 207. Absolvee 
Chorlas II., 208. 

Huguenots, persecution of, i. 32S. Their 
exiles, 325. Their treatment by Jamfes II., 
356. Collection for, in England, 355. 
Wliich is frustrated by James, 356. Hu- 
guenots in Sohomberg's army in Iinland, 
iii. 80. Conspiracy among them, 87. At the 
battle of the Boyne, 183. 

Hume, David ; hLs prediction of ruin from the 
National Debt, iii. 389. 

Hume, Sir Patrick. See Polwartli, Lord. 

Humleres, Marquess of, ii. 141. Ilis repulso 
by the British troops at Walcourf, iii. 92. 
His array threatens the invasion of England, 
176. 

Hungerford, William Prince of Orange receives 
James II. ’s comniisf iouers at, ii. 182. 

Hunt, a smuggler ; his cottage a resort of Ja- 
cobites, iv. 130, 131. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, a Jacobite; His house 
searched, iii. 340. 

Huy, taken by the French, iv. 13. PLCtaken, 

66 . 

Hyde, Lady Henrietta, ii. 299, 


TCON BASILIKE, authorship of, iii. 309, 
Impeachment, question regarding, i, 247. 
Incapacitation) Act of, iii. 50, 51. 

Inclosure Acts, i. 149. 

Indemnity Bill, dispute regarding, iii. 73. 
Retarded by the Whigs, 127, 134. Motion 
for a committee rejected, 134. 

Independents, the, i. 66, li. 274. 

India, debates upon the trade Avith, iii. 238. 
Ignorance regarding, in Elizabeth’s and the 
following reigns, 294, 295. Trade with, 295. 
The traile complained of by English cloth- 
iers, 300. Resumed debates, 382; iv. 46. 
Difficulties of jmvate traders with, 233. 
Montague’s projected General Company, 
233, 284. Violent opposition, 234. Eager 
subscription to the new Company's loan, 
236. Renewed agitation of the subject, 27.9. 
Indian Ocean, piracy in, iv. 316. 

“ Indulgence,” the, i. 89. 

Indulgence, Declaration of (under Chos. II.), 
i. 103. Its unpopularity, 105. Revoked, 106. 
Declaration of Indiilgcuce by James II., ii. 25. 
Its illegality 25. Was a boon to the Dissent- 
ers, 26. The second Declaration onlered to be 
read in church ea, 89. Remonstrance of the 
bishops, 92. The declaration rBa<l in only 
'four London churches, 94. General resist- 
ance to, 98. 

Innocent XI., Pope, his dispute Avith Lewis 
XIV., i. 221. His advice to James II., 222. 
His Janaenist tenilencieB, 347. Hisniodera- 
tion towards England, 360. His disliko of 
the Jesuits’ proceedings in England, ii. 51. 
His coldness te Lord Oastlemaine, 53. 
Abolisiiea the right of asylum at Rome, 133. 
His quarrelB Avith Lewis XIV., 133. His 
death, iii. 93. (Compare Rome, Court of.) 
Innocent XII. reconciles the Papacy to 
Lewis XIV., iii. 356. Hla irresolute con- 
duct, 85B, 369. 

Inns, English, i. 182 — 184. 

Inverness in 1689, Iii. 38. 

Investiture, lay, contests regarding, i. 27. 
Ipswich, mutiny of Scotch regiments at, 11. 
200 . 
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IllELAND. 

Ireland, Norman coiiqucBt of, 1. 7. Union of, 
with England, 31. Long struggle in, 31'. 
Celtic population of, 32. Treated as sub- 
ject, 82. Continues Roman Catholic, 33- 
Acknowledges Charles II. ; Cromwell’s con- 
quest of, 62. Under Charles II., 89, 00. 
Lord Lieutenancy of, 148. Roman Catho- 
lics in, tolerated by the law, 378. Hostility 
of races in, 379. Celtic population and aris- 
tocracy, 379, 3S0. Old and new English 
colonists, 380. Tyrconnel, Lord Deputy, 
392. Dismay of the English colonists, 393. 
James II. 's scheme for detaching it from 
England, ii. 73. Its state at the time of the 
Revolution, 304, 30G. The English colonists 
are apprehensive of massacre, 306. News of 
the English revolution arrives, 312. Devas- 
tation of, In 1680, 317. Destruction of 
cattle, 3ia. Subjection of Prote-stnnta in 
the south, 319. James II. ’a reception, 325. 
Persccufion of Protestants, 347. The spirit 
of the people roused by .fames II. ’s danger, 
iii. 84. Campaign of 1691; the Pale, 264. 
Revival of prosperity on the English side, 

264, Severe measures against the Papists, 

265. The Jacobite part of the island; an- 
archy and insecurity of property, 2€6. 
Exhaustion after the war, 2HG. Subjection 
of the Celtic population, 287. State of 
(1G93),406. Complaints in, against James’s 
second Declaration, iv. 8. State of (1697), 
191. Whigs nnd Tories in, 191. Ilestric- 
tiona imposc<l by the English Parliament on 
the woollen manufactures of, 230. The na- 
tive Irish nob concerned in the question, 231, 
232. Dependence of the English colohy on 
England, 232. Question as to the disposal 
of the Irish forfeitures, 322. Report of the 
commissionora of the Commons on the sub- 
ject, 323. Extravagant estimate of the value 
of the forfeited property, 320. Unfair report 
of the commissioners, 324. The commis- 
sioners take up the case of the grant to Lady 
Orkney, 325. The Resumption Bill, 32G. 

Irish Church, the, i, 33, 381. 

Irish emigrants in England, ii. 38. 

Irish exiles, iii. 286, 2B7. 

“ Irish night,” the, ii. 193. 

Irish rebellion, the, in the reign of Charles I,, 
i. 50. 

Irish troops in England, dislike of, ii. 129. 
Disbanded ; disarmed, 195. Irish in the 
service of James II., their iiiefflciency from 
want of discipline, iii. 182. Resolve to de- 
fend Limerick, 203. Their plundering ex- 
cursions, 266, 267. Di.'^rsions at Limerick, 
268. Under St. Ruth, 270. Yolunteer for 
the French service, 284. Destined to taka 
part in the French invasion of England, 337. 
Regarded by the English with scorn and 
hatred, 338. Their bravery at the battle of 
Morsiglia, iv. 24. ^ 

Iron works, i. 151, 

Islington, i. 167. 


JACOBITES, English and Irish, ii. 32G, 327. 

^ Their want of sympathy, 327. Their plots 
on William III.'s departure for Ireland, iii. 
164. Gatherings in the North, 165. Their 
secret printing presses, 197. Their “ Form 
of prayer and humiliation,” 198. Which is 
ascribed to the nonjiiring prelates, 199. 


JA3£ES SL 

Disclose the designs of Marlborough, 311. 
Prepare for insurroction In the northern 
countloa, 349. Division in, iv. 4. (Sec Com- 
pounders. Non-corapoundBrs.) Their presses 
and writings, 19, 21. Their addresses to 
the sailors, 21. Besums their plots, 129. 
Their dismay at the Treaty of Ryswick, 203. 
Their indignation against Lewis XIV., 203, 
and note. Their attempt to proclaim James 
III. in London, 339. 

Jacobites in Scotlant, their party in the Con- 
vention, iiL 13, 16. Their plan of aecoasi^ 
to Stirling frustrated, 17, 18. Their loss of 
weight ill the Convention, 19. Take the 
oath of allegiance to William III,, 2L2. 
Meeting of conspirators, 229. Their ^vice 
to James II., 229. ■ 

Jamaica, earthquake in, iii. 372. 

James I. ; his zeal for the Englisli Church, i. 
32. His diminished impoi-tance, notwith- 
standing the extension of his dominions, 3^1. 
His choTEicter and administration ; conse- 
quences of his oouduct, 34. Adopts the 
dootrlne of divine right, 35. His xlngcraft, 
35. His death, 40, His conduct in regard 
to monopolies, iii. 293. 

James, Duke of York, afterwaids James II.; 
his charauter, i. 82. Becomes a Roman Ca- 
tholic, 98. Resigns the post of Lord High 
Admiral, 107. Moxriea mary of Modena, 111. 
Retires to Brussels, 114. Sent into Scot- 
land, 121. Attempt to exclude him from 
the succession (see Exclusion Bill). His 
govemment of Scotland, 129. His advice 
to Choides II., 132. Hi^oonduct in Charle.s 
II.’s illifcss, 205, 206. Procures a Bomui 
Catholic priest, 207. His account of 
Charles’s death, 209, note. His speech to 
the Privy CduiicU, 210. Proclaimed King, 
211. His ministry at the commencement 
of his reign, 212. Shows favour to Jeffreys, 
213, 214. Calls a parliament, 2115, 217. His 
apologies to Borlllon, 217. Receives money 
from France, 217,219. Sends Lord Churchill 
as ambassador to France. 219. His subjec- 
tion to Lewis XIV., 219. Innocent XI. 's 
advice to him, 222. His fluctuating polioy, 
222. Hears mass publiclj', 223. ' His coro- 
nation, 224. Omij^ions iu th(? rellgiouB 
servioes, 225. Tory addresses to, 226. His 
hatred of the Puritans, 235, 236. His feeling 
towardsthe Quakers, 238. Liberates Quaker 
and Roman Catholic prisoners, 241. His 
BiMjech to Parliament, 244. Prepares for the 
defence of Scotland against Argyle, 299. 
Hia interview with the Dutch ambassadors, 
259. Takes meaxures against Monmouth 
275. Adjourns Parliament, 277. Reviews 
the regiments from Holland, 281. Arrests 
suspected persons, 292. His inter^dew with 
Monmouth, 294. With E-.irl Grey, 294. 
Hia partial conduct to the leading rebels, 
313, 314. His power at its height, 819. 
His treaty with ’Holland, 319. Domestic 
policy, 820. His army, 320, His designs in 
favour of Popery, 821. Impolicy of hlspro- 
oeedings, 322, 320. Violates the Test Act, 
323. DlWisses Halifax, 324. Oei^ralllls- 
contont against, 324, 825. Embarraafled by 
prooeedingB in France, 326. Hia speedhto 
Parliament, 327. Parliamentary oppoettion 
to, 327, 331. Raprlmanda the Commons, 
332. Attends a rittlng of tdie Peers, 335, 
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JAATBS n. 

Prorogues Parliament, J35. Publlahea pa- 
pers of CharlBS II., 33 Parties in his 
Domt, 343. His mode of arguing, 347. His 
blind rellan[;8 on the Church of England, 
343. Encouraged in hia errors by Sunder- 
land, 343. Catherine Sedlay's influence oyer 
him, 351. His conduct to the Huguenot 
refugees, 355. Hia designa, 356, DismiaseS 
refractory judges, 357. Gives preferments 
to Roman CathoUca, 360. His designs 
against the Church, 36«. Appoints a new 
Court of High Commission, 362. Discontent 
excited by bis proceedings, 365, ^ 

camp on Hounslow Heath, 366. His anger 
at the Scotch disturbances, 373. His nego- 
tiation with Scotch Privy Councillors, 374. 
Hia arbitrary government in Scotland, 377. 
His conduct towards Ireland, 378. Loses the 
opportunity of reconciling the races, 3B2, 
333. Consequences of bis policy, 383. Em- 
ploys Papists in the army, 385. Displeased 
with Clarendon, 387. His zeal for making 
proselyt^, 389. Dismlses Rochester, 391. 
Dismisses ClEtrendon, 392. Designs to oon-» 
dilate the Protestant Dissenters, ii. 21, 22. 
Grants partial toleration In Scotland, 23. 
Hia systenr^ of “closeting,” 24. His De- 
claration of Indulgence, 25. His disputes 
with the Church, 27. Courts the Dissenters, 
28. Willium'a and Mary’s remonstrance to, 
36. Hia exclusive employment of Papists, 
39. Hia enmity to Burnet, 40, 41. Com- 
plains of Dykvelt’a intrigues, 48. His dis- 
putes with William, 49. Demands the 
return of English (roops, 50. Assies public 
honours to the Papal Nuncio, 53,^ 54. Dis- 
solves Parliament, 64. Procures the illegal' 
execution of deserters. 6G. His attack on 
the rights of Magdalene College, Oxford, 62, 
64. On the Charterhouse, 64. His royal 
progress, 64. His apparently good recep- 
tion, 65. At Oxford, 65. Incurs the resent- 
ment of the clerg}’’, 71. Suggestions to him 
regarding the succession, 72. Hia scheme 
for (letat^ing Ireland from the empire, 73. 
His hope of an heir, 73. His fear of a Pro- 
testant regency, 75. Determines to pock n 
Parliament, 76. Dismisses many Lords 
Llsuten^t, 77, 80. His questions to magis- 
trates and the answen to them, 81. His 
attempt on the corporations, 85, 87. Co- 
erces public functionaries, 87. His design 
In regard to licenses, 88. His seco'nd Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, 89. His interview 
with the bishops, 92, 93. Hesitates, 95. 
Rejects Bunderland’s moderate advice, 102. 

> Receives news of the acquittal of the bishops, 
109, His injustice to hia daughter Mary 
121. Hia intended persecution of the 
Churchj 124. Hia hnpopularity with the 
clergy, 126. With the gentry, 126. With 
the army, 127. Brings over Irish troopa, 
128. Revives warnings of the Prince of 
Orange’s ueaigns, 138. Hia false security, 
139. Rejects the assistance of France, 140. 
Becomes aware of his danger, 145. His fleet 
and army, 145, 148. Attempts to conciliate 
his subjects, 146. Hia interview with the 
bishops, 147. Hia concessions ill received, 
147, 148. Hia supposed faithless conduct In 
regard to Magdalene College, 148. Sum- 
mons Privy Councillors and others, 149. 
Lays before them proofs of the birth of his 
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son, 149. Booelvea coplea of William's de- 
claration ; quBstlons the Lords in regard to 
it, 162. His interview with the bishops, 
4158. Hia conversation with four bishops, 
160. Receives news of Oombury’a desertion, 
164. Holds a meeting of offlcera, 166. Goes 
to Ballsbury, 188. Distrusts hia army, 170. 
Retreats, 171 . His arrival in London ; holds 
a Council of Lords, 173. Appoints Commis- 
sioners to negotiate ; makes further conces- 
sions, 175. Meditat^ flight, 176. His Com- 
missioners at Hungerf ord, 1 82. Sends away 
the Queen and Prince, 18G. Ihreparesfor hia 
ow n flight, 187. His flight, 187. Hia memoirs, 
191. Detained by fishermen, 195, and note. 
His demeanour, 196. Heleasedbyorderof the 
Lords, 197. Removed to Rochester ; sen da a 
letter to William, 198. Returns to London, 
199. Departs for Rochester, 202. Hiaflight, 
206. Lands at Ambletcuse, 211. Arrives 
at St. Germains, 211. Hia maniiesto, 217. 
His letter to the Convention, 231. Effect of 
his measures in Ireland, 306. Applies to 
Lewis XIV. for troops for Ireland, 329. 
At Brest, 320. Lands at Kinaale, 323. En- 
ters Cork, 324. His journey to Dublin, 325. 
Hia reception, 325. Hia proclamation, 326. 
Disputes amongst his followers, 326, 329. 
Determines to go to Ulster, 329. Hia jour- 
ney, and vacillating conduct, 331. Arrive-s 
before Londonderry, 331. Fired upon from 
the walls, 333. Summons the town, 336. 
Returns to Dublin, 336. Hia speech to the 
Irish Parliament, 340, Resists the repeal of 
the Act of Settlement, 343. Issues bas<' 
coin, 344, 345. Consents to the great Act of 
Attainder, 347. Prorogues Parliament, 347. 
Effect produced in England by hia conduct, 
348. Recalls Rosen from Londonderry, 353. 
Receives news of reverses at Londonderry, 
and Newton Butler, 359. His letter to the 
Scotch Convention, iii. 16. His deposition 
declared at Edinburgh, 20. His despon- 
dency, 82. Rejects Avaui's advice, 82, 
Dismisses Melfort, 84. Oflefrs battle to 
Schomberg, 87. Detaches Barsfleld into 
Connaught, 89. His negligence in winter 
qwirters ab Dublin, 161. Hia system of 
robbery and bsuBc money, 162. Seta out for 
his camp, 179. Retreats before William, 
180, Makes a stand on the Bd 3 'tib, IBI. 
Hia army, 182, Hia flight, 188. His speech 
to the Lord Mayor and citizens of Dublin, 
190. Leaves Ireland, 190. ArrivEia in France, 
193. His reception by Lewis XIV. ,194. His 
memoirs explain Mirlborough'Btreason,3ll. 
and note. Believes himself to be popular 
in the English fleet, 338. RbIIes on Russell, 
338. His vain expectations of support in 
England, 339. His Queen gives birth to ri 
daughter, D09. Holds a chapter of the Gar- 
ter ai St, Germains ; goes to La Hogue, 340. 
Hia Declaration, 340. ProscriptiDna con- 
tained therein, 341. Effect produced by his 
Declaration, 342. The Jacobites arc ashamed 
of it, 342. Its effect on Admiral Russell, 
345. Hia interview with Grandvol, 3G8. 
Returns to St. Germains, Iv. 1. His-con- 
duct to the Protestant refugees, 2, 8. His 
paper headed “For my Son,” 4. and note. 
Advice of Lewis XIV. to, 6. Takes Middle- 
ton Into his confidence, 5. Hia ncAV Decla- 
ration, 7. Hjj insincerity, 7. The Decla- 
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JAMES, PRINCE OF WALES, 
rution circulated ; its effect, S. Proliibltg 
mourning for hia daughter Mary, 76. 
Change in hla viewa on Mar>'’a death, BO, Bl. 
Made privy to the project for the aasojiaina- 
tion of William, 02. Eojecta the propoaal 
to resign the crown to his fson, 168, Claima 
to send a minister to the Congresa of Rys- 
wick; hia cireular to the Catholic Princes, 
201 , 202. Hia refusal to leave St. Germains, 
347. Attacked by paralysis, 334. Hia lost 
illness, 334. His death, 337. 

James, Prince of Wales; hia birth, ii. 98. 
Suspected to be supixisititioua, 98, 99. Sent 
to Portsmouth, 166. Brought to London, 
185. Sent to France, 186. Proclaimed 
King of England by Lewis XIV., iv. 337. 
Attempted proclamation of, in London, 339. 

Jane, a Tory divine; takes part in tho con- 
ference 'with Roman Catholic divines, i. 390. 
A^ember of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
In. 109. Chosen Prolocutor of the Lower 
House "of Convocation; hLs oration, 118. 

Jansenists, i. 347. 

J cffTBySjSir G^eorge, afterwards Lord,hi3 charge 
to the Bristol magistrates, 1. 160, note. His 
character, 213. His early career, 213. Fa- 
voured by James II., 214. Made Chief Jus- 
tice ; raised to the peerage ; his dispute with 
Lord Keeper Guildford, 216. His conduct on 
Baxter’s trial, 233,234. His Western circuit, 

302. His conduct at tho trial of Lady Lisle, 

303. At Dorchester; at Exeter; in Somerset- 
shire, 305. Number of his victims, 306. His 
conduct to tho Hewlings, 307. To Tutchin, 
308. His extortions, 309. Enduring hatred 
of, in tho west, 314. Made Lord Chancellor, 
314. In the House of Peers, 335. At the 
trial of Lord Delamere, 336, 337. His du- 
plicity to the parties in tho Cabinet, 350. 
Made President of the new Court of High 
Commission, 363. His behaviour to the 
Fellows of Magdalene College, ii. 63, His 
zeal slackens, 76. Made Lord Lieutenant 
of two counties, SO. Advises the prosecu- 
tion of the bishops, 95. Alarmed at the 
popular feeling in favour of the bishops, 
102. James attempts to maka him Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, 126. 
One of the Council of Five, 166. S umm oned 
to Whitehall, 176. Arrested by the rioters, 
192. In the tower; feelings of tho people 
towards him, iii. 74 — 75. Hia interview 
with John Tutchin, 75. With Dean Sharp, 
and Doctor Scott, 76. His death, 76, Hia 
sentence upon Sir R. Armstrong, 13-5. lys 
judgment in favour of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly, 291^ 

Jeffrey B, Lord, son of the above, iv. 182. 

Jenkyn, William, i. 186. 

Jenner, Sir Thomas, Royal Commlaaioncr at 
Oxford, ii. 68. 

Jennings, Sir Edmund, i. 327. 

Jennings, Francis, 247. 

Jennings, Sarah. Sec Marlborough, Duchess of. 

Jermyn, Henry. See Dover, Lord. 

.Jermyn Street, i. 170. 

Jersey, Lord, appointed Secretary of State, 
iv. 289. 

Jesus, Order of (Jesuits), statement of Oates 
regarding, i. 111. Energy of the Order, i. 
344. Discipline and self-devotion of its 
members, 344, 345. Accommodate them- 
selves to all coses, 345. Their ultramon- 
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tanism, 345, 346. Contest with Jansenists, 

346. The Order becomes an instrument of 
Lewis XIV., and estranged from the Pope, 

347. EBtablishment of, in the Savoy, 365. 
Their dominion over James IL, 11. 30. In 
Romo, their reeeption of the English em- 
bassy, 52. Their schemes with regard to 
the sUccesaion, 72. 

Jewel, Bishop, i. 24. 

Jews tolerat^ by Cromwell, 1. 66. Project 
of a special tax i^n (1689), ill, 122. 

John, ^ng : his Idbb of Normandy, 1. 7. 

Johnson, Michael, the bookBeller, 1. 163. m 

JohniDn, Samuel, 1. 367. Hia “Julian the 
Apostate,” 367. Impriaonetl, 368. His ad- 
dress to the soldiers; prosecuted, 368. His 
punishment, 369. His degradation declared 
illegal, iii. 66. Compensated^for hia suffer- 
ings by William III., 67. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel; his opinion of the non- 
jnrora, iii. 101, 107, note. .Hig lll^ral feel- 
ings towards the Irish, 288, note. 

Johnstone, agent of communication between 
England and the Hague, ii. 4d. His account 
of the public feeling on the birth of the 
Pretender, 101, note. Appointed Secretary 
of State for Scotland, Iii. 411. His jealousy 
of Sir John Dolrymple, iv. 93. His dis- 
missal, 304. 

Jones, Chief Justice, dismissed by James II,, 
i. 357. • 

“ Journey through Scotland,” iii, 29, note. 

Julian, the Emperor, compared to James II., 
i. 367. 


K AUnItZ, Count, Austrian negotiator at 
Ryswick, iv. 198. 

Kean, Edmund, a descendant of Lord Halifax, 
iv. 79. 

Keating, John, Irish Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, resists Tyrconnel’s mea- 
sures, i. 386. Hia power on the Bench 
neutralised by Roman Cathohe colleagues, 
ii. 304. His exertions to preserve order, 
317. Discharged from the Privy Council 
by James IL, 326. 

Ken, Bishop ; hia address to Charles II. on his 
death-bed, i. 206. Visits Monjiouth, 295. 
Relieves rebel prisoners, 301. Vainly in- 
tercedes for the rebels with James II., 315. 
At the Hague, li. 7. One of the seven 
bishop, 92. (^ Bishops, the Seven.) A 

nonjuror, iii. 100. His retirement atLong- 
leat, 26L 

Kenddl, Captain James, i. 330. 

Kenmore, foundation of, ii. 307, Hostilities 
with tho Irish, 308, 309. Capitulates; the 
settlers escape to Bristol, 319, 

Kenmore, Lord, iii. 63. 

Kensington, William III.’s residence at, ii. 
270. 

Keppel, Arnold Van. See Albemarle. 
Heppoch, Macdonald of. See Macdonald. 
Kerry, description of, ii. 307. 

Ketch, John, executioner of Monmouth, i. 
296, 297, note. 

Kettlewell, John, a nonjuror, iii. 105, A 
noncompounder, iv, 4. 

Keyep, Thomas ; his share in tho assassination 
plot, iv. 132, 137. Arrested, 139. His ex- 
ecution, 142. 

Kidd, William, employed by Lord Bellamont 
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to TOppres.^ the pirates of the Tnillan Seas, 
iy. 316. Cnmmaniis a privateer under a 
Boyal nommissioii, 317. Turns pirate ; his 
cruelty, 317. Arrested at New York, 318. 

Kidder, Eichard, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
iii. '2o3. 

Kidiiapi)in^ at Bristol, i. 160. 

KilBn, William, a leading Baptist; James II. ’s 
attempt to cajole him, ii. 33, 34. 

Killegi-cw, placed over the navy, iii. 410. His 
misinauagemeut in the matter of the Smyr 
fleet, iv. 18. 

HUliecnuikie, pas.s of, iii. 32. Battle of, 55 — 
5G. Its efTecta, 5,S, Remarks on, 60,^ 

King, Augustin, liis last uoiife.ssmn, i. 181, 
note. 

King, Doctor William; his loyalty; per- 
secuted by” James II., li. 348. Arrested at 
Dublin, iii. 17D. His sermon before William 
III., IDl. 

King, Eiivard ; his share in the assassination 
plot, iv. 132, 137. His execution, 142, 

King, Gregory, on the population of England, 

i. 135. cHia calculations of agricultural 
Iiroduce, 140. His estimate of clerical iu- 
oomes, 154. Hifl estimate of population 
and food, 200, note. Of paupers, 200, 201, 
note. 

King’s Evil, touching for, iii. 112, 113. 

Kinsalc, Japes II. ^,nds ab, ii. 323. Taken 
by Marlborough, iii. 209. 

Kirke, Colonel Perey; in Somersetshire, i. 

299. His “ Lambs,” 300. His executions, 

300. Extortions; unfounded story of, 301. 
Recalled, 301. Hia Protestantism, 325. 
Assures William ill. of his support, ii. 135. 
Attends James II., 165. Refuses to obey 
orders, 170. Sent to relieve Londoudeiry, 
350. Arrives in Lough Foyle, 351. His 
delay, 354. Receives orders to attack the 
boom, 354, and note. Enters Londonderry, 
336. 

Kirke, his fatal duel with Conway Seymour, 
fv. 313. Hia trial; found guilty of mau- 
Blaiighter, 314. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, i. 196. 

Knight, Sir John ; his speech against the Bill 
for tlio Naturalisation of Foreign Pro- 
testants, „ iv. 52. Loses hia election for 
Bristol, 114. 

Knightlsy, Cliristopher ; hia share in the 
assassination plot, iv. 132. Arrested, 140, 

Knights’ service, tenure by, abolished, i. 73. 

Knox, Alexander, ii. 91, noto. 


L agos Bay, disaster in, Iv. IS. Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into, iv. 44. 

Loguerre, Lewis, a French painter, i. 196. 

La Hogue, battle of, iit. 345. 

-Lainez, a Jesuit, i. 346. 

Lake, Bishop of Chichester, ii. 92. (See 
Bishops, the Seven.) A nonjuror, iii. 100. 
His^^h, 116. 

Lamb^, John; hia ambitious views, i. 69. 
Abandoned by hia troops, 70. Failiire of 
1^ onterprise, 72. 

Loihbath Articles, tha, i. 38. 

La MelloniSre, Colonel, ill. 80. 

Lamplugh, Bishop of Exeter, flies to James II. 
on the approach of the rWncB of Orange, 

ii. 157. Made Archbishop of York, 164. 
Lancashire, Presbyterianism in, i. 76. In- 
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crease of population in, 136. Prosecution 
of Jacobites in, iv. 67 — 70. 

Land Bank, project of, iv. 149. Its failure, 
153, 154. 

Landen, Battle of, iv. 13 — 15. Appearance of 
tha field, 16. 

Land Tax, origin of, iii. 383. 

Langdala, Lord, Governor of Hull ; arrested, 
il. 178. 

Langley, Sir Roger, foreman of tha jury in 
the trial of the bishops, ii. 104. 

Lanier, Sir John, at the battle of the Boyne, 

iii. 182. Falls at Steinklrk, 366. 

Lansdowiie, Charles Granville, Lord, com- 
mands the force on the Shores of Torbay, 
after the battle of Beachy Hoad, iii. 196. 

Latin language, partial prevalence of, in 
Britain, i. 2. Languages derivNl from, 33. 

Latin scholarship, in England (time of Charles 
II.), 1.188. 

Laud, Archbishop ; his character, i. 42. His 
sy.stem of espionage, 43. His Liturgy fnr 
Scotland, 46. 

Lauder, Sir John, of Fountainhall, i. 384. 

Lauderdale, i. 102. His administration in 
Scotland, 107, 129. His oflldal gains, 148. 

Jjauzun, Antonine, Count of, ii. 185. Aids 
the flight of the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
180'. Louvoia’ jealousy of him, 321. Com- 
mands French auxiliaries in Ireland, iii. 

163, His account of the state of Ireland, 

164. Opposes William III.’s right wing at 

the Boyne, 185. Covers the flight of tho 
Irish, 188. Declares Limericft oiTteliablB, 
201. His impatience to leave 201. 

Retires to Galway, 203. lletuol^te Rcanci*, 
207. 

Law, William, a noiijuror, iii. 'V)!, iiot«. 

League and Covenant, thta Solemn, i. 57. 

Leake, Captain John, aids in the reliof of 
Londonderry, ii. 354. 

Leeds, 1. 162. 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Duke, of (Earl of 
Dan by and Marquess of Coennarthen) ; 
becomes minister of Charles II. His cha- 
racter, i. 107. His policy, 107. Hisforeigii 
policy, 108. Disgraced, 111. Impcacheil, 
113. His financial good faith, 138. His 
official gains, 148. Restored to the House 
of Lords, 247. CBmplains of James II. ’s 
arbitrary acts, 325. Hia conferences with 
Dykvelt, ii. 42. His letter to the Prince of 
Orange, 49. Joins the revolutionary con- 
spiracy ,119. Signs th e in vitati on to William , 

. 120. Seizes York for William, 108. His 
scheme for proclaiming the Princess of 
Orange, 218, 229. Opposes tho plan of a 
Regency, 229. His speech for declaring the 
thj'one vacant, 234. His apprehension of a 
Restoration, 247. Made President of the 
Council, 250. His hostility to Halifax, 
272, iii. 79. Raised to the marquisate of 
Caerj'-iarthen,!!. 300. Parliamentary attack 
on, iii. 78. His Influence with William III., 
130, 138. Becomes chief minister, 141. 
Satirical ballad against, 141, note. His 
system of parliamentary corruption, 1^. 
One of the Council of Nine, 169. Chief 
adviser of Mary, J70. His advice in the 
Council disregarded, 201. Hated by the 
Whigs, 2*27. Parliamentary intrigues 
against, 228. Slighted by William, 228. 
Receives information of a Jacobite plot, 
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231. Causes the emisiariBS to be arrested, 
232^ Lays the intercepted papers before 
William, 232. His absence from the division 
on the Place Bill, 300. Supports the Trien- 
nial Bill, 397. Insulted by Jacobites at 
Bath, iv. 22. Hia assistance counted on by 
the Jacobitea, 22. Bribed by the East India 
Ck)mpAny, 24. Resists the Bill for regulat- 
ing State Trials, 47. Hia speech on the 
Bank of England Bill, 59. Ilaiaetl to the 
dukedom of Leeds, G2. Motion for hia im- 
peachment carried ; hia ai)eech in the Lords, 
8d. Tha impeachment; hia defence and 
escape, 69. His disgrace, 08. His part in 
the debate on the Association, 148. Resists 
Fenwick’s attainder, 181. Hia part in the 
debate on Monmouth’s intrigue, 184. Rc- 
aigna the Preaidency of the Council, 28.9. 
Crown lands conferred on him ; hia official 
gaina, 333. 

Leefdale, an accomplice in the French plot for 
assassinating William III., iii. 368. Betrays 
G-randval, 3G9. 

Leinater, Duka of (Meinhart Scliomberg), 
commands William Ill.’a right wing at the 
battle of the Boyne, iii, 195. Commands 
troops Intended for a descent on France, 370. 

Lely, Sir Peter, i. 19G. 

Lo Noble ; hia pasquinadea on the coronation 
of William and Mary, ii. 299, note. Asserts 
Jeffreys to have been poisoned by William 
III., lii. 76, note, 

Leopold L, Emperor of Austria; hia letters 
to Jamea II., i. 221, note ; ii. 302, note. 
His conduct in the war against France, iii. 
358. His dispute with the Elector of Saxony, 
iv. 11. Hia designs on the Spanish succes- 
sion, 195. Q-rounda of hia claim to the 
Spanish throne, 250. His dissatiafoctioii 
with tha Treaty of Loo, 270. 

Leslie, Charles; hia “ Answer to King,” ii. 
306, note. A nonjuror, iii. 101, 102. Hia 
account of the Quakers, 248, note. 

Lestrange, Roger, i, 186. Member for Win- 
chester, 241. Hia account of the distress of 
the Nonconformista, 318, note. Sent by 
Jamea II. to Edinbuiigh, 370. His answer 
to the Letter to a Disaeuter, ii. 29. Re- 
moved from the post of Licenser, iii. 399. 
Arrested on suspicion of being concerned in 
the Assassination plot, iv. 139. 

“ Letter to a Dissenter,” li. 28. 

Leveea, i. 174. 

Leven, David, Earl of, iii. 11, 19, 53. At the 
battle of Killiecrankie, 56, 57, note. , 

Leviuz. Sir Creawell, counsel for the seven 
blahops, ii. 104. • 

Lievinge, Sir Richard, tyrannical treatment of, 
by tha House of Commons, iv. 326. 

Lavdson Gower, vSir John, Tory eondidatc for 
Wcatminater (1701) ; hia rejection, iv. 341. 

Lewia XIV. ; his character, i. 95. Hia power 
alarming to the Dutch, 96. Triple Alliance 
against, 98. Hia views with respect to 
England, 90. Hia ambitious projects, 99. 
His i)olicy towards England, 99. Hia league 
with Charles II., 100. Invndes Holland, 
108. Repulsed, 105. Hia intrigues against 
Danby, 111. Foments English factions, 123, 
132. Hia tranaactiona with James II., 216, 
217, 219. General fear and hatred of, 220, 
221. Hia policy towaida England, 221, 
note. Hia dispute with Innocent XT., 221. 
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Retracts the privileges of Protestants in 
France, 325. Revokes the Edict of Nantes, 

325. General repi-obotion of hia conduct, 

326. His instructions to Barillon, 328. Sap- 
ports the jEsuita, 347. His invasion of 
Holland, ii. 11 — 12. Hia complicity in the 
designs against Burnet, 41, note. Persecutes 
Dutch Protestant settlers in France, 131. 
Alienatea hia supporters in Amsterdam, 131, 
132. His quarrels with the Pope, 132. 
Warns James II. of his danger, 13d> His 
exertions to savir Jamea, 139. Invades Ger- 
many, 141. His feelings in regard to#he 
English revolution, 210. His reception of 
the Queen of England, 211. Hia liberality 
and delicacy to James on hia arrival In 
France, 211. InVades the Palatinate, 301. 
Spares TrSves at the intercession of Madame 
de Maintenon, 302. Hia unwillingnBss to 
send an army to Ireland, 321. Hia parting 
with Jamea, 322. Appoi^ita Avaux to ac- 
company Jamea, 323. His letter to Alexan- 
der VIII. , iii. 93. Takes Irish troops into 
hia pay, 162. Sends French fD*e3 to Ire- 
land under Lauznn, 163. Hia reception of 
James on hia return from Ireland, 194. 
Burnt in effigy in London, 208. Hia ad- 
vantages over the coalition, 238. Besieges 
and takca Mons, 239. Hia quarrel with 
Louvois, 336. Detei^nes to invade Eng- 
land, 337. Opens the campaigiT of 1692, 360. 
Reviews his troops near Mons ; opens the 
siege of Namur, 361. Takes Namur, 362, 
His arrogance at its height, 362. Receives 
news of the battle of La Hogue ; returns to 
Versai^es, 363. Accusftl of participation in 
Grandval’s plot, 3G9. HLs surprise at the 
liberality of Parliament to William, 583. 
Remonstrates with Jamea, iv. 6. His pre- 
parations for the campaign of 1093 ; insti- 
tutes the order of Saint Lewis, 9. His 
reception of Middleton, 10, At Namur, 11. 
Rejects Luxemburg’s ^vice to offer battle 
to William; returns to Versailles, 12. His 
want of personal courage, 12. H|s arbitrary 
reduction of the price of bread m Paris, 25. 
Hia desire for peace, 25. His reluctance to 
recognise the English revolution, 26. His 
plan for the campaign of 169^ 62. Puts 
Brest in a state if defence, G3. Hia vexa- 
tion at the misconduct of the Duke of Maine, 
100. His navy confined to port, 107. Ex- 
hnustign of hia finances, 151. Agrees to re- 
cognise William as King, 168. Dflers terma 
of peace, 192. His reception of the Duke of 

f Portland os English ambassador, 245. Re- 
uses to remove James II. from Saint Ger- 
mains, 246. His denial of the charge of 
countenancing oaaaasins, 247. His renun- 
ciation of the Spanlah succession, 250, and 
note. Hl8^ despatches to Tallard during the 
negotiations on the Spanish succeffllon at 
Loo, 287, note. Hia nsw propositions on tho 
death of the Prince of Bavaria, 251. Sub- 
serviency of the Spanish ministers to (1699), 
294. His considerate attention to James II. 
In his last Illness, 334, 335, Question as to 
hia recognition of Jamea III., 335 — 337. An- 
nouncea his resolution to do so, to James II., 
337. Proclaims the Prince of Wales King, 
337. Visits him in state at St. Germains, 
338. Attempts to excuse hia conduct, 338. 
Lewis, Prince of Bo^en ; his victoriBa over 
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LEXINGTON. 

the Turks in 16B5, iii. 92. And again in 
1(591, 264. 

Lealn^n, Lord, ii. 234. 

Ley bum, John, Vicar Apostolic -in -England, 
1. 828, 889; il. 56. Hia odvicB to James II., 

147. Arrested by rioters, 193, 

L’HBnnitage ; his account of tho conduct of 

the EnglMi pwple in the financial crisiB, 
iT. 167. 

Licensing Act, lU. 398. The booksellerB’ pe- 
titioil against it, 405. ,Abolisbed, iv. 78. 
Lieubenoncy, commiasloifi of, ill. 147. Agi- 
jtotion in London caused by their rcvisol, 

148. Debates upon, 156. 

Lilienroth, Swedish Minister; his conference 
with Dyfcvelt and Callieres, ir. 1C8. Me- 
diator at Ryswick, 197. 

'‘Lmihimero,”ii. 135. 

Limerick, the Irish army collected at, ili. 201. 
I^estion of defending it, 202, 203. Arrival 
of WilUnm III. ; appearance and Eituation 
of tho town, 2h3. The first siege ; exploit 
of Sarafleld, 204. Baldearg O'Donnel arrives, 

205. repulsed; th,e siege raised, 

206, 2\yr. Dissensions among the defenders, 
267, 268. ScATcity in, 269. Arrival of 
French succours, 269; Second siege, 279. 
Capitulates ; the conditions ; the garrison 
have the option of entering the French ser- 
vice, 282. Persuasions addressed to them, 

283. Thf majorify volunteer for France, 

284. (Jueation regarding the treaty, 291, 
292. 

Lima Street, Roman Catholic chapel in, i. 3GC. 
“Limp,” a Jacobite sign; its signification, 
iv. 22. t, 

Lincoln, 'William III.’s visit to, iv. 111. 
Lincoln. Edward Clinton, Earl of, ii. 234. 
Lincoln s Inn Fields, houses in, i. 169. A re- 
sort of beggars and mountebanks, 171, 
Franciscan :£rtabliahment in, 365, 

Lindsay, Lieutenant ; his part in the mas- 
sacre of G-lencoe, iii. 381, 332. 

Lisle, Alice, harbours ^gitive rebels, i. 302. 
Her trial, 303, 304. Pat to death, 304. Her 
attainder reversed, iii. 66. 

Lisle, John, assasaiuated, ili. 126. 

Littlecote Hall, ii. 192. 

Libtleton, 0ir Thomas, ii. 220. His speech on 
WlIllam*III.’s use of the veto, iv. 60. Sup- 
ports Fenwick’s attainlier, 174. Made Lord 
of the Treasury, 191. Chosen Speaker of 
the House of Commons, 272. Appointed 
Treasurer. of the Navy, 289. ■ 

Liturgy, Laud’s, for Scotland, i. 95. Proposed 
revisal of tho Liturgy ol the Church of 
England, il. 295; iii. 111. 

Liverpool, i. 164, 

Livingstone, Sir Thomas, surprises the High- 
landers under Buchan, iii. 211. 

Lloyd, David, a Jacobite emissary, iii. 259. 
Lloyd, William, Bishop of Norwich, ii. 92. 
A nonjuror, ill. 1(X). His conversation with 
Sir John Trevor, 249. 

Lloyd, William, Bishop of St. Asaph, il. 92. 
(See IJishops, the Seven.) Assures William 
in, of his support, 135. His disbelief of 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales, 160. 
Assists at the coronation of William and 
Mary, 299. A member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, iii. 109. Translated to the 
see of Wotcester, iv. 286. 

Loans, govermnejit, antiquity of, i. 13B, 


LONDONDERRY. 

Lobb, Stephen, ii. 31. 

Lochbuy, Maclean of, 111. 43. 

Lochicl. Sec CamEron, Sir Ewan. 

Locke, John ; keeps aloof from the plots nf 
the British refugees on the Continent in 
1685, 1. 269. Ejected from his Fellowaliip ; 
his letter on Toleration, 259. Excepts Ro- 
man jCatholics from claim to Toleration, 
323. His dedication to tho Earl of Pem- 
broke, lil. 140. His alleged part against 
renewing the Llceusiiig Act, iv. 78, note. 
Takes part in the discussions on the cur- 
rency, 121. His paper in answer to Lowndes ; 
his proposed expedient, 122. 

Lookhart, Sir George, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 1. 374. Resists James IT.’s 
policy, 376, 378. Lord President of the 
Court of Session ; his murder, iii. 22. 

Lockhart, Sir William, iii. 25. 

Lollards ; their movement premature, 1. 22. 

London, indignation in, ogaJjiSt Charles I., i. 
52. 'ITie Plague and Pir^, 92. Proceedings 
against the corporatiop, 108. DUfranchised, 
128. Consumption iii coal In, 151. The 
London clergy, 159. London in the time of 
Charles II., 1 66 — 177. Population; customs, 
1C6. Tho city, 167. Architecture; the 
streets, 167. The merchants; subs^uent 
change in their habits, 1GB. Festivities, 
166. Power of the city, 168. The train- 
bands, 1G9. Fashlonablo port of, 170. Shop 
signs, 172. By night; police; lighting, 
172. Coffee-houses, 175. Sanitary improve- 
ment, 195, 201. Pails to support Mon- 
mouth, 280. Roman Catholio establish- 
ments in (1686), 365. Agitation against 
them, 366. The Corporation ; dlamlMal of 
officers, ii. 85. Meeting of the metropolitan 
clergy, 91. They refuse to read the Decla- 
ration of Indulgences, 92. Hlumination 
for the acquittal of the bishops, 110. He> 
storatlon of the Charter, 147. Disturb- 
ances in, 161. Agitation against the Pa- 
pists, 177. TronsactioES after the flight of 
James II., IBS. Riots, 190, 191. The "Irish 
night,” 193. Raises a loan for William, 200. 
Returns Whig representatives to the Con- 
vention, 213. Ilhunirated for tho Procla- 
mation of William and Mary, 243. Election 
of 1690, iii. 139. Alarm on the news of the 
defeat off Beachy Head, 175. Offers assist- 
oncB to the Queen, 176. Effect of the news 
of the battle of the Boyne, 192, 193. The 
Jacobite press, 197. Excitement in, on the 
loss of tho Smyrna fleet, iv. 18. Jacobite 

' agitation, 19, 21. Various reports during 
tho siege of Namur, 55. Wagers on the 
event of the war, R3. Election (1695), 113. 
Rejoicings for the Peace of Ryswick, 203, 
204. Attempted Proclamation of James ITT. 
in, 339. Election of the Whig candidates 
(1701), 341. 

London Bridge, Old, 1. 167. 

Londofiderry, histoty and description of, ii. 

310. Its gates closed against Lord Antrim, 

311. Protestants tako refuge there, 320. 
Defences of, 332. Succours arrive from 
England, 332. Attempted betrayal by the 
governor ; defence taken up by tho inhabit- 
ants, 333. Character of the inhabitants, 
333 — 335. Measures for the defence, 335. 
Commencement of the siege, 335, Assault 
repulsed, 337, The blockade, 337. Distress 
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ia ths toAvn, 350. Negotiations "with 
llichard Hamilton, 363. Extreme famine, 
363. Relieved, and the slega raised, 355. 
Itojoicings, 356. Relics of the siege, and 
celebrations in memory thereof, 357. 

Londoners ; their attachment to London, i. 
253. 

Long, Thomas; his pamphlet, “VoxCleri," 

iii. 120. 

Longleat Hall, 1. 272. Retirement of Bishop 
Ken at, iii. 251. 

Lonsdale, Earl of (Sir John Lowther), i. 333. 
Made first Lord of the Treasury, iii. 142. 
His speeches on the Revenue, 150, 161, One 
of tbe Council of Nine, 169. Abuse of, by 
tha_ Whigs, 22S. Parliamentary attack 
upon, 290. Appointed Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 821. Speaks in defenoo of Lord 
Nottingham, 377. Resists the Triennial 
Bill, 397. Appointed Lord Privy Seal, iv. 
299. ^ Joins in the resistance of the Peers to 
the R^umption Bill, 329. 

Loo, William III.'s mansion at, ii. 11. Ne- 
gotiations at, between William III. and the 
Count of Tallard, on the Spanish Suocession, 

iv. 2B4. The treaty signed, 269. 

Lords Lieutenant, duties expected from by 
James II., ii. 77. Many of them dismissed, 
77. 

Lorgos, Duka of, sacks Heidelberg, iv. 24. 

Lorraine, Duke of; his death, ill. 223. 

“ Lottery loan,” iv. 63. 

Louvois, Eyench Minister of Wax, ii. 141. 
Advises the devastation of the Palatinate, 
301. His jealousy of Lauzun, 321 ; iii. 1G3. 
His advice to James II., ii. 329. Provides 
msans for the siege of Mons. iii. 239. His 
death, 33G. His talents as War Minister; 
adverse to the plan of invading England, 
336. His plot lor the assassination of 
William, 268. 

Lovelace, John, Lord, ii, 102. Rises for Wil- 
liam, 162, Made prisoner, 162. Liberated 
by the people of Gloucester; marches to 
Oxford, 179. His threat to the Lords, 230. 

Low Church party, ii. 277, 270. 

Lowick, Edward ; his shore in the assassina- 
tipu plot, iv. 132. Executed, 145. 

Lowndes, William ; his mistaken views of the 
currency, iv. 122. Locke’s refutation of, 
122 , 

Lowther, Sir John. See Lonsdale, Earl of. 

Lucas, Charles, character of his Irish patriot- 
ism, iii. 207. 

Lucas, Lord, appointed Lieutenant of th* 
Tower, ii. 109. 

Ludlow, Edmund, refufts to tok'fe part in the 
Whig plots, 1. 253. Hia Swiss retirement, 
iii. 126. Returns to London, 128, Pro- 
■ clamatlon for his apprehension, 127. His 
flight; hia tomb at Vevay, 127. 

Lumley, Richard, Lord, i. 201. Pursues Mon- 
mouth, 292. Joins the revolutionajy con- 
spiracy, ii. 120. Signs the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, 120. Seizes Newcastle 
for William, 170. 

Lundy, Robert, appointed Governor of Lon- 
donderry by Mountjoy, ii. 812. Professes 
his adherence to the Government of William 
and Mary, 319. Repulsed by Hamilton at 
Strabane, 331. His treachery, 332, 333. His 
flight, 833. Sent to ths Tower, 349. 

Lunt, turns informer against Lancashire Ja- 
VOL. IV. 


MACKAY. 

cobitea, iv. 68. His svldence at Manchester, 
70. 

Luttrell, Colonel Henry, ii. 339. Hia intrigues 
at LlmdHck, iii. 260. Dgpnted to 8t. Ger- 
mains, 268. Opens a cortnepondence with 
the English, 278. Deserts James; assassi- 
nated, 204. 

Luttrell, Colonel Simon, ii. 389. Ejects the 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dablln, 348. 
Governor of Dublin for James, iii. 179. A 
member of the^deputatlon from Limerick 
to St. Germains, 268. Remains to 

James, 284. 

Luttrell, Narcissus; his diary, li. 243, note. 

Luxemburg, seized by Lewis XIV., 1. 132. 

Luxemburg, Francis Heniy, Duke of, gains 
the battle of Fleurus, iii. 115. Commands 
at the siege of Mons, 239. His campaign 
against William III. in Flanders, 283. 
Covers the siege of Nan^, 361, Hia per- 
sonal peculiarities, 363. Keceivea informa- 
tion of the Allies’ plana, 364. Surprised by 
WUUam at Steinkirk, 866. Hjd^rlevea the 
day, 368. Advises Lewis XA^. to give 
battle, iv. 12. Threatens Liege, 13. Gains 
the battle of Landen, 13, 14. His inactivity 
after the battle, 10. His campaign of 1694, 
66. HLs death, 77. 

Lyme Regis, Monmouth lands i. 271, 


IVyTACARTHT. See Mountcashel, Viscount. 

IVX Macclesfield, Charles Gerard, Earl of, i. 
346; ii. 157. Opposes the Abjuration BRl, 
iii. 158. • 

Macdonald, Mac Ian, of Glencoe, iii. 42, 323, 
Hia quarrel with the Earl of Breadalbaue, 
324. Takes the oaths to the Government 
after the appointed day, 325. The fact of 
his having t^en the oaths suppressed, 329, 
Slain at Glencoe, 333. 

Macdonald of Glengarry, iii. 41. His quarrel 
with Sir Em'bh Cameron, 46. At the battle 
of KRliecrankie, 65. Hia quarrel with a 
Lowland gentleman, 211. At the oonferenue 
at Glenorchy, 323. Takes the oatha to Wil- 
liam III.’s Government, 325. Examined by 
the Glencoe Commissioners, iv. 94, 

Macdonald, Colin of Keppoch, ill. B9. Threa- 
tens Inverness, 39P Joins Dundee, 40. Exa- 
mined by the Glencoe CommissiDners, 169. 

Macdonald of Sleat, iii. 42. Retires from the 
Highland army, 62. 

Macdonalds, their ancient ascendancy in the 
Highlands, 111. 34. Their claim to be Lords 
of the Isles, 38. Their feud with the citizens 
of Inverness, 89. 

Mockay, General Andrew, ii. 165. Bfls skir- 
mish ^vith the Irish troops at Winennton. 
Sent by William HI. to Scotland, Iii. 19. 
Hia campaign in the Highlands, 43. His 
plan for a fortress at Inverlochy, 43. Sus- 
pends operations, 47. Marches northwards, 
63. Arrives at KilllBcrankle, 56. Defeatei^ 
by Dundee, 66. His retreat, 67, 68. Re- 
organises hia force, 60. Defeats tha High- 
landers at St. John^n’s, 61.' Thwarted by 
the Scotch administration, 62. Suppof6|d 
by William, 62. Builds Fort WUUam, 
Serves under Gink ell in Ireland, 270. Forces 
the passage of the Shannon at Athlons, 373. 
Turns the Irish flank at Aghiim, 278. At 
tho battle of Steinkirk, 360. Hia fall, 866. 

D B 
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MACKENZIE. 

Mftckenzie, Sir G«orge, Lori Aivooata, 1. 376. 
Dismissed, 377. Hateil by the Covenanters, 

iii. 16. His speech in the Scotch Convention 
against the deposition of James II., 20. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his collection of News- 
letters and other documents, i. IBG, and 
note; 200, note. His opinion on the Boimin 
Catholic ciUBstion, ii. SB. 

MEickintoahes, the, iii. 38. 

Maclachlan, Margaret, murder of, i. 238. 

MaclBans, the, iii. 36, 42. p 

Macfi^htenB, the, iii. 36, 41. 

Madrid, Dread riots in, iv. 292. 

Magdalena College, Cambridge, MSS. at, i. 
1415, note. Bee Pepysian Library. 

Magdalene College, Oxford, ii. 61. Its loyalty, 

61. Its wealth ; vacancy of the Presideney, 

62. The Fellows cited before the High 
no rnTnimim r, 63. Interview of the Fel- 
lows with James II., 66. Penn’s negotia- 
tions with, 66, '^d note; 67, and note. 
Bpadal ocmmissioners sent to, 68. Bishop 
Parker inatoUed President, 69. The Fellows 
qacted, 7o; Turned Into a Popish seminary, 
70. Concessions of James in regard to, 147. 
Announced restoration of the Fellows, 148. 

Maine, Duka of, a natural son of Lewis XIV., 

iv. 98. His cowardice, 100, 

Maintenon, Madame de, saves TrSves from 

destructiony ii. aoi.ii' Uses her influence 
with Lewis XIV. to recognise James III., 
iv. 335. 

Maloney, an Irish Bishop, i. 393, note. 

Manchester, Charles Montague, Earl of, joins 
the rising for the ^Prince of Orange in the 
North, ii. 169. Sent ambassador to Paris, 
iv. 289. Sends news to William III. of tho 
proclamation of James III,, 338. Becalled 
from Paris, 338, 

Manchester, i. 162. Special commission at, in 
1694, iv, C9, Acquittal of the prisoners, 70. 

Manheim, destroyed by the French, Ii. 301. 

Manley, John, his speech gainst the attainder 
of Fenwick, iv. 173. 

Mansuete, Father, ii. 30. 

Manufactories, wages in, i. 198. Ballads re- 
garding, 199, note. Children’s labour in, 
199. 

Marlborougii, mound at, 1. 13B, note. The 
Duke of Somerset’s house at, iii. 208. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of; his 
rise and character, i. 218. Ambassador ex- 
traordinary to France, 219. His operations 
against Monmouth, 281. At the battle of 
Bedgemoor, 288. His pity for the convicted 
rebels, 307. Bits on the trial of Lord Dela- 
mere, 337. His communications with Dyk- 
velt; his motives for deserting James II,, 
ii. 46. His letters to WiUlom in., 49, 136. 
Conspires against James, 163. Attends 
James, 169. His desertion, 170. Commands 
the English brigade under Waldeck; repulses 
the French at Woloourt, iii. 93. Complaints 
of his avarice, 93, His relations with the 
Princess Anne, 152. Supports the Abjura- 
tion Bill, 169. One of the Coimcil of Nine, 
169. Advises the sending reinforcements to 
Ireland, 201. His expedition to Ireland, 208. 
His dispute with the Duke of Wurtemberg; 
takes Cork, 209. Takes Kinsale, 209. His 
reception by William on his return, 210, 
Hated by uie J acobites; his ties to William, 
Interview with Colonel Sack- 


MAHY. 

ville; his pretended repentance for his 
desertion of James II., 260, IDs treason- 
able betrayal of secrets, 261. His promises 
to James, 261. Baceives a written pardon 
from James, 262. Accorapaniea William to 
the Continent, 262. His correspondence 
with James, 263. His plot for tho restora- 
tion of James, 308. Calculates on tho 
army’s jealousy of foreigners, 309. Dis- 
trusted and betrayed by tho Jacobites, 310. 
Disgraced, 311. Various reports of tho 
oauBB of his disgrace, 311. His signature 
forged by Bobert Young, 360. Bent to the 
Tower, 362. Beleased ; public feeling in 
favour of, 353, Bobbed by highwaymen, 
373. Excites discontent against the Dutch, 
370. His opposition to Crovemment, 396. 
His communications with Middleton, iv. 6. 
Supports the Bill for regulating State Trials, 
47. Betrays the intended expedition to 
Brest, 63, and note. His motives, 63, 64. 
Offers his services to William, and is re- 
jected, 66. Change in his views caused by 
the death of Mary, 89. Promotes the re- 
conciliation of the Princess Anne with 
William, 89. Implioated in Fenwick’s con- 
fession, 163. Hia demeanour, 164. His 
speech in the House of Lords, 180. Wil- 
liam III. ’a reconciliation with, 259, 260. 
His motives for fidelity, 260, His support 
of the Courts 284. Uses hia Influence in 
favour of Bumet, when attacked in the 
House of Commons, 321. His share in 
passing the Besumption Bill, 332. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Lady, ii. 47. Her in- 
fluence over her husband, 47. Her friend- 
ship with the Princess Anne, 47. Her in- 
fluence over the Princess, iii. 151. Her wil- 
fulness, 152. Her love of gain, 192. Forms 
a Princess’s paxty, 154. Attends the Prin- 
cess Anne to Kensington, 312. 

Maraiglia, battle of, iv. 24. 

Marston Moor, battle of, i. 67. 

Mary of Modena, Queen ; her rapacity, 1. 3€9. 
Obtains an assignment of rebel prisoners, 
309. Eapacity of her maids of honour, 310. 
Her jealousy of Catherine Sedley, 352. Her 
dislike of Bochester, 353. Suspected to 
have been bribed by Tyrconnel, 393. Her 
pregnancy, ii. 73. Birth of her son, 98. 
Her flight; her reception by Lewis i^V., 
211. Her letters to her correspondents in 
London betrayed to WBliam III., Hi. 136. 
Her letter to Montgomery, 217. Gives 
r birth to a daughter, 339. Question respect- 
ing her jointure, iv. 199, 200, note. The 
payment of her joktura made conditional 
on the removal of James II. from St, Ger- 
mains, 247. Her interview with Madame 
de M.alntcnon, 335. 

Mary, Princess (afterwards Queen) ; educated 
a Protestant, 1. 101. Marries William of 
Orant,'B, 10§. Specimen of her oarelees use 
of tho Engll^ language, 187, note. Her 
relations with her husband, ii. 7, Which 
are cleared up by Bumet, 10. Her attach- 
ment to her husband, 10. Her disapproval 
of the Declaration of Indulgence, 36. Sub- 
Bcrlbss for the ejected Fellows of Magdalene 
College, 70. Concurs in her husband’s 
enterprise, 121, Her wrongs at the hands 
of her f^taer, 121. Her husband’s ascen- 
dancy over her, 219. Detained in Holland, 
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2‘2[). Her letter to Daiiby, 232. Declarei 
Queen; arrives In England, 237. Her de- 
meanour and its motives, 237. Proclrflmet 
Queen, 243. Her popularity and amiable 
qualities, 2C7, 268. Sets tbe fashion of taste 
in china, 269. Her coronation, 299. Pro- 
claimed in Scotland, iii. 20. Accepts the 
crown of Scotland, 22. Orders the arrest of 
KU^ected persons, 173. Her anxiety during 
the Irish campaign, 192. Beceives tidings 
of WilllEim’s wound, and subsequently of 
his victory attheBoyne, 103. Her SDllcitude 
for her father’s safety; reviews the volun 
teer cavalry at Hounslow, 196. Her inter- 
view with the Princess Anne on Marl 
borough’s treason, 311. Demands the dis- 
missal of Lady Marlborough, 312. Incurs 
blame for her treatment of her sister, 313, 
Her conduct to suspected offioera of the 
navy, 344. ’ Beceives a loyal address from 
them^ 344. Her measures for the relief of 
the w'Dunded in the battle of La Hogue, 340. 
Her reply to the merchants’ address on the 
loss of the Smyrna fleet, iv. 19. Attacked 
by the small-pox, 73. Her death, 74. Oenerol 
sorrow, and exultation of the extreme Ja- 
cobites, 74. Her funeral, 76. Greenwich 
Hospital established in honour of her, 76. 
Effect of her death in Holland; in Franco, 
76. Alockof her hair found on William III. 
after his death, 344, 

Maryleboi*, i. 1 67. 

Massachusets, charter of, question regaxding, 
i. 130. 

Massey, John, a Boman Catholic, mado Denii 
of Christchurch, Oxford, i. 360. 

Massillon, his character of William III., ii. 
•13, note. 

Matthicson, John; his “Dying Testimony,” 
iil. 221, note. 

Maumont, Lieut. General, ii. 321, 332. Di- 
rects the siege of Londonderry ; kiUed, 336. 

Maurice, Prince, of Orange, i. 104. 

Maxwell, Thomas, iii. 26S. Defends the ford 
of the Shannon at Athlone, 271. Token 
prisoner, 273. 

Maynard, Sir John, -’his greab age, and emi- 
nence os a lawyer, i. 329. Waits on William 
Prince of Orange at St. Jamos’s, ii. 203. 
AppointEMi Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
253. His Speech on the conversion of the 
Convention into a Parliament, 2-57. 

Mayor, Lord of London ; his state, i. 168. 

M.izarin, Duchess of, i. 204. 

Medicine, science of, its progress in England 
in the 17th century, i. 195. 

Megrigny, French engi*Ber officer in Hamur, 
iv. 100. 

Melfort, John Drummond, Tjord, 1. 372. His 
apostasy to Popery, 372. His uni>opularity, 
231. Attends James II. to Ireland, ii. 322. 
His unpopularity. 329 ; iii. 17. Advises 
James to go to Ulster, ii. 329. H^ indig- 
nation at tbe conduct of Bosen, 352. His 
letters to Dundee and Baloarras, Iii, 40, 
Dismissed by James II., 84. His letter to 
Mary of Modena, 192. Made a Knight of 
the Garter at St. Germains, 840. The 
author of James’s Declaration, 340. His 
advice respecting the second Declaration, 
iv. 7. 

Melgar, Count of, a Spanish minister, iv. 253. 

Melville, George, Lord, agent of WiUiam III. 


MONMOUTH. 

in Scotland, iii. 11. Aptjointed Scotch Se- 
cretary of State, 25. Appointed Lord High 
CommisBioner for Scotland, 212. Timidity 
of his adminiatrutlon, 32L Superseded, 322. 

Mentz, recovered frofh the French by the 
Duke of Lorraine, iil. 92. 

Mm’bs, Sir Thomas, i. 243. 

Mew, Peter, Bishop of Winchester, 1. 285. 
Lends his horses for the artillery at Sedge- 
moor, 283. Prevented by illness from at- 
tending the noting of bishops, 11. 91. 
Visitor of Magdiilene CoUege, 147. Pre- 
pares to restore tho Fellows of MagdaMne ; 
summoned to London, 148. Appointed a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Cominisaiozi, 
iii. 109. Officiates at the consecration Of 
Tillotson, 249. 

Middlesex, Presbyterianism in" i. 7G. 

Middleton, Charles, Earl of, Secretary of 5tai:C; 
Manager of the House of Gammons fbr 
James II., i. 242, 327. Has moderate coun- 
sel to James, 330, 338. His official denial Of 
a secret league with Lewis XIV., ii. 140. 
Demands the seals from Sund«rland, 150. 
Receives WOliam’s messengers from Wind- 
sor, 202. His character, iv. 6. Invited by 
James to St. Germains, 6. His account of 
Versailles, .9. At James II. ’s death-bed, 
334. Ci'i^ated Earl of Monmouth by James 
HI., 338. * 

Mildmay, Colonel, ii. 261 , 

Militia, system of, i. 133, 139. Dryden’s 
satire on, 139, note. Resolution for in- 
creasing its efficiency, 330. 

Millevoix, a French spy, iii. 364. DeteOted, 
and engployed to decdTe Luxemburg, 363. 

Millington, Sir Thomas, iv. 73. 

Milton, Christopher (brother of the poet), 
raised to the bench by James II., i. 358. 

Milton, John; his remonstrance against t^c 
censorship of tho press, i. 1-19. His political 
works brnned at Oxford, 129. His Parddise 
Lost, 190. His Areopagitica, iil. 40L 

Mings, Sir Christopher, i. 145. 

Ministry, government by, iv. 28. Thii fif^t 
steps thereto, 29, 61. Gradual establish- 
ment of, 124, 261. Levelling tendency of 
the tenure of office, 280. 

Mitchelbume, Colonel John, at LondondeiT)^, 
ii. 351. At thehfttle of the Boyne, iii. 183. 

Mogul Empire, iii. 294. Its relations with 
the East India Company, 299, 301. 

Mohavgk.s,” 1. 172. ’ 

Mohun, Lord; his part in the murder of 
Mountford, iii. 380. His trial before the 
Peers, and acquittal, 381. A voluntcea? in 
the expedition to Brest, iv. 63. 

Molyneux, William, character of his Irish 
patriotism, iii. 287. His efforts to promote 
Irish monufocturea, iv. 230. De^es ttic 
right of the English Parliament to legislate 
for Ireland, 231. His death, 233. 

Monarchies, medimval, gener^ choroct®* of, 
i. 14. Limited by the facility of resistance, 
16. Become absolute, 20. 

Monasteries, benefits of, i. 4. Effects of their 
abolition, 155. 

Monk, George. See Albemarle. 

Monmouth, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of (iffter- 
warda Earl of Peterborough) ; his toaid^u 
spe^h in the House of Peers, 1. 334, and 
note. Advises William of Orange to inVdlB 
Engird, ii. 16. At the Hague, 14^, 144. 

BB 2 
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MONMOUTH. 

Advances to Exeter, 157. Mada First Com- 
midslDner of the Treasury, 252, 273. Raised 
to the earldom, 300. Attacks Halifax in 
the Lords, ill. 78, 79. Retires from office, 
141. One of the Council of Nine, 169, 
Bent down to the fleet, 174. Acoompanies 
William III. to Holland, 233. Hia secret 
advice to Fenwick, Iv. 180. Hia anger at 
its rojoction, 181. Hia intrigue discotered, 
183. Hia speech, 184. Bent to the Tower, 
185. I 

Moiimouth, James, Duke of, married to Anne 
Scott, lieirosa to the Dukedom of Bucclcueh, 
1. 119. Hia titles and jKjpularity, 119, 120. 
Rumoured legitimacy of his birth, 120, 
Supported by the I^teatant party, 121, 
His disgrace, t> 128. His house in Boho 
Square, 169. His character, 251. His re- 
sidence at the Hague, 252. Retires to 
Brussels, 253. Consents to the attempt on 
England, 254. ftls preparations at Amster- 
dam, 257. Detained in the Texel, 270. 
Sails] arrives at Lyme, 266. Hia declara- 
tion, 272. *Hls popularity in the west, 272. 
Enters Taimton, 274. Hia reception, 278. 
Proclaimed King, 278. Hia reception at 
Bddgewater, 280. His army, 280. Marches 
totrlaatonbury, 2d3. Theatens Bristol, 2B2. 
tetkxhhhS towards Wiltshire, 283. His des- 
pite condition, 284.t His scheme of escape ; 
marches to W^s, 286. At Bridgewater, 
285. Surveys the royal army, 286. Re- 
solves on a night attack, 287. His oonduct 
in the battle of Sedgemoor, 288. Hia flight, 
289, 291. And captare, 292. Hia entreaties 
for pardon, 293. Taken to Londin, 293. 
Hia interview with James II., 294, His 
interviews with hia wife and others, 295, 
296. His execution, 296, 297. Popular de- 
votion to, 296. Believed to be living, 298, 
Severities to hia adherents, 299, 306, 809. 
Hifl treatment by the Prince of Orange, li. 
14, His portrait burned by the Univerdty 
of Cambridge, 67. Expectation of hia re- 
appearance, 102. 

Monopolies, Royal prerogative of, ili. 293. 
Settlement of the question of, Iv. 46. 

Moos, besieged by Lewis 33V., ili. 239. 
CapitulataB, 240. Exultation of the Ja- 
cobites, 248. Apathy o4 the Spanish Gro- 
vomment In its defence, 358. 

Mwtaguo, Charlea ; his early intimacy with 
Prior, li, 20. Enters Parliament, 2gl. His 
argument on the Peers' privileges, iil. 306, 
907 . Made Commissioner of the Treasury, 
Ooi. Proposes to r^se money by loan, 307. 
IXcCends Burnet in Parliament, 404. His 
tod education ; destln^ for the 
djiurcb, Iv. 35. His poetry; hia parlio- 
n^tery success, 36. His patronage of 
literature, 37. Hw speech on the naval 
disasters, 43. Takes up Paterson’s plan for 
a national bank, 58. Made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 60. Elected for West- 
minsjter, 113. Takes part in the discussions 
□n the -currency, 121, 124. His resolutions 
for a reooinage, 128. Proposes to meet the 
Bxpenso by a window-tax, 128. His expe- 
dient of Exchequer bills, 153. His Influence 
with the Bank of England, 154. Success of 
his measures, 109. His speeches on the at- 
tainder of Fenwick, 174, 179. Made First 
Lord of the Treasury, 191. Parliamentary 
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attack upon, 222, 223. Triumphant excul- 
pation, 223. His project of a General Com- 
pailV in opposition to tho Old East India 
Company, 233. His success, and eminent 
position, 236. Elected for Westminster, 263. 
Hia loss of popularity, 275, 278. His al- 
leged pride and oorruption, 276. Absurd 
stories of his luxurious habits, 277. Cause 
of the libela published against him, 277. 
His conduct in regard to the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer, 278. His conduct compur[3<l 
with that of Pitt under similar circum- 
stances, 279. Parliamentary mortifications, 
279. Resigns the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, 314. 

Montague, Chief Baron, dismissed by James 
II., i. 357. 

Montague, Hsilph ; his share in the Frenc!i 
intrigues, ogain^ Dauby, 1. 111. 

Montague House, i. 170. « 

Montchevreuil, commands the French left 
wing at the battle of Landcn, Iv. 13. 
Killed, 16. 

Montgomery, Sir .Tamos, iii. 20, 22. Aspires 
to the Secretaryship of State for Scotland, 

25. Organises the “Club” in Edinburgh, 

26. Strength and measures of his faction, 
50. Intrigues with the Jacobites, 210, 211. 
His loss of influence, 212. Letters of JamKH 
II. to, 217. Quarrels ^vith his Jacoblti* 
allies, 217. Betrays hia associates, 218. 
Ills interview with Shrewsbuif^, iv. 61. 
His death, 69. 

Montmorency, House of, iii. 363. 

Montrose, James Graham Marquess of, Iu-1 
victories, why unprofitable, iii. 45. 

Mordaunt, Charles, Viscount. See Monmouth , 
Earl of. 

More, Henry, i. 158. 

Morel, warns Burnet of the plan for assassi- 
nating William, iii. 369, 

Morlson, James, of Londonderry, li. 311. 

“ Morley, Mrs.” name assumed by the Princes 
Anne, ii. 48; Hi. 152. 

Mortimer, Roger, precedent of his attainder 
quoted, iv. 178. 

Morton, Judge, insists on the execution oC 
Claude Duval, i. 182. 

Moscow, state of, in the 17th century, iv. 239. 

Mountcashel, Viscount (General Maeaxthy), 
ii. 819. Marches on Enniskillen, 357. De- 
feated at Newton Butler, 358, 359. Breaks 
his parole ; enters into the service of Lewis 
XIV., Iii. 163. 

Mpuntford, William, the actor, iii. 380. Mur- 
dered, 381, 

Mountjoy, William Stewart, Viscount, sent 
by Tyxconnel into Ulster, ii. 312. At Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen, 312. His mission 
to 3t. Germains, 315. Sent to the Bostilc, 
320, Included in James II. 's Act of At- 
tainder, 346. Killed at the battle of Bteiu- 
klrk, ^1. 366. 

Muggleton, Lodowlck, i. 78. 

Mulgrave, Earl of. See N ormanby, Marqui^ss 
of. 

Munro, Captain of Cameronlans, iii. 63. 

“ Muns," 1. 172. 

Murray, Aloxander Stuart, Earl of ; his aiws- 
tasy to Popery, i. 372. Mode Lord High 
Commissioner, 376. 

Murray, Captain Adam ; his share in the de- 
fence of Londonderry, ii. 333. His con- 
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MURRAY. 

fcTBRCG with Lord Strabono, 336. Leads a 
sally, 336. 

Murray, Lord, son of the Marquess of Athol, 
takes up arms for William III., lii. 52, 
Besieges Blair Castle, 52. Deserted by hla 
followers, 54. Haises the siege, 64. 

Musgrave, 3ir Christopher, damurs to the 
resolution dBclaiing James II. to have for- 
feited the crown, 11. 223. Defends Sharp, 
Dean of Norwich, 220. A Tory leader, iv. 
40. Mover of the resolution for the exclu- 
sion of Lord Somers from office, 333. Hla 
rejection for Westmoreland in 1701, 341. 

Mutiny Bill, the first, li. 264. 


'^AGLE, Sir Richard, Irish Attorney Qe- 
iieral, ii. 304. Appointed James’s Se- 
cretary of State for Ireland, 339. One of 
the liorda Justices appointed by Jamea II., 
iii.-279. 

Namur, town and castle of, iil. 361. Besieged 
by the French, 361. Surrender; patriotism 
of the citizens, 362. Besieged by William 
III., iv. 100, 101. The town taken, 101. 
Surrender of the castle, 104. Efi’ect of the 
success, 106. 

Nantes, Edict of, revoked, i. 325; 

Narborotigh, Sir John, i. 145. 

Naseby, battle of, i. 67. 

Nassau, House of, i. 104. 

National Debt, origin of, iii. 387, 388. Its 
growth, 3B0. Errors in regard to, 389, 390. 

Neal’s History of the Puritans, i. 30, note. 

Neale, makes arrangemeiita for the lottery 
loan, iv. 63. 

Necr^’inden, village of, part of William’s 
position at Landen, iv. 13. Severe fighting 
at, 13. 

Nclthorpe, a rebel fugitive, i. 302. 

Neville, Judge, dismissed by James II., i. 357 

Nevison, WiUiom, a Yorkshire highwayman, 

i. 182. 

Newcastle, John Holies, Duke of, entertains 
William at Welbeck, iv. 112. 

Newcastle- on-Tyne, dismissal of aldermen in, 

ii. 85. 

Newmarket, William IIl.’s visit to, iv. 110. 
Tallord accompanies William to the Spring 
Meeting, 266. Distinguished attendance; 
various amusements, 257. Important dis- 
cussions at, 257, 258. 

Newport, Visepunt, ii. 80. 

Newsletters, i. 185, 186. 

NeAvspapers, i. 185. First appearance of^ iv. 
107. Their politic^ favourable to the Revo- 
lution, 108. 

N ewton Abbot, William's Declaration read at, 
ii. 156. 

Newton Butler, battle of, 11. 358. Compared 
with Killiecranlde, iii. 59, GO. 

Newton, Isaac, i. 195. Attends a^a deputy 
from Cambridge before the High Commis- 
sion, ii. 69. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the Convention, 221. Votes for 
Sir R. Sawyer for Cambridge University, in 
1690,111,140. Takes part in the discussions 
on the currency, iv. 121. Appointed Go- 
vernor of the Mint, 155. Hla energy in the 
re-coinage, 160, and note. Elected for 
Cambiddge University In 1701, 341. 

Ne\vton, John, teetimohy to Shaftesbury’s 
eloriuence in hia Autobiography, iv. 128, n. 
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Nickers, i. 172, 

Nimeguen, treaty of, 1. 110. Its slow progress, 
iv. 197. 

NoaRlea, Doka of; hi3 successes in Catalonia, 
Iv. 24, 65. 

Nonoompounders, Iv. 4. Dlssatlafleil with 
Jameses second Declaration's. 

NoncMnformista, expelled from their beuoflees, 

i. 84. Persecuted, 84. Laws against^ rigor- 
ously enforced, 126. Persecution of, by 
Jamea II., 317, 318. Jamea U.'s design for 
a coalition with the Irish Nonoonfimiista, 

ii. 22. The penal statutes suspended in 
their favour, 25. Their feelings withYcgard 
to the DeolaratiDn of Indulgence, 26. Hold 
the balance of power between the Court 
and the Church, 27. Courted bv both 
parties, 28. Some of them side with the 
Court, 30. Their addresses to the King, 31. 
The majority with th» Church, 31. Their 
dissatisfaction with their mlnlkera of the 
Court party, 36. Their distrust of Jamea 
Il.’a policy, 85. (Of Londonl, their patri- 
otic conduct, 90. Their deputation to the 
bishops in the Tower, 98. Their ad<lrem to 
William Prince of Orange, 203. Their dis- 
like of the Comprehension Bill, 208, 289 . 

Nonjurors ; their arguments against taking 
the oaths, lU. 96, Their principled nn- 
tenable, 98. TheH numbers; prelates and 
eminent divines among, lOO — 106. General 
ch^acter of, 106, 107. Outcry against, 
during the alarm of French Invasion, 199. 
Attempt of the Government to conciliate 
them, 248. Sees of%he nonjuring Bishops 
fiRed, 249. Succession of, provided for by 
SancToft ; they sink into contempt, 252. 

Nonjurors, Presbyterian; their political te- 
nets, iil. 220 — 222. 

Norfolk, Dukes of; their palace at Norwich, 
i. 161. 

Norfolk, Henry, Duke of, il. 81. Risea for 
William Prince of Orange, 178. Accompa- 
nies WUliam to Holland, 111. 233. 

Norfolk, Duchess of ; her shore In Mon- 
mouth’s intrigue with Sir John Fenwick, 
iv. 180, 183. 

Norman kings of England, 1. 7^ 

Normanhy, John^Bheffield, Marquess of (Earl 
of Mulgrave) ; hia early promotion in the 
navy and army, i. 143. His oharactqr^ li. 
50. His share in the proceedings oi^ 
Ecclesiastical CommlsaiDn to the Univeirity 
of Cambridge, 50. Walts on the Prln<^ of 
Orange at St. James’s, 202. Tokos the path 
of allBgianco to WUliiun and Mary, 256. 
His speech on the assessment for thih Land 
Tax, iii. 383. On the Place BUI, 396. Signs 
the protest against tha censorship of the 
press, 405. Opposes the Bill for regnlatlng 
State Trials, iv. 47. Raised to thp Marquls- 
ate, 62. Resists Fenwick’s attainder, iM. 

Normandy, separation of, from England, i. 7. 

Normans; their great qualities, i. 0, Their 
conquests, 6. In England, 7. Their amal- 
gamation with the Saxons, 8. 

North Road, tha Great, i, 177, 

North, Roger, i. 131. Hia “ Exnmen,” 168, 
note. stetement respecting Dangerfleld, 
231, note. 

North, Sir Dudley; his house In Bosiiighall 
Street, i. 168, His career and character, 
246. Questioned for packing juries, iii. 128. 
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NORTHAMPTON, 

His dislike of banking, iv. 54, Hia tract 
on the Cnrrency, 121. 

Northampton, Spencer Compton, Earl of, 
alain at the battle of Hopton Heath, i. 334. 

Northampton, George Compton, Earl of, 
(grandson of the above), ii. BO. 

Nortb.'vmptonshire, contestsd election for 
(1885), i, 227. ' 

'* Northern Mwnoira,” hi. 2ft, note. 

Northumberland, wild of (time of 

Chorlea II.),1. 138. Electife for (1586), 228, 

Nortffdinberland Household Book, i. 150. 

Northumberland, George Pitzroy, Duke of, 
Lord of the B^chamber to James II., ii. 
187, IBB. 

Norwich, in the time of Charles II., i. ICO, 
161. 

Nottingham, i. 161. 

Nottingham, Heneago Finch, Earl of; hia 
high roputation, ii. 42. 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Earl of, son of the 
above ; his conferences with Dykvelt, il. 42. 
Hlfl charadter and appearance, 42, 43. His 
hesitation In joining the revolution, 119. 
Qnestioned by Jamas II., 162. His speech 
in favour of a Regency, 226. His speech 
on the settlement of the Government, 234. 
Appointed Secretary of State under WUUain 
and Maty, 2gl. Hisr^issensions with the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, 273. His occleaiastical 
views, 280, 281. Brings forward the Tole- 
ration Bill, 281. Moves the Comprehpnsion 
BiU, 286. Besista the Bill confirming the 
Acts of the Parliament of 1633, iii. 165, 15C. 
One of the Council of Nine, 169. inter- 
view with Crone In Newgate, 173. Itnparts 
to Queen Mary the news of the victory of 
the Boyne, 193. Attends William III. at 
the Hague, 286. Haled hy the extreme 
Whigs, 316. His qniarrcl with Admiral 
Russell, 371. Supported by the Peers, 377. 
WiUlara’a confldenco ia his honesty, 410, 
Retires from office, iv. 44. Supports the 
Bill for regulating State Trials, 47. His 
Bqniples in regard to the Afwociation, 140. 
Resists Fenwick'.s attainder, Iftl. 

Nugent, Thomas, Irish Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, ii. 129, 304. 


O ATBS, Titus, i. 111. His extravagant 
stories and evidence,' 113, 114. evi- 

dence against Lord Stai^rd, 124. Prooeed- 
inga ag^nst him ; attempts to procure hia 
esmpe, 229. His appearonce ; tds trial, 
con^ction, and sentence, 229. Hispunish- 
meiA, 2W. His impostures, why enccessfiil, 
321. ReleasedfromNayi^te, ili. 67. Brings 
a writ of error befori^^B Tjords, 8ft. His 
sentence confirmed, W,' Bill for annulling 
his sentence posaos the Commons; TO. Con- 
ference of the Houses on his case, 78. Re- 
ceives a pardon and a pension, 71. His re- 
appearance, 128. His discontent ; joins the 
Baptists, 315. Expelled by them, 316. Hia 
connexion wth FuIIejt, 316, 

□’Brien, an adventurer employed by Sir John 
Fenwick, iv. 171. 

“ Obaervator,” the, 1. 180. 

O’Donnel, Baldeaxg; his exile in Spain; es- 
capes; arrlvea In Ireland, 111. 296. Enters 
Limerick, 20G. Mokes terms with General 
Glnkell 277. 


OHMDNT). 

Ogilby; his ItlnBrarium Anglim, i, 148, note. 
Oglethorpe, Colonel, attacks the rebels at 
Kaynshara, L 283. At the balGe of Sedge- 
moor, 289. 

Oldham, i. 158, npte. 

Oldmixon, 1. 301, note. 

Omagh, [lestroyed by tha inhabitants, ii. 320. 
Jamas II. at, 330. 

O’Neil, Sir Neil, killed at the battle' of the 
Boyne, iii. 185. 

O’Neills, family of, il. 330. 

Orange, dismantled by Lewis XIY., ii. 13. 
Orford, EeitI of (Edward Bussell), takes part 
in the consultations with Dykvelt, ii. 46 . 
Negotiates between William Prince of 
Orange and the leaders of English parlii"^, 
117, 118. Obtains tha adhesion of Shrews- 
bury’, 118. Signs the invitation to William, 
120. Arrives in Hollanil, 13B. One of the 
Coimcil of Nine, iii. 1G9. Proposes the 
despatch ordering Tnrrington to giv^! bat- 
tle ; sent down to tho fleet, 173. His cha- 
racter, 258. His letter to William ; his 
dealings with the Jocoblteg, 268. James 
II. ’a expectations of assistance from, ;);)S. 
Disgusttsi by James’s Declaration, 21'!. 
Joined by tha Dutch fleet, 344. Heads the 
Queen’s despatch to his assembled ofiicRrs, 
344. Stands out to sea, 345. Defeats Toiir- 
ville at La Hogue, 346 —347. Puts to sea, 
and returns, J"?!. Quarrels with Notting- 
ham, 371. Supported by the Comninii':, 
377. Supersede in the command of the 
Navy, 410. His communications with Miil- 
lUcbon, Iv. C. His influence over the Wliig 
party, 33. Made First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 4-1. His sDcresy in regard to the 
plan against Brest, 02, 63. Sails for the 
Mediterranean, C3. Arrives in the Minli- 
terranean, 65. Baffled by the Spani-'li 
Govemraent; his improved naval ailmiiiis- 
tration, fiG. Winters at Cadiz, 6S. His su- 
periority in the MBditerrancnn (1096), inii, 
107. His services and popularity, 111. 
Elected for MidtUrsex (1096), 114. Joins 
the fleet on tho discovery of the a-ssnssinn- 
tion plot, 138. Puts to sea, 139. Impli- 
cated in Fenwick’s confession, 162, 1G3. His 
demeanour, 164. Demands inquiry iuLu 
Fenwick’s confession, 172. Made Earl nf 
Orford and Yiscoimt Bnrfleur, 19(). 71 is 

administration of tho navy, 2B7. Paidia- 
mentary inquiry into his administration, 
287. Compelled to resign the Treasurcrship 
0*1 the Admiralty, 288. His di.spiito with 
Sir George Hooke, anjj retirement, 289. 

Orkney, Countess of. See Elizabeth Villiers. 

Ormond, James Butler, Duke nf, 1. 80. His 
income, 147. High j)iiblic estimation of, 
212. Hecallwl from Ireland. 213. Keeps 
aloof from Popish ob^rvancss, 224. His 
moilerj>te counsel to James IL, 338. Sup- 
ports Catherine .‘^ley, 351. Chancellor of 
the Univorslty of Oxford, li. 50. His death, 
126. 

OnnoTid, Duke of (grandson of the above) ; 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, il. 1'26. Drsorts James II., 171. 
Present at the coronation of William and 
Mary, iOB. Made a Knight of the Garter, 
300. Meeting of Irish proprietors at his 
bouse, 313. At the battle of the Boyne, 
iii. 1S2. Accompnuioa William UI. to Hoi- 
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land, 233. At the battle of Steinkirk, 366. 
His hcwsc broken into, 373. Token primnor 
at Landsn, iv. 14. His part In the debate 
on Fenwick’s ottoindcr, 182. Grant of Iriah 
lands to, by the House of Commons, 328. 
Present at the death-bed of William III., 
344. 

Oropesa, Spanish ministlJr, poimlax attack 
upon, iv. 292. 

Osborne, Sir Thomas. See Danby, Earl of. 

Ossory, Earl of, commonda British auxiliaries 
in Holland, i. 108. 

Ostalric, taken by the French, iv. 0fi. 

Ottobuoni, Peter. See Alexander VIII. 

Overall, Bishop ; hia treatise on the rig’hts of 
g'ovemora, iii. 254, note. 

Oxford, meeting of Parliament at (1081), i. 
125. F.minent divines at, 158. Flying 
coEich to, 180. Low state of Greek learning 
at (time of Charles II,), IBS. Loyal aiidre,ga 
from, to James II., 226. Loyalty of the 
University, 281. Boman Catholics at, 
under James II., 359, 360. Bishopric of, 
360. The University; its aplendonr, ii. 56. 
Its loyalty, 57. James II.’s attack upon, 59. 
James II. at, 66. .^^itation in, on the affairs 
of Magdalena College, 70. The corporation 
of, refuses to resign its charter, 87. Election 
of CliancBllor at, 126. Welcomes the in- 
surgents, 179. William Ill.’a visit to, iv. 112. 

Oxfoi'd, Aubrey dc Yere, Earl of, ii. 77. Dis- 
missed from the LordLieuteuancy of Essex, 
78. At the Council of Lords, 173. Joins 
William Prince of Orange, 180. At the 
battle of the Boyne, iii. 182. 

Oxford, Earls of, ii. 77. 


ALAMOS, taken by the French, iv. 65. 

Palatinate laid, waste by the French 
imierDuras, in 1689,11. 301. Agalnravaged 
by the French under the Duke of Lorges, 
in 1693, iv. 24. 

Palatine Elector, tha ; his prudent advice to 
James II., i. 366. 

Papal supremacy, advantages of, in tha dark 
ages, 1. 5. 

Papilloii, Thomas, a Director of the East 
India Company ; an Exclusionist, iii. 297. 
Retires from the Direction, 297. His 
accusation against Sir Josiah Child, 299. 
Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Commons in. the affair of the Redbridge, iv. 
46. 

Paris, rejoicings in, on the report of Willi&m 
III.’s death at the Imttle of the Boyne, lii. 
191. » • 

Parker, Samuel, made Bishop of Oxford, 1. 
360 ; ii. 62. Recommended by James II. for 
the Presidency of Magdalene College, 64. 
Installed in the Presidency, 69. His death, 70. 

Parkhurdt, Blphop, i. 24. 

Parkinson, R., on the jwpulation ’of Man- 
cheater, 1. 182, note. 

Parkyna, Sir William, a Jacobite conspirator, 
iv. 92. His share in the EissoBsinatiDn plot, 
132. Arms found at his house, 139. His 
trial and conviction, 143. Refuses to be- 
tray hia confederates ; executed, 144 

Parliament, powers of, i. 14 Strength of 
Puritans in (under Elizabeth) , 29. Abstains 
from opposition, 30. Takes up the question 
of monopolise, 30. Eleven years’ disuse of, 
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by Charles L, 42. Called, in consequence 
of the Scotch war, 40. Dl^lved, 46, Tho 
Long Parliament, 47. Its measures ; parties 
in, 47. Its unAnimity at the outset, 48. 
Its increased demands on the King, 53. Its 
rssonrcea at the commenoCTent Of the civil 
war, 64. Reverses, 55. Submits to military 
rule, 68. Dissolved, 63. Parliam^llS under 
Cromwell, 66, 68. The Long, revived; 
second expulsion, 69. Its return, 71. And 
final dlflsolutiftn, 71. Convention sum- 
moned by Monk; its meeting, 72 j« Dis- 
solved by Charles II., 83. 

Parliament of 1661, its zeal for royalty, i. 84. 
Opposition in, to Charles II., 92. Decetved 
by the Cabal ; prorogued, 103. Dissolved, 
113 ; lii. 392. Its servilit^, 392. 

Parliament of 1679 (tha first); its viDlenca 
against Papists, 1. 114. Prorogued, 118. 
Second Parliament of ^1 67 9, J19. Meets; 
the Exclusion Bill passed by the Commons, 
123. The Lords throw out the Bill, 124. 

Parliament of 1631 ; summoned to meet at 
Oxford, i. 124. Its meeting and dissolution, 
125. 

Parliament of 1685, i, 216. Its attachment to 
the Court, 228. Meets ; preliminary con- 
sultations, 242. Electa a Sj^aker, 243. Its 
proceedings regardmg religion, 245. Votes 
supplies, 246. Afltunts Monmouth, 275. 
Its liberal supplies to James II., 275. Ad- 
jourped, 277. Re-assembles (Nov. 1685), 
327. Opposition organised in, 327, 328. 
Majorities against Gfovemment, 331, 332. 
Addresses James II^ on tho Test; repri- 
man Jed by him, 332. Prorogued, 354. Dis- 
solved, 11, 54. 

Parliament of 1689 (see Convention) enters 
into tho question of revenue, 258. Passes 
tho ’TDlBratlon Bill, 285. And the Bill for 
settling Oaths, 290. Petitions William HI. 
to summon Convocation, 296. Addresses 
the King on the proceedings of Lewis XIV,, 
303, Dilutes in, iii. 65. Dilutes between 
tha Houses, 69. Recess, 82. HB-ossembles, 
121. Votes supplies, 122. Passes tha Bill 
□f Bights, 122. Inquires into naval abuses, 
123. Inquires into the conduct of the Irish 
war, 123. Violence of the Whig faction, 
127. Impeachments, 128. Appoints tho 
“ Murder Committee,” 128. Prorogued, 
138. Dissolved, 139. 

Parliament of 1690 ; its meeting, Hi. 150. 
Settles the revenue, ISl. Passes a Bill 
declaring tho Acts of the last Parliament 
■valid, 166. Parses the Act of Grace, 169. 
Prorogued, 161. Re-asacmbles, 224. #ranta 
supplies ; appoints Commisslonera to bx- 
amine accounts ; debates on ways and 
means, 226. Question of Irish conflacotlons, 
225. Question of proceedings against Lord 
Torrington, 226. Re-aBsemhlea in October, 
1691, 289. Grants supplies;, debates on 
official fees and salaries, 289—291. Debates 
on the settlement of Ireland ; queation-tela- 
tive to the Treaty of Limerick,. 2 9l, 292. 
Debates on the East InjJia trade, 293. 
Passes resolutions on the subject, SOI, Bill 
brought in, but defeated by the Company, 
302. Petitions William III. to dlssOtya the 
Company, 308. Debates on the Bill for 
regulating Trials for High Treason, 803 — 
305. Discussion on the Lords’ amendment, 
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B06— 307. The bill dropped, 307. InqulrlBS 
Into Full (J t’b Bllegationa of a plot, 817. Ses- 
sten of 1652,874. Paxtieg in,376. QiiestloiiDf 
privilew in the Lords, 376. Debates on the 
state of the nation ; the Qrani Committee 
ol Advice, 876, Intinires into naval ad- 
ministration, 877, 370. Bevlval of the Bill 
for regulating Trials for Treason, 878. Be- 
Humed debate on the India trade, 382. Yates 
supplies, 3B2. Begulatoa the Land Tax, 
383. Dispute between cthe Houses, 383. 
Bfisee money by loan, 388. Question of 
Puliamentaiy Reform, 351. Becomes un- 
popular, 393, 894. Debates on the Place 
Bill, 394—396. On the Triennial Bill, 
896, 898. Secresy of Debates, 398. Bums 
Burnet's Paa^oral Letter, 404. Addresses 
William III. on the state of Ireland, 400. 
Debates on naval miscarriages, Iv. 43, 44. 
□n the trade with India, 46. On the regu- 
lation of Trials lor High Treason, 47. On 
the Triennial Bill, 48. On the Place Bill, 
49. Excitement in on William III.’s em- 
ployment of the Veto, 49. Representation 
to the King ; his reply, 60. Reaction in the 
King’s favour, 50. Debates on the Bill for 
the NaturaLisation of Foreign Protestants, 
61, 62. Debates on Supply, 52. Ways and 
Maans, 53. Debates on the Bank of England 
Dill, 58, 69.1 Proro^ed, 60. Meets in No- 
vember, 1694, 70. Debates on the Lanca- 
shire prosecutions, 71. Resumed debates on 
the bills of the last session, 72. Abolishes 
the censorship of the press, 78. Inquires 
into offlcifll corruption, 80. Expels Sir John 
Trevor from the Speakership, 82. Impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Leeds, 86, 08. Dis- 
solved, 110. 

Parliament of 1696 assembles, iv. 124. De- 
bates on the Currency, 125, 126. On the 
Dill for regulating State Trials, 127, 128. 
Proceedings on the grant of Crown Lands in 
Wales to the Duke of Portland, 126, 129. 
Proceedings on the assassination plot, 139, 
139. “The Association,” 139, 145—147. 
Debates on the Bill for the Regulation of 
Elections, 140, 149. On the BUI for a Land 
Bank, 149. i^-assembles, 166. Loyal re- 
solutlons,^G6. Proceedings touching Fen- 
wick’s confession, 172, 173. Commons’ de- 
bates on the Bill for Fenwick’s Attainder, 173 
— 179. Lords’ debates, 180 — 183. Debates on 
the Bill for regulating Elections, S 07, 188. 
On tha Bill for the ReguUtion of the Press, 
180. Abolishes the privUeges of White- 
friars and the Savoy ; close of the session, 
10 ^ 

MeeiS in Dec. 1697, iv. 213. Loyal address of 
the Commons to the King, 213. Resolution 
for the reduction of the army, 213. In- 
eflectual attempt to rescind the resolution, 
218. The army reduced to 10,000 men, 217. 
Liberal provision for the navy ; fixed income 
for the King, 217. ProvldeB securities 
against oonspiiacles and disaiTected persons, 
210. Ways and means, proposed resump- 
tion of crown property granted to the Kin^s 
Dutch servunts, 220, 221. The motion de- 
feat, 222. Debates on charges of fraud 
against Montague, 222, 223, 224. BUI of 
P ains and Penalties ag^st Charles 
Dunoombe, 224, Rejected by the Lords, 
227. Dispute between the Houses, 228. 
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Length Of the sesaiDn ; commaroial ques- 
tions, 228, Endeavour to ju^vent smuggling 
by severe penalties, 229. Addresses to the 
King for the protection of the English 
woollen manufactures against Irish oom- 
petation, 232. Debates on the revocation of 
the East India Company’s Charter, 234. On 
Montague’s proposal of a General Company, 
235. Debate in the Lords ; prorogation, 
235. Steady support of government by the 
Parliamant of 1695, 261. 

Parliament of 1698, strength of parties in, iv. 
264. Discontent at WUliam III.’s delay in 
Holland, 271. Choics of a Speaker, 271, 
272. Election of Sir Thomas Littleton, 272. 
Resolution for the reduction of the army to 
7000, 273. Failure of tha Ministry to rescind 
the resolution, 275. Variance between the 
House of Commons and the Ministry, 279, 
280. Tyrannical conduct of the House, 281. 
The Bill for disbanding tha army parses the 
Commons, 281. Debate in the Lords, the 
Bill passed, 282. Resolution carried in the 
Lords in favour of retaining the Dutch 
guards, 284. William’s message to the 
Commons, 285. TJje previous question 
carried, 285. Address to tha King, 28li. 
Discussion on naval administration, 28b', 
287. Clause for the appointment of Com- 
missioners to take account of property for- 
feited in Ireland; the Lords demur, 298. 
Prorogation, 288. Proceedings on the 
establishment of the Scottish Company for 
colonising Darien, 303. Assembles in Nov. 
1699, 318. Intemperate address of the 
Commons to the King, 319. Attack on 
Somers, 319. On Burnet, 320. Second 
attack on Somers, 322, Proceedings on the 
report of tha Commissioners on Irish for- 
feited estates, 325. Remuneration to the 
Commissioners who signed the report, 326. 
Sir Richard Levinz sent to the Tower ; the 
Resumption Bill, 326. Extravagant grants 
to the Duke of Ormond, 329. The Resump- 
tion Bill tacked to the Land Tax BIU ; in- 
dignation in the House of Peers, 328. 
Amendments carried by them ; rejected by 
the Cbnunons, 329. Violence of the House 
of Commons, 330. Conferences between the 
Houses, 331. The Lords give way and pass 
the Bill, 332. Motion in the Commons for 
the remov'al of Lord Somers from office, 333. 
Its defeat, 333. Prorogation, 334. Dissolu- 
tion, 340. 

Parliament of Ireland, summoned by James 
II., in 1C80, li. 340. Passes the Toleration 
Act, 341, Confls cafes the property of Pro- 
testants, 342. 

Parliament (Irish), of 1692 ; assemblesj Its 
composition and limited powers, lU. 407. 
Rejects the Act of Settlement; appoints 
Committee of Grievancss, 407. 

ParllanSbnt, Scotch, constitution of, 1. 45. 
Parliament of 1685 ; Its subserviency to 
James IL, 234. Enacts the statute against 
conventicles, 235, Assembles in 1696, 

374. Its refractory spirit, 375. Jlepresen- 
tatives of towns, 378. Adjourned, 377. The 
Parliament of 1689 ; factions In, ill. 50. 
Passes the Act of Incap^ltatlon, 61. Re- 
fuses supplies, 61. Adjourned, 68. Rb- 
assembles in 1690, 212. Factiousness and 
venality of the leading Btatesmen, 212, 
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PAIlTmON TREATY. 
Gbvemmeivt obtaina a majority, 212. Votes 
supplies, 213. Restores the ejected Preaby- 
teiian ministers, 213. Settles the church 
conatitution, 214, 216, Settles the question 
of church patronage, 216. Adjourns, 219. 
Be-assembles in 1603, 411. Its unexpected 
moderation, 412. Meats in J6D5, Iv. 03. 
Proceedings in regard to the Slencoe mas- 
sucre, 94, 96. Votes supply, 97. Meets in 
the autumn of 1696; passes Acts for the 
security of Government ; Act for the Set- 
tling of Schools, 192. Posses an Act incor- 
porating a Company to carry out Paterson’s 
scheme, 299. Powers given to the Company, 
390. 

Partition Treaty, tho first, iv. 2G4. Uiirca- 
, son able outcry agaiiiat, 20-5 — 268. The 

second Partition Treaty, 291. 

Pascal Blaise, I. 346. 

PEisquinades, ii. 52. 

Patersoh, William ; his plan of a National 
Bank, iv. 57. His fruitless projects, 296. 
His intimacy with Fletcher of Saltoun, 296. 
Popularity of his schemes in Scotland, 297. 
Proposes the colonization of Darien by 
Scotland, 298, 299. His examination before 
the House of Commons, 304. His obstinate 
self-delusion, 304. Sails for America, 30r5. 
His disastrous failure, 309. 

Patrick, Simon, preacher at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, i. 158. Takes part in the con- 
ference with Homan Catholic divines, 390, 
His share in resisting tho reading of James 

II. ’s Declaration, ii, 91, 92. A member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, iii. 108. 
Employed to re-write the Collects ; his style, 

III, and note. Mode Bishop of Chichester, 
116. Translated to the See of Ely, 259, 

Pauperism, diminution of, 1. 200, note, 

Payne, Neville, a Jacobite agent, lii. 210, 
Flies to Scotland, 218. Seized and ex- 
amined by torture ; his firmness, 219, 

Pearson, John, Bishep of Cheater, i, 169. 
His death, 360. 

Pechell, Dr. John, Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, ii. 59. Behaviour of 
J effreys to, 69. 

Peculiars, Court of, ii. 361, 

Pelham, Henry, Parliamentary corruption 
imder, iii. 145. 

Pemberton, counsel for the bishops, il. 104,105. 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, Earl of, collects 
the Wiltshire militia to oppose Monmouth, 
i. 281. Removed frourthel^rd Lieutenancy 
of Wiltshire, ii. 80. Present at the corona- 
tion of William and ^ary, 296. Placed at 
the head of the Admiralty, lii. 146. One of 
the Council of Nine, 169, Appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, 320. Appointed one of the 
Lords Justices, iv. 88. His part in. the 
debate on Fenwick’s attainder, 182, 183. 
English negotiator at Ryswick, 19£. Ap- 
pointed President of the Council, 289. Joins 
ill the resistance of the Peers to the Resump- 
tion Dill, 329. 

Pendergrass warns Portland of the assassina- 
tion plot, Iv. 136. His interview with 
WilUam III., 137. His evidence, 141. 

Penn, William, i. 239. Hla Influence with 
Jamas II., 240. Hia high reputation, 240. 
His character, 240,241. Conducts the bar- 
gain for the ransom of the Taunton young 
ladies, 310, and note. His presence at the 
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execution of Comlsh, 316. At the burning 
of Elizabeth Gaunt, <917. His services to 
James II., ii. 31. His proposal of equiva- 
lents, 39. At Chester, 66. Negotiates with 
the Fellows of MagddleDD CoUege, 66, and 
note; 67, and note. Advises a Jacobite 
invaMon of England, iii. 104. Examined by 
the Privy CouncU, 170. Held to bail, 172. 
Takes part in a Jacobite conspiracy, 229. 
Informed agaln|t by Preston, iv. 242. War- 
rant issued gainst, 243. His flight 'his 
interview with Lori Sidney, 247, %'ar- 
doned ; bis faithlessness, 247. 

Penne, George, i. 311, note. 

Pepys, Samuel ; his report on the English 
Navy, 1. 142, 145, note, ^is account of 
Bristol, 160. His travelling adventures, 
177. Hia administration of tba Admiralty, 
212; 11. 145. Examined as witness against 
the bishops, 106. ■ 

Fepysion Library, ballads in, i. 187, note; 
162, note; 367, note. Maps of London in, 
1. 167, note ; MSS. in ; i. 289, nftc. 

Perth, James Drummond, Earl of. Chancellor 
of Scotland, 1. 372. Apostatises, 372. Sup- 
ports the policy of James II., 376, 378. Re- 
tires from Edinburgh, ii. 214. His attempted 
flight, 214. Rais^ to the Dukedom by 
James III., iv. 33B. p , 

Peter the First, Czar of Muscovy, his visit to 
England, iv. 237. Surprise excjted by his 
character, 239. His passion for maritime 
pursuits, 239. Interest felt for him in 
England ; his intercourse with William III. , 
240. lodges at Deptford, 240. Hia inter- 
views with Burnet ; hia ^thy habits, 241. 
Visits Portsmouth; his departure, 241. 

Peterborough, Henry Mor^unt, Earb of; 
author of Halstead’s “ Succinct Genea- 
logies,” i. 124, note. Converted to Popery, ii. 
17. Appoint^ Lord Lieutenant of Noidh- 
amptonBhire,81. His suit against Williams, 
88. Impeached, iii. 128. 

“ Petition of Right,” i. 41. Violated by 
Charles 1,, 42. 

Petre, Father, il. 29. Refusetl a dispensation 
by tho Pope, 42, Tyrconnel’s intrigues 
with, 74. A privy conucillor, ^2. 

Petty, Sir William J. 134, note. His Political 
Arithmetic, 161, note. One of the founders of 
the Royal Society, 195. His statement of 
laboui^i's’ wages, 197. His settlement ot 
Kenmare, li. 307. 

Philip’s Norton, skirmish at, 1. 284. 

Pilgrimages, advantages of, i. 4. From Eng- 
land to Rome, 5. 

Piracy in the Indian. Ocean, Iv. 316. • 

Pitt, William, instance of his disintereeted 
patriotism, iv. 278, 279. 

Place BBl, lU. 394^396 ; iv. 49. Negatived 
by WiUlam III., 49. Rejected by the Com- 
mons, 72. 

Placemen ; true princlplsa of their admis- 
sion to Parliament, iii. 394, 395., 

Plantagcnets ; their greatuefia, i. 7. 

Plowden, Francis, il. 339. Ona of the Ltti^ 
Justices appointed by James II. for IrdllAd, 
iii. 270. 

Pococke, Edward, i. 158. 

Pole, Reginald, 11. 61. 

Pollexf en, counsel for Baxter, i. 233. Counsel 
for the bishops, ii. 104, 105. Appolntwl 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas, !453. 
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Folwarth, Lord (Sir Patrick Huma), i. 25G. 
Takeepart lii Arfryle’s expEidibion to Scot- 
land, 2112. His di^ntea with Argyle, 2C2, 
264. Escapes to the Continent, 264. Joins 
William El. at tKe Hogue, ii. 143. Attends 
meeting of Scotchmen in London, 215. 
Joinsthe opposition to Govenamont at Edin- 
burg, iii. 26, 51. Raised to the Peerage, 
412. Made Lord Chancellor of Scotland ; 
glvea the castin g vote for the elocution of 
Thomas Aikenherid, iv. 193. 

Pofiiponne ; his share in the conversation with 
Portland on the Spanish Succession, iv. 253, 
254. 

Ponet, Bishop, an English IleformBr, i. 24. 

“ Pope, burniiy^ of the,” li. 110 ; iv. 340. 

Popish Plot, i. Ill, 114. Re-action in regard 
to, 125. 

Porter, George, a Jacobite adventurer, iv. !)2. 
Heads a Jacobite riot, .03, Admitted to 
Barclay's assassination plot, 132, 137. Ar- 
rested, 13.3. Gives evidence against his 
confederates, 140. His dealings with the 
agents of Fenwick, IGO. Gives information 
of the intrigue, 160. 

Porter, Sir Charles, one of 'William III.’s 
Lords Justices for Ireland, iii. 207. Signs 
the treaty of Limerick, 282. 

Portland, EeiW of, afL''rw.ards Duka (William 
Bentinck) ; his fidelity to William III., ii. 
5, 6. His miasiion to Hfigland in 1CB7, 14. 
Letter of William to him, 133. His con- 
versation w'ith Burnet, 233. Appointed 
Groom of the Stele, 254. Raised to the 
peerage, 300. Accompanies 'S^lliam to 
Ireland, iii. 171, Ilis Butch cavalry at the 
battle of the Boyne, 132. Accompanies 
William to Holland, 233. Rent to consult 
Sir William Temple, 403. Hia conduct in 
tho matter of the East India Company, iv. 
85. Sent to summon Boufllcrs to .surrender 
Namur, 103. Proposed grant of Crown 
Lands in Wales to, 123. Receives informa- 
tion of tho assanssmation plot, 13G. Sent to 
England by William to raise money, 154. 
Hifl meetings with Boufflers, 138, 130. 
Settles the terms of peace, 201. Sent Am- 
bassodonito France, 242. His deportment 
towards William III., S42. His jBalou.sy of 
the Earl of Albemarle. 242, His embassy 
ill Paris, 243. Splendour of his equipage, 
244, Impression on the French piKiplB ; his 
personal popularity, 245. Roception by the 
King, 245. HIb demand for the removal of 
James II. 's 001114; from St. GermEiina, 240. 
Remonstiatcs against the countenance 
given to assassins, 246, 247. Annoyances 
caused by the presence of the Court of St. 
Germain.s, 247. His silenco on the Hubject 
of the Spanish Succession, 249, 253, His 
dlscugsion with Poinponne and Torcy, 253, 
254. Applies to William for instruetion.s, 
264. His [inswer to the French negotiators ; 
his farewell interview with Lewis XIV, ; 
honours paid to him, 255, His suRen be- 
. haviour to William III., 259. Oommis- 
sioner for signing the Treaty of Loo, 2C.3. 
His continued hostility to Albemarle, 283. 
Repels the King’s advances, 290. Retires 
from Court, 290. His presence at the death- 
lied of William ITT., 344. 

Pnrtnian. Sir William, takes Monmouth 
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prisoner, !. 232. Joins William Prince of 
Grunge, ii. 167. 

Portocarrero, Cardinal ; his intrigues at 
Madrid in belialF of the French ; becomes 
Prime Minister, iv. 232. Hia infidelity and 
hypocrisy, 292, 293. Practises on theklng's 
. superstition, 295. 

Port Royal, destroyed by an sarthquake, iii. 
372. 

Portsmouth, Jeuubs II., at, li. 64. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, i. 100, 123, 204. Hi r 
conduct during the last illness of Charles 
IT., 204, 206. 

Post Office, profits of, .assigned to James, Duke 
of York, i. 137. Service of, under Charles 
II., 183. Revenue of, 184, 

Fous.sin, French amba^ssodor, ordered to leave 
England, iv. 338, 339. 

Powell, Sir John, ii. 14. One of the judges at 
the bishops’ trial, 103. Delivers his opinion, 
108. Dismissed, 124. Restoreir to thr 
Bench, 253. Presides on Anderton's trial, 
IV. 20. 

Powis, Sir TlioniEi.'^, Solicitor General, i. 358. 
Appointed Attorney General ; eoudneta the 
prosecution of the bishops, ii. 103", 105, 107. 
Carries new.s of their acquittal to Sunder- 
land, 109. Counsel for Fenwick, iv. 174. 
Powis, William Herbert, Earl of, i, 340, Made 
a Privy Gonncillor, 359. His advice to 
James II., 387. Attends James to Ireland, 

ii. 322. Made a Knight of the Garter at St. 
Germains, iii. 340. 

Powle, Henry, li. 203, 220, Chosen speaker of 
the Houco of Commons, 221. 

Poynings, Lord Deputy of Ireland, statute of, 

iii. 407, 406, 

Prerogative of early English kings, i. 11. 
How limitutl, 14. Stretched by Elizabeth, 
30. 

Prcsby^lanism, cstablisheil by the Long 
Parliament, i. 7G. 

Presbyterians; their mods of worship, i. 25. 
Favourable to Richard Cromwell, 53. Co- 
alesce with the Royalists, 69. 

Presbyteiians, Scotch ; their hostility to other 
Protestant Churches, iii. 23, and note. 
Di.sgustfelt in England at their intolerance, 
321. 

Press, censorship of, i. 276. Alx)liahcd, iv. 78. 

Effwt of its liberation, 107, 110. 

Preston, Richard Graham, Yiscnimt ; his 
letter to Lord Halifax from Paris, 1. 132, 
^ note. Secretary of State for Scotland, 243. 
His moderate counsel to James II., 338. 
Mode Lord LiBUtc.iant of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, ii. 81. Appointed Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, 1.51. One of the 
Council of Five, IGG. The head of the Jaco- 
bite conspiracy, iii. IGT), 229. Intrusted with 
papers from St. Germains, 230, 231, note. 
Arrfcfited, 232. His trial and convictloii, 
240,241. His cpiifesBionB, 241, 242. Par- 
doned, 247. His translation of Boethius, 243. 
Prideaux, Dr. Humphrey, i. 153. Dean of 
Nonvich, ii, 93. 

Prideaux, Edmund, buys liis liberation from 
Jeffreys, i. 309. 

Primogeniture, right of, not aanctioneJ by 
Scripture, 1. ;14. 

Printing, invention nf, i. 22. Rarity of 
presses in the reign of Charles II., 186, and 
note. 
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Prior, Matthew ; his parly intimacy with 
Charles Montag^ue, ii. 20. Hia ballad agiiinat 
Coningsby, iii. 400, note. Hla odo on the 
taking of Namur, Iv. 106. His letter to 
Yernon, 168. Secretary to the English Le- 
gation at llysAviek, 1!)6. Secretary' of Lega- 
tion at Pans imiler the Duke of Portland, 
243. Anecdote of his conversation with 
Portland, 241. Attentions paid to him in 
Paris, 245. Take.s the part of Albemarle 
against Portland, 230. 

Privy Council, i. KJl. 

Procopiu.s, his marvellous account of Britain, 
i. 3. 

Psalmanazar, George, his account of High- 
way robbery in the .South of Prance, iv, 256, 
note. 

Pulton, Andrew, a Homan Catholic divine, i. 
370, note. 

I’nrilans dissatisfied with the Beformation, i. 
2S. Bfleomen'publiean, 29. Their strength, 
29. Support Queen Elizabeth, 30, and note. 
Their separation from the Church widened, 
36, 38. Their extreme attacliment to the 
Obi Testament, 33. Their gloomy fana- 
ticism, 39. Their .setblrments in America, 
1-1. Incur general hatred and contempt, 
77, 73. Their austerity, 77. Hypocrites 
among them, 80. Persecution of, 84. Their 
antipathy to polite literature, 130. 

Puritan soldiers, character of, i. 58. Their 
1 ) 1)1 eels, j 3, 63. Conspire against Richard 
(h’Dinwell, ()H. lOivi.sious among them, 70, 
Their temper on the eve of the Restoration, 
71. Their reception of Charles JX,, 72. Dis- 
haiided, 74. 

Pusignan, Brigadier, ii. 321. Killed before 
J.ondonderry, .337. 

Pym, John, impeaidiment; of, i. 52. 

Pyrenees, Treaty ol the, iv. 250. 


Q uakers , onginal, i. 78. Under .Tam as 
II., 23S, 241. Provisions of the Tolera- 
tion Act respecting, 4f>. Their los.so3 in the 
Irish oulbre.ak, 76. Grigin and early his- 
toiy of the sect, iii. 24J, .Slv Fox, George, 
246. 

Quoon&berry, AVilliam Uonglas, Duke of, i. 
372. His fall in James II. s favour, 373,374. 
Diainisseil from his employments, 377. Ar- 
rives in Scotland, iii. 18. Hia proceedings 
in the Puiivention, 20, 2J. 

Quiros, Don Francisco Bernartlo do, Spanisl^ 
negotiator at Rysnick, iv. 136. Di-scovers 
the pi-ovisioiis of tlie Treaty of Loo, 270, 


R acine, in. 36o. 

Rodclrffe, Dr, John, i. 17G, 252. 

Ramsay’s regiment, in. 53. 

Raphael, cartoons, of, li. 269. • 

Rapin de Thoyras ; his account of William 
HI.’S voyage, ii. 154. 

“ Happarecs,” ii. 318, 

Ray, John, i. 135. 

Reading, diamiasal of magistrates at, ii. 85. 

Skirmish at, 131. 

Recoinage. See Currency, 
ilecoinage Act, iv. 120. 

Redbridge, the, affair of, iv. 46, 

Roform, Parliamentar}", proposida for, in 1892. 
iii. 331. 


ROCHSSTBR. 

Reformation, early efforta for, L 21. Aasiated 
by the.mvBiitlon of printing, 22. In Eng- 
land, 24. Dissatisfied the Puritans, 28. 

Reformers, English, i. 24, 28. Their leanirg 
towards Calvinism, 37, 3B. 

Regency, scheme of, debated by theLonli, ii. 

226. Its inconsistency, 225. And inexpedi- 
ency, 226. EB]ectcd by a majority of two, 

227. 

Rcgnlatora of oorporatiDns, Ixnu'd of, ii. 85. 
Their ill success, 85, 66. ^ 

Hemonstr.ance, the, i. 51. 

Rent, increase of, i. 151. 

Reresby, Sir John, ii. 168. 

llestoration, the, i, 72. Changes under, 30, 

Resumption Bill, the, iv. 326, pTacked by thf 
House of Commons te the liand Tax Bill, 
323. The Lords’ Ameniimcuts TBjecwxl by 
the Commons, 323. ConfcrencEs, 331. Thu 
Bill passeil, 332. • 

Revenue ot England in 1GB5, i. 137. YarlDua 
heads of, 137, 138. 

Revolution of ]68B; effects of, i. 54. Its pe- 
culiar character, ii, 239, Benefits derived 
from, 240, 241 . 

Rhynpault, story of, i, 301, and note. 

Rice, Stephen, Irish Chief Baron, ii. 129. 204. 
His mission to James II. and Lewis XIV., 
315,316. • • 

Richard I., i. 7. 

Richard HI. ; his usurpation submitted to by 
the Church, iii. 96. 

Richelieu, reduces the Huguenots to submis- 
sion, i. J26. Coiihrms llio Edict of Nantes, 
326. • 

Richmond, Duke nf, joina in the resistance of 
the Peers to the Resumption Bill, iv. 329. 

Riddell, captor of Argyle, i. 265. 

Ridley, Bishop, i, 24, 

Right, Petition of, i. 17. 

Rights, Dill of, ill. 71. Rejected by the Com- 
mons, 72. Lost, 73. Passed; nlautes agaiu=;t 
Popery, 122. Settles the dispensing Power 
123 . 

Rights, declaration of, iii. 72. 

Roiul^i, ba4^1ne3s of, in the time of riiarles II., 
i. 177, 17.9. 

Hobart., a Swiss sen^ant of the Dulfc of Leeds, 
IV. 85. His flightffi7. 

Robertson, Alexander, iii. 60. Defeated by 
Mackay at .St. Johnston's, 61. 

Rochesteiy .John Wilmot, Earl of, ii. 9. 

Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of ; liia cha- 
racter, i, 121. Resists the Exclusion Bill, 
123. Hrs roiiduot in office, 131. Ilemovetl 
from the Treasury, 132. Denounced by 
Halifax, 205, Lord President at James II. ’s 
accession, 210. Appointed Lord Treasurer, 
212. HLs embarrassment in regard to Ro- 
man Catholic compliances, 224. Sitaonthe 
trial of Lord Delamere, 337. ' His advice to 
James, 338. His intrigue in favour of 
Catherine Sedlay, 35l. His loss of influence, 
353,383. Made Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 
364. Attempt to convert him tn Popery, 
38D. Hia oonfereneca with Popish divines, 
389. His interview with Darill on, 390, His 
liistress ; his conversation with the King, 
391. His dismission, 391. Unworthily re- 
garded as a martyr for the Church, 3B2. 
ICffects of Ills dismission, 394 ; li. 17. Lori 
Lieutenant of Hertfordshire, 91. Hlspte- 
posal for calling a Parliament, 168. Hia 
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HDlIAli CATHDUC CLEllQT. 

Bpe©ch In the Council of Loris, 174. Speaks 
In favour of a regency, 225. Takes the oath 
of alle^ance to William III., 258. Em- 
ployed to mediate ^vith the nonjnring 
Bishops, ili. 348. His dislike of the Marl- 
boroug'hs’ influence over PrincEjss Anne, 
313. Made Privy Councillor, 320. Manages 
the oonference with the Commons, in the 
question of Naval Affairs, 378. Supports 
the Bill for regulating jjtate Trials, iv. 47. 
P^sts Fenwick’s attainder, IBl. Brings 
forward the subject of the Scottish coloniza- 
tion scheme, 3U3. 

Bioman Catholic clergy ; their influence in 
the amalgamation of races, i. 11. In the 
abolition o& slavery, 12. 

Boman Catholic religion ; social benGfita of, i. 
11. Equalising tendencies of, 11. Ha- 
tred of, in England, lit). Ferment against, 
112 . 

Roman Catholic country gentlemen, ii. 83, 65, 
note. . 

Roman cfatholic divines, overmatched by Pro- 
testant writers, i. 370. 

Roman Catholics; their principle of resistance 
to Sovereigns, i. 28. Attached to the Roy- 
alist party, 49. Causes of antipathy to, in 
England, 321. Why discredited, 321,322. 
Moderate cection cC, 340. Violent party of, 
340. Question of removal of disaWlities 
from, ii. 37. Undue employment of, by 
James II,, 38, 39. 

Romans In Britain, i. 2. 

Home, Church of ^ benefits of, in dark ages, 
i. 11, 12. Becomes obstructive to progress, 
22, 23. Its tenets, 25. Uniformity of its 
services, 25. 

Rome, Court of; Its i>oUcy, i. 221. Advises 
moderation to Jamsjs II., 323, 328. Repro- 
bates Lewis . XI V.’s conduct to the Hugue- 
nots, 326. 

Rome, Saxon pilgrimages to, i. 5. English 
embassy at, ii. 61, 62. Privileges of ani- 
bas-sadors in, 133. Report of William III.’s 
death arrives at, iii, 132. ' 

Romney, Earl of (Henry Sidney), ii. 118. 
His conversation with Halifax, 118. Tran- 
scribes %hB invitation to William Prince of 
(Vran^, 120. Arrires in Holland, 1)6. 
His intrigue with Lady Sunderland, 137. 
One of the Lords Justices for Ireland, iii. 
207. Succeeds Shrewsbury as Secretary of 
State, 220. His interview with Penn, 247. 
Made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 321, 406., 
Adjourns the Parliament, 408. His recall, 
408. Hia display of fireworks in St. James’s 
Park, iv. 113. Grant of forfeited Irish 
property to him, 324. 

Ronquillo, Spanish ambassador ; his house 
plundered by rioters, ii. 191. Hie account 
of James II. 's conduct in Ireland, 349, 

Rooke, Sir George, Rear-Admiral, escorts 
William HI. to Holland, iii. 233, Leads 
the flotilla at the battle of La Hogue, 346. 
Convoys the Smyrna fleei, iv, 18. At- 
tacked by the French ; escapes, 18. His 
eTldenoe before the Commons, 44. His 
dispute with Lord Orford, 289, 

Rool^ood, Ambrose ; his share in the ossa^ss- 
Inatlon plot, iv. 132, Arrested, 138. His 
trial, 145. Exocution, 145. 

Rose Tavern, the, meetings of Whig mem- 
bers at, iv. 170. 


SAINT GERMAINS. 

Rosen, Count of, accompanies James II. to 
Ireland, li. 321. Commands the troops be- 
sieging Londonderry, 331. Returns with 
James to Lublin. 336. Resumes the com- 
mand of the siege of Londonderry, 351. 
His barbarity, 352. Becalled to Dublin, 
363. Recalled to France, 111. 163. 

Roses, Wots of the, i. 10. Destruction of 
great houses in, 19. 

Rosewell, Thomas, ii. 30. 

Boss, Lort, iii, 26, A confederate of Mont- 
gomery, 210. Betrays his conspiracy, 217. 

Roundheads, designation of, i. 48. The 
party, how composed, 49. Their arguments, 
50. Their disputes with tlip Cavaliers alter 
the Restoration, 74, 76. 

Royal Society founded, i. 193. 

Royalists, iu the Long Parliiunent, i. 4K. 
Dissatisfied with Charles II., 90. Their 
aversion to a standing army, 140. 

Royston, military exactions ab, iv. 80. 

Rumbold, Richard, i. 250. Accompanies 
Argyle, 258. Takes the Castle of Ardkin- 
gloSvS, 264. Endeavours to support Argyle’s 
authority, 264. His capture, 268. Exe- 
cuted, 268. His justification of the Rye 
House Plot, 269. 

Rump. See ParliEiment, the Long. 

Ramsey, John ; his evidence against Comish, 
1. 315. 

Rupert, Prince ; hia land and sea scrFicc, i. 
143. His scientific pursuits, 194. 

RuaselJ, Edwanl. See Orford, Earl of. 

Russell, Edward (cousin to the above) ; join^ 
William Prince of Orange, il. 162, 

Russell, Lady Rachel, li. 232; iii. 66. Her 
letter to Halifax, 79, Refuses to allow her 
son to be a candidate for Middlesex, iv. 114. 
Intercedes with William HI. in behalf of 
Lord Clancarty, 219. 

Russell, Lord William ; his dealings with the 
French ambassador, i, 109. Becomes a 
Privy Councillor, 116. His execution, 128. 
Attended by Burnet in his lost moments, li. 
9. His attainder roversed, ill. 65. Inquiry 
into his trial, 128, 129. 

Russia, insignificance of (time of Charles II.), 
i. 95. Ignorance in regard to, In the reign 
of William III., iv. 238. Tr^e with, 236. 
Early English embassies, their descriptioji 
of the barbarism of the court and capital, 
238. Barbarisra of the Russian legations 
in England, 239. 

Rutland, John^ Earl of, ii. 80. Joins the 
rising in the North, 169. 

Ruvlgny, Marque^ of. &ec Galway, Earl of. 

Bye House Plot, i. 128. Rumbold’s justifica- 
tion of, 269. 

Byswlck, Confess of ; questions of prece- 
dence, and uelays, iv. 190, 197. Terms 
agreed upon, 201. The treaty bigned, 202. 


S ABBATH, Judaical, adopted by the Puri- 
tans, 1. 39, 

Sachevercll, William, il. 220, 252. His clau.=^ 
of the Corporation Bill, iii, 131. 

Sackville, Colonel Edward, a Jacobite agent ; 
his Interview with Marlborough, iU. 2(i0. 
Forwards Marlborough's letter to Melfort, 
511, note. 

Saint Germains, il. 211. James Il.’a court at, 
iv. 1. Its fanaticism and jealousies, 1. 
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SAINT HELENA. 

Saint HDlcna, ingurrectiDn at, against tlie 
East India Company, iii. 297. 

Saint James's Siuare, i, 170, Nuisances in 
171. 

Saint Lewis, order of, iv. 9. 

St. Mawca, borough of, iv. .341. 

Saint Paul’s C.ithe^iral, the rebuilding- of, i, 
1G7. Opened for public worship on the 
Thanks^vlng iv. 205. 

Saint Ruth, French General, arrivee at 
Limerick, iii. 2G9. Sends reinforcements to 
Athlone, 272. Thwarted ' by Tyrconnel, 
272. His jealousy of Sarsfleld, 273. Re- 
treats, 274. Determines to fight, 274. 
Gives battle at Aghrim, 278. Killed in 
the battle, 278. 

Saint Simon, Duke of, iii. .380. His opinion 
of Lori Portland, iv. l')8, note. 

Saint Victor, aids the flight of the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, ii. 18.;. 

Salisbury, William’s entry into, il. 17.0. 

Salisbury, James Cecil, Earl of, converted to 
Popery, ii. 17. Conflict of his sewants with 
the populace, 110. Impcochetl, lii. 128. 
His signature forged by Robert Young, 350. 

Salisbury, John, etlitor of the Fl)dng Post, 
Iv. 188. 

Sancroft, Archbishop, attends at Charles II.’s 
death-hed, i. 206. Consulted regarding the 
papers left In the handwriting of Charles 
II., 339. Declines an Ecclesiastical Com- 
miasionership, .363, Meetings of prelates 
at his house, ii. 01, 02. Draws up the peti- 
tion of the bishops, 92. (See Bishops, the 
Seven.) His return to his palace after the 
acquittal, 101. His pastoral letter, 112. 
His counsel to James II., 146. Assures 
James of his loyalty, 153. His conversa- 
tion with James, 160. Presents a petition 
for the calling a Parliament, 166. Presides 
over the meeting of Lords at Guildhall, 188. 
The head of the Royalist party, 206. His 
plan for a Regency, 217, 218, note. Absents 
himself from the lords’ debate thereupon, 
225. Inconsistency of his principles, 225, 226. 
Refuses to take the oath of allBgiance to 
William and Mary, 250. His seclusion, 270. 
His scruples in regard to the consecration 
of Burnet, and weak conduct, 279. Be- 
comes a nonjuror, iii. lOO. Remains in his 
palace on sufferance, 139. Offers of the 
Government to, 249. His obstinacy, 250. 
Ejected from Lambeth, 251. His anger, 

251. His hatred to the Established Church, 

252. Provides for a succession of non, 
juring prelates, 252. His name forged by 
Robert Young, 350. Hoarded with aversion 
at the Court of St. Germains, iv. 2. 

Sanctuaries, advantages of, 1. 4. 

Sarsfleld, Patrick, at the battle of Sedgemoor, 
i. 289. Repulsed by the Prince of Orange's 
troops at Wincanton, ii, 169. His birth 
and early career, 3-39. His succetltes in 
Connaught, Hi. 89. Insists on defending 
Limerick, 203. Surprises tha English 
artillery, 204. His administration at Li- 
merick, 268. His Colleagues are jealous of 
him, 272. His advice to avoid a battle, 274. 
Commands the reserve at Aghrim, 276, 277. 
Retreats to Limerick, 278. Despairs of the 
defence, 280. His interview with Ruvlgny, 
280. His dispute with Qlnkell, 283. En- 
lists Irish volunteers for the French service, 


286. Desertions fTopi his regiments, 285. 
Scene at his departitre from Cork, 285, 286. 
Destined to take part in the French inva- 
sion of England, 337, Distinguishes him- 
self at the battle of Steinklrk, 366. 
Mortally wounded at London, iv. 15. 

Sovile, Henry, anecdote of, related by the 
Duke of L^g, iv. 86. 

Savoy, the, establishment of Jesuits in, i. 305. 
Privileges of, abolished, iv. 189. 

Sawyer, Sir Hot^rt, Attorney (Jeneral, i. 
3.57. Dismissed, ii. 88. Counsel for the 
bishops, 104. Raises difficulties in r^fWd 
to William’s III.’s title, 208. Called to ac- 
count for his conduct in the prosecution of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong, iii. 134, 135. Elect- 
ed for Cambridge University 140. 

Saxons in Britain, i. 2. Their neathenlam, 3. 
Their conversion, 3. Progress in civilisa- 
tion, 5. Their struggle with the Danes, 5, 
Tyrannised over by tJho Normans, 7. 
Amalgamated with the Normans, 8, Saxon 
colonists in Ireland, 380. 

Saxony, Elector of, his unreasonalffB demands 
in the alliance against France, ii. 49. 
William III. compounds with him, 61. 
His quarrel with Austria, 116. 

Saxton, witness against Lord Delamerc,i. 337. 

Scarsdale, Earl of, ii, 80. 

Schcening, Saxon Mini 4 pter, ill. 3-59. His ve- 
nality; arrested by the Austrian authori- 
ties, iv. 11. 

Schomberg, Frederick, Count of, afterwards 
Duke, appointed lieutenant of the Prince 
of Orange, in his expe^Rtion to England, il. 
142. Made a Knight of the Garter, 300. 
Prepares for the expedition to Ireland, iii. 
80. His popular qualities, SI. His inter- 
view with the House of Commons, 81. 
Lands in Ireland, 32—85. Takes Cariick- 
fergus, 85. Advances ; arrives in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, 85. Compo- 
sition of his aimy, 86. His troops ill 

' provided, 87, Detects a conspiracy among 
his French troops, 87. Sickness and demo- 
ralisation of his English troops, 88. His 
prudence and skill under difficulties, 09. 
Retires to Lisburn, 09. Opinions of his 
conduct, 89, 90. Takes Charlunont, 164. 
His opinion againit fighting at the Bqyne, 
185. His death, 186. 

Schomberg, Meinhart. See Leinster, Duke of, 

Sclater, Hdward ; his double apostasy, i. 359. 

Scotch Covenanters (time of .^gyle’s expedi- 
tion) ; their fanaticism, i. 262, 263. 

Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed,” 
iii. 220. 

Scotch refugees In Holland, i. 254, 256. Their 
unreasonable conduct, 256, 257. 

Scotch soldiers, mutiny of, at Ipswich, ii. 281. 
Surrender at discretion, 262. 

Scotland; its union of Crowns -with England, 
i. 31. Character of ths population, 31, 
Effects of the Union, 32. Reformation in, 
32. Turbulence of the people, 45. Their 
religious feelings, 45. Charles I. 'a war 
with, 46. Recognition of Charles II. by, 
62. Conquered by Cromwell, 68. Under 
Charles II., 88. Ptelocy in, 89. Under the 
government of James, Duka of York, 129, 
State of U696), 371. Parties in the Coun- 
cU, 371. Favour shown to P^oman Catho- 
lics, 372. News from, intercepted by 
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SCOTT. 

Jamas 11., 377. Aibitrory Government In, 
377, 37 S. Partial toleration under James 
11., ii. 23. Sympathy for the Seven BisliDpe, 
101. Affairs of, during the Prince of 
Orange's invasion, 2L3. 'Violence of the 
revolution in, iii. 1. Gricvonoes, 2. Elec- 
tions, 2. Episcopal clergy “ rabbled,” 3. 
Proposed legislative union with England, 4. 
Prosperity of, under Cromwell, 5, and note. 
Commercial relations with England, 6. 
Motives of the advocat<^ for a Union, (J. 
A Union of Oliurches 'would have been 
in'^^DUs, G. Strength of religious parties, 
8, 9. RcLigiDUS obstinacy ,*ani want of po- 
litical mcirality, 14. Affairs of (1G90), 210. 
Ecclesiastical anarchy, 213. Settlement of 
Church aflao^B, 214 — 21 G. (ieneral oequi- 
esc5ence therein, 210. Complaints of the 
EpiscopaUana, 220. And of the extreme 
Presby^rians, 220. Meeting of the General 
Assembly of ths Church, 222. State of, in 
1632, 322. The Highlanders take an oath 
to Live peaceably, 323. Disputes of the Gen- 
eral Ass^bly with the civil government, 
412. Stato of (1007), iv. 192. The Act for 
the settling of Schools, and its effects, 192, 
193. Bigotry and cruelty of the Privy 
CouncLl, 193. Eager adoption of Paterson’s 
scheme for the colonization of Darien, 
298, 299. eShares rapidly subscribed for, 
300. Poverty of the country at that time, 
300. Indignation at the resistance of the 
English ParUameut the colonization 
scheme, 304. Rejoicings on the successful 
establishment of the colony, 307. Second 
^Hiedition, 307. Petition to thegEIng, on 
■6ceiving news of the failure of the first 
expedition, 314. Union with England the 
object of William lll.’s aiudcty in Ids last 
illness, 343. 

Scott, Dr. John, •visits Jeffreys in the Tower, 
iii. 76, A member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, 110. 

Scourers, i. 172. 

Sedgemoor, i. 29G. Battle of, 297, 289. Con- 
flicting accounts, 299, note. 

Sedl By, Catherine. SeeDorchester, Countess of. 

Sedloy, Sir Charles, 1. 330. His speech on the 
civil list,*iii. 190. 

Solden, i. 75. r 

” Sell- denying Ordinance,” i. 57. 

Settlement Act of (Ireland) ; Tyrconnel’a agi- 
tation for its repeal, i. 397. Debases in the 
Jacobite Irish Parliament, ii. 342. Eesist- 
ano^iOf James II., 343. The Bill for its 
repdsd carried, 344. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, i. 243. Hig speech on 
corrupt electious, 244, 246. Sensation pro- 
duced thereby, 245. His speech against the 
augmEntation of the army, i. 329. Joins 
William Prince of Orange, 1G7. His advice 
to William, 167. Left in command at Exe- 
ter, 169. His position in the House of 
Commons, 221. Leader of the Tory party, 
ii. 257. Takas the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, 258, Supports the 
GtovBmment in its meaBurea for the preser- 
vation of Ireland, 349. Defends the Him- 
gerford Oommlssioners, Iii. 130. Appointed 
Commissioner of the Traasury, 320. His 
contest -with his colleagues for precedence, 
320. His speech on foreign offleers, 376. 
Redsts the Triennial Bill, 397, 399; iv. 48. 


SHREWSBURY. 

His dealings with the Esat India Company, 
52, 84. Dismissed from office, Gl. Loses 
his election for Exeter, 115. His speech 
against the A.ssociaticn, 148. His speeches 
against the attainder of Fenwick, 173, 176. 
Electwl, in his absence, far Exeter (1698), 
264, His violent speech on the election of 
Speaker, 272. His violent conduct in the 
prosecution of Kirke for the death of his 
son, 314. His violent hariingue in the 
House of Commons, 319. His invectives 
against Somers, 330. Manager of the con- 
ference on theResumptioii Bill omBiidmcnts, 
331. 

Seymour, Conway, son of the preceding, his 
death from a wound received in a duel, iv. 
313. 

Shodwell; his representation of a military fop, 
ill. 263. His “Stockjobbers,” 386. 

Shaftesbuiy, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of ; 
liis character, i. 102. Declares against the 
Declaration of Indulgence, 106. Opposes 
Danby’a administration, 103. Made Prosi- 
ilent of the Council, 116. Resigns his seat, 
121. Hia opposition to Government, 124. 
Plies to Holland ; his death, 12B, His hou-so 
in Aldcrsgate Street, 169. John Newdou’s 
testimony to his eloiiucnDe, iv. 128, note. 

Shales, Henry, Commissary- General for Wil- 
liam Ill.’s army in Ireland ; his speculation's, 
iu. 86. Recalled at the request of Parlia- 
ment, 124. 

Sharp, John, Dean of Norwich, i. 168. 
Preaches against the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome; the Bishop of London re- 
[juired to suspend him, i. 361. His sermon 
before the House of Commons, ii. 227. Visits 
Jeffreys in the Tower, iu. 76. A member of 
the Eccleeiastical Commission, 1U8. Made 
Archbishop of York, 253. 

Sheffield,- L 163, 

Sheriffs, List of, for 1688, ii. S3. 

Sherlock, Dr. William, 1. 158. Incurs the dD- 
pleasuro of James II., i. 361. Takes part in 
the consultations of the London clergy, ii. 
91,92. His plan for negotiating with Juincs 

II. , 216. A nonjuror. iii. 102, 103. Ma4lE 
Dean of St, Paid's, 253. Change in his 
□pinions, 254. Takes the oaths ; his pamph- 
let, 254. Outcry of the Jacubites against, 
255. And of the AVlugs, 256. Lam^ons 
on, 256, 257, note. 

Shields, Alexander, accompanies the si^nd 
expedition to Darien, iv. 307. Hla tleath, 
310. 

>‘?hip-money, resisted by Hampden ; declared 
legal by the ]udges*i.44. Levied rigor ou.sly, 
46. 

Short, Dr. Thomas, attends Charles II. in his 
last illness, i. 205, 210. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 1. 145, Escorts WilliEim 

III. to Irelajid, iii. 171. Also to Holland, 
233. t 

Shower, Sir Bartholomew, ii. 56. Counsel 
againBr the bishops, 104. Counsel for Rook- 
wood, iv. 145. Counsel for Fenwick, 174. 
Elected for Exeter in 1698, 264. His pre- 
vious career, 264. 

Shreawbury, Countess of, ii. 79 ; iii. 169. 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Earl of, li. 78. 
Dismissed by James II. from the Lord Llsu- 
tcnancy of Staffordshire, 79. Joins the revo- 
lutionary conspiracy. Ilk Signs the invlta- 
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SHREWSBUnY. 

tionto thePrincE^nf Orange, 12n. Enters Bris- 
tol, 17D. Bearer of the Messag-Q to James from 
WinlBor, 2U1. Secretary af State to William 
and Mary, 2 ^) 2 . His dissensions with the Earl 
of Nottingham, 273. Decline of his political 
influence, iii. 130. Becomes a secret Jaco- 
hite, 149. His interview with Lady Marl- 
borough, and with the Princess Anne, 164. 
Kia character, 1G9. His treasonable corre- 
spondoneo with James II., 169. Besigns the 
^cretaryaliip, 169. His conduct after the 
battle of Beochy Head, 177. Brings forward 
the Triennial Bill, 3,16. Signs the protest 
against the censorship of the press, 490. 
His communications with Middleton, iv. 6. 
Bcfuscs the Secretaryship of State, 46. His 
interview with Montgomery, CL Accepts 
the Seals, Cl. Appointed one of the Lord 
Justices, 88. His efforts to raise money for 
the war, 151, 16.6. Implicated in Fenwick’s 
CDnlBssion,162, His demeanour, 164. Retires 
from .kondoii, 1 66. Remonstrated with by 
Somers and by the King, 165. Falsely ac- 
cused by Matthew Smith ; leaves England; 
liis remorbc, 186. 

Slu-ewsbury, Earls of, ii. 78. 

Sidney, Algernon, receives money from France, 

i. 109. His execution, 128. His attainder 
reversed, iil. 60. Inriuiry into his trial, 128. 

Sidney, Henry. See Romney, Earl of. 

Skelton, Colonel Bevil, English envoy at Am- 
sterdam, i. 2(jf). His endeavours to prevent 
Monmouth from sailing, 270, 271. Englirii 
envoy atYcraaillcs ; his efforts to save James 
II., li. 139. llecallcil and committed to the 
Tower, 140, Appointed Lieutenant of the 
Tower, 175, 

Skinners’ Company; their hall in Dowgate, 
iii. 301. 

Slanc Castle, iii. 181. 

SI eat, Macdonald of. Sec Macdonald. 

SloLane, i. 195. 

Smith, Aaron, maile Solicitor to the Treasury, 

ii. 255. Exaininodby theLordson the com- 
mitment of Marlborough and Huntingdon, 

iii. 375. His influence with Sir John 
Treiichard, 410. Investigates the Lan- 
ftT-^hirc plot, iv. 68. His mismanagement, 
69. His examination by the Lords, 72. 
Appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
V. 314. 

Smith, Adam ; hia alarm at the National Debt, 

iii. 381). 

Smith, Dr, Thomas, ii. 62. Aids James II. 's 
attack on Magdalene (’’ollegG, Oxford, 63, 70. 
Smith, John, made Commissioner of thLf| 
Treasury, iv. 61. ^ 

vSiuith, Matthew, a spy, iv. 1 S.6. 

Smith, Roberb; his “Dying' Testimony,” iii. 
221, note. 

Smollett, Tobias ; his representations of naval 
officers, 1. 145. On the National Debt, iii. 
339, note. 

Smuggling, systematic, in. 1698, iv. 229. 
Smyrna fleet, plan for convoying, iv. 17. At- 
tacks! and dispersed in Lagos I3ay, IB. 

Snatt, a nonjuring clergyman, assists in the 
absolution of Friend and Parkyns at Tyburn, 

iv. 144. 

“ Soho Monmouth’s cry at Sedgemoor, i. 
208, 290. 

Soho Square, i. 109. 

Solmes, Count of, ocoupiefl Whitehall, for the 


SPAIN. 

Prince of Orange, 11. 202. Commands the 
Dutch troops in Ireland, iii. 80. Leads the 
charge at the battle of the Boyne, 186. 
Left 111 command of William III.’b foroea in 
Ireland, 201. Commands the British at 
Bteinkirk, 366. Fails to support Mockay’s 
division, 366. Outcry against him, 368. 
Complaints against him in Parliament, 376. 
Killed at Landen, iv. 14. 

Somers, John (alterwards Lord), junior coun- 
sel for the Bislmps, ii. 104. His speech at 
the trial, 107.*Eiitcrs Parliament, 221. 
At the conference with the Lords Oil^ho 
question of declaring the throne vacant, 
234. Frames tlie Declaration of Right, 237. 
Appointeil Solicitor tjencral, 253. Manager 
for the Confmons of the Conference in the 
case of Oates, iii. 79. Chifirman of the 
Committee on Corporations, 131, 133. His 
speech on the BUI declaring the Acts of the 
Parliament of 1689 validi lr65. Conducts 
the prosecution of Preston and Ashton, 240. 
Attorney General, 379. Appointed Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, 411. HlB eminent 
qualities, Iv. 33. His converfiation and de- 
meanour, 34. Hia patronage of merit, 34. 
Libels against him, 35, and note. Ap- 
pointed one of the Lords Justices, 88. Pro- 
motes the reconciliation of the Princess 
Anne with William 90. 'J’akes part in 

the discussions on the Currency, 121. His 
proposed expedient, 123. Mode Lord Chan- 
cellor, 198. His pamphlet against disband- 
ing the army, known as “ The Balancing 
Letter,” 211, 213. His retirement, for his 
health, to Tunbridge "V^^llg, 264. Receives 
a despatch announcing the First Partition 
Treaty, 268. His representation to the 
King of tho feeling of the country, 268. 
Remonstrates with AVilliam on his resolu- 
tion to abandon England, 274, 275. His 
speech on the Bill for disbanding the army, 
2S2. His rapid rise, and modesty; hatred 
,Df by the violent Tory leadei-g, 315. His 
connexion with the proceedings of William 
Kidd, 317, 318. Parliamentary attack upon, 
019. Triumphant exculpation, 329. Grant 
of Crown property conferred on him, 321. 
Parliamentary attack upon, 022, Rancour 
of the Tory lead Er| towards him, 339. His 
prudent advice on the subject of the Re- 
sumption Bill, 332. Unsuccessful motion 
for his ^elusion from office, 333. 

Someraet, Charles Seymour, Duke of, i. 129. 
Assists dt the coroiiation of William and 
Mary, ii. 299. 

Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of, Protec- 
tor, i, 297. 

Somersetshire; traditions of the peasantry, i. 
286. Their valour at the battle of Sod^- 
moor, 289. Jeffreys in, 805, 398. 

Sophia, Princess, placed in the succession of 
the crown, iii. 72. 

South, Robert, i. 168. 

Southampton, Thomas WriothealBy, Earl of, 
i. 86, 94. Joins in the resistanOB of the 
Peears to the Resumption Bill, iv. 329. 

Southampton House, near Holbom, i. 170. 

Southwark, election for (1701), iv. 341. 

Spain; the monarchy of, becomas absolute, i. 
21. Becomes formidable to England, 29. 
State of (time of Charles II.), 94. ‘War 
with Franco, 96, Horses from, IM. Fed- 
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SFANHEIM. 

ing of, towards England, 221. TIid court 
of, Dondemna Lewis XIV.’s conduct tc the 
Proteetanta, 326. State of, in 1692, iii. 357. 
Miserable state of its army and navy (1694), 
It. 8€. Condoot of, in the i>eace negetiu- 
tlons, 195. Expected vacancy of the crown, 
24S. Magnitude and importance of the 
dominlDUS at stoke, 24d. Weakness of the 
empire, 249. Its tendency to dissolution, 
249. Supremacy of Castile, 250. Candi- 
dates for the Buot£salDn, the Dauphin, the 
Emperor Leopold, 250.* The Electoral 
PE^oe of Bavaria, 251. FKtiens in the 
court of Madrid, 251, Discussion regarding 
the Succession l^tween the Duke of Port- 
land and Lewis XIV.’s Ministers, 253, 254. 
Proposals on the part of Fraifce, 255. Dis- 
cnaalons at Newmarket between William 
III. and the Count of Tollard, 257, 258. 
Benewed negotiations at Loo, the First Par- 
tition Treaty, i264 — 268. The provislona 
become^known to the Spaniards, 270. Com- 
plications caused by the death of the Prince 
of BavaAa, 283. ^newed discussions, 290. 
The Second Partition Treaty, 291. Biota in 
Madrid, 292. Consequent supremacy of the 
French faction under Cardinal PortpeaVrero, 
292. Information received oCii the Second 
Partition Treaty, 294. Sentiments towards 
WdllftmllJ., 294. Jnsnltlng message, 295. 
Suspension of diplomatic relations between 
England and Spain, 295. Previous quarrel 
on the Bubject of Darien, see Darien. 

Sponheim, Ezekiel ; his share in arranging 
the rejoicings at the Hague for William 
III.’s entry in 16^, 111. 235, 

Speke, Hugh, i. 368. Distributes Johnson’s 
Tracts, 368. Claims the authorship of the 
forged Proclamation against Papists, ii. 178. 
Asserts himself the contriver of the “ Irish 
night,” 194. 

Epenoer, Charles Lord (son of the Enrl of 
Sunderland), his entry on public life, iv. 
207. Hia taste for books, and Whiggism, 
203. Object of his policy, 208. 

Spenser, Edmund ; his opinion of Irish bal- 
lads, i. 32. 

Spires, destroyed by the French, ii, 301. 

Sprat, Thojios, Bishop of Rochester, i. 158. 
An Ecclesiastioal Comi||iia5lDn€r, 363. Brads 
the- Declaration of Indulgence ip West- 
minster Abbey, ii. 94. Resigus the Com- 
missi on ershlp, 125. Summoned by James II. 
to a conference, 160. Takes the oath of al- 
legiance to William, 258. Assists at the 
coronation of William and Mary, 299. Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioner under William, 
iii. 109. Withdraws from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, 109, Treasonable paper 
hidden in bis palace, 351. His character, 
851. Arrested, 352. His innocence proved, 
3S8. 

Stodtholders of Holland, i. 104. 

Stafford, WllUam Howard, Yiscount, executed, 
1. 124. His attainder reversed, 247, Bur- 
net’s exhortations to, 11. 9. 

Stair, Master of. Bee Dalrydiple, Sir John. 

Stamford, Earl of, a Parliamentary general; 
his defeat at Stratton, 1. 55. 

Stamford, Thomas Q-r^, Earl of, accused of 
participation In the Rye House Plot, i. 835. 
Joins the rising for the Ptince of Orange in 
theNorth,!!. 109. ChaJrmanof the” Murder 


SUNDERLAND. 

Committee,” 111. 128. Entertain.^ William 
III. nt Bradgnte, iv. 113. 

Standing armies, strong aversion to, in Eng- 
land, i. 321 ; iv. 207. Arguments against 
thoni, 209, 210. The arguments self-con- 
tradictory, 211. Lord Somers’ reply, 210 — 
213. Contingency of a French invasion, 
211. Reference to Orccian history, 212, and 
note. To the army of Hannibal, 212. 

Star Chamber, i. 43. AbollshDd, 47. 

Stelnklrk, battle of, iii. 365 — 3G7. Fight Ix*- 
tween the French household troops and llii* 
British division, 366. French and allied 
loases; moral effect of the victory, 367. 

Steward, Lord High, Court of the, i. 3‘JG ; iii, 
380. 

Stewart of Bollenoch, iii. 52. 

Stew'art, James ; his correspondence with the 
Grand Pensionarj' Fngel, ii. 50. Attached 
to the Whig- Jacobite party in Edinburgh, 

iii. 217. His conduct as Lord Advocate in 
the prosecution of Thomas Aikeiilread, iv. 
193. 

Stewarts of Appln, iii. 3G, 41. 

Stillingfleet, Edward, i. 153. His answer to 
the papers found in the writing of Charles 
II., 390. Declares against reading the De- 
claration of Indulgence, ii. 91. A member 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, ill. 108, 
Mode Bishop of Worcester, 11 G. His claims 
for the Primacy, iv. 71 . 

Stirling, plan of the Scotch Jacobites for 
secession to, iii. 13, 17. 

Stockjobbing, origin of, iii. 3C5, 366, anti note. 
Was anterior to the National Debt, 360. 
nuctuationg in the Stock Exchange, Iv. 293. 

Bterey, Samuel, i. 313. 

Stout, Quaker family at Hertford, endeavour 
to fix a choigB of murder on Spencer 
Cowper, iv. 312, 313. Sec Cowper, Spencer. 

•Strabane, skirmish at, ii. 331. 

Strabane, Claudo Hamilton, Lord, ii. 33G. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of; hi.s 
character and policy, i. 42. Deprecates 
Charlas I.’s Scotch war, 45. Persists in his 
policy, 46, His impeachment and execu- 
tion, 47. Precedent of his attainder quoted, 

iv. 178, 179. 

Strafford, Earl of, included iu the Irish Act 
of Attainder, ii. 245, 

Strasburg, retelncd by the French in the 
Treaty of Ryawick, iv. 201. 

Stratton, battle of, i. 55. 

Street, Baron ; his collusive resistance to 
James II. on the question of the Dispensing 

“ power, 1. 358. 

Stukeley’s Itinemriim Curlosum, i. 138, note. 

Subsidies, how raised ; their diminishetl pro- 
ductiveness, 111. 392, and note. 

Succession. See Hereditary Right. 

Suffolk, wages in, i. 197, ^ ' 

Sunderland, Countess of ; her intrigue with 
Hen^y Sidney, ii. 137. Her letter®, 188. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, Earl 'of ; his 
political character, i. 118. Supports the 
Excluaion BiU, 124. Hia intrigues, 132. 
Retained in office by James II., 212. Con- 
forms to Roman Catholic Dhservanoes, 224. 
Hia letter to Penn, 310, note. Encourages 
the errors of James II., 348. His motives ; 
bribed by France, 349. Joins the Jesuitical 
cabal; converted by James, 349. Hia in- 
trigues against Rochester, 360. Made an 
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'SUPREMACY ACT, 

Ecclesiastical CammisalDner, 304. Bribed 
by Tyrconnel, 393. Anecdote of, 11. 7G. 
Mflde Lori Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 83, 
His advice with regard to the Seven Bishops, 
95. Recoinmentis James II. to make CJon- 
cBBsions, 102. Professes himself a Papist, 
102. Proves the publication of the alleged 
libel by the bishops, 107. His suspected 
treachery to James II., 136. His official 
gains, 136. Alarmed for his safety, 137. 
His secret correspondence with the Prince 
of Orange, 137. Deludes James into security, 
138, 140. Disgraced, 150. His protesta- 
tions of loyalty, 161. His secret services to 
William, iv. 29. His flight to Holland, 29. 
His return to England, 30. Ingratiates 
himself with William, 31. Advises the 
employment of Whig ministers, 32. Pro- 
motes the reconciliation of William and the 
Princess Anne, 88, 80. Receives William 
at AJthonpe, 111, Induces Godolphin to 
resign office, 170. Appointed Lord Cham- 
berlain and one of the Lords Justices, 191. 
Alarm at his appointment, 207, 209. His 
political character, 207. Attacks on him 
in the House of Commons; his friends in 
the House, 214. Utterly distrusted by his 
colleagues, 215. His alarm at the clamour 
raised against him, 216. Resigns office, 216. 

Supremacy, Act of, 1. 360. Curtailment of its 
powers, 301. 

Supremacy, oath of, difficulties in regard to, 
ii. 290 — 293. The Houses of Parliament 
differ, 296. 

SupremEicy, royal, i. 26. Assertion of, by 
Henry VIII. and Cranmer, 27, The Claim 
mcMllfied by Elizabeth, 27. 

Sutherland, Colonel Hugh, repulsed by the 
Enniskilleners, ii. 350. 

Sutherland, Earl of, iii. 214. 

Sweden, a member of the Triple Alliance, i. 
97. Its jealousy of England EOid Holland, 
111. 355. 

Swedish troops of William Prince of Orange, 
il. 167. 

Swift, Jonathan, oonst^cy of the Irish popu- 
lace to, i. 299. His patriotism conflned to 
the Saxon inhabitants of Ireland, iii. 287, 
and note. His birth and early care^, 409. 
Secretary toSirWilliamTemple, 4i)9. Bearer 
of a letter to William III. on the Tzienmol 
Bill, 409. Hla character of Somers, iv. 35, 
note. Of Wharton, 39. 

Swiss troops In the army of Wmiam Prince 
of Orange, IL 158. 

rp AAFFB, the Informer, on agent of Trench- 

-'L ard, iv. 67. Hla proceei^gs In Lan- 
cashire, 69. His evidence defeats the pro- 
secution, 70. Sent to prison by the Lor^, 
72, 

Tallard, Count of, his embassy to England, 
Iv. 265. His Instructions, 256, Splendour 
of his apiKiintments, 256. AccampsLuies 
William HI. to Newmarket, 266. Dls- 
eussions on the Spanish Succession, 257. 
Hi£ Smpresslon of William’s firmness and 
good faith, 258. Renewed negotiations at 
Loo, 264. The treaty signed, 269. 

Talmosh, Thomas, serves under Maxlborpugh 
at Walcourt, ill. 93. Serves under Glnkell 
In Ireland, 270. At Athlone, 278, Hla 
VOL. IV. 


TEUTONIC LANGUABE8. 
conduct in the battle of Aghrim, 276. Hla 
high military character, 376. At the battle 
of Landen, iv. 14. Commands the attack 
on Brest; attempts a landing, 64. Mortally 
wounded, 64. 

Tangier, garrisoned by the English^ 1. 01. 
Relinquished by Charles II., 126, Colonel 
Kirke at, 299. 

Tankervilla, Ford Grey, Earl of (Lord Grey 
of Work) ; apolitical prisoner In thsTower; 
escapes ; his trial foj the seduction of Lady 
Henrietta Berkeley, i. 251. Lands at Lyme 
with Monmouth, 271. His flight froi^ 
Bridport, 273. Resists Monmouth’s design 
of deserting his followers, 286. His cavalr}- 
routed at Sedgemoor, 2B8, Accompanies 
Monmouth’s fli^t ; t^en, 291. His inter- 
view with the Ring, 294. Rojilbmed, 313. 
His speech on the Association, iv. 146. 
Supports the Bill for Fenwick’s attainder, 
181. His speech on the Bill ior disbanding 
the army, 332. Appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury ; his unhappy career, 314. 

Tarbel, Viscount ; plan recommendedVjy him 
for the pacification of the Highlands, iii, 42. 
His plMi adopted by William III.’s govern- 
ment, 322. 

Taunton, prosperity of (1683), t. 277. Its 
civil and religious politics, 277. Young 
ladies of ; their ranso^ assigngd to the 
Queen’s maids of honour, 310. Favour 
shown to, by James II., li. 28. 

Taxation, parliamentary consent necessary 
to, i. 15. Importance of this right, 20. 
The right Involved in thenuestlon of Ship- 
money, 44 p 

Tea, consumption o! (IB.'H),, hi. 295, and note. 

Teignmouth, destroyed by the French, iiL 196. 
The sufferers relieved by □hurch-collBotlons 
through England, 197. 

Tempest, a Jacobite emissary, arrested IiL 
166. 

Temple, John (son of Sir William), employttl 
tv WiUiom III. in Irish affairs, ii. 314. His 
suicide, 326. 

Temple, Sir Richard, 1. 329. 

Temple, Sir William ; negotiates the Tripls 
Alliance, i. 96. Employed In the negotia- 
tions with Holland, 107. Hia qharacter, 
114. His scheme of government, 114, 116.' 
His retirement from publlo affairs, il. 314. 
His Work on Holland, iii. 387. His houM 
at Moor Park, 408. Consulted by William 
III. on the 'Triennial Bill ; sends his seore- 
L taiy, Jonathan Swift, to the king, 409. 

Tenison, Dr., 1. 169. Visits Monmouth, 296. 
Joins In the consultations of the Bishops, 
H. 91, 92. Appointed a member of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, iii, 108, 109. His 
examination of the Liturgy, 111. Made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, iv. 71. Attends 
Queen Mary on her death-bed, 74, His 
funeral sermon, 76. Appointed one of the 
Lonls Justices, 88. Joins in the resUtanca 
of the Peers to the Reaumptfon Bill, 329^ 
Withdraws his opposition at a critical mo« 
ment, 332. Attends William III. on his 
death-bed, 844, 

Test Act, the, 1, 106. Violated by Cbarlen 
n., 180.' Also by James II., 324. Propdied 
repeal or, 289, 296. ' 

Teutonic Inngioges coincident with Frotedtr 
antlsm, i. 88. 

0 c 
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TEWKESBURY. 

Tewkeabury, proceedinga of tha Regulators 
□f Corporations at, 11. 86. 

Thanet, Thomas, Earl of, 11. 80. 

Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, hia death, Hi. 100. 

Thomoni Bridge, affair at, lii. 279. 

Thorcaby, Ralph, 1. 177. 

" Thorough,” the, of Strafford, i. 42, 43. 

Tillotson, ArchbishD[), 1. 1.53. Dryden’s tes- 
timony to, 158, note. His sermon against 
the Roman Catholics, 322. Excluded by 
James II. from the discussion with Popish 
divines, 389. His share in the conversion 

es of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 11. 78. Attends 
consultations of the London olergy, 91, 92. 
His influence over the Princcan Anne, 232. 
His character as a preacher, iii. 108. A 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
lOB. Destined by William III. for the 
primacy ; his reluctance, 116. His letters 
to Lady Russell, 116, note. His evidence 
in favour dS Halifax, 129. Consecrated 
ArchbLshop of Canterbury, 249. General 
respect for ; insu ted by the Jacobites, 249, 
250, frnd note. Fuller’s conduct to, 317. 
His death, iv. 70. His funeral, 71. 

Tindal, Matthew, ii. 18. o 

Titus, Silas, a Presbyterian, sworn of the 
Privy Council, ii. 125. Deserts James II., 
200. His speeches in favour of the Trien* 
nial Bill, iii. 397 ;fv. 49. 

“ Tityre Tus,” i. 172. 

Toddington Church, I. 298. 

Toleration Bill, the, moved by the Earl of 
Nottingham, ii. 231. Conditions annexed 
to, 281, 232. Its inconsistencies in theory, 
283. And practical merits, 284. The Bill 
passed, 285. 

Torbay, ii. 155. 

Torcy, minister of Lewis XIV.; his share in 
the conversation with Portland on the 
Spanish Succession, iv. 253, 254. Resists 
tho recognition of James III. by Lewis XIV., 
335, 337. His excuses to the British Ambas- 
sador, 338. 

Tories ; their enthusiasm for James II. at his 
accession, i. 226. Their repugnance to a 
standing army, 321. Their zeal for Church 
and King, 338. Change in their views on. 
the sub^stdi of pas-sive obedience, 113, 114. 
Their iiasatisfaction fvith the Revolution, 
ii. 246, 247. Their joy at tha dissolution 
of Parliament by William III. in 1690, III. 
138. Their predominance In tha^New Par- 
liament, 166. Their opinions on the wax, 
iv. 33. Chiefs of their party, 39 — 42. 

Torquay, li. 155. 

Torrlngton, Earl of (Admiral Arthur Her- 
bert), refuses to support James II. ’s policy; 
dismissed from his offices, ii. 24. His com- 
munications with Dykvolt, 45. Bearer of 
the invitation to William of Orange, 120. 
Admiral of William’s fleet, 153. Appointed 
First Commissioner of tlia Admiralty, 262. 
Attacks the French fleet In Bantry Bay, 
138. His maladministration of the navy, 
II. Threatens to resign tha command of 
tha fleet, 147. Takes command of the 
united English and Dutch fleet, 173. Ra- 
oelrea an order to fight, 174. Resolves to 
expose the Dutch ships, 174. Defeated off 
Beaehy Haa^ 174. Proceedings against 
him, 226. Tried by court martial, 226. 
Acquitted ; dismissed from the navy, 227. 


TUB on aoTERBIONS. 

Torture, naver legal in England, 1. 16. Last 
Infliction of, 46. In Scotland, 129; iii. 22. 

Tory ; origin of tha term, 1. 123. 

Tourville, Count of, enters tha British Clmn- 
nel, lii. 173. His victory off Beachy Hea^L 
174. Anchors in Torbay ; his galleys, 194. 
Contemplates a landing, 195. Deetroys 
Teignmouth, 196. Leaves tha coast, 19l>. 
Collects a fleet for the invasion of England, 
iv. 337. Defeated off La Hogue, 345, 347. 
His brave conduct, 345. His reception at 
Versailles, 363. Intercepts tha Smyrna 
fleet, iv. 18. Sails for the MediterrauDiin, 
62. Effects a junction with the Toulon 
fleet; retreats before Russell, 66. 

Tower Hamlets, i. 167. 

Tower of London, cemetery of, 1. 297. 

Treason, Bill for regulating Trials for, HL 
305. 

Treasurer, Lord, stipend of, i. 47. 

Treby, Sir George, counsel for th? bishops, il. 
104. Heails the Ciby deputation to William 
of Orange, 203. At the conference between 
the Houses on the Settlement of the King- 
dom, 234. Appointed Attorney General, 
253. One of the judges on Anderton's trial, 
iv. 20. 

Tredenham, resists the Triennial Bill, iii. 397. 
Discovered at the supper party at the Blua 
Posts, iv. 339. Elected for the private 
borough of St. Mawes, 341. 

Trelawney, Colonel Charles, oasures William 
of Orange of his support, ii. 135. Attends 
James II., iv. 61. 

Trelawney, Sir John, Bishop of Bristol, ii. 92. 
(See Bishops, the Seven.) Excitement in 
Cornwall in behalf of, 101. Assures the 
Prince of Orange of his sujiport, 135. Re- 
ceives William's troops in Bristol, 179. 

Trenchnrd, John, made Secretary of State, 
ni. 410. His activity against the Jacobites, 
iv. 67. Apprehends the Lancashire Jacobites, 
68, Pamphlet attacks upon, 69. Failure 
of his health, 71, His death, 99. 

Trenchard, John (son of the preceding), hia 
pamphlet in favour of disbanding the army, 
iv. 209. One of the Commissioners for 
inquiring Into the Irish forfeitures, 323. 
Violent report framed by him, 324. 

Tr&ves, threatened destruction of, il. 301. 
Saved by the influence of Madame de Main- 
tenon, 302. 

Trevor, Sir John, a creature of Jeffreys; 
elcct^ Speaker, i. 243. Lori Coermarthen's 

» agent for bribing Members of Parliament, 
111. 146. Re-elec..^i Speaker, 150. Mediates 
with the nonjuring Bishops, 249. First 
Commissioner of the Great Seal, 411. Ac- 
cused of xirrupt practices, iv. 82. Vote of 
censure upon him, 83. 

Triennial Bill, 111, 396 — 398. Negatived by 
William HI., 410. Again brought In, and 
rejeCT^ by the Commons, Iv. 48. Passed, 73. 

Triers, Board of, 1. 76. 

“ Trimmers,” 1. J17. 

Trlnder, Sergeant, counsel against the bishops, 
ii. 104. 

Triple Alliance, 1. 96. 

Trumball, Sir William, Secretary of State, Iv. 
99. His resignation of the Secretaryship of 
State, 214; 289, 

Tudor Bovereigna, 1. 19. Their tyranny, how 
checkai, 19. 
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TUNUnrOGB 'WELLS. 

Tunbridge WbIIs, i. 186. 

Turbervilla; hia evidence against Stafford,!. 
124. Against College, 126 

Turenne, English Puritans in his army, i. 58. 

Turks, war with, in Hungary, i. 253. Besiege 
Vienna, ii. 14. Their campaign on the 
Danube in 1689, iii. 92. Their successes in 
16D3, iv. 24. 

Turner, Francis, Bishop of Ely ; his corona- 
tion sermon, i. 225. Visits Monmouth, 295. 
Takes part in the deliberations of the 
bishops, ii. 91, 92. (See Bishops, the Seven.) 
A nonjuror, iii. 100. Joins a Jacobite con- 
spiracy, 229. His letters to St. Germains, 
231, ami note. Informal against by Preston, 
242. Escapes to France, 243. 

Turnpike Acta, i. 179. 

Tutchin, John, punishment of, 1. 308. His 
interview with Jeffreys in tho Tower, iii. 

Tweeddalo, TohnHay, Marquess of, appointed 
Lord High Commissioner for Scotland, iv. 
92, 93. Directed to inquire Into the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, 93, 94. Takes up the 
schemes of William Paterson, 296. Gives 
the Iloyal consent to the Act incorporating 
the Dariiui Company, 290. Dismissed by 
William IIT., 304. 

Twisdeii, Sir AVilliam, i. 329. 

Tyrcomicl, lliuliard Talbot, Earl ot, ii. 341. 
His scivici's to James II., and infamous 
character, 341 , 342. Appointed general of 
the forces in Ireland, 383. Arrives at Dub- 
lin, 386. Remodels the army, 387. His 
mendacity ; advises the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement; goes to England, 3H7. Made 
J.nrLl Deputy of Ireland, 392, IDs intrigues, 
31)3. j\vrives in Ireland, 393. Meets James 
JI. at Chester, 11 . 65. His .sfhenie for de- 
taching Ireland from England, 73. His 
formation of Celtic troops, 128. His violent 
measures, 129. Negotiates with Williamlll., 
313. Ills messages to France, 315. Calls 
the Irish to arms, 316. Meets James at 
Cork, 321. Advises James to remain at 
Dublin, 329. His conduct at the battle of 
the Ijoyne, lii. 185. Urges the abandonment 
of Limerick, 203. Retires to Galway, 203. 
(lues to France, 207. Returns to Ireland, 
2119. Thwarts Saint Ruth ; his jealoii.sy of 
Sar^fleld, 272. Outcry against him ; leaves 
the camp, 274. In Limerick, 278. His 
death by apoplexy, 278. 

Tyre, commercial prosperity of, ^v. 299. 


U LSTER, rebellion in, 1. 50. 

Uniformity, Act of, ii. 26. 

University College, Oxford, Popery in, i. 359. 
Universities, English, ii. 56. High considera- 
tion of, 57. Their loyalty, 67. 

Uzes, Duke of, killed in the battle of Louden, 
IV. 16. 


y ANDEVELDE, the two brothers, 1. 198. 
Varelst, i. 198. 

Vauban,ii. 141. A.sslsta at the siege of Mans, ill. 
239. Takes part in the siege of Namur, 
361 . Strengthens the defences of Brest, iv. 
63. 

Vaudemont, the Prince of; his appreciation 
of Marlborough's military talents, iii. 262. 


'WALLER. 

Commands against Villeroy, In Flanders, 
iv. 100. His skilful retreat, 100. Joins 
William III. before Namur, 102. 

Veiidome, Lewis, Duke of, at the battle of 
Stcinkirk, iff. 366. Takes Barcelona, iv. 
201 . 

Venice, commercial prosperity of, Iv. 297. 

Vernon, made Secretary of State, iv. 214. 
Elected for Westminster, 263. His vain 
attempt to resist the violence of the House 
of Commons on the Resumption Bill, 327. 

Vernon Correspondence, iv. 183, note; 27^ 
note. . ® 

Verrio, 1. 196. 

VersaillBS, Middleton’s visit to, iv. 399. 

Vestments, ecclestestical, 1. 24, 25. 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoj^ joins the 
coalition against France, iii. 223. Deserts 
the coalition, iv. 159. 

Victoria, Queen, coronation of, i. 225. 

Vienna threatened by the TurkI, ii. 14. 

Villenage, extinction of, 1. 11. 

Villeroy, Marshal, French commandei^in the 
Low Countries in 1695, iv. 97. His position, 
98. Bombards Brussels ; advances towards 
Nainun 102. Retreats, 103. 

Villiers, Edward, Viscount, English negotiator 
at Ryswick, iv. 196. 

Villiers, Elizabeth, mistress of Wil 
ii. 7. Entreats Shrewsb«ry to £ 
iv. 45. Her marriage to George Hamilton^ 
afterwards Earl of Orkney; receives a grant 
of Crown property in Ireland, 325. 

Vossius, Isaac; hia oomputations of popula- 
tion, 1. 135. m 


W ADE, Nathaniel, i. 250. His share in 
Monmouth’s rebellion, 271, 273, 278. His 
flight, 313. Escapes punishment, 313, A 
witness in tha trial of Lord Delomere, 337. 
Wages of agricultural labourers, i. 197, 198. 
manufacturers, 198. Of various artisans, 

Wagstoffe, Thomas, a nonjuror, iff. 100. A 
nonjuring Bishop, 252. His invective on 
the death of Mary, iv. 75, 

Wake, Dr. William, i. 158. 

Walcot, Captain, a Rye House cons/JlTatOr, i, 
269, note. • 

Walcourt, skirmish at, iii. 93. 

Waldeck, Prince of, iff. 92. Defeated at Fleu- 
rus, 176. • 

Waldciises, the, William III.’s interposition 
’ in behalf of, iii. 238. 

Wales, copper in, i. 151. Roatis in, 178. 
Walker, George, at Londonderry, li. 333. 
Chosen Governor, 335. Statue of, at Lon- 
derry, 356. Arrives in London; his recep- 
tion, iii. 124. His detractors, 125. Thanked 
by the House of Commons, 125. Madl 
Bishop of Derry, 183. Killed at the Battlfi 
of tha Boyne, IBG. 

Walker, Obadiah, master of University Col- 
lege, i. 359. Declares himself a Roman 
Catholic, 359. His printing-press at Oxford, 
370. Insulted by the undergraduates, 59. 
Impeached, lii, 128. 

Walker ; his tract on the authorship of Icoa 
Basilika, iii. 399. 

Wall, an Irishman, Prime Minister of Bp^lh, 
iii. 286. 

Waller. Edmund, i. 190, 
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WftUia, John, i. 135. 

Wallop, Counsel for Baxter, 1. 233. 

Walters, Lucy, i. 113. Her rumoured mar- 
riage with Charles II., 120. 

Ward, Seth, Bishop of Salisbury, 11. 27B. 
Warner, a Jesuit, ii. 30. 

Warre, Sir Francis, 1. 310. Joins William of 
Orange, li. 166. 

Warrington, Henry Booth, Earl of (Lord 
Delamere), accused of taking part in the 
Western insurrectiov, 1. 335. Tried in tlw 
Lori High Steward's Court, 330. Acquitted, 
• 337. Effect gf his acquittal, 338. Rises for 
the Prince of Orange in Cheshire, 16B. 
Bears Wiliiam’s message from' Windsor to 
James II., 201, 203. Mprte Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ii. 252. His quarrels with 
his colleagues, 273. His jealousy of Halifax, 
Hi. 73. Retires from office; raised to the 
Earldom of Warrington, 141, 142. Pam- 
phlet oscribLd to him on the changes in the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties, 147. Protests 
against the rejection of the Place Bill, 336. 
Warwickshire, wages in, i. 107. 

Waterford, taken by William III., lii. 2G0. 
Waterloo, field of, William HI. ’s march across, 
iv. 132. 

Waiichop, Scotch offloer in Limerick, IH. 278, 
281. Urges the Irish troops to enter the 
» rj^^riu-A- service, ^^3, 284. 

Waynflete, William of ; his statutes for Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford, ii. 62. 

Welbeck, William III. ’s visit to, Iv. 112. 
Wellington, Arthur, Duka of, his Interview 
wfththe Hous^of Commons, iii. 81. 
Welwood; his Observator, iv. 107. 

Wentworth, Henrietta, Lady, i. 254. Mon- 
mouth's fidelity to, 295. Her death, 233. 
Wentworth, Thomas. See Strafford. 

Wesley, Samuel, i. 169. 

Weaterhall, the Lairtl of, 1. 237. 

Western Martyrology, i. 301, note. 

West Indies, trade of Bristol with, 1. 160. 

Transportation of rebels to, 308. ' 

Westminster, Election for (1630), Hi, 140. 
Election for (1635), iv. 113. Contest for in 
(1639) ; character of the constituency, 262, 
268. Montague and Vemon returned, 263. 
Electior for (1701), 241, 

Westmoreland, Election for (1701), iv. 341. 
Weston Zoyland, Faversbam's he^-quarters 
at, i. 286. 

Weymouth, Thomas Thynne, VlflCount, re- 
ceives Bishop Hen at Longleat, lii. 251. 
■Wharton, Godwin, iv. 130. 

Wharton, Henry, i. 370. 

Wharton, Philip. Lord, U. 207. His speech 
against the Abjuration BUI, HI. 674. 
■Wharton, Thomas (afterwards Lord), elected 
■for Buckinghamshire, 1. 227. His opposition 
to James II. ’s Government, i. 332. Writer 
of “ Lillibullero,” ii. 130. Joins the Prince 
of Orange, 162. His early life, iv. 37, His 

S rofllgacy, 38. His zeal for the Whig party, 
9. His electioneering skill, 33. His duels, 
03. Attacks the corruption of the Tory 
ministers, 82. Chairman of the Committee 
of the two houses, 85. Moves the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Leeds, 86. Sup{>orts 
the Bill for Fenwick’s attainder, 181. Made 
Chief Justice in Eyre, 130. Disappointed 
bf the Secretaryship of State, 214, His 
dectloneering defeats la 1638, 263. His 


WILLIAM, PRmCE OF ORANGB. 
duel with Viscount Cheyney, 313. Joins it 
the resistance of the Peers to the Reaumj^ 

■ tion Bill, 323. Recovers his influence ia 
Buckinghamshire, 341. 

Whig; origin of the term, I. 258. 

Whigs; their efforts to pass the Exclusion 
Bill, 1. 113, 123, 125. Re-action against, 

126. Persecution of, 126. Their plots, 
128. Severe messures against, 128. Their 
Htruggle at the elecLion of 1685, 227. Their 
WBakiiBSS in Parliament, 245. Whig re- 
fugees on the Continent, 248, 243, 253. 
Their correspondence with England, 248. 
Support Monmouth, 254. Assemble at 
Amsterdam, 257. Their plan of action, 257. 
The leaders of the party keep aloof from 
Monmouth, 280. Plan of the Whig party 
for filling the throne by election, 204. Their 
temper after the Revolution, ii. 247. Their 
principles in regard to oaths of allegianee, 
lii. 98. Their triumph ovef’ the High 
Churchmen, 90. Their vindictive measures, 

127. Their design upon the corporations, 
131. Defeated therein, 133. Oppose the 
King’s going to Ireland, 137. Their vio- 
lence restrained by William HI., 130. Thiir 
discontent, 147. Their general fidelity; 
treason of a few, 148. Their tactics in the 
Parliament of 1690, 155. Propose the Ab- 
juration Bill, 156. Their want of liberality 
towards the Irish, 288, and notes. Sul)- 
Bcqaent change in their sentiments, 288, 2S'). 
Support William’s foreign ]X)licy, iv. 32, 33. 
Their Parliaini'iitary strength and organisa- 
tion, 33. Chiefs of their party, 3-1, 
Their feelings in regard to Fenwick's i im- 
fession,170. Division in their jiarty on the 
question of disbaiiiling the army, 200. Suc- 
cess of their administration, 262. Uiquipii- 
lanty of, in IbOH, 262. Evils eausinl by 
their ret^'ntion of office after Parliamentary 
defeats, 280, 281. 

Whitby, Dr, Daniel, i. 15B. 

White. See Alhcville, Marquess of. 

White, Bishop of Peterborough, ii. 31. (See 
Bishops, the Seven.) Summoned by James 
II. to a conference, 160. A nonjuror, 
Hi, 100. Attends Fenwick on the scaffold, 
iv. 187. 

Whitefriars (Alsaitia), 1. 173. Privileges of, 
iv. 189. The privileges abolished, 180, 100. 

Whitehall, Court of, i. 174. The palace burnt 
down, iv. 236, 237. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, 1. 38. 

Whitney, Jan'ics. a highwayman; his capture 
and trial, iii. Executed, 374. 

Wicklow, anarchy in, li. 317. 

Wight, lala of, English, Dutch, and French 
fleets off, HI. 173. 

Wildman, John; his character, 1. 240. De- 
ceives Monmouth, 258. His cowardice, 280, 
Joins William at tha Hague, ii. 143. His 
violent proposals, 144, Made Po8tmB.ster 
General, iii. 256. 

Wilkes, John, constancy of tha populace to, 
i. 233. 

William I., Prince of Orange, 1. 104. Hia 
final interviaw with Philip IV., Iv. 236. 

William II. of Holland, i. 104^ 

William, Prince of Orange, afterwards King 
of England; his birth; succeeds to tha 
government of Holland, i. 104. His heroic 
resLitance to the French, 106. His marriage 
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with thp Princesa Mary, 108. Population 
returns obtained by, 136. Hla artUlery, 
14'). Hia reception of Monmouth In Htn- 
lanrl, 261, His advice to Monmouth, 253. 
His endeavours to prevent Monmouth’s 
attempt, 263, 270. Which are obstructed 
by the Ainstcriam magistrates, 260. Sends 
hack regiments to James II., 271, 281. His 
personal appearance, ii. 1. Early life and 
ciliication, 1, !i. Theological opinions, 2, 
11. Military talents, 3. His fearlessness, 
3, 4. His bod liealth, 4. His cold manner 
anil strong passions, 5. His friendship for 
Ben tin ck, 5. His letters, 6. His relations 
with the Princess Mary, 7, 10. (See Burnet.) 
His relations with English parties, 10. His 
feelings towards England, 11. His love for 
Holland, 11. His determined hostility to 
Plane?, 12. His religious fatalism, 12. 
His European policy, ^13. His policy to- 
wards Jfli gland, 13 — 15. His conduct to 
Moninoutb, 14. Becomes the head of the 
English opposition, 15. Rejects Mordaunt’s 
project of an invasion, 17. Condemns the 
Declaration of Indulgence, 30. His re- 
monstrance to James II., 36. His views 
respecting English Papists, 37. His cor- 
responiiencB with English statesmen, 48. 
His disputes with James, 43. Declares his 
opinions with regard to the Roman Catho- 
lics, 51. Sends to congratulate James on 
the birth of lus son, 52. His conversation 
with Edward Russell, 117. Receives invi- 
tation from the conspirators, 120. Diffl- 
Dulties ot his enterprise, 121 — 123. His 
ulterior views, 123. Ills representations to 
different powers. 134. Ilia military and 
naval preparations, 135. Receives aa- 
Buranccs of support, 135. His intense 
Qinxiety, 138. Obtains the sanction of the 
States Cleneral, 142. His Declaration, 143. 
Takes leave of the States General, 151. Sets 
sail ; IS driven biick by a storm, 151. His 
Declaration reaches England, 162. Sets 
sail again, 163. Arrives at Torbay, 155. 
His landing, 155. Signally favoured by the 
weather, 15G. Orders a Thanksgiving, 156. 
His entry into E.vcter, 15). Imiiosliig ap- 
pearance of his troops ; his artillery, 158. 
Good conduct of his troops, li59. Diday of 
people of note in joining him, 161. His 
address to his followBr.s at Exeter, 167. His 
advance, 163. Enters Salisburv. 180. Dis- 
sension amongst his follo^rs, 180. Re- 
ceives James’s 0 ommis,siQjp[CTs at Hunger»| 
ford, 182. His propo^^; 184. His mea- 
sures to preserve order, 134. His embar- 
rnssment at the detention of James, 133. 
At Windsor, 200. His troops occupy Wilte- 
3# hall, 202. Arrives at St. James’s, 203. 
Difficulty of Ilia position, 203. Assembles 
the Parliamentary Chambers, 205. Drders 
BBrillon to leave England, 207 Receives 
the address of the Peers, 208. Of the Com- 
moners ; summons a Convention ; hla mea- 
sures to preserve order, 208. His tolerant 
policy, 209. Summons a meeting of Scotch- 
men, 216. His ascendancy over the mind 
of Mary, 219. Declares hia views, 232. 
Declared King by the Convention, 237. 
Accepts the Crown, 238. Is proclaimed, 
238. His anxieties, 244. Reiaction of public 
feeling against, 245, 246. Hia difficulties. 


WILLIAM m. 

248. Assumea the dlrBctlon of foreign 
affairs, 243. Hlfl ministers, 249 — 265. Hia 
speech to Parliament, 266. His high es- 
timation (rti tha Continent, 260. Personal 
unpopularity in England, 266. His bad 
health, 268. His -works at Hampton Court, 
268, 269. Resides at Kensington House, 270. 
His foreign favourites, 270. Suffers from 
his predecesMjra’ mal^miniatration, 271, 
272. And from the dissensions of his mi- 
nisters, 272 — 274. pHia administration of 
the Foreign Office, 274, 275. Hia eccle- 
siastical policy, 278. At^mpts to do# 
promise between the Church and Dis- 
senters, 293. His coronation, 238. Pro- 
claims WOT ajfainst France, 303. His in- 
ability to send troops to Irelai^, 313. Ne- 
gotiates with Tyrconnel, 313. Hia letter 
to the inhabitants of Londonderry, 356. 
Summons a convention for Scotland, lil. 2. 
Hia vexation at the outrage on the Scotch 
clergy, 3. HLs impartiality in regard to 
Church government, 7, His reply to Scotch 
Episcopalians, 8. Hla letter to thT Scotch 
Convention, 3. Hla instructions to his 
agent# in Scotland, 9. Sends a force to 
Edinburgh, 13. Proclaimed king in Scot- 
land, 20. Accepts the crown of Scotland, 
22. Refuses to pledge himself t o religlpua 
persecution, 23. Dlslijpid by 
ters, 24. Hia ministers for Scotland, 24. 
Becomes unpopular with the Whigs, 77. 
Naval affairs under him, 91. His con- 
tinental policy, 32. Negotiations with the 
Dutch, 92. Appoints ^he Ecclesiastical 
Commisi^Dn, 108. His unpopularity with 
the clergy, 112, Refuses to touch for the 
king’s evLlj 113. His mesaage to Convoca- 
tion, 119. Recommends the Indemnity Bill, 
127. Disgusted with hia position, 136. Pur- 
poses to retire bj Holland, 137. Changes 
his intention, and resolves to gtj to Ireland, 
137. Prorogues Parliament, 138. His in- 
^ulgence'to nonjurors, 139. Mokes changes 
In hla government, 140. Hia soruplca 
against employing bribery, 144. Compelled 
to adopt It, 145. General Fast for his de- 
parture, 148. Hia speech to the new Par- 
liament, 160. Hia dislike of the Abjuration 
Bill, 158. Submit* to Parliament the Act 
of Grace, 169. Puts an end to political 
proscriptions, 160. Prorogues Parliament, 
161. Ills preparations for the war, 161. 
His difficulties, 167. Appoints the Council 
of Nino, 169. Seta out for Ireland, 171. 
Affronts Prince George of Denmark ; seta 
sail from Chester, 171. Lands at Carrick- 
fergus, 178. At Belfast, 178. Hia military 
arrangementa, 179, Hia donation to Pres- 
byterian ministers ; hla affability to hia 
soldiers, 179. Marches southwards, 180. 
Hia army, 182. Reconnoitres the enemy, 
183. Wounded, 184. Passes the Boyne, 
186. Hla conduct in the battle, 187. Hia 
entry Into Dublin, 191. Hia reported death, 
191, 192. His lenity censur^, 199. 
ccivea news of the battle of Beachy Head, 
200. Takes Waterford, 200. Arrives before 
Limerick, 203. Loses his artillery, 204. 
Assaults the to-wn ; repulsed, 206. Boiaea 
the siege, 207. Returns to England, 207 . 
Hla reception, 208. Bends MelvTlle to SooU 
land as Lord High OoninilsBloDnr,Hls 213 . 
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government obtains a majority in the Scotch 
Parliament, 213. Dissatisfied with the set- 
tlement of the Scotch Church, 222. Hia 
letter to the General Assembly ^ 222. Opens 
Parliament, 224. Departs for Hollanii, 232, 
Hia voyage to Holland, 233. Ilia danger ; 
lands, and proceeds to the Hague, 233. His 
enthuaiastio receptionj234, 235. Hia speech 
to the Congress, 23G. His administration of 
foreign aJtairs, 236, 23B. Hia relations with 
Homan Catholic pidnera ; obtains toleration 
for the Waldensea, 238. Hia difficulties 
» prising from the nature of a coalition, 238. 
Hia attempt t6 relieve Mona, 233. lletuma 
to England, 240. Hia clemency to Jacobite 
conspirators, 242. Treason among hia cour- 
tiers, 2.57, 258. lletuma to tne Continent, 2C2. 
Hia indeefeivB campaign in Flanders, 263. 
Fine gentlemen in hia camp, 263. Returns 
to England ; opens Parliament ; favourable 
prospects, 28B. His speech, 289. Hia em- 
ployment of Dutchmen, 309. Receives in- 
formation of Marlborough’s treason, 310. 
Adjoitna Parliament, 318. Hia use of the 
Veto on parliamentary billa, 318, 319. Hia 
peculiar situation, 31D. Negativea^he Dill 
for Judges’ Salaries, 319. Signs tne order 
against the Maaionalda of Glencoe, 329. 
Goes to the Continent, 336, 354. Hia 
j'’r,^T.cC.Vpa, cause(J^ by the conduct of the 
Northern powers, 355. By the change of 
^ Popes, 355. By the conduct of hia allies, 
856, 359. Hia exertions to maintain the 
cnalltion, 358, 359. Declines the Govemor- 
ahip of the Spanish Netherlands, 360. His 
attempts to relieve Namur, 361. Attacks 
Luxemburg at Steinkirk, 365. Defeated, 
367. Plot for hia assassination, 368, 369. 
Returns to England, 370. Hia measures to 
put down highway robberies, 373. His 
speech to Parliament, 375. Conciliates the 
Peers, 375. Consults Sir W. Temple, 409. 
Hia interview with Swift, 409. Negatives 
the Triennial Bill, and prorogues Parlil.- 
ment, 410. His ministerial arrangements, 
410,412. Goes to Holland, 411. The French 
statesmen’s opinion of him, iv. 10. Pre- 
pares for the campaign of 1693, 10. Col- 
lects hla/orccB near Louvain, 11, Deceived 
by Luxemburg, 13. Hj'? position at Laud en, 
13. His defeat, 14. His conduct in cover- 
ing the retreat, 16. His energy in repair- 
ing hia loss, 17. Returns to England, 24. 
His complaints of the caprice of the House 
of Commons, 27. ' Sunderland’s advice to 
him, 31, 32. Appoints Whig ministers, 44. 
Negatives the Place BUI, 60. Prorogues 
Parliament, 60. His Interview with 
Shrewsbury, 61. His plan for the campaign 
of 1694, 62. Rejects Marlborough’s offer of 
hia services, 65. His campaign of 1694, 66. 
Hia return to England ; speech to Parlia- 
ment, 70. Grants a i)cnslon to Tillotson’s 
widow, 71. Consents to the Triennial Bill, 
73. Hia agony at the death of Maty, 73, 74, 
78. Appo^ta Lords Justices, 88. His re- 
DoncUlatlon with the Princess Anne, 90. 
Directs inquiry into the massacre of Glencoe, 
93. Dismisses Sir John Dalrymple, 97. 
Opens the campaign of 1695, 98. Invests 
Namur, 100. Gains possession of the town, 
101. Besieges the eostle, 102. Offersbattle 
to YUleroy, 102. T^sstlie castle, 104. Ke- 
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turns to England, 110. Dissolves Parlia- 
ment; visits the Princess Anne, 110. llis 
I progress through the country; at New- 
market, 110, 111. At Althorpe, at Stam- 
ford, and Burleigh, 111. At Lincoln, Wcl- 
beck, 112. At Bradgate, 'Warwick, Burford, 

112. At Oxford; returns to London, 112, 

113. His speech on opening Parliament, 
124. His vexation at the proceedings agcainst 
his grant to Portland, 12[/. His speech to 
Parliament on the discovery of the assas- 
sination plot, 138. Negatives the Bill for 
regulating Elections, 149. Promotes the 
Laud Bank scheme, 150. Joins the army 
in Flanders, 161. His difficulty in pro- 
visioning his troops, 154. Ileceivcs Fen- 
wick’s confession, 163. His letter to Shrews- 
bury, 164. Effect of his letter, 164. lie- 
turns to England, 165. His speech to Par- 
liament, 166. Examines Fenwick, 170. 
Closes tha Session of Parliament^ 190. Goes 
to the Continent, 192. His night march to 
Brussels ; his desire to accept terms of 
peace, 192. Sends Portland to Boufllers, 
198. Hia demands upon Lewis Xl'V'., 199. 
His return, and entry into London, 204, 
Difficulties of his situation after the Treaty 
of Ryswick, 207. Opens the Session of Par- 
liament, 213. The Parliament well affected 
to liim, 213, His grants of Crown lands 
to his Dutch favourites, 221 . His speech on 
proroguing Parliament in 1698, 235. His 
unwillingness to rebuild Whitehall, 237. Ilia 
Intercourse with the Czar Peter, 240. Ilia 
conciliatory letters to Portland, 243. Ilia 
politic profusion in the appointments of the 
embassy to France under Portland, 244. Hia 
instructionson the subject of the Spanish suc- 
cession, 254. His negotiations withTallard 
at Newmarket, 257,258. His impatience to 
leave England, 258. His reconciliation with 
Marlborough, 260. Sets sail for Holland ; 
terms agreed upon with Tallard at I.oo, 261. 
Signs the First Partition Treaty, 269. Hia 
Imprudence in neglecting to conciliate the 
English ; detained by the wind beyond the 
time fixed for opening Parliament, 271. 
Hia speech from the throne, 272. Difference 
between him and his ministers on resisting 
the reduction of the army, 272, 273. Ills 
Indignation at being required to dismiss his 
Dutch guards, 273, 274. Contemplates 
abandoning England, 274. Recovers liia 
Bclf-command, 282. His speech on giving 
hia assent t^f'^the Bill for disbanding the 
army, 282. ILi^mprudent pertinacity on 
the subject of tha Dutch guards, 2B4, 285. 
Hia letter to the Commons, 285. Strong 
feeling on the rejection of his request, 2Bi ; 
His speech in proroguing Parliament, 28' 
Ministerial changes, 288, 289. Division •'" 
In hia household, 289, 290. Hia endeavours 
to conciliate Portland, 290. Hia return 
from the Continent, 314. Hia speech on 
opening Parliament, 318, 319. His grant 
of Irish lands to the Countess of Orkney 
(Elizabeth Villiers), 325. His answer to 
the Speaker on his grants of Irish forfeiteil 
estates, 327. Prorogues Parliament in dis- 
pleoBUTB, 334. Hia declining health, 336, 
and note. Receives tidings of tlia pro- 
clamation of James III.; his nieasurns, 338. 
Uetuma to Engloudj 340. Dissolves Far- 
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liament, 34f). Alarming state of hia health, 
y t‘J. Ilia last letter to Heinsius ; his fall^ 
frnin linrscback, 1142. His message to Par-* 
liameiit reeommemling measures for the 
Union with ScDtlanii, 343. His death-bed, 
344. His death, 344. 

Williams, William, Solicitor frereral, 11. 88. 
Conducts the pro'-ecution of the bishops, 
103, 111.5, 107, 10.0. Rewarded with a 

baronetcy, 121. His treachery to James 
II., 200. Attacks James in Parliament, 222. 
Cnun.'^el for the prosecution of Jocobitea at 
Manchester, iv. 03, 70. 

AVilliainson, Sir Joseph, English negotiator at 
llyswick,iv. 1.07. Commiasioner for signing 
the Treaty of Loo, 2G3. 

Will's Cofl'ee House,!. 175. 

AVilsnn, Miirgaret, murder of, 1. 238. 

AVilsnn, AVilliam ; his “Dying tcatimonyA” iii. 
3, note. 

A'l'iltshirc, OIRrles Paulet, Earl 01,11.143,221. 
AVincanton, skirnii^^h at, li. 1B3. 

Winclndsea, Earl of, protects James II. from 
the Jientish fishermen, ii. 106. 

Vhr. Chester, JellTcys at, i. 302, 304. James 
Jl.'s attempt to intimidate the corporation, 
ii. R7. 

'V^inilham, John ; his speech against a stand- 
ing army, i. 331. 

v^indow Tax, jiroposod by Montague, iv. 126. 
\Vindsor, Homan Catholic procession at, ii. 

54. The Priiiee of Orange at, 200. 

AA’'ithins, Sir Francis, i. 368. 

AVit^en, Nicholas, Dutch envoy to congratu- 
late William of Orange on his success, ii. 212. 
“AVnll-land;” name applied to Ireland, ii. 
307, note. 

Wfdseley, Colonel, sent by Kirke to support 
the Enniskiileners, ii. 358. Defeats Mo unt- 
casliel at Newton Butler, 358, 359. At the 
b.attle of the Bnyuc, hi. 193. 

Wolbcy ; his magniflceuce, i, 155. 

AVood, T.; his “ Angliiu Notitia,” i. 157, note. 
Wood's History of Bath, ii. 91, note. 
Woodstock, Lord, son of the Duke of Port- 
land ; forfeited Irish property bestowed on 
him, iv. 324. 

Wixidward, the naturalist, L 195. 


ZULBaTBIN, 

Woollen manufacture, i. 162. 

Worcester, i. 161. Riots at, 365. 

WorcBBter, Marqiuess of; his steam engtae, L 
177. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 1. 167, 196. 

Wright, Sir Robert, mads Lord Chief Justiea 
by James II., ii. 55. Commissioner at Ox- 
ford on the affairs of Magdalene College, 68. 
Consulted by James, 87. Presides at tha 
trial of the bishops, 103. Overawed by the 
general feeling, 106. •His summing up, 107. 
Retains his post, 125. 

Wurtemberg, Charles Frederiiic, Duke of, lif; 
183, 209. Joins GlnkelTs army iij Ireland, 
270, Volunteers to force the passage of tho 
Shannon at Athione, 273, 274, 

Wycherley, William, ii. 18. p 

Wycliffe, i. 10. 


Y armouth, changes of magistrates at, 11. 

86 . 

Yarmouth, Earl of, li. 82. • 

Yeomanry, under Charles II.; their influenoe 
and SBi^ments, 1. 159, 160. 

York, i. 1*1. Archbishopric of, 360. AxcIiIb- 
plscopal province of, iil, 115, 

York, Council of, i. 43. Abolished, 47, 

York, Duchess of (Aim H^e) ; her ( 

100 . • 

York, James, Duke of. See James II. 

Young, Robert, his vlllanous character and 
adventurfls, iii. 349, 350. Forges a paper in 
proof of a Jacobite plot, 350. Gfivea infor- 
mation to ^he Privy Coimlil, 351. His de- 
tection and impudent conduct, 352, 353. 
His subsequent career, 353,^54, 


Z ULE3TEIN ; sent by the Prince of Orange 
to England, ii. 49. His congratulatoiy 

m ' sion on the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
. Sent to James II. at Rochester, 199. 
His Interview with James at AVhitehall, 
200. Appointed Master of the Robes, 254 
Accompanies William HI. to Holland, ii'* 
233. 


THE END. 
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